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PART  I. 


Of  the  General  Causes  of  Diseases. 


CHAPTER'  I. 
OF  CHILDREN. 

The  better  to  trace  diseases  from  their  original  causes,  we  shall 
take  a  view  of  the  common  treatment  of  mankind  in  the  state  of 
infancy.  In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a  good  or 
bad  constitution  are  generally  laid ;  it  is  therefore  of  importance, 
that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  causes  which  may 
injure  the  health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  registers  of  the  dead,  that  almost  one 
half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  To  many,  indeed,  this  may  appear  a  natural  evil ;  but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a  natural  evil,  other  animals  would  be  as  liable 
to  die  young  as  man ;  but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  man,  notwithstanding  his  superior  rea- 
son, should  fall  so  far  short  of  other  animals  in  the  management  of 
his  young ;  but  our  surprise  will  soon  cease;  if  we  consider  that 
brutes,  guided  by  instinct,  never  err  in  this  respect ;  while  man, 
trusting  solely  to  art,  is  seldom  right.  Were  a  catalogue  of  those 
infants  who  perish  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it 
would  astonish  most  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children,  others  must  be 
employed  for  that  purpose:  these  will  always  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  skill  and  ad- 
dress. By  this  means  such  a  number  of  unnecessary  and  destructive 
articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing,  &c.  of  infants, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  of  them  perish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  a  mother  who  thinks  it  be- 
low her  to  take  care  cf  her  own  child,  or  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  search  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal 
IS  the  nurse  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were 
the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  share  the 
same  fate  with  those  of  the  human  species. 

Vv'e  mean  not,  however,  to  impose  it  as  a  task  upon  every  mother 
to  juckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever  speculative  writers  may 
allege,  is  in  some  cases  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove 
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j»  rare  .„  fi„,|  »  womau^fa'sZ'  'T    Zm,:;''"':-  " 

m.ny  mother.  levT.o  d    a.^.^:^ IiITk""'''''"  ,'r/" 

some  of  tliem  unnhip  '  '^'^  surprised  to  find 

^1  o  a^e  sucS  ^"  children 

practice.  Ever,  ™otL7tt  ra:,':uTl  tTeS.^^^^ 
sfte  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  great  service  to  her  child.  The  business 
aoounds  with  milk,  this  is  ihe  easiest  part  of  it.  Numberless  other 
L^XnT  """"^      '         "^'^'^^^^^  ought  at  least  to 

Many  advantages  would  arise  to  society,  as  well  as  to  individuals 

l  irelin?  1  f  i7  T""  '  the  sole  care  of  an 

hireling  hardly  deserves  that  name.    A  child,  by  being  brou-ht  up 

all  tile  .dTf'  ^  T'""^  only  secures  her  affec'tion.  Ltmay  reaf 
t,Llu  ''^'^''^^S^'  °f  ^  Parents  care,  though  it  be  suckled  by 
another.    How  can  a  mother  be  better  employed  than  in  superin- 

ending  the  nursery?  This  is  at  once  tli*  most  delightful  and  impor- 
tant office;  yet  he  most  trivial  business  or  insipid  amusements  are 
often  preferred  to  it!  A  strong  proof  both  of  the  bad  taste  and 
wrong  education»of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  bestowed  in  teach- 
ing the  proper  management  of  children  to  thosewhom  Nature  has  de- 
signed for  mothers.  This,  instead  of  being  made  the  principle,  i.s 
seldom,  considered  as  any  part  of  femaleeducation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
when  females  so  educated  come  to  be  mothers,^  that  they  should  be 
quite  Ignorant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  character  ?  However 
strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought  a  child 
into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as  the  infant  itself.  In. 
deed,  the  most  ignorant  of  the  sexare  generally  reckoned  most  know- 
ing m  the  business  of  nursing.  Hence,  sensible  people  become  the 
dupes  of  Ignorance  and  superstition;  and  the  nursing  of  children,  in. 
stead  of  being  conducted  by  r<!ason,  is  the  result  of  whim  and  caprice- 

Tacitns,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  complains  greatlv  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  care 
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nf  their  offspring.  He  says  that  in  formertiraes,  llie  greatest  wo- 
men in  Rome  iiscil  10  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the  house 
and  attend  their  children  ;  but  that  now  the  younginfant  wascom, 
mitted  to  the  sole  care  of  some  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other  me- 
nial servant.- M'c  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  pre- 
vail, there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  spent  by  females  in  the  acquisition 
of  trilling  accomplishnicnts  employed  in  learning  how  to  bring  up 
their  children;  how  to  dress  them  so  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  con- 
fine their  motions ;  howto  feed  them  with  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing food  ;  hov/  to  exercise  their  tender  bodies,  so  as  best  to  promote 
their  growth  and  strength ;— were  these  made  the  objects  of  female 
instruction,  mankind  would  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  it. 
But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what 
relates  to  dress  and  public  show,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  most  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay  it  to  heart, 
they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  of 
the  duties  which  ihey  owe  to  their  infant  offspring.  It  istheirpro- 
vince.not  only  to  form  the  body,  but  also  to  give  the  mind  its  most 
early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make  mea 
healthy  or  valetudinary  ;  useful  in  life,  or  the  pests  of  society. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  person  concerned  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  interest  in  their 
welfare  and  ought  to  assist  in  every  thing  that  respects  either  the 
improvement  of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  men  should  be  so  inattentive  to  this  matter. 
Theirnegligence  is  one  reason  why  females  know  so  little  of  it.  Wo- 
men will  ever  be  desirous  to  excel  in  such  accomplishments  as  re- 
commend them  to  the  other  sex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  such  a 
distance  from  even  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  ofthe 
nursery,  that  many  would  reckonitan  affront,  were  they  supposed 
to  know  any  thingof  them.  Notso,  however,  with  the  kennel  or  the 
stables  :  a  gentleman  of  the  first  rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  di- 
rections concerning  the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horses,  yet 
-would  blush  were  he  surprised  in  performing  the  same  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  existence  from  himself,  who  is  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  physicians  themselves  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
management  of  children  :  thishasbeen  generally  considered  as  the 
sole  province  of  old  women, while  menofthefirstcharacterin  phy- 
sic have  refused  to  visitinfants'jven  when  sick.  Suchconductinthe 
faculty  has  notonly  caused  thisbranchofmedicioeto  be  neglected, 
but  has  also  encouraged  the  other  sex  to  assume  anabsolutetitleto 
prescribe  for  children  in  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  physician  is  seldom  called  till  the  good  women 
have  exhausted  all  their  skill:  when  his  attendance  can  only 
serve  to  divide  the  blame,  and  appease  the  disconsolate  parents. 

Nursessliould  doall  in  theirpowerlo  prevent  diseases;  butwhen 
a  child  is  taken  ill,  some  person  of  skill  oughtimmediately  to  be  con- 
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suited.  The  diseases  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  tne  teas! 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  physicians  more  attentive  to  the  diseases  of  infants,  they 
won  d  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat  them  properly  when  sick, 
but  likewise  to  give  useful  directions  for  their  management  when 
well.  The  diseases  of  children  are  by  no  means  so  diflicult  to  be 
understood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  cannot  tell  their 
complaints;  but  the  causes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly  disco- 
vered by  observing  the  symptoms,  and  putting  proper  questions  to 
the  nurses.  Besides,  the  diseases  of  infants  being  less  conqjlicated, 
are  easier  cured  than  those  of  adults. 

The  conin-/>n  opinion,  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to 
discover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  physicians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deserve.  I  can,  however, 
from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation  : 
and  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  neither  so  difficult  to  discover, 
uor  so  ill  to  cure,  as  those  of  adults. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  so  little  attention  should  in  general  be 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  infants.  What  labour  and  expence  are 
daily  bestowed  to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcase  for  a  few  years, 
while  thousands  of  those  who  might  be  useful  in  life,  perish  without 
being  regarded!  Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  according  (o 
their  present,  not  their  future,  usefulness.  Though  this  is  of  all 
otherB  the  most  erroneous  method  of  estimation,  yet  upon  no  other 
principle  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  generaf  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  death  of  infants. 

OP  DISEASED  PARENTS. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  children  is,  the  unhealthi- 
NEss  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  rich 
crop  from  a  barren  soil,  as  that  strong  and  healthy  children  should 
he  born  of  parents  whose  constitutions  have  been  v^orn  out  with  in- 
temperance or  disease. 

An  ingenious  writer  (Rosseau)  observes,  that  on  the  constitutfo:. 
ot  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  offspring.  No  one  wlio 
believes  this,  will  be  surprised,  on  a  view  of  the  female  world,  to  find 
diseases  and  death  so  frequent  among  children.  A  delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  stranger  to  exercise  and  open  air,' 
who  lives  on  tea  and  other  slops,  may  bring  a  child  into  the  world, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  first  blast  of  disease  will  nip  the 
tender  plant  in  the  bud;  or  should  it  struggle  through  a  few  years' 
existence,  its  feeble  frame,  shaken  with  convulsions  fr  >ra  every  tri- 
vial cause,  will  be  unable  to  perforin  the  common  func  ions  of  life, 
and  prove  a  burden  to  society. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers  we  add  the  irregular  lives  «.  f  fathers 
we  shall  see  further  cause  to  believe  that  children  are  often  hurt  by 
the  constitution  of  ^hei''  ;"ji-ents.  A  sickly  frame  may  be  oiiginally 
induced  by  hardships  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  course  of  vice  should  not  spoil  the  best  consti- 
tution: and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a  just  punish- 
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meiit  for  the  folly  of  the  sufferer;  but  when  once  a  disease  is  con- 
tracied  and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  posteritv.  What 
a  dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  the  king's  evil,  to 
transmit  to  our  offspring!  how  liappy  had  it  been  for  the  heirof  mauy 
T  great  estate,  had  lie  been  born  a  be<.<rar,  rather  than  to  inherit  lifs 
father's  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting  his  diseases! 

A  person  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady  ought  not  to 
marry.  He  thereby  not  only  shortens  his  own  life,  but  transmits 
misery  to  others;  but  wlien  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the 
scrophula,  the  scurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  must  be  still  worse.  If 
such  have  any  issue,  they  must  be  miserable  indeed.  Want  of  atten- 
tion to  these  things,  in  forming  connexions  for  life,  has  rooted  out 
more  families  than  plague,  famine  or  the  sword;  and  as  long  as 
these  connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the  evil  will  be 
continued.' 

In  our  matrimoinal  contracts,  it  is  amazing  so  little  regard  is  had 
to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object.  Our  sportsmen  know  that  the 
generous  courser  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
sagacious  spaniel  out  >f  the  snarling  cur.  This  is  settled  upon  im- 
mutable laws.  The  man  who  marries  a  woman  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, and  descended  of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  cannot  be  said  to  act  a  prudent  part.  A  diseased  woman  may 
prove  fertile;  should  this  be  the  case,  the  family  must  become  an  in- 
firmary: what  prospect  of  happinessthe  father  of  such  a  family  has 
we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge.  The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in 
certain  cases,  forbid  to  have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  dis- 
eased ;  and  indeed  to  this  all  wise  legislators  ought  to  have  a  special 
regard. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  diseased  pa- 
rents, will  require  to  be  nursed  with  greater  care  than  others.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  make  ameno.s  for  the  defects  of  constitution  •  and 
It  mil  often  go  a  great  length.  A  healthy  nurse,  wholesome  air,'  and 
sufficient  exercise,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  these  are  neglected 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter.  The  defects  of  con- 
stitution cannot  be  supplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  disease  ought  to  be  very  circumspect 
m  their  manner  of  living.  They  should  consider  well  the  nature  ot 
such  disease,  and  guard  against  it  by  a  proper  regimen.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  family  diseases  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept  oft 
tor  one  generation;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  by  persist- 
ing m  the  same  course,  such  diseases  might  at  length  be  wholly 
eradicated.  This  is  a  subject  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Family  constitutions  are  as  capable  of  improve- 
••nent  as  family  estates  ;  and  the  libertine  who  impairs  the  one  does 
^I'irothe?'^"''^         posterity  than  the  prodigal  who  squanders  away 

OF  THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 
1  he  clothing  of  an  infant  is  so  simple  a  matter,  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  any  person  should  err  in  it ;  yet  many  children  lose  their 
IH««,  and  others  ere  *leformcd,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 
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Nature  Vnows  no  use  ofclotlics  to  an  infant,  but  to  keep  it  w  arm. 
All  that  is  necessary  lor  this  purpose  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  soft  loose 
covering.  Were  a  mother  left  to  tlie  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  she 
would  certainly  pursue  this  course.  But  the  business  of  dressing 
an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at 
last  come  a  secret  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  understand. 
"   From  the  most  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  necessary,  that  a 
woman  in  labour  should  have  some  person  to  attend  her.  Tins  lu 
time  became  a  business  ;  and,  as  in  all  others,  those  who  were  en»- 
ployed  in  it  strove  to  out-do  one  another  in  the  dilTerent  branches  oi 
their  profession.  The  dressing  ofachild  came  of  course  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  midwife's  province,  who  no  doubt  imagmed,  that  tlie 
more  dexterity  she  could  shew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  skill 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  seconded  by  the  vanity  oi 
parents,  who,  too  often  desirous  of  making  a  shew  of  the  inlant  as 
soon  asit  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped 
upon  it  as  possible.    Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necessary  lor 
a  midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dressing  an  infant,  as  lor  a  sur- 
eeon  to  be  expert  in  applying  bandages  to  a  broken  limb  ;  and  the 
poor  child,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone  had  been  rac- 
tured  in  the  birth  ;  wliile  these  were  often  so  tight,  as  not  only  to 
gall  and  wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  obstruct  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  necessary  for  b^. 

Inmost  parts  of  Britain  the  practice  ol  rolhng  children  with  so 
many  bandages  is  now,  in  some  measure,  laid  aside  ;  but  it  jould 
still  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that 
the  shape  of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  ol  the 
midwife.    So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  the 
shape  from  being  successful,  that  they  constantly  operate  the  con- 
trarv  way,  and  mankind  become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the 
means  used  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found 
among  uncivilized  nations  ?  So  little  indeed,  thatit  is  yulga-ly  be- 
lievecl  they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to  death.  1  he  truth  is 
thev  hardly  know  such  athing  as  a  deformed  child.  Neither  should 
we  if  we  followed  their  example.    Savage  nations  never  think  ot 
manacling  their  children.    They  allow  them  the  full  use  of  ever) 
orean,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wash  their  bodies  daily 
in  cold  waCer,  &c.   By  this  managetnent,  their  children  become 
so  strong  and  hardy,  that  by  the  time  our  puny  infants  get  out, 
of  the  nurse's  arms,  theirs  are  able  to  shift  ior  themselves. 

Among  brute  animals,  noartis  necessary  to  procure  a  fane  shape. 
Though  many  otth^em  are  extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into 
tlie  world,  yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  tor  want  of 
swaddling  bands.    Is  Nature  less  generous  to  the  human  kmd  . 
-    No  :  but  we  take  the  business  out  of  Nature  s  handt- 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very  feelings,  of  m- 
fantstell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  easy  and  tree  from  aU  pr^.^^ure. 
They  cannot  indeed  tell  their  complaints ;  butthey  can  she  w  signs  ol 
paiir;  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  ^urt  by  their 
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clothes.  No  sooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracing,  than  fhey 
seem  pleased  and  happy;  yet,  strange  iiifalnalion  !  the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  coniiniltcd  to  their  chains. 

If  we  consider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a  bundle  of  soft  pipes,  re- 
plenished with  fluids  in  continual  motion,  the  danger  of  pressure  will 
appear  in  the  strongest  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  soft  and  flexible;  and 
lest  they  should  receive  any  in"juj-y  from  pressure  in  the  womb,  has 
surrounded  the /<e<ms  every  where  with  fluids.  This  shews  the  care 
which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  pressure  on  the  bodies  of 
infants,  and  to  defend  them  against  every  thing  that  might  in  the 
least  cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  so  soft  and  cartilaginous,  that  they 
readily  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  easily  assume  a  bad  shape, 
which  can  never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  peo- 
ple appear  with  high  shoulders,  crooked  spines,  and  flat  breasts,  who 
were  as  well  proportioned  at  their  births  as  others,  but  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  squeezed  out  of  shape  by  the  application  of  stays  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obstructing  the  circulation,  likewise  prevents  ~the 
equal  distribution  of  nourisliment  to  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  body, 
by  which  means  the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  small ;  and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  disproportioned  and  mishapen.  To  this  we  must  add, 
that  when  a  child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  shrinks  from 
the  part  that  is  hurt ;  and  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  postures, 
it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  pf  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weakness  or  disease ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of  improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at 
least,  of  the  deformity  among  mankind  must  be  imputed  to  this 
cause.  A  deformed  body  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  eye',  but  by 
a  bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  must  be  impeded, 
and  of  course  health  impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  mis- 
hapen  are  strong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as  the  circulation 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  respiration,  the  peri- 
staltic motion,  &c.  afford  another  strong  argument  for  keeping  the 
body  of  an  infant  free  from  all  pressure.  These  organs,  not  having 
been  accustomed  to  move,  are  easily  stopped  ;  but  when  this  hap- 
pens, death  must  ensue.  Hardly  any  method  could  be  devised  more 
effectually  to  stop  these  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight 
with  rollers  and  bandages.  Were  these  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  they  would 
hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digestion  and  make  him  sick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  must  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  shaL 
leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  considers  these  things  will  not  be  surprised  that  so  many 
children  die  of  convulsions'  soon  after  the  bir^h.  These  fits  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  some  inward  cause  ;  but  in  fact  they  ofteiier 
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proceed  from  our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I  have  known  a  elfiilcl 
seized  with  convulsion-fits  soon  after  the  midwife  had  done  swaddling 
It,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately 
relieved,  and  never  had  the  disease  afterwards.  Numerous  examples 
of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  necessary. 

It  would  be  safer  to  fasten  the  clothes  of  an  infant  with  strings  than 
pins,  as  these  often  gall  and  irritate  their  tender  skins,  and  occasion 
disorders.  Pins  have  been  found  sticking  above  half  an  inch  into  the 
body  of  a  child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulsion-fits,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability proceeded  from  that  cause. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightness  of  their  clothes,  but 
also  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has  some  degree  of  fever  after 
the  birth;  and  if  it  be  loaded  with  loo  many  clothes,  the  fever  must 
be  increased.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 
wkh  themother,  who  is  often  likewise  feverish;  to  which  we  may  add 
the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  wines,  and  otherhealing  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all 
these  are  combined,  which  does  not  seldom  happen,  they  must  in- 
crease the  fever  to  such  a  degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further  appear,  if  wc 
consider  that,  after  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  situation 
mentioned  above,  they  are  often  sent  into  the  country  to  be  nursed 
in  a  cold  house.  Is  it  any  woder,  if  a  child,  from  such  a  transi- 
tion, catches  a  mortal  cold,  or  contracts  some  other  fatal  disease? 
When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being  sufficieutly  ex- 
panded, are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life;  hence  proceed, 
coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  diseases  of  the  breast. 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to  specify  the  particular  species  of 
dress  proper  for  an  iufant ;  these  will  always  vary  in  different  coun- 
tries, according  to  custom,  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great 
rule  to  be  observed  is.  That  a  child  hate  no  more  clothes  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  icarm,  and  that  they  be  quite  easy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A  volume  would  not  suffice 
to  point  out  all  the  bad  eflects  of  this  ridiculous  piece  of  dress  both, 
on  children  and  adults.  The  madness  in  favour  of  stays  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  somewhat  abated  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will, 
in  time,  become  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  human  shape  does 
not  solely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend  leather. 

I  shall  only  add  with  respect  to  the  clothes  of  children,  that  they 
ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Children  perspire  more  than 
adults  ;  and  if  their  clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become 
very  hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret" the  tender  skins 
of  infants,  but  likewise  occasion  ill  smells  ;  and  what  is  worse,  tend 
to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends  greatly  to 
preserve  the  health  of  children.  It  promotes  the  perspiration,  and^ 
by  that  means,  frees  the  body  from  superfluous  humours,  uhich,  if 
retained,  could  not  fail  to  occasion  diseases.  No  mother  or  nurse 
can  have  any  excuse  for  allowing;  a  child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may 
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oljlige  her  to  give  it  coarse  clothes;  hut  if  she  does  not  keep  them 
clean,  it  must  be  her  own  fault. 

OF  THE  FOOD  OF  CHILDREN. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an  infant,  hui 
actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
some,  who  think  themselves  wiser  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to 
bring  up  their  children  without  her  provision.  Nothing  can  shew  the 
disposition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature  more  than 
their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without  the  breast.  The 
mother's  milk,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nnise.is  unquestionably  the  best 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  Art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a  proper 
iubstitute  for  it.  Children  may  seem  to  thrive  for  a  few  months 
vvithout  the  breast ;  but  when  teething,  the  small-pox,  and  other 
diseases  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  j)erish. 

A  child,  soon  after  the  birth,  shews  an  inclination  to  suck;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the 
mother's  milk  does  not  always  come  immediately  after  the  birth;  but 
chis  is  the  way  to  bring  it:  besides,  the  first  milk  that  the  child  can 
squeeze  out  of  the  breast  answers  the  purpose  of  cleansing  better 
than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  inflammations  of  the  breasts,  fevers,  and  other  diseases  inci- 
dent to  mothers. 

It  is  strange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  first  thing  given  to 
a  child  should  be  drugs.  This  is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times, 
and  no  wonder  if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  sometimes  happens, 
indeed,  that  a  child  does  not  discharge  the  ■meconium  so  soon  as 
cotld  be  wished  ;  this  lias  induced  physicians,  in  such  cases,  to  give 
something  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanse  the  first  passages.  Mid- 
wives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  syrups, 
oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  necessary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant 
with  such  indigestible  stuff  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  sick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occasion  diseases  than  to  prevent 
them.  Children  are  seldom  long  after  (he  birth  without  having  pas- 
sage both  by  stool  and  urine  ;  though  these  evacuations  may  be 
wanting  for  some  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  must  have 
something  before  they  be  allowed  the  breast,  let  it  be  a  little  thin 
water  pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  ; 
or  rather  water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  raw  sugar.  If  this 
be  given  without  any  wines  or  spiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood, 
load  the  stomach,  nor  occasion  irripes. 

Upon  the  first  sightofan  infant, almost  every  person  is  struck  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and  wanting  support.  This  na- 
turally suggests  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uni- 
versally mixed  with  the  first  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more 
-allacious  than  this  way  of  reasoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than 
♦he  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food  for 
some  time  after  the  birth,  and  what  they  receive  should  be  thin, 
weak,  light,  and  of  a  cooling  quality.  A  very  small  quantity  of  wine 
h>  sufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the"  blood  of  an  infant ;  but  evcij- 
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person  conversant  in  these  matters  must  know,  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough  of  milk,  the  cliild  will  need  little 
or  no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be 
propertogive  it,  once  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  of  some  food  that  iseasy 
of  digestion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with  bread  in  it, 
and  such  like.  Thi«  will  ease  the  mother,  will  accustom  the  child  by 
degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  less  difficult 
and  less  dangerous.  Allgreat  and  sudden  transitions  are  to  beavoided 
in  nursing.  For  this  purpose,  the  food  of  children  ought  not  only  to 
be  simple,  but  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itself  should  make  a  principal  part  of  their  food, 
not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for  some  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light  bread.  Bread  may 
be  given  to  a  child  as  soon  as  it  shews  an  inclination  to  chew  ;  and  it 
may  at  all  times  be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
discharge  of  saliva,  while,  by  mixing  with  the  nurse's  milk  in  the  sto- 
mach, it  will  afford  an  excellent  nourishment.  Children  discover  an 
early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands.  Parents 
observe  the  inclination,  but  generally  mistake  the  object.  Instead  of 
giving  the  child  something  which  may  at  once  exercise  its  gums  and 
afford  it  nourishment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a  piece  of 
hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A  crust  of  bread  is  the  best  gum- 
stick.  It  not  only  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  thing  else,  but 
has  the  additional  properties  of  nourishing  the  child,  and  carrying  the 
saliva  down  to  the  stomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a  liquor  to  be  lost- 
Bread,  besides  being  used  dry,  may  be  many  ways  prepared  into 
food  for  children.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water, 
afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a  proper 
quantity  of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholesome  and 
nourishing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  less  apt  to  occasion  costive- 
ness.  For  a  child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or 
chicken  broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  Hike.  Bread  is  a  proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of  whole- 
some grain,  and  well  fermented ;  but  when  enriched  with  fruits, 
sugars,  or  such  things,  it  becomes  very  unwholesome. 

It  is  soon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when  they  have 
^ot  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  should  never  taste  it  till  after  they  are 
weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought  to  use  it  sparingly.  Indeed,  when 
children  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  sour  on  their  sto- 
machs; but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flesh  heats  the  body,  and 
occasions  fevers  and  otheriuflammatory  diseases.  This  plainly  points 
out  a  due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  most  proper  for 
children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  common  method 
of  sweetening  their  food.  It  entices  them  to  take  more  than  they 
ought  to  do,  which  makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  excesses  are  entirely  owing  to  nurses 
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If  a  child  be  gorged  wilh  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by 
making  it  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  such 
a  child  should  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought 
to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too  much  food. 
After  a  child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
out  should  never  be  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  night;  neither  should 
it  have-  too  much  at  a  time.  Children  thrive  best  with  small  quantities 
of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  overloads  the  stomach,  nor 
hurts  the  digestion,  and  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nursing  have  inveighed  with  such  vehemence  against 
"iving  children  too  much  food,  that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring 
to  shun  that  error,  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  constitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of  pinching  children 
in  theirfoodis  more  hurtful  than  the  otherextreme.  "Nature  has  many 
ways  of  relievingherself  when  overcharged  ;  but  a  child  who  is  pinch- 
ed with  hunger  will  never  become  a  strong  or  healthy  man.  That 
errors  are  frequently  committed  on  both  sides,  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  suffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our 
strictest  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  thefood  which  they  themselves  love  can- 
not be'bad  for  their  children  ;  but  this  notion  is  very  absurd.  In  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life,  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Besides,  there  are  many 
things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very  well  with  the  stomach  of  a  grown 
person,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  a  child  ;  as  high-seasoned,  salted, 
and  smoke-dried  provisions,  &c.  It  would  also  be  improper  to  feed 
children  with  fat  meat,  strong  broths,  rich  soups,  or  the  like. 

All  strong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some  parents  teach 
their  children  to  gurzle  ale,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  at  every 
meal.  Such  a  practice  cannot  fail  to  do  mischief.  These  children 
seldoHi  escape  the  violence  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  hooping  cough, 
or  some  inflammatory  disorder.  Milk,  water,  butter-milk,  or  whey, 
are  the  most  proper  for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing 
stronger,  it  may  be  fine  small  beer,  or  a  little  wine  mixed  with  water. 
The  stomachs  of  children  can  digest  well  enough  without  the  assis- 
tance of  warm  stimulants  ;  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  easily  hurt 
by  every  thing  of  a  heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  chiJdren  than  unripe  fruits.  They 
weaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  sour  and  relax  the  stomach,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  a  proper  nest  for  insects.  Children  indeed 
shew  a  great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,  it  would  have 
no  bad  effects.  We  never  find  a  natural  inclination  wrong,  if  pro- 
perly regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a  cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  rhe  humours.  This  is  what  most  children 
require;  only  care  should  betaken  lest  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  best 
way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  excess  in  the  use  of  fruit,  oi 
eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a  proper  quantity  of  what  is 
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good.  Cliildieii  arc  always  sickly  in  the  fruit  season,  whioh  may  be 
thus  accounted  for :  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  conies  to  market  in 
this  country  is  really  unripe  ;  and  children  not  being  in  a  condiiioji 
to  judge  for  themselves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upoiij 
which  often  proves  little  belter  than  a  poison  to  their  tender  bowels. 

Roots  which  contain  a  crude  viscid'juice  should  be  sparingly  given 
1o  children.  They  fill  the  body  with  gross  humours,  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce eruptive  diseases.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the 
poor:  glad  to  obtain  at  a  small  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of  their 
children,  they  stuff  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  crude  vege- 
tables. Children  had  better  eat  a  smaller  quanlity  of  food  which 
yields  a  wholesome  nourishment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their 
digestive  powers  are  unable  properly  to  assimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewise  to  be  sparingly  given  to  children.  It  both 
relaxes  the  stomach,  and  produces  gross  humours.  Indeed,  most 
things  that  are  fat  or  oily  have  this  effect.  Butter  when  salted  be- 
comes still  more  hurtful.  Instead  of'butter,so  liberally  given  to  chil 
dren  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey.  Honey 
is  not  only  wholesome,  but  cooling,  cleansing,  and  tends  to  sweeten 
*he  humours.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  seldom  troubled  with 
worms  :  they  are  also  less  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases  ;  as  itch, 
scabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children  ought  to  be: 
altogether  moist.  When  children  live  entirely  upon  slops,  it  relaxes 
heir  solids,  renders  them  weak,  and  disposes  them  to  the  rickets,  the 
scrophula,  and  other  glandular  disorders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the 
mostgeneral  causes  of  the  diseasesof  children.  Every  thing  therefore 
which  tends  to  unbrace  their  solids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  understood  by  these  observations  as  confining 
children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Their  dietmay  be  frequently 
varied,  provided  always  that  sufficient  regard  be  had  to  simplicity. 

OF  THE  EXERCISE    OF  CHILDREN. 

Of  all  causes  which  conspire  to  render  the  life  of  man  short  and 
miserable,  noneiias  greater  influence  than  the  want  of  proper  exercise: 
healthy  parents,  wholesome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail 
little,  where  exercise  is  neglected.  Sufficient  exercise  will  make  up 
for  several  defects  in  nursing ;  but  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of 
it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health,  the  growth,  and  the 
strength  of  children. 

The  desire  of  exercise  is  coeval  with  life  itself.  Were  this  princi- 
ple attend  to,  many  diseases  might  be  prevented.  But  while  indo- 
lence and  sedentary  employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind 
from  either  taking  sufficient  exercise  themselves,  or  giving  it  to  their 
children,  what  have  we  to  expect  but  diseases  and  deformity  among 
their  offspring?  The  rickets,  so  destructive  to  children,  neverap- 
peared  in  Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and  people,  at- 
tracted by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  sendentary  em- 
ployments in  great  towns.  It  is  amongst  these  people  that  this  disease 
chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 
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The  conduct  of  other  young  animiils  shews  (lie  propriety  of  giving 
exercise  to  ciiiltlren.  Every  other  animal  nialves  use  of  its  organs  of 
motion  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  many  of  tlieni,  even  when  under  no 
necessity  of  moving  in  quest  of  food,  cannot  be  restraiued  witliout 
force.  Tills  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  most 
other  young  animals.  If  these  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frisk 
about  and  take  exercise,  they  would  soon  die  or  become  diseased. 
Tlie  same  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  species  ;  but 
iis  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercise  themselves,  it  is  the  business  of 
their  parents  and  nurses  to  assist  them. 

Children  may  be  exercised  various  ways.  The  best  method  while 
they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in  the  nurse's  arms.  This  gives 
the  nurse  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  please  and  delight  its  fancy.  Besides,  it  is  much 
safer  than  swinging  an  infant  in  a  machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of 
such  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  set  one  child  to  keep  another ;  this  conduct  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miserable  for  life. 

The  nurse  ought  to  be  careful  to  kpep  the  child  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion, as  deformity  is  often  the  consequence  of  inattention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. Its  situation  ought  also  to  be  frequently  changed.  I 
have  known  a  child's  legs  bent  ail  on  one  side,  by  the  nurse  carryin"' 
It  constantly  on  one  arm.  " 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  safest  and  best  method  of  leading 
(hem  about  is  by  the  hands.  The  common  way,  of  swinging  them  in 
leading  strings,  nxed  to  tbeir  backs,  has  several  bad  consequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  press  with  their  whole* 
weight  upon  the  stomach  and  breast ;  by  this  means  the  breathing  is 
obstructed,  the  breasts  liattened,  and  the  bowels  compressed  ;  which 
must  hurt  the  digestion,  and  occasion  consumptions  of  the  lungs  and 
other  diseases. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  if  children  are  set  upon  their  feet  too 
soon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  very  reverse  ofthis  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  stren"th 
in  proportion  as  it  is  exercised.  The  limbs  of  children  are  weaktu- 
lieed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light ;  and  had  tbey  skill 
to  direct  themselves,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  support  their  own 
weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked 
by  using  Its  legs  too  soon  ?  Indeed,  if  a  child  is  not  permitted  to  make 
any  use  of  its  own  legs  till  a  considerable  timeafler  the  birth,  and  be 
then  set  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  some 
danger  :  but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child's  not  bavin-  been 
•'ccustomed  to  use  its  legs  from  the  beginnin<' 

Molhers  of  the  poorer  sort  think  they  are  great  gainers  by  making 
y  e   children  l.cor  sit  while  they  themselves  work.  In  this  they  arf 
g  eaily  mis  aken.    By  neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercise. 
hfnVf    '^^''-'^V"  '^'^^P ^  'o«S  time  before  thev  can  do  any 

.  .vp°r  'i  f"'"'^'''"'  ^"'^     ^'"'^^  '"'^'■^  »°  medicine  than  would 
iJdve  pdid  for  projier  care. 
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1 0  take  care  of  tlieir  childreii,  is  tlie  most  useful  business  in  which 
even  the  poor  can  be  employed  :  but,  alas  !  it  is  not  always  in  tiieir 
power.  Poverty  often  obliges  them  fo  neglect  their  offspring  in  order 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wiien  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes 
the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public  to  assist  them.  Tea 
thousand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  state,  by  enabling 
the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from  all  the  hospitals 
that  ever  can  be  erected  for  that  purpose. 

Whoever  considers  the  structure  of  the  human  body  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  health  of  children. 
The  body  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whose  fluids 
cannot  be  pushed  on  without  the  action  and  pressure  of  the  muscles. 
But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inactive,  obstructions  must  happen,  and  the 
humours  will  of  course  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occasion  dis- 
eases. Nature  has  furnished  both  the  vessels  which  carry  the  blood 
and  lymph  with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of  every 
muscle  might  push  forward  their  contents  ;  but  without  action,  this 
admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effect.  This  part  of  the  animal 
oeconomy  proves  to  a  demonstration  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the 
preservation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  shew  the  importance  of  exercise  might  be  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy :  without  exercise,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  secre- 
tions duly  performed  ;  without  exercise,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly prepared,  nor  the  solids  rendered  strong  nor  firm.  The  action 
of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions,  are 
greatly  assisted  by  exercise.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
these  effects  are  produced,  would  lead  us  further  into  the  oeconomy 
of  the  human  body,  than  most  of  those  for  whom  this  treatise  is  in- 
tended would  be  able  to  follow.  We  shall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
when  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of  the  animal  functions  can  be  duly 
performed  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  whole  constitution  must 
go  to  wreck. 

A  good  constitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  first  object  in  the 
management  of  children.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  tl>eir  being  useful 
and  happy  in  life  :  and  whoever  neglects  it,  not  only  fails  in  his 
duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to  society. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they  hurt  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  children,  is  the  sending  them  too  young  to  school. 
This  is  often  don€  solely  to  prevent  trouble.  W^hen  the  child  is  at 
school,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  schoolmaster  is  made  the 
nurse  ;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a  seat  seven  or  eight  hours  a 
day,  which  time  ought  to  be  spent  in  exercise  and  diversions.  Sitting 
so  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worst  effects  upon  the  body  ;  nor 
is  the  mind  less  injured.  Early  application  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  aversion  to  books,  which  continues  for  life. 

But  suppose  this  were  the  way  to  make  children  scholars,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence  of  their  constitutions. 
Our  ancestors,  who  seldom  went  to  school  very  young,  were  not  less 
learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy's  education  will  be  quite 
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warred,  uuless  he  be  carried  to  school  in  his  nurse's  arms.  No  won- 
der it  such  liot-bed  plai.ts  seldom  become  either  scholars  or  rZ  » 
It  is  luuloubtedly  the  duty  ofparents  to  instruct  their  children  ai 
kast  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  some  care  of  themselves 
1  h>s  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental  tenderness  and 
f-  lal  artect.ou,  oi  tlie  xvant  of  which  there  are  at  present  so  manv  de- 
p  orable  instances.  Though  few  fathers  have  time  to  instruct  their 

eui'ptveV''^'  """'^        ''''  ^""^  '"'^'y  "'^y  '^''""^^  ^^^^""^ 

NqI  only  the  confiue.nent  of  children  in  public  schools,  but 
their  number,  olteu  proves  hurtful.  Children  are  much  injured  by 
^e.ng  kept  m  crowds  within  doors  ;  their  breathing  not  only 
renders  the  p  ace  unwholesome,  but  if  any  of  them  happen  to 
be  diseased,  the  rest  catch  the  infection.  A  single  child  has  been 
o  ten  known  o  communicate  the  bloody  flux,  the  Looping  cough, 
!chooI  '  ^'"y  individual  in  a  numerous 

But,  if  fashion  must  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be  sent  to  school 
we  woiild  recommend  it  to  teachers,  as  they  value  the  interest  of  so! 

ab.  n't  ^nH  nl'"'"?""  ^ ^'^^  ^  *°         ^hem  to  run 

aoou  and  play  at  such  active  diversions  as  may  promote  their  growth 

oed  IrfT  Wereboysjnstead  of  bein|wh 

ped  for  stealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  swim,  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a  pi-oper  part  of  their  time  in  these  manly  and  useful  ex- 
ercises, it  would  have  many  excellent  effects.  ^ 

t..  iT^k'"^  ''f  °^        '^"^^^  *°  "^oys'  'f'  at  a  proper  age,  they  were 
aught  the  military  exercise.  This  would  increase  ?hei.^treiSb  in! 
spire  them  with  courage,  and.  when  their  country  called  for  theii^  as 
Ob  iVed'/'i'  -^We  them  to  act  in  her  defeLe,  without  b  i" 
obliged  to  undeigo  a  tediousand  troublesome  course  of  instructions 
at  a  time  when  they  are  less  fit  to  learn  new  motionr,  gos^ures  &c 

stifu^ion  rH'-k''^"''^'°K  -"f^llibly  spoil  the  best  natural  con! 
stitution  .  and  If  boys  are  brought  up  in  a  more  delicate  manner  than 
even  g.rls  ought  to  be.  they  will  never  be  men. 

tio'n  U.an  ltt'"fT°"  ^"^^^"^  to  the  constitu. 

put  o   l?.r   I  «f         Miss  IS  set  down  to  her  frame  before  she  can 

fieed    is  tt,    'r;.^^^  *''^t  to  excel  at  the 

Tn  le  e  arv  h  f ''Vf'^'       ^o  general  esteem.  It  is 

^a^  ZTi7  A  '""f^  'T""  the  dangerous  consequences  of  oblig- 
7SfX   .  ^'^^y       P^^tty  well  known,  and  are  too 

to  be  t[  :LVT  .^"^  ^"PP°^'"§  this  critical  per  oS 

bemotliers   Wo^""'  '^"'t  them  when  they  come  to 

lirelneill^.  °  ""^.""u^'^  ^^'"'y  accustomed  to  a  sedentary 
bee^iS'^n^  ^^'^'J^     ^■'^■'^^^^  :  -"^hile  those  who  have 

anTdargen  '"^^'^"t  exercise,  are  seldom  io 

ear?;;irr^n^,"!''^  "^.^  '  ^'''l.^'i^  ^t  the  same  time  boast  of 
and^lariy  :  "rnemVn?  "',T"''  '""^  '  ^"'^^  constitution.  Close 
P^le  comoSon,  ^'r '■'■'"y  occasions  indigestions,  head.achcs, 
F     complexions,  pa.n  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  coughs,  con- 
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sumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The  last  of  these  in* 
deed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  awkward  postures  in 
which  girls  sit  at  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate  flexi- 
ble state  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  instead  of  having  their  daughters  instructed  in 
many  trifling  accomplishments,  employ  them  in  plain  work  and 
housewifery,  and  allow  them  suflicient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  they 
would  both  make  them  more  healthy  rajlhers,  and  more  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  I  am  no  enemy  to  genteel  accomplishments,  but 
would  have  them  only  considered  as  secondary,  and  always  disre- 
garded when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  ii  a  great  advantage  for  children  to  be  early 
taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided 
they  were  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ;  but, 
when  these  suffer,  society,  in'stead  of  being  benefited,  is  a  real  loser 
by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except  sedentary  ones, 
by  which  children  can  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and  if  they  be  set  t-o  these 
too  soon,  it  ruins  their  constitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining  a  few  years 
from  childhood,  we  generally  lose  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  perio* 
of  life,  and  even  render  the  person  less  useful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  need 
only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  where  we  shall  find  a 
puny  degenerate  race  of  people,  weak  and  sickly  all  their  liveKS,  sel- 
dom exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life;  or  if  they  do,  being  unfit 
for  business,  they  become  a  burden  to  society.  Thus  arts  and  manu- 
factures, though  they  rnay  increase  the  riches  of  a  country,  are  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy 
would  therefore  require,  that  such  people  as  labour  during  life, 
should  not  be  set  too  early  to  work.  Every  person  conversant  in  the 
breed  of  horses,  or  other  working  animals,  knows  that  if  they  be  set 
to  hard  labour  too  soon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage.  This 
is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  human  speci  s. 

There  are  nevertheless  various  ways  of  employing  young  people, 
without  hurting  their  health.  The  easier  parts  of  gardening,  bus- 
bandry,  or  any  business  carried  on  without  doors,  are  most  proper. 
These  are  employments  which  most  young  people  are  fond  of,  and 
some  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age,  taste,  and 
strength. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  lor 
active  diversions  without.  This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
more  work,  and  prevent  their  constitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine  that  exercise  within  doors  is  sufficient ;  but  they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  One  hour  spent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercise 
without  doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  mav  indeed  be  exercised  at  home.  The  best  method  of  doing 
this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a  long  room,  or  dance.  H'ls 
last  kind  of  exercise,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  of  excellent  service 
toyoungpeople.  It  cheers  thespirits.promotes  perspiration,  strengin 
eus  the  limbs,  &c,  1  know  an  eminent  physician  who  used  to  say 
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(liat  lic  luacie  his  children  dance,  instead  of  giving  ineiu  pliysfc.  It 
were  well  if  more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  COLD  BATH  luay  be  considered  as  an  aid  to  exercise.  By,  it 
the  body  is  braced  and  strengthened,  the  circulation  and  secretions 
promoted,  and,  were  it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  diseases,  as 
the  rickets,  scropliula,  iVc.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  an- 
cients, who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and  robust, 
were  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
report,  the  practice  of  immersing  children  daily  in  cold  water  must 
have  been  very  common  among  our  ancestors. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  arises  from  the 
superstitions  prejudices  of  nurses.  These  are  often  so  strong,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  them  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  I  have  known 
some  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a  child's  skin  after  bathing  it,  lest  it 
should  destroy  the  effect  of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothe* 
dipt  in  tlie  water  upon  the  child,  andeither  put  it  to  bed,  or  sutler  it  to 
go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  oi 
the  water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a  particular  saint ; 
wJiile  others  place  their  confidence  in  a  certain  number  of  dips,  as 
three,  seven,  nine,  or  the  like;  and  the  world  could  not  persuade 
them,  if  these  do  not  succeed,  to  try  it  a  little  longer.  Thus,  by 
the  whims  of  nurses,  children  lose  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  physician  from  that  medicine  are  often  frustrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  set  aside  the  cold  bath,  be- 
cause some  nurses  make  a  wrong  use  of  it.  Every  child,  when  ia 
health,  should  at  least  have  its  extremities  daily  washed  in  cold  wa- 
ter. This  is  a  partial  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none. 
In  winter  this  may  suffice  ;  but,  in  the  warm  season,  if  a  child  be  re- 
laxed, or  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  rickets  or  scrophula,  its 
whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently  immersed  in  cold  water.  Care 
however  must  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
stomach  full.  The  child  should  bedipped  onlyonce  at  a  time,  should 
be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have  its  skin  well  rubbed  with  a  dry 
eloth. 

THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  UNWHOLESOME  AIR  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Few  things  prove  more  destructive  to  children  than  confined  or 
unwholesome  air.  This  is  one  reason  w  hy  so  few  of  those  infants 
who  are  put  into  hospitals,  or  parish  workhouses,  live.  These  places 
are  generally  crowded  with  old,  sickly,  and  infirm  people  ;  by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  so  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a 
poison  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholesome  air  is  likewise  destructive  to  many  of  the  chil- 
dren born  in  great  towns.  There  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  live 
in  low,  dirty,  confined  houses,  to  which  the  fresh  air  has  hardly  any 
^ccess  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robust,  raa'y  live 
•»  such  situations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their  ofl^pi  ing,  few 
ot  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  an(hhose  whodo  are  weak  and  deformed. 
As  sucli  people  are  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  tiicir  childrcu  abroad 
mlo  tlie  open  air,  we  must  l:^  our  account  witii  losing  the  f:reater 
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part  of  tlieni.  But  tho  rich  have  not  this  excuse.  It  is  theirbusinebs 
to  see  their  cliildi  en  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in 
tiieopen  air  for  a  sufficient  time.  This  will  always  succeed  better  if 
the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often  negligent 
and  allow  a  child  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  instead  oi 
leuding  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother  surely  needs  air  as  well 
as  her  children ;  and  how  can  she  be  better  employed  tllan  iu 
Attending  them  ? 

A  very  bad  custom  prevails,  of  making  children  sleep  in  small 
ipartjnents,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into  one  chamber.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  nursery  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  best  ai  red  room 
in  the  hovase.  When  children  are  confined  in  small  apartments,  the 
iiir  not  only  becomes  unwholesome,  but  the  heat  relaxes  theirsolids, 
renders  them  delicate,  and  disposes  them  to  colds  and  other  dis- 
orders. Nor  is  the  custom  of  wrapping  them  up  too  close  in  cra- 
dles less  pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurses  were  afraid  less 
jhildren  should  suffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually cover  th&child's  face  while  asleep,  und  others  wrap  a  cover- 
mg  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced  t» 
fcreatiie  the  same  air  oveir  and  over  all  the  time  it  sleeps.  Cradles 
indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would 
be  better  if  they  were  totally  laid  aside. 

A  child  is  generally  laid  to  sleep  with  all  its  cloths  on ;  and  if  a 
flumber  of  others  are  heaped  above  them,  it  must  be  overheated  ; 
by  which  means  it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  usual  clothings 
(vhich  IS  too  frequently  the  case. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  sleep  all  night 
m  warm  close  apartments,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  compared 
to  plants  nursed  in  a  hot-house,  instead  of  the  open  air.  Though 
such  plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  some  time,  they 
wiU  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  strength,  vigour,  and  magni- 
tude, which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would 
they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  should  they  be  exposed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  open  air,  should  not  be  too  early  sent  to  great  towns,  where  it 
is  confined  and  Qnwholesome.  This  is  frequently  done  -with  a  view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  lo  their  health. 
All  scliools  and  seminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  sa 
situated  as  to  have  fresh,  dry,  wholesome  air,  and  should  never  be 
too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  particular  advantages  oi 
wholesome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad  consequences  which  pro- 
reed  from  the  want  of  it,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  of  several  thou- 
sands of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I  do  not  remem- 
l>cr  one  instance  of  a  single  child  who  continued  healthy  in  a  close 
confined  situation  ;  but  have  often  known  the  most  obstinate  dis- 
t  ases  cured  by  removing  them  from  such  a  situation  to  an  open  free 
air.  Infants  apparently  expiring  in  convulsion-fits  have  been  reco- 
vered by  being  removed  into  the  fresh  air,  and  by  being  divested 
nl'tlie  many  folds  of  flannel  in  which  they  were  rolled  anil  muffled. 
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It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  choice  of  nurses. 
This  would  be  svasting  time.  Coniuion  sense  will  direct  every  one  to 
chuse  a  woman  who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk.  If  she  be  at 
the  same  timeclcanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  shecan  hardly  fail 
to  make  a  proper  nurse.  After  all,  however,  the  only  certain  proof  of 
d  good  nurse,  is  a  healthy  child  upon  her  breast.  But,  as  the  mis- 
conduct of  nurses  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  beof  impor- 
tance to  point  out  a  few  of  their  most  baneful  errors,  in  order  to 
aiake  parents  look  more  strictly  into  the  ronduct  of  those  to 
^.  hom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  ^t  admits  of  some  exceptions,  yet  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  ever ij  tooman  who  nurses  foT  hiTe  should  be  care- 
fully looked  after,  or  she  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reason  pa- 
rents ought  always  to  have  their  children  nursed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  possible ;  and  w^here  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  be  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  the  choice  of  those  persons  to  whom  they 
intrust  them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman  who  abandon* 
her  own  child  to  suckle  another  for  the  sake  of  gain,  shculdfeel  the 
iii'ection  of  a  parent  towards  her  nursling  :  ^etso  necessary  are  the 
itiections  in  a  nurse,  ^hat  bpl  for  them,  the  human  race  would 
soon  be  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  those  who  nurse  for  hire,  is 
dozing  children  with  stupefactives,  or  such  things  as  lull  them  a- 
sleep.  An  indolent  nurge,  who  does  not  give  a  child  suflacient  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  to  make  it  sleep,  and  dees  not  chuse  to  bedis-- 
turbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  seldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a  ,dose 
of  laudanum,  diacoduni,  saffron,  or,  what  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  dose  of  spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors.  These,  though  they 
be  certain  poison  to  infants,  are  every  day  administered  by  many 
who  bear  the  character  of  very  good  nurses ;  but  if  a  motlier  on 
visiting  her  child  at  nurse  finds  it  always  asleep,  I  would  advise  her 
to  remove  it  immediately,  otherwise  it  will  soon  sleep  its  last. 

A  nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine  that  this 
defect  may  be  supplied  by  giving  the  child  wines,  cordiai  waters, 
or  other  strong  liquors.  This  is  an  egregious  mistake.  The  only- 
thing  that  has  any  chance  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nurse's  milk, 
must  be  somewhat  nearly  the  same  quality  as  cow's  milk,  ass's 
raiik,  or  beaf  tea,  with  a  little  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the 
help  of  strong  liquors.  These,  instead  of  nourishing  an  infant,  ne- 
ver fiiil  to  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurses  suffering  them  to  cry  lono-  and 
vehemently.  This  strains  their  tender  bodies,  and  frequently *occa 
Bions  ruptures,  inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A  child  ne 
ver  continues  to  cry  long  without  some  cause,  which  might  always 
be  discovered  by  proper  attention  ;  and  the  nurse  who  can  hear 
an  mfant  cry  till  it  has  almost  spent  itself,  without  endeavouring 
to  please  it,  must  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  eare  of  a  human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be  suspected. 
They  trust  to  it,  and  neglect  their  duty.  I  never  knew  a  good  nursit 
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vrlio  had  her  Godfrey's  cordial.  Daffy's  elixirs,  Dalby  s  carminative. 
Sec.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a  dose  of"  medicine  will 
make  up  for  all  defects  in  food,  air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness.  By 
errors  of  this  kind,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  one  half  the  children 
Avho  die  annually  in  London  lose  their  lires. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another  very  pernicious 
custoui  of  indolent  nurses.  This  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  it  galls 
and  frets  the  infant,  and,  by  relaxing  the  solids,  occasions  scrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  diseases.  A  dirty  nurse  is  always  to  be  suspected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children  from  bad  hu- 
mours, by  throwing  them  upon  the  skin ;  by  this  means  fevers  and 
other  diseases  are  prevented.  Nurses  are  apt  to  mistake  such  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  some  other  infectious  disorder.  Accordingly 
tliey  l-ake  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children 
lose  their  lives;  and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  opposed  in  the  very  me- 
thod she  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  which  every 
«urse  should  observe,  never  to  stop  any  eruption  without  proper  ad- 
vice, or  being  well  assured  that  it  is  not  of  a  critical  nature.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loose  stools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  often  prevents  or 
carries  off  ti)e  diseases  of  infants.  If  these  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  be  checked ;  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greatest  caution.  Nurses,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  loose  stools, 
frequently  fly  to  the  use  of  astringents,  or  such  things  as  bind  the 
body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  otherfetal  diseases,  are  occa- 
ioned.  A  dose  of  rhubarb,  a  gentle  vomit,  or  some  otherevacuatioH, 
should  always  precede  the  use  of  astringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  nurses  is,  concealing  the  diseases  of 
children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are  extremely  ready  to  do, 
especially  when  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  their  own  negligence. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  of  persons  who  have  been  rendered 
lamefor  lifeby  a  fall  from  theirnurse's  arms,  which  she,  through  fear, 
concealed  till  the  misfortuue  was  past  cure.  Every  parent  who  in- 
trusts  a  nurse  with  the  care  of  a  child,  ought  to  give  her  the  strictest 
charge  not  to  conceal  the  most  trifling  disorder  or  misfortune  that 
muj  befal  it. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  nurse  who  conceals  any  misfortune 
which  happens  to  a  child  under  her  care  till  it  loses  its  life  or  limbs, 
should  not  be  puniahed.  A  few  examples  of  this  would  save  the  lives 
of  many  infauts;  but  as  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
ever  be  the  case,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  te  all  parents  to 
look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trust  so  valuable  a  trea- 
sure entirely  in  l!ic  hands  of  a  hireling. 

No  person  ought  to  imagine  these  things  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
On  the  proper  miuiagement  of  children  depend  not  only  their  health 
and  usefulness  in  life,  but  likewise  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
slate  to  which  they  bclo:^.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
any  state  where  it  prevails  ;  and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who 
love  their  offspring,  and  wish  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore^ 
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ill  the  inaiiagciucnt  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
Jun  e  a  tendency  to  make  theiu  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to  take  every 
lucLliod  iu  their  power  U>  render  their  constitutions  strong  and  hardy. 

 By  arts  like  these, 

Laconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  sous  ; 

And  Rome's  uuconquer'd  legions  urg'd  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro'  every  toil  in  every  clime.  Armstrong. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  the  Lahoriovs,  the  Sedentary,  and  the  Studious. 

THAT  m€n  are  exposed  to  particular  diseases  from  the  occupations 
they  follow,  is  a  fact  well  known;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a 
nsutter  of  some  difficulty.  Most  people  are  under  the  necessitv  of 
tollowing  those  employments  to  whicli  they  have  been  bred  whether 
they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  in 
w.ghmg  m  a  general  way,  as  some  authors  have  done,  a-ainst  those 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  healtli^,  we  shall  endeavour  tb  noint 
out  the  circuHJstauces  in  each  of  them  from  which  the  danger  chioflv 
arises,  and  to  propose  the  mojt  rational  methods  of  preventing  it 

C  hemis  ts,  founders,  forgers,  glass-makers,  and  several  other  artists 
are  hurt  by  the  unwholesome  air  which  they  are  obliged  tf>  breathe 
This  air  IS  not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arisinc.  from 
Bietals  and  minerals,  but  is  so  charged  with  phlogiston  as  to  be  ren 
dered  u«fit  for  expanding  the  lungs  sufficiently,  and  answering  the 
olher  important  purposes  of  respiration.    Hence  proceed  asthmas 
coughs  and  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  so  incident  to  persons  Tho 
tollow  these  employments.  ^ 

To  prevent  such  consequences,  as  far  as  possible,  the  places  where 
these  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  discharge  the  smoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  I 
fr.e  current  of  fresh  air.  Such  artists  oaght  never  to  con  inue  To«' 
.t  work ;  and  when  they  give  over,  thfey  should  suffer  themselves  1 
cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before  thev  go  into  he  open 
air  They  ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of^oW  weak^or 
watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  arehot,  nor  to  indulge  in C^Sts 

wlimhev  ca^;  t^^  ofair  which  prove  most  destructive  to  mines,  are 
Tir  becomeB  a  no  ^on';  T,'"^  choke.damp.  In  both  cases  the 
^^er  from  'I'  l^eing  loaded  with  phlogiston.  The  dan- 

ger from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  cxplod.  before  i 
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accumulates  intoo  great  quantities,  and  the  latter  may  be  generally 
carried  off  by  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Mn>ers  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholesome  air,  but  likewise  by  the 
particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their  skin,  clothes,  &c.  These 
are  abserbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occasion  palsies,  ver- 
tigoes, and  other  nervous  affections,  which  often  prore  fatal.  Fal- 
lopius  observes,  that  those  who  work  in  mines  of  mercury  seldom 
live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and  several  other  metals 
are  likewise  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fasting,  nor  continue  too  long 
at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and  their  liquor  o-eae- 
rous ;  nothing  more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They 
should  by  all  means  avoid  costiveness.  This  may  either  be  done  \>y 
chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salad 
oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body,  but  sheathes  and  defends  the  in- 
testines from  the  ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  to  wash  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to- 
preserve  the  health  of  such  people  than  a  strict  and  almost  religi- 
ous regard  to  cleanliness. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  smelters,  makers  of  white  lead,  and 
many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as 
miners;  and  ought  to  observe  the  same  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work  in  putrid  ani- 
mal substances,  fire  likewise  liable  to  suffer  from  the  unwholesome 
smells  or  eifluvia  of  these  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  same  re- 
gard to  cleanliness  as  miners ;  and  in  hen  they  are  affected  with 
nausea,  sickness,  or  indigestion,  we  would  advice  them  to  take  a 
vomit  or  a  gentle  purge.  Such  substances  ought  always  to  be 
manufactured  as  soon  as  possible.  When  long  kept,  they  not 
only  become  unwholesome  to  those  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewise  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of  dUt  subject,  to 
specify  the  diseases  peculiar  to  persons  of  every  occupation  ;  we 
shall  therefore  consider  mankind  under  the  general  classes  of 
Laborious,  Sedeniary^  and  Studious. 

THE  liABORIOUS. 

r 

Though  those  Who  follow  laborious  employments  are  in  genera  .  ■ 
the  most  healthy  of  hiankind,  yet  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
and  the  places  Where  they  are  carried  on,  expose  them  more  parti- 
cularly to  some  diseases.  Husbandmen,  for  example,  are  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  country,  are 
often  very  great  and  sudden,  and  occasion  co!ds,  coughs,  quinsies, 
rlieumatisms,  fevers,  and  other  acute  disordet-s.  They  are  also  for- 
ced, to  work  hard,  and  carry  burdens  above  their  strength,  which,  by 
straining  the  vessels,  occasion  asthmas,  ruptures,  pleurisies,  &c. 

Those  who  labo*ir  without  doors  are  often  afflicted  with  intermit- 
ting fevers  or  aguies,  occasioned  by  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  poot  living,  bad  water,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
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ground,  eveniujj  dews,  night  air,  flee,  to  which  they  are  frequently 
exposed. 

Such  us  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers,  &o.  are  obli 
.ged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  j;;reater  force,  and  also  to  keeji 
their  lun^s  distended  witli  more  violence  than  necessary  for  com- 
mon respiration  :  by  this  means  the  tender  vessels  of  the  lungs  are 
overstretched,  and  often  burst,  insomuch  that  a  spitting  of  blood, 
or  fever,  ensues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  instance  to  this  pur- 
pose, of  a  man  who,  upon  a  wager,  carried  an  ass;  but  was  soon 
after  seized  with  a  fever,  a  vomiting  of  blood,  and  a  rupture- 
Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of  mere  laziness, 
which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what  should  be  (lone  at  twice. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  strongest  men  are  most  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burden$, 
hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  bpast^ 
jF  his  strength  without  a  rupture,  a  spitting  of  blood,  or  some 
other  disease,  which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  fqlly.  One  would 
;raagine  the  daily  instances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects,  of  carrying 
jreat  weights,  running,  wrestling,  and  thel-ke,  would  be  suffici- 
-ent  to  prevent  such  practices. 

There  are  indeed  some  employments  which  necessarily  require 
a.great  exertion  of  strength;  as  porters,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
kc.  None  ought  to  follow  these  but  men  of  strong  body;  and 
ihey  should  never  exert  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  muscles  are  violently  strained,  frequent  rest  is 
r.ecessary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone ;  without  this, 
the  strength  and  constitution  will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  a  pre- 
mature old  age  be  induced. 

The  erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  a  disease  very  incident 
1.1  the  laborious.  It  is  occasioned  by  whatever  gives'a  sudden 
check  to  the  perspiration,  as  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body 
is  warm,  wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  sitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  labour  without 
doors  always  to  guard  against  these  inconveniences ;  but  it  is 
^nown  from  experience,  that  their  ill  consequences  might  often 
be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  passion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
ire  often  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as  the  erysipelas;  but 
they  may  likewise  proceed  from  flatulent  and  indigestible  food. 
Labourers  generally  eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  pease,  beans, 
rye,  and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  also  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  stewed,  or  raw,  with  various  kinds 
of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  often  drink  sour  milk,  stale 
small  bear,  or  the  like.  Such  a  mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind,  and  occasion  diseases  of  those  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  diseases  of  the  extremeties,  are 
Tikewise  com  mon  among  those  who  labour  without  doors.  These  dis- 
eases are  often  attributed  tq  venom,  or  some  kind  of  poison  ;  but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  sudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the 
contrary.  Wlien  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  come  from  the  field 
oclU  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire^  nnd  often  plunge  their  hands  iii 
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warm  water  by  wliich  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thos. 
parts  are  suddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vessels  not  yielding  so  quickly 
a  strangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation  or  a  mortification 
ensues. 

When  such  persons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire  for  sometime,  to  wash  their  hands  in  cold  watur, 
and  to  rub  them  well  with  a  dry  cloth.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
people  are  so  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  hmbs.  In  this  case  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub  the  parts  af- 
fected  with  snow,  or,  where  it  cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If 
they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  info  warm  water,  a  mortifica- 
tion will  generally  ensue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  season  are  apt  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the 
sun.  This  practice  is  so  dangerous,  that  they  often  awake  in  a  burn- 
ing fever.  Those  ardent  fevers,  which  prove  so  fatal  about  the  end 
of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occasioned  by 
this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which  they  ought  al- 
ways to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  should  go  home,  or  at 
leastgetunder  some  cover  where  they  may  repose  themselves  in  safely. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields  from  morning 
till  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their 
health.  However  homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  re- 
gular times ;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently  they 
should  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  replenished  with  fresh 
nourishment,  they  soon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the 
very  worst  kind. 

Many  labourers  are  extremely  careless  with  respect  to  what  they 
eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indolence,  use  unwholesome 
food,  when  they  might,  for  the  same  expence,  have  that  which  is 
wholesome.  In  some  parts  of  Britain,  the  peasants  are  too  careless 
even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dressing  their  own  victuals.  Such  people 
would  live  upon  one  meal  a  day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour 
though  it  were  to  procure  them  the  greatest  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a  very  bad  kind  are  often  occasioned  among  labourers 
by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  nourished,  the  hu- 
mours become  vitiated,  and  the  solids  weak  ;  from  whence  the  most 
fatal  consequences  ensue.  Pooi-  living  is  likewise  productive  of  many 
of  those  cutaneous  diseases  so  frequent  among  lower  classes  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  remarkable  that  cattle,  when  puiched  in  their  food,  are 
generally  affected  with  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
appear when  they  are  put  upon  a  good  pasture.  This  shews  how 
much  a  good  state  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  proper  nourishment. 

Poverty  not  only  occasions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  diseases 
4»f  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much  foresight  ;  and,  if  they 
had,  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  save  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a  shift  to  live  from  day  to  day ;  and  when  any  disease  overtakes 
them,  they  are  miserable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity' 
ought  always  to  exert  itself.  To  relieve  the  industrious  poor  in  dis- 
tress, is  surely  the  most  exalted  act  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 
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alone,  who  are  witnesses  of  tl»ose  scenes  of  culuniily,  can  term  a  no- 
tion of  what  numbers  pcrisli  in  diseases  forwant  of  proper  assistance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Labourers  arc  ofteu  hurt  by  a  foolish  emulation,  whicli  jjrompt? 
ihem  to  vie  witi>  one  another,  till  they  overheat  themselves  tosucii  a 
degree  as  to  occasion  a  fever,  or  even  to  dro[)  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deserve  to  be  looked 
upon  in  no  better  light  than  self-murderers. 

The  office  of  a  soldier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
laborious  employments.  Soldiers  suffer  many  hardships  from  the  in- 
clemency of  seasons,  long  marches,  bad  provisions,  hunger,  watch- 
ing, unwholesome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  These  occasion  fevers, 
fluxes,  rheumatisms,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  which  generally  do 
greater  execution  than  the  sword,  especially  when  campaigns  are 
continued  too  late  in  the  year. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies  should  take  care  that  their 
soldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  They  ought  also  to  finish  their 
campaigns  in  due  season,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and 
well-aired  winter  quarters.  These  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  the  siek  at  a  proper  distance  from  those  in  health,  would 
tend  greatly  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  soldiery. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  soldiers  suff  er  not  less  from  indo- 
lence and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardships  iu  time 
of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  therefore  be 
of  great  importance,  could  a  scheme  be  formed  for  rendering  the 
military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more  useful. 
These  desirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  em- 
ploying them  for  some  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  ac- 
cordingly. By  this  means,  idleness,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  t>e 
prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered  ;  public  works,  as  harbours, 
cauals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be  made  without  hurting  manu- 
facturers ;  and  soldiers  might  be  enabled  to  marry  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren. A  scheme  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  conducted,  so  as  not  to 
depress  the  martial  spirit,  provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or 
five  hours  every  day,  and  always  to  work  without  doors  :  no  soldiers 
should  be  suffered  to  work  too  long,  nor  to  follow  any  sedentary  em- 
ployment. Sedentary  employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate, 
quite  unfit  for  the  hardships  of  war :  whereas  working  for  a  few  hours 
every  day  without  doors  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerves,  and  increase  their  strength  and  courage. 

Sailors  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  laborious.  They  undergo 
great  hardships  from  change  of  climate,  the  violence  of  the  weather, 
hard  labour,  bad  previsions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  so  great  importance 
both  to  the  trade  and  safety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains 
can  never  be  bestowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  preserving  their 
lives. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  sea-faring  people  is  excess. 
When  they  get  on  shore,  after  having  been  long  at  sea,  without  re- 
gard to  the  climate,  or  their  own  constitutions,  they  plunge  head- 
long into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  persist  till  a  fever  puts  an  cud 
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to  tbeir  lives.  Tlius  intemperance,  ai?d  not  the  climate,  is  often  the 
cause  why  so  many  of  oht  brave  sailors  die  on  foreign  coasts.  Such 
people  ought  net  to  live  too  low  ;  but  they  will  find  moderation  the 
best  defence  against  fevers  and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  somctiioes  getting  wet.  When 
this  happens,  they  should  change  their  clothes  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
lieved, and  take  every  method  to  restore  theperspiration.  They  should 
not,  iu  this  case,  make  too  free  wifh  spirit*  or  otherstroug  liquors, 
but  should  rather  drink  them  diluted  with  warm  water,  and  goim- 
mediately  to  bed,  where  a  sound  sleep  and  a  gentle  sweat  would  set 
all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  sailors  suffer  most  from  unwholesome  food. 
The  constant  use  of  salted  provisions  vitiates  the  humours,  and  oc- 
casions the  scurvy,  asd  other  obstinate  maladies.  It  is  bo  easy  mat- 
ter to  prevent  this  disease  in  long  voyages  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  think, 
ing,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  affecting  so  desirable  an  ends 
wer*  due  pains  bestowed  for  that  purpose.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a  long  time  al:  sea,  as  onions, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When 
fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  cither  fresh  or  fermented, 
may.  With  these  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewise  contribute  to  vitiate  the  humours. 
Flour  will  keep  for  a  long  time  on  board,  of  which  fresh  bread  might 
frequently  be  made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infused  with  boil- 
ing water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort, 
is  very  wholesome,  and  is  found  lo  bean  antidote  against  the  scurvy 
Small  wines  and  cyder  might  likewise  be  plentifully  laid  in ;  and 
should  they  turn  sour,  they  would  still  be  useful  as  vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  a  great  antidote  against  diseases,  and  should  be  used  by  all  tra- 
vellers, especially  at  sea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  watw 
they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive  ought  likewise  to  be  carried  on 
board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Fresh  broths  made  of  portable 
soup,  and  puddings  made  of  pease  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be 
used  plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  con- 
versant in  these  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of 
that  brave  and  useful  set  of  men. 

The  principal  means  employed  with  remarkable  success  by  our 
celebrated  circumnavigator.  Captain  Cooke,  were  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  procuring  abundance  of  vegetable  aliment  and  fresh  pro- 
visions, especially  good  water.  In  dry  weather  his  people  aired  their 
hammocks,  and  were  allowed  at  all  times  a  sufficient  time  for  rest 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  the  diet, 
air.  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to  the  cleanliness  of  sea-faring 
people  they  would  be  the  most  healthy  set  of  men  in  the  world ;  but 
when  these  are  neglected,  the  very  reverse  will  happen. 

The  best  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to  sailors  or  sol 
diers  on  foreign  coasts,  especially  where  dampness  prevails   is  the 
Peruvian  bark.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dis- 
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cases.  About  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  everyday;  or  if  this  should 
prore  disagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange- 
peel,  and  two  drachms  of  snake  root  coarsely  powdered,  may  b  •  in- 
fused for  two  or  three  days  in  an  English  quart  of  brandy,  and  Iralf  a 
wine  glass  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  wlien  the  stomach  is 
empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antjj^te  against 
fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting, and  otht  r  fevers,  in  unheatUiy  climates. 
It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either 
be  infused  in  water,  wine,  or  spirits,  as  recommended  above,  or 
made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  thelike. 

THE  SEDENTAKY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man  than 
a  sedentary  life,  yet  this  class  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  species.  Almost  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufacturing 
countries  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  sedentary. 

The  appellation  of  sedentary  has  generally  been  given  only  to  the 
studious  ;  we  can  see  no  reason,  however,  for  restricting  it  to  them 
alone.  iMany  arti6cers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  denom- 
nated  sedentary  as  the  studious,  with  this  particular  disadvantage, 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  sit  in  very  awkward  postures,  which, 
the  sudious  need  not  do,  unless  they  please. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  most  healthful  of  all  employments,  is 
now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to  carry  on  any  other  business. 
But  those  who  imagine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  sufficient 
to  employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  mistaken.  An  ancientt  Ro- 
man we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce  of 
one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a  modern  Britain,  if  he  would  be 
contented  to  live  like  a  Roman.  This  shews  what  an  immense' 
increase  ot  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of  domestic  riches.  Where  itis  neg- 
lected, whatever  wealth  may  be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and 
misery  will  abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
state  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thousands  of  people  may  be 
in  full  employment  to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can 
never  happen  to  those  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat 
the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  industry  obtain,  at  least 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Though  sedentary  employments  are  necessary,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  any  person  should  be  confined  for  life  to  these 
alone.  Were  such  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  active 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  constant  confine- 
ment that  ruins  the  health.  A  man  n.ay  not  be  hurl  by  sitting  five 
or  SIX  hours  a  day  ;  but  if  he  is  cjjligod  to  sit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will 
soon  become  a  prey  to  disease. 

But  it  \a  not  want  of  exercise  alone  which  hurts  Sedentary  people  ; 
they  likewise  suffer  from  the  confined  air  whicla  they  breathe.  Itis 
very  common  to  see  ten  or  a  dozen  tailors,  for  example,  crowded 
into  one  small  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room  for  one  per- 
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6on  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  situation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a  time,  often  witis  the  addition  of  several  candles, 
which  tend  likewise  to  waste  the  air,  and  render  it  less  fitfor  respira- 
tion. Air  that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  phthisical  coughs,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  breast,  so  incident  to  Eedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perspiration  from  a  great  number  of  persons  ])ent  up  to- 
gether, renders  the  air  unwholesome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter 
will  be  greatly  increased,  if  a-ny  one  of  t.hem  happens  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  to  be  otherwise  diseased.  Those  who  sit  near  him  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  same  air,  can  hardly  foil  to  be  infected.  It 
would  be  a  rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a  dozen  sedentary  people  all 
in  good  health.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  together  must  there- 
fore be  evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  those  who  follow  sedentary  employments  are  constantly 
in  a  bending  posture,  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a 
situation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A  bending  posture  obstructs  all  tiie 
vital  motions,  and  of  course  must  destroy  the  health.  Accordingly 
wefind  such  artificers  generally  complainingof  indigestions,  flatuleu- 
cies,  head-aolies,  pains  of  the  breast,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  sedentary  people,  instead  of  being  pushed  forwards 
by  an  erect  posture,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  is  in  a  manner 
confined  in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigestions,  costiveness,  wind,  and 
other  hypochondri>acal  afi'ections,  the  constant  companions  of  the  se- 
dentary. Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  perfijrmed 
tvhere  exercise  is  wanting ;  and  when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be 
-discharged  in  this  way  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  must  have 
6ad  effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mass  of  humours. 

A  bending  posture  is  likewise  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  When  this  or- 
gan is  compressed,  the  air  cannot  have  free  excess  into  all  its  parts, 
so  as  to  expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhesions,  &c. 
are  formed,  which  often  end  in  consumptions.  Besides,  the  proper 
action  of  thelungsbeingabsolutely  necessary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  soon  become  universally  depra\'ed, 
and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  pressure  on  the  bowels, 
but  also  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  obstructs  the  circulation 
in  these  parts,  and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, &c.  frequently  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  altogether :  besides, 
the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  stagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perspi- 
ration is  obstructed  ;  from  whence  proceed  the  scab,  ulcerous  sores, 
foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases  so  common  among  this 
class  of  the  community. 

A  bad  figure  of  body  is  a  very  common  consequence  of  close  appli- 
cation to  sedentary  employments.  The  spine,  for  example,  by  being 
continually  bent,  puts  on  a  crooked  shape,  and  generally  remains  so 
ever  after.  But  a  bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  observed  to  be 
hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A  sedentary  life  seldom  fails  to  occasion  an  universal  relaxation  o£ 
the  solids.  This  is  the  great  source  from  wlience  most  of  the  disease* 
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of  a  sedentary  people  flow.  The  sciopliiila,  coiisuni|)tion,  hysterics, 
and  nervous  diseases,  now  so  common,  were  very  little  known  in  this 
country  before  sedentary  artificers  became  so  numerous ;  and  they 
are  very  little  known  stiil  among  such  of  our  people  as  follow  active 
employments  without  tloors,  though  hi  great  towns  atleasttwo  thirds 
of  the'inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  those  evils,  because  many  who  liavn 
been  accustomed  to  a  sedentary  life,  like  ricketty  children,  lose  all 
inclination  for  exercise;  we  shad,  liowever,  throw  out  a  few  hints 
with  respect  to  the  most  likely  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  this 
useful  set  of  people,  which  some  of  them,  we  hope,  w)llbe  wise  enough 
to  pay  attention  to. 

It  inis  been  already  observed,  that  sedentary  artificers  are  often 
!iiurt  by  their  bending  posture.  They  ought  therefore  to  stand  or  sit 
as  erect  as  the  nature  of  their  employments  will  permit.  They  should 
likewisechange  theirpostnre  frequently,  and  should  never  sit  too  long 
at  a  time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  aoy  thing 
that  will  promote  the  vital  moiions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time  for  exer- 
cise ;  yet  short  as  it  is,  they  seldom  employ  it  properly.  A  journey- 
man tailor  or  weaver,  for  example,  instead  of  walking  abroad  for 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leasure,  chuses  often  to  spend 
them  in  a  public-house,  or  in  playing  at  some  sedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  loses  both  his  time  and  liis  money. 

The  awkward  postures  in  which  many  sedentary  artificers  work 
seem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  custom  than  necessi  y.  For  example, 
a  table  might  surely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a  dozen  tailors  to  sit 
round  with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  tohang  down,  or  rest  upon  a 
foot-board,  as  they  should  chuse.  A  place  might  likewise  be  cut  out 
ibr  each  person,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  sit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  present  mode  of  sitting-  cross-legged. 

All  sedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  most  religious  regard  to 
cleanliness.  Both  their  situation  and  occupations  render  this  highly 
necessary.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  preserve  their  health, 
than  a  strict  attention  to  it :  and  such  of  them  as  neglect  it,  not  only 
run  the  hazard  of  losing  health,  but  of  becoming  a  nuisance  to  their 
neighbourhood  and  friends. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy  or  hard  of  diges 
lion,  and  should  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  sobriety.  A  person  who 
works  hard  without  doors  will  soon  throw  o8"a  debauch  ;  but  one  who 
sits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that 
sedentary  people  are  seized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking,.  When 
such  persons  feel  their  spirits  low,  instead  of  running  to  the  tavun 
for  relief,  they  should  ride  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove 
the  complaint  more  effectually  than  strong  liquor,  and  would  never 
hurt  the  constitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  seden- 
frary,  we  shall  recommend  t<J  them  the  following  general  plan,  vir. 
That  every  person  who  follows  a  sedentary  employment  should  culti- 
vate a  piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he  miglit  dig,  plant, 
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sow,  and  weed  at  leisure  hours,  so  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercise  ann 
amusement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  After 
working  an  hour  in  a  garden,  a  man  will  return  with  more  keenness 
to  his  employment  within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle 
Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  health.  It  nol 
only  gives  exercise  to  every  part  of  the"  body,  btjt  the  very  smell  of  the 
earth  and  fresh  lierbs  revives  and  cheers  tiie  spirits,  whilst  the  perpe- 
tual prospect  of  something  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  enter- 
tains the  mind.  We  are  so  formed  as  to  be  always  pleased  with  some- 
what in  prospect,  however  distant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the 
happiness  that  most  men  feel  in  planting,  sowing,  building,  &c.  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early  ages  : 
and,  when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happiness  con- 
sisted as  we  do. 

It  may  seem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to  manufacturers 
in  great  towns ;  but  observation  proves  that  the  plan  is  very  practica- 
ble. In  the  town  of  Sheifield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  great  iron 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a  journeyman  cutler  who 
does  not  possess  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  cultivates  as  a  garden. 
This  practice  has  many  salutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  these 
people  to  take  exercise  without  doors,  but  also  to  eat  many  greens, 
coots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of 
purchasing.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  manufacturers  in  any  other 
town  in  Great  Britain  should  not  follow  the  same  plan. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great  towns.  The 
situation  may  have  some  advaniages,  but  it  has  likewise  many  disad 
vantages.  All  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground;  which  indeed  most  of  them 
do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercise,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  least  as  my  observation  extends,  me- 
chanics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  those  in  - 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and 
seldom  fail  to  rear  a  healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a  word,  exercise  without  doors,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  health.  Those  who  neglect  it,  though  they  may 
for  a  while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  Their  hu- 
mours are  generally  vitiated,  their  solids  relaxed,  and  their  spirits 
languid  and  depressed. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Ir^teuse  thinking  is  so  destructive  to  health,  that  few  instances  ca« 
be  produced  of  studious  persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy.  Hard 
study  always  implies  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  when  intense  thinking  is 
joined  to  the  want  of  exercise,  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a  few  months  of  close  application  to 
study  ruin  an  excellent  constitution,  by  inducing  a  train  of  nervbus 
complaints  which  never  could  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual  action,  and 
would  be  as  soon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 
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So  great  is  the  power  of  tlie  aniiul  ever  the  liody,  lliat,  by  its  in- 
fluence, the  wliole  vital  motions  may  be  aecHeTatcfl  or  retarded  lo 
almost  anv  degree.  Tluis  cheerfulnoss  and  mirlh  quicken  tlie  circu- 
uUion,  and  promote  all  the  secretions;  whereas  sadness  and  profouml 
/hought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  eveu 
a  degree  of  thoughtlessness  is  necessary  to  liealth.  Indeed  the  pcr- 
])etual  thinker,  seldom  enjoys  either  health  or  spirits;  while  the  per- 
son Mho  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  think  long.  In  a 
few  years  they  generally  become  quite  stupid,  aud  exhibit  a  melan- 
choly pToof  how  readily  the  greatest  blessings  may  be  abused.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  else  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a  vice  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  atiord  a  greater  proof  of  wisdom,  than  for  a  man 
frequcniy  and  seasonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  active  diversions  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  nature  of  that  connexion 
which  subsists  between  the  mind  and  body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
ner iu  w  hich  they  miit-ually  aft'ect  each  other,  we  shall  only  mention 
those  diseases  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and 
endeavotrr  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  persons  are  very  subject  to  the  gout.  This  painful  dis- 
ease iu  p.  great  measure  proceeds  from  mdigestion,  and  an  obstructed 
perspiration.  It  is  impossible  that  the  man  who  sits  from  morning 
till  night  should  either  digest  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  secretions 
in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which  should  be  thrown  off 
by  the  skin  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly 
prepared,  diseases  must  ensue. 

The  studious  are  likewise  very  liable  to  the  stone  and  gravel. 
Exercfse  greatly  promotes  both  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine; 
consequently  a  sedentary  life  must  have  the  contrary  effect.  Any 
one  may  be  satisfied  of  this  by  observing,  that  he  passes  mueh  more 
urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  also  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than 
when  he  sits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  slow,  obstructions  in  that  organ 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  inactivity.  Hence  seden- 
tary people  are  frequently  afflicted  with  schirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  secretion  and  discharge  of  the  bile  is  so  necessary  a  part  of 
the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where  these  are  not  duly  performed,  the 
health  must  soon  be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigestion,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  a  wasting  of  the  whole  body,  seldom  fail  to  be  the  conse- 
quences  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  liver,  or  obstructions  of  the  bile. 

Few  diseases  prove  more  fatal  to  the  studious  than  consumptions 
of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  organ  cannot 
be  duly  expanded  in  those  who  do  not  take  proper  exercise  ;  and 
where  that  is  the  case,  obstructions  and  adhesions  will  ensue.  Not 
only  want  of  ejiercise,  but  the  posture  in  which  studious  persons  ge- 
nerally sit,  is  very  hurtful  to  th(j  lungs.  Those  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contract  a  habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often 
press  with  their  breast  upon  a  table  or  bench.  This  posture  cannot 
la/I  to  hurt  the  lungs. 
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No  person  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly  digest  his  food. 
But  intense  thinking  and  inactivity  never  fail  to  weaken  tiie  powers  of 
digestion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  tlie  solids 
Weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intense  thinking  often  occasions  grievous  head-aches 
which  bring  on  vertigos,  apoplexies,  palsies,  and  other  fatal  disorders. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  these  is,  never  to  study  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking  fre- 
quently a  little  of  some  opening  medicine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted  with  sore  eyes. 
Studying  by  candle-light  ispecul'ai  ly  liurtful  to  thesight.  This  ought 
to  be  practised  as  seldom  as  possible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
should  be  shaded,  and  the  head  should  not  be  held  too  low.  When 
the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  shou'd  be  bathed  every  night  and 
morning  in  cold  water,  fo  which  a  little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  excretions  are  very  defective 
in  the  studious.  The  dropsy  is  often  occasioned  by  the  retention  of 
those  humours  which  ouglit  to  be  carried  olFin  this  way.  Any  per- 
son may  observe,  that  silling  makes  his  legs  swell,  and  that  this  goes 
off  by  exercise  ;  which  clearly  points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  especially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the  effect  of  study. 
Nothing  afltcts  the  nerves  so  much  as  intense  thought.  It  in  a  niaur 
ner  unhinges  the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts.the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  disoiders  the  mind  itself.  Hence  a  delirium,  melancholy, 
and  even  madness,  are  often  the  eflects  of  close  application  to  study. 
Tn  fine,  there  is  no  disease  which  can  proceed  either  from  a  bad  stale 
of  the  humours,  a  defect  of  the  usual  secretions,  or  a  ueb'lity  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  may  not  be  induced  by  intense  thinking. 

The  most  afflicting  of  all  the  diseases  which  attack  the  studious  is 
the  hypochondriac.  This  disease  seldom  fails  to  be  the  com}>anion 
of  deep  thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a  complication  of  maladies 
than  a  single  one.  To  what  a  wretched  condition  are  the  best  of  men 
often  reduced  by  it  1  Their  strength  and  appetite  fail ;  a  perpetual 
gloom  hangs  over  their  minds;  they  live  in  the  constant  dread  ofdeath, 
and  are  continually  in  search  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas  I  it 
is  not  to  be  found.  Those  who  labour  under  this  disorder,  tlwugh 
they  are  often  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  justly  claim  our  highest 
sympathy  and  compassion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  for  a  person  to 
make  study  his  sole  business.  A  mere  student  is  seldom  a  useful 
memjjer  of  society.  He  offen  neglects  the  most  important  duties  of 
life,  in  order  to  pursue  studies  of  a  very  trifling  nature.  Indeed,  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  useful  invention  is  the  effect  of  mere  study. 
The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  researches,  they  generally  deviate 
the  more  from  common  sense,  and  too  often  lose  sight  of  it  allogeJher. 
Profound  speculations,  instead  of  making  men  wiser  or  better,  gene- 
rally render  them  absolute  sceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  necessary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to 
be  happy,  is  easily  obtained;  and  the  rest,  like  the  forbidden  fruiU 
serves  only  to  increase  his  misery. 
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Studious  persons,  in  order  to  relieve  dieir  minds,  must  not  (mlydis- 
coiitiuue  to  read  and  wrile,  but  engage  in  some  employment  or  divtr- 
siou  that  will  so  tar  occupy  tJic  thoughts  as  to  make  them  forget  ih.* 
business  of  the  closet.  A  solitary  ritle  or  walk  are  so  far  from  relaxing 
the  mind,  tliat  they  rather  encourage  tliotight.  Nothing  can  divert 
the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a  train  of  serious  thinking,  but  attention  to 
subjects  of  a  more  trivial  nature.  These  prove  a  kind  of  play  to  the 
mind,  and  consequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a  contempt  for  what  they  call  trifling 
companv.  Tiiey  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  any  but  philosophers. 
This  however  is  no  proof  of  their  being  philosophers  themselves.  No 
num  deserves  that  name  who  is  asliamed  to  unbend  his  mind,  by 
associating  with  tlie  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  society  of  children 
will  relieve  the  mind  ajid  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  study 
is  too  apt  to  occasion. 

As  studious  people  are  necessarily  much  within  doors,  they  should 
make  choice  of  a  large  and  well  aired  place  for  study.  This  would 
not  onlv  prevent  the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  spirits,  and  have  a  most  happy  influence  botlt  on  the  body 
and  mind.  It  is  said  of  Euripedes  the  tragedian,  that  he  used  to  re- 
tire to  a  dark  cave  to  compose  his  tragedies;  and  of  Demosthenes  the 
Grecian  orator,  that  he  chose  a  place  for  study  where  nothing  could 
be  either  heard  or  seen.  With  all  deference  to  such  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  taste.  A  man  may  surely  think  to 
as  good  purpose  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a  cave  ;  and  may  have 
as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  sun  render  tlie 
air  wholesome,  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  and  write  much  sliould  be  very  attentive  to  their 
posture.  They  ought  to  sit  and  stand  by  turas,  always  keeping  as 
nearly  in  an  erect  posture  as  possible.  Those  who  dictate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  to  read  or  speak  aloud. 
Tliis  not  only  exercises  the  liings,  but  almost  the  whole  body.  Hence 
studious  people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  discourses  hi  pub- 
lic. Public  speakers,  indeed,  sometimes  hunt  themselves  by  overact- 
ing their  part ;  but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere 
vociferation  merits  not  our  sympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reckoned  the  best" 
time  for  study.  It  is  so.  But  it  is  also  the  most  proper  season  for 
exercise,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  spirits  refr  eshed  with 
sleep.  Studious  people  should  therefore  sometimes  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  walking,  riding,  or  some  manly  diversions  \\athjout  doors.  This 
would  make  them  return  to  study  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be 
of  more  service  than  twice  the  time  after  their  spirits  are  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  It  is  not  sufhcient  to  take  diversion  only  when  we  can 
tliink  no  longer.  Every  studious  person  should  make  it  part  of  his 
bu?iness,  and  should  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more 
fian  tliose  of  study.  ' 

Music  has  a  very  happy  efioct  in  relieving  the  mind  when  fatiguec) 
with  study.  It  would  be  well  if  every  studious  person  won-  «o  far  ar~ 
quaiiited  with  that  science  as  to  amuse  himself  after  severe  tho.ight  by 
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playing  iuch  airs  as  hare  a  tendency  to  raise  the  spirits,  and  inspire 
clieerfulness  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries,  to  relieve  the 
mind  after  study,  should  betake  themselves  to  the  use  of  strong  li- 
quors. Tliis  indeed  is  a  remedy  ;  but  it  is  a  desperate  one,  and  always 
proves  destructive.  Would  such  persons,  when  their  spirits  are  low, 
get  on  horseback,  and  ride  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it 
a  more  efi^ctual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary's 
shop,  or  all  the  strong  liquors  in  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while  in  health,  pay 
so  little  regard  to  these  things.  There  is  not  any  thing  more  common 
than  to  see  a  miserable  object  over-run  witli  nervous  diseases,  bathing, 
walking,  riding,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  ever  thing  for  health  after  it  is 
gone  ;  yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  these  things  to  him  by  way 
of  prevention,  the  advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or  at  least,  with  neglect.  Such  is  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  mankind,  and  such  the  want  of  foresight,  even  in  those  who 
ought  to  be  wiser  than  others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  studious,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  abstain  from  any  kind  of  food  that  is  wholesome,  provided  they 
use  it  in  moderation.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
every  tiling  that  is  windy,  rancid  or  hard  of  digestion.  Their  suppers 
should  always  be  light,  or  takeH  soon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor  not  too  strong,  good  cyder,  wine  and 
water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a  httle  brandy, 
or  any  other  genuine  spirit.  .  ,  .      ,  •  , 

We  shall  only  observe,  with  regard  to  those  kinds  of  exercise  w  hich 
are  most  proper  for  the  studious,  that  they  should  not  be  too  violent, 
nor  ever  carried  to  the  degree  of  excessive  fatigue.  They  ought  like- 
wise to  be  frequently  varied  so  as  to  give  action  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  should,  as  often  as  possible,  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  In  general,  riding  on  horseback,  walking,  working  in  a 
garden,  or  playing  at  some  active  diversions,  are  the  best. 

We  would  likewise  recommend  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  tlie 
studious.  It  will,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  place  of  exercise,  and 
should  not  be  neglected  by  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  especially  in 

tlie  warm  season.  .  j  . 

No  person  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercise  or  to  study  imme- 
diately after  a  full  meal 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of  diet,  occasion  manj 
(Hesases  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  constitution  of  body  may 
be  changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or 
conder/ed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coadjulated  or  diluted  to 
almost  ax  y  degree.  Nor  are  its  effects  upon  the  solids  less  considerable. 
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Tiiey  amy  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  sensibility,  motiouj,  &-c. 
greatly  increased  or  diiniuishetl,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A  very 
small  attention  to  these  things  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  much 
the  preservation  of  health  depends  upon  a  proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  au  attention  to  diet  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health 
nnly:  it  is  likewise  of  importance  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Every 
intention  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases  may  be  answered  by  diet  alone. 
Its  effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  so  quick  as  those  of  medicine,  but 
they  are  generally  more  lasting:  besides,  it  is  neither  so  disagreeable 
to  the  patient,  nor  so  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  easily 
obtained. 

Our  intentioji  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  aliment  in  use  among  mankind;  nor 
lo  shew  their  effects  upou  the  different  constitutions  of  the  humaji  body; 
but  to  mark  some  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  which  people  are  apt 
to  fall  into,  with  respect  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food, 
aud  to  pomt  out  their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of 
food  proper  for  every  age,  sex,  and  constitution  :  but  a  scrupulous 
nicety  here  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  best  rule  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes. Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  measure  their 
food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has  enough  ;  and  the 
calls  of  thirst  and  hunger  are  sufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is 
necessary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  vnth  regard  to  the  quantity, 
yet  tlie  quality  of  foodmerits  a  farther  consideration.  There  are' 
many  ways  by  which  provisions  may  be  rendered  unwholesome.  Bad 
seasons  may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it  after- 
warJs.  These,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence,  and  we  must  submit 
to  them  ;  but  surely  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  those  who 
suffer  provisions  to  s]ioil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpose  to  raise  tlie 
price. 

The  poor,  mdeed,  are  generally  the  first  who  suffer  by  unsound 
p;  jvisions;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  areof  great  importance 
to  the  state:  besides,  diseases  occasioned  by  unwholesome  food  often 
prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  people  in  every  station  ; 
it  is  therefore  the  mterest  of  all  to  take  care  that  no  spoilt  provisions 
of  any  kind  be  exposed  to  sale. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  maybe  rendered  unwholesome 
by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  substances  have  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  putrefaction  ;  and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not 
only  become  offensive  to  the  senses,  but  hurtful  to  tlie  health.  Diseased 
animals  and  such  as  die  of  themselves  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is 
1  common  practice,  however,  in  some  grazing  countries,  for  sei-vants 
and  poor  pet  pie  to  eat  such  animals  as  die  of  any  disease  or  are  killed 
by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  peopie  to  do  this ;  but 
rhey  had  better  eat  a  smaller  quantity  of  what  is  sound  and  whole- 
some: It  would  both  afford  a  better  nonrishment,  and  be  attended 
nith  less  danj/er. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jew^,  not  to  eat  any  creaUire  which 
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died  of  itself,  seem  to  have  a  strict  regard  to  health  ;  and  ought  to  hr 
observed  by  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  H'crase^ves 
without  some  previous  disease;  but  how  a  diseased  annual  should  be 
.vholcsorae  food,  is  inconceivable:  even  those  which  die  by  accident 
must  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flesh,  and  soon  turns 

''"Animals  which  feed  grossly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs  &c.  are  neithef 
so  easily  digested,  nor  aftnrd  such  wholesome  nourishment  as  others. 
•No  animal  can  be  wholesome  which  does  not  take  sufficient  exercise. 
Most  of  our  stalled  cattle  are  crammed  with  gross  tood,  but  not  a  - 
lowed  exercise  nor  free  air;  by  which  means  they  mdeed  grow  fat 
but  their  juices  not  being  properly  prepared  or  ass.mulaled,  remain 
crude,  and  occasion  indigestions,  gross  humours,  and  oppression  of 
the  spirits,  in  those  that  feed  upon  them.       ,     ,  .  i    *  j  ' 

AnimaU  are  often  rendered  unwholesome  by  being  overheated. 
Excessive  heat  causes  a  fever,  exalts  the  animal  salts,  and  ™'^es  the 
blood  so  intimately  with  the  flesh,  that  it  cannot  be  -separated  For 
this  reason,  butchers  should  be  severely  punished  who  overdrive  their 
cattle  No  person  would  chuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  ananal  which 
hadld^^^  fever;  yet  that  is  the  -se  with  a U  ove.dn,ve 

cattle-  and  the  fever  is  often  raised  even  to  a  degree  of  madness. 

But  thh  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  render  meat  un- 
whollml  l^^e  abominable  LsLm  of  filling  the  ceUjilar  meudKane 
of  animals  with  air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  ^^J;  ^  '^^^^ 

nractised  This  not  only  spoils  the  meat,  and  rendeis  it  unht  tor 
Tep  nfbut  is  such  a  dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  sufficient 
fo  disi'st  a  person  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
t?ie  hamlles^  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat  winch  has 
been  blowrup  with  air  from  the  lung,  of  a  dirty  fellow,  perhaps  la- 
bourin"  under  the  very  worst  ot  diseases]       ^     .     ,r  i 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  such  quantities  of  -'-1  ^  jjj 
English  which  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  generally  tain  ed  wuh 
lie  sc.i;vy  and  its  numerous  train  of  consequences,  indigestion,  low 
it  ts"  h/pochondriacism,  &c.  Animal  food  was  surely  dcsigiied  fo 
nan.  ^n/,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  O^^^nd  the 
mos(  wholesome;  but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  y>-;^'^^\^^^^ 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  is  certainly  too  much  .^U  ^^ho  value  hca  in 
ou"ht  to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flesh  m  the  twcnt) 

more  used  in  diet,  we  should  have  less  scurvy,  and  likewise  le^^er 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  ,  „        MnUt  ali- 

'   Our  ahment  ought  neither  to  be  too  mois  nor  too  d--y_Mo  t  a  i 
rr.ent  relaxes  the  solids,  and  renders  the  body  feeble     Thus  we  see 
females  who  live  much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  gcne'-a  ^ 
cretak  and  unable  to  digest  solid  ^^^^^^  Sal 
and  all  their  dreadful  consequences,        the  olhei  h^^^^^^^  lo 
is  t6o  dry  renders  the  solids  m  a  manner  rigid,  and  tlie  num 
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viscid,  "liicli  disposes  the  body  to  kiflammutory  fevers,  ncurviv-s 
ami  the  like.  . 

Much  lias  been  said  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  ui  diet.  Tliey  are,  no 
doubt,  uuinerous  ;  but  they  proceed  rather  from  the  imprudent  use  of 
it  tiian  ti  om  anv  bid  qualities  in  the  tea  itself.  Tea  is  now  the  universal 
breakfast  in  thi's  partof  tlie  world  ;  but  the  morning  is  surely  the  most 
iniproi)er  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Most  delicate  persons, 
who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greatest  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  ihmg 
in  the  morning.  If  such  persons,  after  fasting  ten  or  tw  elve  hours, 
drink  four  or  rive  cups  of  green  tea  without  eating  almost  any  bread, 
it  must  hurt  them.  Good  tea  when  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity,  not 
too  strong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  stomach,  will  sel- 
dom do  kirm  ;  but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the  case,  or  substitut- 
ed in  tlie  room  of  sohd  food,  it  must  have  many  ill  effects. 
.  The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholesome,  which  are 
not  so  ill  tlieir  own  nature.  By  jumbling  together  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent iusredients,  in  order  to  make  a  poignant  sauce,  or  rich  soup, 
the  composition  proves  almost  a  poison.  All  high  seasoning,  pickles, 
<S:c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  stomach. 
It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  entirely  prohi- 
bited. Plain  roasting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  stomach  requires. 
These  alone  are  sufficient  for  people  in  health,  and  the  sick  have  still 
Jess  need  of  a  cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likwise  claims  our  attention. 
^Vater  is  not  only  the  basis  of  most  bquors,  but  also  composes  ii 
great  part  of  our  solid  food.  Godd  water  must  therefore  be  of  tlie 
greatest  importance  in  diet.  The  best  water  is  that  which  is  most 
pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes  up 
parts  of  most  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  ;  by  this  means 
it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a  hurtful  or  poi- 
sonous nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  some  hilly  countries  have 
peculiar  diseases,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water. 
Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens 
on  their  necks.  This  disease  is  generally  imputed  to  the  snow  water ; 
but  there  is  more  reason  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pass. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it  generally  ap- 
pears by  its  weight,  colour,  taste,  smell,  heat,  or  some  otlier  sensi- 
ble quality.  Our  business  therefore  is  to  chuse  such  water  for  com- 
mon use,  as  is  liglitest,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  taste,  or 
smell.  In  most  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  choice  of  their  water ;  and  few  things  would  contribute  more 
to  health  than  a  due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence 
of^en  induces  people  to  make  use  of  the  water  that  is  nearest  to  themi 
without  considering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  ^eat  towns,  the  strictest  atiention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  diseases  may  be  occasioned 
or  aggravated  by  bad  water ;  and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at 
a  great  expcncc,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 
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Tlie  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  bj  filteratioii,  or 
sofi:  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air,  t*fec.  are  so  generally  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  explaining  lliera.  We  shall 
only,  in  general,  advise  all  to  avoid  waters  which  stagnate  long  in 
small  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  such  waters  often  become  putrid, 
by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  whicli  they 
abound.  Even  cattle  frequently  sutler  by  drinking,  in  dry  seasons, 
water  which  has  stood  long  in  small  reservoirs,  without  being  sup- 
plied by  springs,  or  freshened  with  showers.  All  wells  ought  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  .have  a  free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  exclaimed 
against  by  many  writers,  still  continue  to  be  the  common  drink  of  al- 
most every  person  who  can  afford  them,  we  shall  rather  endeavour 
to  assist  people  in  the  choice  of  these  liquors,  than  pretend  to  con- 
demn what  custom  has  so  firmly  establislwjd.  It  is  not  tlie  moderate 
use  of  sound  fermented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind  ;  it  is  excess, 
and  using  such  as  are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors  which  are  too  strong,  hurt  digestion ;  and  the 
body  is  so  far  from  being  strengthened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened 
and  relaxed.  Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  support- 
ed witliout  drinking  strong  liquois :  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous  notion. 
Men  who  never  taste  strong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more 
fatigue,  but  also  live  much  longer  than  those  who  use  them  daily. 
But  suppose  strong  liquors  did  enable  a  man  to  do  more  work,  tliey 
must  nevertheless  waste  the  power  of  life,  and  occasion  premature  old 
age.  They  keep  up  a  constant  fe^er,  which  exhausts  the  spirits,  in- 
flame the  blood,  and  disposes  the  body  to  numberless  diseases. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too  strong ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  they  must  either  be  drank  new,  or  they  become  sour 
and  dead  :  when  such  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not 
being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occasion  flatulencies  ; 
and,  when  kept  till  stale,  they  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  hurt  di- 
gestion. For  this  reason,  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of 
such  strength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  should  be  used. 
When  such  liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they  should  not  become 
sour,  yet  they  generally  contract  a  hardness,  which  renders  them  un- 
wholesome. 

All  families  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors.  Since 
preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  became  one  of  the  most  general 
branches  of  business,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them. 
The  great  object  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  Uquor  is,  to  ren- 
der it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  those 
which  ought  to  be  used  for  making  it  strong.  It  would  be  imprudent 
even  to  name  those  things  which  are  daily  made  use  of  to  render  li- 
4juors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  practice  is  very  common, 
and  that  all  the  ingredients  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  narcotic  or 
stupefactive  quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poisonous,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  must  be  the  consequence  o''  their  general  use.  Though  tliey  do 
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cot  kill  siiildwily,  yet  tliey  i;iut  tlie  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the 
stoinu  li,  and  spril  the  digestion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  laitiiDdly  prepared,  kept  to  a  proper  age, 
and  used  in  moderation,  they  would  prove  real  blessings  to  mankind'. 
But,  while  they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken 
to  excess,  they  must  have  many  pernicious  eflects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  laniilies,  not  only  tc  prepare  their 
own  liquors,  but  likewise  their  bread.  Bread  is  so  necessary  a  part 
of  diet,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  order  to  have 
it  sound  and  wholesome.  For  tliis  purpose,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  it  be  made  o(  good  grain,  but  likewise  properly  prepared,  and 
kept  free  from  all  unwholesome  ingredients.  'J^liis,  ho\vever,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  not  always  tlie  case  with  bread  prepared  by  tliose 
who  make  a  trade  of  vending  it.  Their  object  is  rather  to  please  the 
eye,  than  to  consult  the  health.  The  best  bread  is  that  which  is 
neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine  .•  well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat 
flower,  or  rather  of  Avheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  specify  the  ditierent  kind  of  aliment,  to  explain  their  nature 
and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their  efltects  in  diflercnt  constitutions, 
would  for  exceed  the  limits  of  our  design.  Instead  of  a  detail  of  this 
Kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  understood,  and  of  course  little 
attended  to,  we  shall  only  mention  the  following  easy  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

Persons  whose  solids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought  to  avoid  all  vis- 
cid food,  or  such  things  as  are  hard  of  digestion.  Their  diet  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  nouiisliiiig;  and  they  should  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise m  the  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  every 
thmg  that  is  highly  nourishing,  as  fat  meat,  rich  wines,  strong  ale. 
and  such  like.  Their  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  bread  and  other 
vegetable  substances  ;  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whev  and 
the  like.  " ' 

Fat  people  should  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourishing  diet.  Tliey 
ought  frequently  to  use  radish,  garlic,  spices,  or  such  tilings  as  are 
jeating,  and  promote  perspiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  should  be 
water,  coflFee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and  they  ought  to  take  much  exercise 
and  uttle  sleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  must  follow  an  opposite  course. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whose  food  is  apt'to  sour  on 
tJ^  stomach,  should  hve  much  on  animal  food  ;  and  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  hot  alkalme  eructations,  ought  to  use  a  diet  consisting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables.  ^ 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low  spirits,  hypochondriac  or 
nysteric  disorders,  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every  thin"  that 
13  viscid,  or  hard  of  digestion,  all  salted  or  smoak-dried  provfsions, 
and  whatever  is  austere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  sour  on  tlie  stomach. 
Iheir  food  should  be  light,  spare,  tool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

Ihe  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  age  and  constitution, 
Dui  also  to  the  manner  of  life :  a  sedentary  or  studious  person  should 
uve  more  sparingly  than  one  who  labours  hard  wiUiout  doors.  Many 
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kinds  of  food  will  nourish  a  peasant  very  well  which  would  be  almost 
indigestable  to  a  citizen ;  and  the  latter  will  live  upon  a  diet  on  which 
the  former  would  starve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  constant  use  of  one  kind 
of  food  might  have  some  bad  effects.  Nature  teaches  us  this  by  the 
great  variety  of  aliment  which  she  has  provided  for  man,  and  fikewise 
by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  disease,  ought  to  avoid  such 
aliments  as  have  a  tendency  to  increase  it ;  for  example,  a  gouty 
person  should  not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  strong  soups,  or  gravies,  and 
should  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel,  ought 
to  shun  all  austere  and  astringent  aliments ;  and  those  who  are  scor- 
butic should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  salted  animal  food. 

In  the  first  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light,  but  nourish- 
ing, and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  solid,  w.th  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  tenacity,  is  most  proper  for  the  state  of  manhood.  The  diet 
suited  to  the  last  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline, 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  first.  It  should  be  li^ghter  and  more 
succulent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewise  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  health  that  our  diet  be  wholesome,  but 
also  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods.  Some  imagine  long  fasting 
will  atone  for  excess  ;  but  this,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  ge- 
n£Tally  makes  it  worse.  When  the  stomach  and  intestines  arc  over- 
distended  with  food,  they  lose  their  proper  tone,  and  by  long  fasting 
they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with  wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony 
or  fasting  destroys  the  powers  of  digestion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for  repair- 
ing the  continual  waste  of  our  bodies,  but  likiewise  to  keep  the  fluids 
sound  and  sweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  most  healthy  state, 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  nourishment :  when  that  is  want- 
ing too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  so  far  as  to  occasion 
very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the  necessity  of 
regular  meals.  No  person  can  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health  whose 
vessels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  fresh  supplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fasting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people  ;  it  not  only  yi 
tiates  tlieir  humours,  but  prevents  their  growth.  Nor  is  it  less  inju- 
rious to  the  aged.  Most  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflicted 
with  wind  :  this  complaint  is  not  only  increased,  but  even  rendered 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  fasting.  Old  people,  when  their 
stomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently  seized  witli  giddiness,  head-aches, 
and  faintness.  These  complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  solid  food  ; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  sudden  deaths  which 
happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  are  occasioned  by  fasting  too 
long,  as  it  exhausts  the  spirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  witli  wind  ;  we 
would  tlicrefpre  advise  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 
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tlicrr  stomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Manj  people  take  notliliif;  but 
a  few  cups  of  tea  and  a  little  bread,  fiom  nine  o'clock  at  niirlit  till 
two  or  tiiree  next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  said  to  last  almost  tliree 
fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  (he  appetite,  viti- 
ate the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind ;  all  which  might  be 
prevented  by  a  solid  breaktast. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  eat  a  light  breakfast  and  a  heavy 
supper  This  custom  ought  to  be  reversed.  When  people  sup  late, 
Uieir  supper  should  be  very  light;  but  the  breakfast  ought  always  to 
be  solid.  If  any  one  eats  a  light  supper,  goes  soon  to  bed,  and  rises 
betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his 
breaktast,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it.  ,  ^      ^  . 

The  strong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  suffer  so  much  from  fasting 
as  the  weak  and  delicate  ;  but  they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppo- 
site, viz.  repletion.  Many  diseases,  especially  fevers,  are  the  eflects 
of  a'  plethora,  or  too  great  fulness  of  the  vessels.  Strong  people,  in 
hi'^h  health,  have  generally  a  great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  hn- 
mours.  When  these  are  suddenly  increased,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich 
and  nourishing  diet,  the  vessels  become  too  much  distended,  and  ob- 
structions and  inflammations  ensue.  Hence  so  many  people  are  seized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a  feast 
or  debauch. 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet,  are  dangerous.  What  the 
stomatii  has  been  long  accustomed  to  digest,  though  less  wholesome, 
will  agree  better  withlt  than  food  of  a  more  salutary  nature  to  which 
it  hds^'not  been  used.  When  therefore  a  change  becomes  necessary, 
it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  :  a  sudden  transition  from  a 
poor  and  low,  to  a  rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might 
BO  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to 
occasion  death  itself. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stpod  as  condemning  every  small  deviation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  some  degree  of  excess,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  smallest  deviation  dan- 
gerous. It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a  little,  sometimes  tak- 
ing more,  sometimes  less,  than  the  usual  quantity  of  meat  an(l  drink, 
provided  always  that  a  due  regard  be  paid  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  IV. 
OF  AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a  very  common  cause  of  diseases.  Few 
are  aware  of  the  aanger  arising  ffom  it.  People  generally  pdy  some 
attention  to  what  they  eat  and  arink,  but  seldom  regard  what  goes  in- 
to the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more  suddenly  fatal  than 
the  former. 

Air,  a*  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  most  bodies  with  which  it 
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comes  in  contact,  find  is  often  so  replenished  with  those  of  a  noxioui 
quality,  as  to  occasion  immediate  death.  But  such  violent  ettects 
seldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard  against  tiiem. 
The  less  perceptable  influences  of  bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurt 
ful  to  mankind  ;  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of 
these,  and  to  shew  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arises. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever  greatly  alters  its 
degree  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.  renders  it  unwholesome  :  for  ex- 
ample, that  which  is  too  hot  dissipates  the  watery  parts  of  tlic  blood, 
exalts  the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adust  and  thick. 
Hence  proceed  billions  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera  morbus, 
&c.  Very  cold  air  obstructs  the  perspiration,  constringes  the  solids, 
and  condenses  the  fluids.  It  occasions  rheumatisms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  diseases  of  the  throat  and  breast.  Air  that  is 
too  moist  destroys  the  elasticity  or  spring  of  the  solids,  induces  phleg- 
matic or  lax  constitutions,  and  disposes  the  body  to  agues,  or  inter- 
mitting fevers,  dropsies,  ilc. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one  place,  if 
tlie  air  has  not  a  free  circulation,  it  soon  becomes  unwholesome. 
Hence  it  is  that  delicate  persons  are  so  apt  to  turn  sick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  assemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured 
by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  tlie  like. 

In  great  cities  so  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  the  air,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  so  fatal  to  the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities 
is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is  hkewise  loaded  with  sul- 
phur, smoak,  and  other  exhalations,  besides  the  vapours  continually 
arising  from  innumerable  putrid  substances,  as  dunghills,  slaughter- 
houses, &c.  All  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  tlie  streets  of 
large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  current 
tliioiigb  them.  Thev  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing 
lends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a  city  than  dirty 
streets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church-yards  m  the  mid- 
dle of  populous  cities.  Whether  this  be  the  efi'ectof  ancient  supersti- 
tion or  owing  to  the  increase  of  such  towns,  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. Whatever  gave  rise  to  the  custom,  it  is  a  bad  one.  It  is 
habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  these  things  ;  by  means  of  whic-h 
the  most  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious  customs,  often  become  sacred. 
Certain  it  is,  that  thousands  of  putrid  carcases,  so  near  the  surface  oi 
the  earth  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint 
it;  and  that  such  air  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  must  occasion 

^''^^urv'ing  within  churches  is  a  practice  still  more  detestable.  The 
air  in  churches  is  seldom  good,and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcases 
must  render  it  still  worse.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  seldom  opened  above  once  a  week  are 
never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept  clean. 
This  occasions  tliat  damp,  musty,  unwholesome  sme  1  which  one  feels 
on  entering  a  church,  and  renders  it  a  very  unsafe  place  for  theweak 
andvalctudinary.  These  incouveniencea  might  m  a  great  measure  be 
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obviated,  hy  pioliibiting  all  j)ersons  IVoni  buryiug  witliiu  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  aud  permitting  a  stream  of  iVesh  air  to  pass 
frequently  tJnough  tluMn, 

Wherever  air  stagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwholesome.  Hence  the 
unhappy  persons  confined  in  jails  not  only  contract  malignant  levers 
themselves,  but  often  conununicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houses,  possessed  by  the  poor  in 
great  towns,  much  better  than  jails.  These  low  dirty  habitations 
are  the  \ery  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  diseases.  Such 
as  live  in  them  seldom  enjoy  good  health  ;  and  their  children  com- 
monly  die  young.  In  the  choice  of  a  house,  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  fresh  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to  make  houses 
close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  them  unwholesome. 
>io  house  can  be  wholesome  unless  the  air  has  a  free  passage  through 
it ;  for  which  reason  houses  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated  by  opening  op- 
posite Avmdows,  and  adjnitting  a  current  of  fresh  air  into  every  room. 
Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  soon  as  people  rise  out  of  them, 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  from  the  open 
windows  through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour 
and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hospitals,  jails,  ships,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  ventilators  should  be  used.  The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and 
mtroducing  fresh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a  most  salutary  in- 
vention, and  is  indeed  the  most  useful  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
provements. It  is  capable  of  universal  application,  and  is  fraught 
with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  those  in  health  aud  sickness.  In 
all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ventila- 
tion becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

Air  which  stagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is  extremely 
noxious.  That  kmd  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as  tlie  most  deadly  poison- 
it  often  kills  almost  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reason,  people 
should  be  very  cautious  m  opening  ceUars  that  have  been  long  shut 
or  going  down  mto  deep  weUs  or  pits,  especially  if  they  have  beeil 
kept  close  covered. 

Many  fatal  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a 
lighted  candle  before  them,  and  stoppiog  when  they  perceive  it  to 
go  out ;  yet  this  precaution,  simple  as  it  is,  is  seldom  used. 

Many  people  wh<i  have  splendid  houses,  chuse  to  sleep  in  small 
apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  improper.  A  bed  chamber  ought 
always  to  be  well  aired;  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  windows  and  doors  are  shut.  If  a  lire  be  kept  in  it,  the 
danger  from  a  small  room  becomes  still  greater.  Numbers  have 
oeen  stitied  when  asleep  by  a  fire  in  a  small  ap-artment,  which  is  al 
ways  liurtful.  ^ 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  accou^it  of  business,  to  spend  the  day 
n  close  towns,  ought,  if  possible,  to  sleep  in  the  country.  Breath, 
ing  tree  air  m  the  night  will,  in  some  measure,  make  up  for  the  want 
or  It  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a  greater  effect  in 
preserving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
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Delicate  persons  ought,  as  mucii  as  jMissiblc,  to  avoid  the  air  of 
Creat  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  asthmatic  and  coDsunJi>- 
tive.  Such  persons  should  avoid  cities  as  \hc-y  would  a  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewise  much  hurt  by  it.  I  have  often  seen 
persons  so  much  afflicted  with  this  malady  wlwle  in  town,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  them  to  live,  who,upon  being  removed  to  the  country, 
were  immediately  relieved.  The  same  observation  holds  with  regard 
to  nervous  and  hysteric  women.  Many  people  indeed  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  change  their  situation  in  quest  of  better  air.  All  we  can 
say  to  such  persons  is,  that  they  should  go  as  often  abroad  into  the 
open  air  a=,  they  can,  that  they  should  admit  fresh  air  frequently  into 
their  houses,  and  take  care  to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  necessary  in  former  times,  for  safety,  to  surround  cities, 
colleges,  and  even  single  houses,  with  high  walls.  These,  by  obstruct- 
in<T  the  free  current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  such  places  damp  and 
unwholesome.  As  such  walls  are  now,  in  most  parts  of  this  country, 
become  useless,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method 
taken  to  admit  a  fl  ee  passage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  A  i  R  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preserve  the  health  of  mankind 
than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houses  too  closely  with  planting  or  thick  woods,  like- 
wise tends  to  render  the  air  unwholesome.  Wood  not  only  obstructs 
the  tree  current  of  the  air,  but  sends  forth  great  quantities  of  moist 
exhalations,  which  render  it  constantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agrec- 
ble  at  a  proper  distance  from  a  house,  but  should  never  be  planted  too 
ear  it  especially  in  a  flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  m 
England  are  rendered  very  unwholesome  from  the  great  quantity  of 
wood  which  surrounds  them. 

Houses  situated  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  near  large  lakes  ot  stag- 
nant water,  are  likewise  unwholesome.  Waters  which  stagnate  not 
only  render  the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  diseases.  Those  who  are  obhged 
to  inhabit  marshy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryest  situa- 
tions they  can  find,  to  live  generously,  and  to  pay  the  strictest  regard 

to  cleanliness.  ,  ,   .  .    .-n  r  *u 

If  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  still  more  so  for  the 
sick  who  often  lose  their  lives  for  ^vaut  of  it.  The  notion  that  sick 
people  must  be  kept  very  Hot,  is  so  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter 
the  chamber  where  a  patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to  famt,  by 
reason  of  the  hot  suffocating  smell.  How  this  must  affect  the  sick  an/ 
one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  so  beneficial  to  the  sick  as  fresh  air. 
It  is  the  most  revivi^ig  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  administered  with  pru- 
dence. We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at 
random  upon  the  sick.  Fresh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally, and,if  possible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  some  other  apartmen 

The  air  of  a  sick  person's  chamber  may  be  greatly  fieshened,  and 
t!ie  patient  much  revived,  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  A  c  frequently 
„  ith  vinegar,  juice  of  a  lemon,  or  any  other  strong  vegetable  acid. 

.1  places  Were  numbers  of  sick  are  crowded  mto  the  sai«e  house, 
or  which  is  often  the  t^se,  into  the  same  apartment,  the  fre- . 
qilentadmissb«offreshairbecoines  absolutely  necessary.  Infirmaries 
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hospitals  &c.  are  often  renilcred  so  noxious,  for  want  of  proper 
veutilution,  that  the  sick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  trom  the 
disease.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  i)utrid  levers,  dysentaries, 
and  «)tlier  infectious  diseases,  i)revail. 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hospitals,  ought,  for 
tlieir  own  safety,  to  take  care  that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  Sucli 
persons  as  are  obli-ed  to  spend  most  of  their  time  among  the  sick, 
run  -reat  hazard  of  being  themselves  infected  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hospitals  and  places  of  reception  for  the  sick  ought  to  have  an 
open  situation,  at  some  distance  from  any  great  town;  and  such  pa- 
tients as  labour  under  any  contagious  disease  ought  never  to  be  sut- 
fercd  to  come  near  the  rest. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OE  EXERCISE. 

RHNY  people  look  upon  the  necessity  man  is  under  of  earning  his 
bread  bv  labour,  as  a  curse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
structure  of  Uie  body,  that  exercise  is  not  less  necessary  than  food  lor 
the  preservation  of  health :  tliose  whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  tor 
daily  bread  are  not  only  the  most  healthy,  but  generally  the  most 
happy  part  of  mankind.  Industry  seldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want:  and  activity  serves  them  instead  of  physic.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  those  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  1  He  great 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  ot  such  as 
follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  most 
healthful  as  well  as  the  most  useful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  shews  itself  very  early  in  man.  So  strong  is 
this  principle,  that  a  healtliy  youth  cannot  be  restrained  from  exercise, 
even  bv  the  fear  of  punishment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  surely  a  strong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  disposition  in  vain.  It  seems 
to  be  a  catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no 
creature  witl.out  exercise,  should  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  tind  sub- 
sistence. Every  creature  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  ne- 
cessary. He  alone,  and  such  animals  as  are  under  his  direction,  de- 
viate from  this  original  law,  and  they  sufler  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  universal  relaxation  of  the  solids, 
which  disposes  the  body  to  innumerable  diseases.    When  the  solids 
are  relaxed,  neither  the  digestion  nor  any  of  the  secretions  can  be  duly 
performed.   In  this  case,  the  worst  consequences  must  ensue.  How 
can  persons  who  loll  all  day  in  easy  chairs,  and  sleep  all  night  on  bed« 
of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed!    Nor  do  such  greatly  mend  the  matter 
who  never  stir  abroad  but  in  a  coach,  sedan,  or  such  like.  These 
elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  so  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  use  of  tlieir 
limbs  altogether.    It  is  now  below  any  one  to  walk  who  can  aftord 
tr>  be  carried.    How  ridiculous  it  would  seem  to  a  person  unac- 
fjuainted  with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young  arul  healthy  swing- 
ing along  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fellow  creatures!  or  to  see  a  fut 
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carcass,  ever-run  with  diseases,  occasioned  by  inactivity,  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  half  a  dozen  iiorses  ! 

Glandular  obstructions,  row  so  common,  generally  proceed  from 
inactivity.  These  are  the  most  obstinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the 
liver,  kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  functions"  health 
is  seldom  impaired ;  but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  restore  it.  Exer- 
cise isalpiost  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obstructions,  indeed 
It  does  not  always  succeed  as  a  remedy ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  seldom  fail  to  prevent  these  complaints,  were  it  used  in 
due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongst  those  who  take  sutK- 
eient  exercise,  glandular  diseases  are  very  little  known  ;  whereas  the 
indolent  and  inactive  are  seldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  constant  companions  of  inactivity.  Nothing 
but  exercise  and  open  air  can  brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves,  or  pre- 
vent the  endless  train  of  diseases  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  state 
of  these  organs.  We  seldom  hear  the  active  or  laborious  complain  ot 
nervous  diseases ;  these  are  reserved  for  the  sons  of  ease  and  affluence. 
Many  have  been  completely  cured  of  these  disorders  by  being  reduced, 
from  a  state  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  j)lain- 
ly  points  out  the  sources  from  whence  nei-vous  diseases  flow,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enjoy  health,  where  the  perspiration  is 
not  duly  carried  on;  but  that  can  never  be  the  case  where  exercise  is 
aeglected.  When  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perspi- 
ratior  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions 
the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatism,  &c.  Exercise  alone  would  prevent 
many  of  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove 
others  where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A  late  author  (Cheyne),  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Health,  says 
that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  exercise  a  part  of  their 
religion.  We  would  recommend  this,  ntt  only  to  the  weak  and 
valetudinary,  but  to  all  whose  business  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
suliicient  exercise,  as  sedentary  artificers,  shopkeepers,  studious  per 
sons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  use  exercise  as  regularly  as  they  take  food. 
This  might  generally  be  done  without  -niy  interruption  to  business 
or  real  loss  of  time. 

Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  loliowed  by  women.  They 
bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are  fitted  for  every  kind 
of  business  which  does  not  require  much  strength.  It  is  ridiculous 
enough  to  see  a  lusty  fellow  making  pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels, 
while  many  of  the  laborious  parts  of  husbandry  are  carried  on  bv 
the  other  sex.  The  fact  is,  we  want  men  for  laborious  employments 
while  one  half  of  the  other  sex  are  rendered  useless  for  want  of  occu- 
pations suited  to  their  strength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  the  loom  or 
other  mechanical  employments,  we  should  not  see  such  numbers  ot 
them  prostitute  themselves  for  bread,  nor  find  such  a  want  of  men 
for  the  important  purposes  of  navigation  and  agriculture. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the  modern  custom 
of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a  morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in 
gicat  towns.    The  inhabitauts  of  cities  seldom  rise  before  eight  ot 
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nine  o'clock;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  Dest  time  for  exer- 
cise, while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  refreshed  with  sleep. 
Besides,  the  morning  air  braces  and  strengthens  the  nerves,  and  in 
some  measure  answers  the  purpose  of  a  cold  bath.  Let  any  one  wlio 
has  been  accustomed  to  lay  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  rise  by  six 
or  seven,  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  ajiy  active 
diversion  w  ithout  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  spirits  cheerful  and  serene 
through  the  day,  his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  strength- 
ened. Custom  soon,  renders  early  rising  agreeable,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  in  the  stomach, 
flatulencies,  indigestions,  &c.  These  complaints,  which  pave  the 
way  to  many  others,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can 
only  be  cured  by  a  vigorous  course  of  exercise,  to  which  indeed  they 
seldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercise  if  possible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods  may  be  contrived  for  ex- 
ercising the  body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  any  particular  kind  of 
exercise.  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to  use  tliat 
longest  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  strengtli  and  constitution.  Those 
kinds  of  exercij:e  which  give  action  to  most  of  the  bodily  organs  art 
always  to  be  preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  swimming, 
and  such  hke. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  diversions  are  now 
so  httle  practised.  Diversions  make  people  take  more  exercise  than 
Ihey  othenvise  w  ould  do,  and  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  such  as  are 
not  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  active  di- 
versions lose  ground,  those  of  a  sedentary  kind  seem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diversions  are  of  no  other  use  but  to  consume  time.  Instead  of 
relieving  the  mind  they  often  require  more  thought  than  either  study 
or  business.  Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless  it  be 
some  necessary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diversions  Avhich  afford  the  best  exercise  are  hunting,  shooting, 
playing  at  cricket,  hand  ball,  bowling,  gollF.  GolfF  is  a  diversion  very 
common  in  North  Britain.  It  ia  well  calculated  for  exercising  the  body, 
and  may  always  be  taken  in  such  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat 
nor  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any 
of  those  games  that  cannot  be  played  without  violence;  These  exer- 
cise the  limbs,  promote  perspiration,  and  the  other  secretions.  TJiey 
likewise  strengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmness  and  agility  to  the 
whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a-day  on  horse- 
back ;  those  who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  the  same  time  in  walking. 
Exercise  should  never  be  contmued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents 
the  benefit  of  exercise,  and  instead  of  strengthening  the  body  tends  to 
weaken  it 

Every  man  should  lay  himself  under  some  sort  of  necessity  to  take 
exercise.  Indolence,  like  oilier  vices  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and 
at  length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercise 
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in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averse  to  it  afterwards.  Th\» 
IS  the  case  of  most  Hypochondriac,  aiid  gouty  people,  which  renders 
Uieir  diseases  in  a  great  measure  incurable. 

lu  some  countries  laws  liave  been  made,  obliging  every  man,  of 
whatever  rank,  to  learn  some  mechanical  employment.  Whether  such 
laws  were  designed  for  the  preservation  of  health,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  is  a  question  of  no  iraporlance.  Certain  it  is 
that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amuse  and  exercise  tliemselv  es  in 
fliis  way,  it  might  have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  least  de- 
rive as  much  honour  from  a  few  masterly  specimens  of  their  own 
workmanship,  as  from  the  character  of  having  ruined  most  of  tlitir 
companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Besides,  men  of  leisure,  by  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  society. 

Indolence  not  only  occasions  diseases,  and  renders  men  useless  to 
society,  but  promotes  .all  manner  of  vice.  To  say  a  man  is  idle,  is 
little  better  than  to  call  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  iji 
some  useful  pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest  of  ideal  pleasii res,  or 
impressed  with  the  apprehension  of  some  imaginary  evil.  Frojn  these 
sources  proceed  most  of  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was 
never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frustrates  the  very  design  of  his 
creation :  whereas  an  active  life  is  the  best  guardian  of  virtue,  and  llic 
greatest  preservative  of  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Of  SLEEP  and  CLOTHING. 
SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated.    Too  little 
sleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhausts  the  spirits,  and  occasions  diseases; 
and  too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  gross,  aud  disposes  to 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a  similar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  observed ;  but  this  is  not  easy  to  fix. 
Children  require  more  sleep  than  grown  persons,  the  laborious  than 
the  idle,  and  such  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than  those  who  live  abste- 
miously.   Besides,  the  real  quantity  of  sleep  cannot  bo  measured  by 
time;  as  one  person  will  be  more  refreshed  by  five  or  six  hours  sktp, 
than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  sleep  as  they  please ; 
but  for  adults,  six  or  seven  hours  is  certainly  sufficient,  and  no  one 
ou"ht  to  exceed  eight.  Those  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight  hours 
may  slumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  sleep;  such  generally 
toss  and  dream  away  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  sink  to  rest  towards 
mornin'-,  and  dose  till  noon.  The  best  way  to  make  sleep  sound  and 
refreshin<^  is  to  rise  betimes.  The  cu-stom  of  lymg  a-bed  for  nme  or 
ten  hours  not  only  makes  the  sleep  less  refreshing,  but  relaxes  the 
solids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  constitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  season  for  sleep.  NothBrs 
more  certainly  destroys  the  constitution  tlmn  night-watchmg.  It  is 
great  pity  that  a  practice  so  destructive  to  health  should  be  so  much  in 
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fashion,  ifow  quickly  the  want  of  rest  in  due  setxnm  blast  the 
most  bloominjj  couiploxiou,  or  ruin  the  bc^t  constitution,  is  evident 
from  the  gliastly  countenances  o|' those  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  turn  day 
into  u'ght,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  sleep  refreshing,  the  following  things  are  requisite :  first, 
to  take  suth'  ient  exercise  in  the  open  air;  to  avoid  strong  tea  or  cof- 
fee ;  next,  to  eat  a  light  supper ;  and  lastly,  to  lie  down  with  a  mind 
as  cheerful  and  serene  as  possible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercise  will  prevent  sleep,  as  well  as 
too  littie.  We  seldom  however  hear  the  active  and  laborious  com- 
plain of  restless  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  slothful  who  generally 
have  these  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  bed  of  down  should 
not  be  refreshing  to  a  person  who  sits  all  day  in  an  easy  chair]  A 
great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  life  consists  in  alternate  rest  and  motion ; 
but  they  wlio  neglect  tlie  latter  can  never  relish  tlie  former.  The 
labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  sound  sleep,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  sumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercise 
13  wanting. 

That  liglit  suppers  cause  sound  sleep  is  true  even  to  a  proverb. 
Mauv  persons,  if  tliey  exceed  the  least  at  that  meal,  are  sure  to  have 
uueasY  nights ;  and,  if  they  fall  asleep,  the  load  and  oppression  on 
their  stomach  and  sjjirits  occasion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and  dis- 
turbed repose,  the  nightmare,  &:c.  Were  the  same  persons  to  go  to 
bed  w  ith  a  light  supper,  or  sit  up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  diges- 
ted, they  would  enjoy  sound  sleep,  and  rise  refreshed  and  cheerful. 
There  are  indeed  some  people  who  cannot  sleep  unless  they  have  eaten 
some  solid  food  at  night,,  but  this  does  not  imply  the  necessity  of  a 
heary  supper ;  besides,  these  are  generally  persons  Avho  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  solid  food  and  exercise  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  disturbs  our  repose  than  anxiety.  When 
the  mind  is  not  at  ease,  one  seldom  enjoys  sound  sleep.  This  great- 
est of  human  blessings  flies  the  wretched,  and  visits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  every  mau 
should  endeavour  to  be  as  easy  in  his  mind  as  possible  when  he  goes  to 
rest.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banished 
sound  sleep  so  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  is  generally  reck- 
oned most  refreshing.  Whether  this  be  tlie  effect  of  habit  or  not,  i& 
hard  to  say ;  but  as  most  people  are  accustomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  presumed  that  sleep,  at  this  season,  wiU 
prove  more  refreshing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore  part  of 
the  nigiit  be  best  for  sleep  or  not,  surely  the  fore  part  of  the  day  is 
fittest  botli  for  business  and  amusement.  I  hardly  ever  knew  an 
early  riser  w  ho  did  not  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health. 

It  consists  with  obs(!rvalion,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early 
risers.  This  is  the  only  circumstances  attending  longevity  to  which 
(says  Dr.  V>icu  a  v)  I  never  knew  an  exception. 
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OF  CLOTHING. 

The  ciotJimg  ought,  to  be  suited  to  the  climate.  Custom  has  no 
doubt  a  very  great  influence  in  this  article;  but  no  custom  can  ever 
ciiaiige  the  nature  of  things  so  far  as  to  render  the  same  clothing  fit 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  is 
not  indeed  necessary  to  observe  an  exact  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we 
inhabit ;  but,  at  the  same  time  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  it,  a-s  well  as  to  the  openness  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  storms,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perspiration  free,  it  is  less 
necessary  to  cover  the  body  with  a  great  quantity  of  clothes ;  but  in 
the  decline  of  life,  when  the  skin  becomes  rigid  and  the  homours  more 
cool,  the  clothing  should  b«  increased.  Many  diseases  in  the  latter 
period  of  life  proceed  from  a  defect  of  perspiration :  these  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  prevented  by  a  suitable  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  such  as  are  better  calculated  for  promoting  the  dis 
charge  from  the  skin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  <lfec. 

The  clothing  ought  likewise  to  be  suited  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Clothiug  may  be  warm  enough  for  summer,  which  is  by  no  means 
suftitient  for  winter.  The  greatest  caution,  however,  is  necessary  in 
making  these  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  oft  our  winter 
clothes  too  soon,  nor  to  wear  our  summer  ones  too  long.  In  this 
country,  the  whiter  often  sets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and 
we  have  frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  summer  months.  It  would  likewise  be  prudent  not  fo  make  the 
change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  if  gradually ;  and  indeed  the  changes 
of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  especially 
among  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtftd  by  their  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Mankind  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered clothes  in  this  view;  accordingly  their  fashion  and  figure 
have  been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to  health, 
the  climate,  or  conveniency:  a  fartliingale,  for  example,  may  be 
Tery  necessary  in  hot  southern  climates,  but  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  shape  is' often  attempted  to  be  mended  by  dress, 
and  those  who  know  no  better  believe  that  mankind  would  be  mon- 
strous without  its  assistance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  most  destructive  of  them  in  this  country  is  that  of 
sqeezing  the  stomach  and  boAvels  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible, 
to  procure  what  is  falsely  called  a  fine  shape.  This  madness  seems 
to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers  in  everj'  age  and  coun- 
try. Terence,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Eunuch,  ridicules  the  Roman 
matrons  for  attempting  to  iiiend  the  shape  of  their  daughter*.  By 
this  practice  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  tlie  motion  of  the 
lieart  and  lungs,  and  almost  all  the  vital  functions,  are  obstructeik 
flencc  pruceed  indigestion,  syncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  con- 
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6ii:nj)tiors  of"  ilio  lungs,  ami  other  cojiiplaints  so  conuiion  among 
t'emalei- 

The  feet  likewise  often  sutler  by  pressure.  How  a  small  foot  came 
to  he  reckoned  j^entcel,  1  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  this  notion  lias  made  many  persons  lame.  Almost  nine-tenths  of 
mai'kind  are  troubled  with  corns  :  a  disease  which  is  seldom  or  never 
o<x'as'oned  but  by  strait  sJiocs.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublesome, 
but,  by  rend eruig  . people,  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered the  remote  cause  of  other  diseases. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  tight 
bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  dc.  when  drawn  too  tigJit,  not  ouly 
prevent  the  free  motion  and  use  of  the  part  about  which  they  are  bound, 
but  likewise  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  prevents 
the  equal  nourishment  and  growth  of  these  parts,  and  occasions  va- 
rious diseases.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  stocks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They  obstruct  the  blood 
in  its  course  from  the  brain,  by  which  means  head-aches,  vertigoes, 
apoplexies,  and  otlier  fatal  diseases,  are  often  occasioned. 

The  perfection  of  dress  is  to  be  easy  and  clean. ,  Nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  for  any  one  to  make  himself  a  slave  to  fine 
clothes.  Such  a  one,  and  many  such  there  are,  would  rather  re- 
main as  fixt  as  a  statue  from  morning  till  night,  than  discompose  a 
suigle  hair,  or  alter  the  position  of  a  pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any  particular  pattern  for  dre«s,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by 
the  people  called  Quakers.  Th«y  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  ofiLeii 
elegant,  williout  any  thing  superfluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon 
tawdy  laces,  ruffles,  aud  ribands,  they  bestow  upon  superior  clean- 
liness. Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of  dress,  and  very  often  covers 
a  great  deal  of  dirt, 

We  shall  only  add,  with  regard  tp  clothing,  that  it  ought  not  only 
to  be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of 
life,  but  likewise  to  the  temperature  and  constitution.  Robust  per- 
sons are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate; 
consequently  may  be  less  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But  the  precise 
quantity  of  clothes  necessary  for  any  person  cannot  be  determined 
by  reasoning.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience,  and  every  man 
is  the  best  judge  for  himself  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  necessary  to 
keep  him  warm. 

CHAP.  VII. 
OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A  MODEPvN  author  (Rousseau)  observes,  that  temperance  and 
exercise  are  the  two  best  physicians  in  tlie  world.  He  might  have 
added,  that  if  these  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occa- 
sion for  any  other.  Temperance  may  justly  be  called  the  parent  of 
health  ;  yet  mambcrs  of  mankind  act  as  if  they  thought  diseases  and 
Heath  too  slow  in  their  progress,  and  by  intemperance  and  debauch 
»«em,  as  it  were,  to  solicit  their  approach. 
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TImj  danger  of  inteniperaiice  app  ?ars  from  the  very  construction  of 
«he  liuinar  body.  Health  depends  on  tliat  part  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  which  fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions; 
and  while  these  go  regular  on,  we  are  sound  and  well ;  but  what- 
ever disturbs  them  necessarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance  never 
fails  to  disorder  the  whole  anim.il  cecouomy  ;  it  hurts  the  digestion, 
relaxes  tlie  nerv'es,  renders  the  different  secretions  irregular,  vitiates 
the  humours,  and  occasions  numberless  diseases. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals  afiorfU 
a  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intemperance.  Moisture  and  m?^ 
nure  greatly  promote  vegetation  ;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  destroy  it.  The  best  things  become  hurtful,  nay  destructive, 
when  carried  to  excess.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  highest  degree  ot 
human  wisdom  consists  in  regulating  our  appetite:  and  passions  so  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  clia- 
racter  of  rational  beings.  The  slave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  endued  us  with  various  passions,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  &c. 
Intemperance  is  the  abuse  of  tl-.ese passions ;  and  moderation  consists 
m  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  satisfy- 
ing the  simple  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpe- 
tually in  search  after  something  that  may  gratify  them;  but  iwagi- 
nary  wants  can  iwver  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  wilh  httlc  ; 
but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  druiikard, 
and  the  debauchee,  seldom  stop  in  their  career  till  their  money  or  liieir 
constitution  tails:  then  indeed  they  generally  see  their  error  vuieu  too 

late.  , 

It  is  impossiljle  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to  diet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  constitutions  of  mankind.  The  most  ignorant 
person,  however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excess;  and  U 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chooses,  to  avoid  it 

The  great  rule  of  diet,  is  to  study  simplicity.  Nature  delights  m 
'•  the  most  plain  and  simple  food,  and  every  animal,  except  man,  fol- 
lows her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ransacks  the  whole 
creation  in  quest  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  destruction.  Addisoii,  aa 
elegant  writer  of  the  last  age,  speaks  thus  of  intemperance  in  diet: 
"For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  xts 
"  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  le- 
"  thai-cries,  with  other  innumerable  distempers,  lymg  in  ambuscade 
"among  the  dishes."  .  -At 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  less  destructive  than  m  diet. 
How  quickly  does  tlie  immoderate  pursuit  of  carnal  pleasures,  or  ttie 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquor,  ruin  the  best  constitution !  Indeed  these 
vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  beJioW 
the  vbtaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at 
the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  hastemng  wiUi  swiit 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful  diseases 
and  prei^iature  deaths  which  are  daily  occasioned  by  mlemperance. 
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•t  would  hs  sufficient  to  make  them  shrink  back  with  horror  from  tb« 
iitJulgencc  even  of  tlieir  darling  pleasures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the  innocent  too 
yften  feci  the  direful  effocfs  of  it.  How  many  wretched  orphans  are 
10  be  seen  einbracins;  dimoliills,  whose  parents,  regardless  of  the  fu- 
ture, spent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  served  to  brhig  up 
tjieir  oftspring  in  a  decent  manner!  How  often  do  we  behold  the  mi- 
serable mother,  with  her  helpless  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  th» 
uel  fatlier  is  indulging  his  insatiate  appetites  ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  misery,  but  even  extirpated,  by 
intemperance.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  prevent  propagation  and 
to  shorten  the  lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The 
poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  li«s  down  contented  wiUi 
his  hunible  fare,  can  boast  a  numerous  oflspring ;  while  his  pampered 
lord,  sunk  in  ease  and  luxury,  often  languishes  without  an  heir  to 
his  ample  fortunes.  Even  states  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of 
intemperance,  and  rise  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intemperance,  and 
pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,  we  shall  only,  by  way  of 
example,  make  a  few  observations  on  one  particular  species  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  tlie  expence  of  a  fever,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  poisonous  draught.  When  this  is  repeated 
almost  every  day,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences.  The  consti- 
tution must  be  strong  indeed  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  !  but  fevers  occasioned  by  drinking  do  not  always  go  oft 
in  a'day;  they  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  should  not  fall  by  an  acute  disease,  he  sel- 
dom escapes  those  of  a  chronic  kind.  Intoxicating  liquors,  when 
used  to  excess,  weaken  the  bowels  and  spoil  the  digestion ;  they  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occasion  paraletic  and  convulsive 
disorders :  they  likewise  heat  and  inflame  tlie  blood,  destroy  its  bal- 
samic quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  body.  Hence  obstructions,  atrophies,  'dropsies,  and  consump- 
tions of  the  lungs.  These  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards 
make  their  exit.  Diseases  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by  hard 
drinking,  seldom  admit  of  a  cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  seldom  get 
drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  soaking,  as  it  is  called,  though  its 
effects  be  not  so  violent,  is  not  less  pernicious.  When  tlie  vessels  are 
kept  constantly  full  and  upou  the  stretch,  the  different  digestions 
can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly  prepared. 
Hence  most  people  of  this  character  are  afl^icted  with  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  ulcerous  sores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  tliese  disorder  do  not  ap- 
pear, "tliey  are  seized  with  low  spirits,  hypochondriacal  affections, 
and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

Consumptions  are  now  so  common,  that  it  isthought  one-tenth 
of  the  inhaliitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that  disease.  Hard  »irinking 
IS  no  d(;ubt  one  of  the  oau.ses  to  which  we  must  impute  the  increase 
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consumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  viscid  malt  liifuor  drank  by 
tiie  common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  their  blood  sizy 
and  unfit  for  circulation ;  from  whence  proceed  obstructions,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs.  There  arc  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are 
not  phthisical :  nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  gluti- 
nous and  almost  indigestable  nature  of  strong  ale. 

Tiiose  who  drink  ardent  spirits  or  strong  wines  ruo  still  greater 
hazard ;  these  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  tear  the  ten- 
der vessels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces;  yetso  great  is  the  consumption  of 
tl-em  in  this  country,  that  one  would  almost  be  induced  to  tiunk  that 
the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  misfortunes  in  life. 
The  miserable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It  affords  them  indeed  a  temporary 
ease.  But,  alas !  this  solace  is  short  lived  ;  and  when  it  it  is  over,  the 
spirits  sink  as  much  below  ttieir  usual  tone  as  they  had  before  been 
raised  above  it.  Hence  a  repetition  of  tlie  dose  becomes  necessary, 
and  every  fresh  tlose  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a  slave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a  sacrifice  to  what 
at  first,  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a  mediciue.  No  man  is  so  de- 
jected as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is, 
that  these  who  have  the  greatest  3ow  of  spirits  while  the  glass  circu- 
lates freely,  are  of  all  others  tht  most  melancholy  when  sober,  and 
oftan  put  an  end  to  their  own  miserable  existence  in  a  fit  of  splecH 
or  ill  humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  destructive  to  health,  but  likewise 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  :t  is  strange  tliat  creatures  who  value 
themselves  un  account  of  a  superior  degree  of  reason  to  that  o*, 
brutes,  should  fake  pleasure  in  sinking  so  far  below  tlicm.  Were 
such  as  voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of  the  use  of  reasou,  to  conti- 
nue ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  seem  but  a  just  punishment. 
Though  this  be  not  the  consequence  of  one  act  of  intoxication,  it  sel- 
dom fails  to  succeed  a  course  of  it.  By  a  habit  of  drinking,  the 
greatest  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a  mere  idiot. 

It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  poUte- 
ness,  have  not  put  tlie  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  indeed  less  common  m  South  Britain  than  it  \vas  fcT- 
merly;  but  it  still  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this  relic 
of  barbarity  is  mistaken  for  hospitality.  There  no  man  is  supposed 
to  entertain  his  guests  well  who  does  not  make  them  drunk.  Ford'ig 
people  to  drink  is  certainly  the  "greatest  piece  of  rudeness  that  any 
man  can  be  quilty  of.  Manliness,  complaisance,  or  meie  good  na- 
ture, may  induce  a  man  to  take  his  glass,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a  tin'c 
when  he  might  as  well  take  poison.  The  custom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess has  long  been  out  of  fashion  in  France;  and  as  it  begins  to  lose 
ground  among  the  politer  part  of  the  English,  we  hope  it  will  soon 
be  banished  from  every  part  of  this  island. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  persons.  It  heats  their 
blood,  nnpairs  their  strength,  and  obstructs  their  growth ;  besides,  the 
frequent  use  of  strong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  destroys  any  bfr- 
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nefit  that  mls;lit  arise  from  them  afterwards.  Tho«e  who  make  a 
practice  of  driuking  generous  liquors  when  y^ung,  cannot  expect  to 
£tap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a  cordial  in  the  decline  of  lile. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itself  a  most  abominable  vice,  but  is  an 
mducement  to  many  others.  There  is  hardly  any  crime  so  lioii  id 
that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  sell  their  children's  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
should  have  eaten,  and  afterwards  even  the  children  themselves,  iu 
order  to  purchase  tlie  accursed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
OF  CLEANLINESS. 

THE  want  of  cleanliness  is  a  fault  which  admits  of  no  cxcuwi. 
Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is  surely  in  the  power  of  every 
person  to  be  chan.  The  continual  discharge  from  our  bodies  by  per- 
spiration renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  necessary.  Changing 
apparel  greatly  promotes  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  so  necessary  for 
healtli.  W^hen  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perspi- 
ration is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  reabsorbed  from  dirty  clothes, 
it  must  occasion  diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanliness.  They 
may  indeed  be  caught  by  infection,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  un- 
wholesome food,  &c.  but  they  will  seldom  continue  long  where  clean- 
liness prevails.  To  the  same  cause  must  we  impute  the  various  kinds 
of  vermin  which  infest  the  human  body,  houses,  &c.  These  may 
always  be  banished  by  cleanliness  alone ;  and  wherever  they  abound, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

Mr.  Pott,  in  his  Surgical  Observations,  mentions  a  disease  which 
he  calls  the  chimney  sweeper's  cancer,  as  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  that 
unhappy  set  of  people.  This  he  justly  attr  ibutes  to  neglect  of  clean- 
liness. 

One  common  cause  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is  the  want  of 
cleanliness.  These  fevers  commonly  begin  among  the  inhabitants  of 
close  dirty  houses,  who  breath  unwholesome  air,  take  little  exercise, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched,' 
which  often  spreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  destruction  of  many.  Hence 
cleanhness  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  I  am  clean  myself,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neigh- 
bour affects  my  health  as  well  as  his.  If  dirty  peopk  cannot  be  re- 
moved as  a  common  nuisance,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  avoided  as 
infectious.  All  who  regard  their  .health  should  keep  at  a  distance 
even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  cGllect<»d,  cleanliness 
l>ecomei  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  well  known  that  infectious 
diseases  arc  communicated  by  tainted  air:  every  tiling,  therefore, 
v/fiich  tends  to  pollute  tho  air,  or  sj)read  the  infection,  ought  with  the 
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utmost  care  to  bs  guarded  agai'ist.  For  this  reason,  in  great  towns, 
no  filth  of  any  kind,  should  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  llie  streets. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements  of 
the  diseased. 

In  many  great  towns  the  streets  are  little  better  than  dunghill.% 
being  frequently  covered  with  ashes,  dung,  and  nastiness  of  every 
kind.  Even  slaughter-houses,  or  kiiling-shanibles,  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  tiie  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excre- 
ments, &c.  with  which  these  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  tlie  air,  and  rende/it  unwholesome.  How  easily  might 
this  be  prevented  by  active  magistrates,  who  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  them ! 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  importance  of  general  cleanliness 
does  not  seem  to  be  sulficiently  understood  by  the  magistrates  of  most 
great  towns  in  Britain;  though  health,  pleasure,  and  delicacy,  all  con- 
spire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  senses,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
conducive  to  their  health,  than  a  clear  town;  nor  can  any  thing  im- 
press a  stranger  with  a  more  disrespectful  idea  of  any  people  than  its 
opposite.  Whatever  pretensions  people  may  make  to  learning,  polite- 
ness, or  civilization,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neglect 
cleanliness,  they  are  in  a  state  of  barbarity.  ,  • 

The  peasants  in  most  countries  seem  to  hold  cleanriness  in  a  sort  of 
contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open  situation  of  their  houses,  tLey 
would  often  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  disposition.  One  seldom  =ee3 
^  farm  house  without  a  dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the 
cattle  and  their  masters  lodge  under  the  same  roof.  Peasants  are 
likewise  extremely  careless  with  respect  to  the  change  oi  apparel, 
keeping  their  houses,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  eftect  oi 
indolence  and  a  dirty  disposition.  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  less 
disagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it  salutary  to  wear 
dirty  clothes  or  breath  unwholesome  air. 

In  camps  the  strictest  regard  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness.  Hy 
jie«^ligeiice  in  this  matter,  infectious  diseases  are  otten  spread  amongst 
a  whole  army;  and  frequently  more  die  of  these  than  by  the  sword. 
The  Jews  during  their  encampments  in  the  wilderness,  received  par- 
ticular instructions  (Deut.  xxii.)  with  respect  to  cleanliness.  lUe 
rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  observed  by  all  in  the  hke  situation. 
Indeed  the  whole  system  of  laws  delivertd  to  that  people  has  a  m»» 
nifest  tendency  to  promote  cleanliness.  Whoever  considers  llie  na- 
ture  of  their  climate,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  tlieir 
dirtv  disposition,  will  see  the  propriety  of  such  laws.  ^ 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  most  eastern  countries,  cleanliness  makes 
a  great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Mahometan  as  well  as  tlie  Je^^  ^ 
religion  enjoins  various  bathings,  washings,  and  P""t^c^  J^^ 
doubt  these  wer  edesigned  to  represent  inward  purity ;  but  the)  "  er« 
at  the  same  time  calculated  for  the  preservation  o^/^^^^^l^  "PJ^^f^ 
whimsical  these  washings  may  appear  to  some,  few  l^'"g^;;«7.^^ 
inoro  to  prevent  diseases  than  a  proper  attention  to  many  ot  tnem. 
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Were  every  person,  for  cxauii)le,  after  visiting  the  sick,  handling  a 
dead  body,  or  touching  any  tiling  that  niiglit  convey  inloclion,  to 
wash  before  lie  went  into  coiiipouy,  or  sat  down  to  meat,  lie  would 
run  less  hazard  either  of  catching  the  iufoctioii  himself,  or  of  com- 
municating it  to  others.  ,    ^,  ,      ,      ,      ,  •  ,  , 

Frequent  washiii'^'  not  only  removes  the  filth  and  sordes  which  ad- 
here to  the  skin,  but  likewise  promotes  the  perspiration,  braces  the 
body,  and  enlivens  the  spirits.  How  refreshed,  how  cheerful,  and 
aTeeable,  does  one  feel  on  being  shaved,  washed,  and  shifted;  espe- 
cfallv  xvhen  these  oftices  have  been  neglected  longer  than  usual ! 

The  eastern  custom  of  washing  the  feet,  though  less  necessary 
in  this  country,  is  nevertheless  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  contributes  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
sweat  and  dirt  with  which  these  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obstruct  the  perspiration.  This  piece  of  cleanliness  would 
often  prevent  colds  aud  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their 
feet  ajid  less  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  exposed  to  cold 
or  wet  thro'ush  the  day,  they  would  seldom  experience  the  ill  eflFects 
which  often  proceed  from  these  causes. 

A  proper  attention  to  cleanlines  is  no  where  more  necessary  than 
on  shipboard.  If  epidemical  distempers  break  out  there,  no  one  can 
be  safe.  The  best  way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When  in- 
fectious diseases  do  break  out,  cleanliness  is  the  most  likely  means  to 
prevent  their  spreading ;  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  prevent  their  re- 
tiirnin"'  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this  pur 
pose,  the  clothes,  bedding,  6cc.  of  tlie  sick  ought  to  be  carefully  wash- 
ed and  fumigated  with  brimstone.  Inaction  will  lodge  a  long  time 
in  dirtv  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  most  terrible  manner. 

In  p"laces  where  great  numbers  of  sick  people  are  collected  together, 
cleanliness  ought  to  be  most  religiously  observed.  The  very  smell  in 
such  places  is  often  sufficient  to  make  one  sick.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
w  hat  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  diseased.  In  an  hospital  or 
infirmary,  where  cleanliness  is  neglected,  a  person  in  perfect  health  has 
a  greater  chance  to  become  sick,  than  a  sick  person  has  to  get  well. 

"Fcw  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  neglect,  or  rather 
dread  of  cleanliness,  which  appears  among  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  sick;  they  think  it  almost  criminal  to  suffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a  person  in  a  fever,  for  example,  and  would  rather 
allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than  chaKge  the  least  bit 
of  his  linen.  If  cleanliness  be  necessary  for  persons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  so  for  the  sick.  Many  persons  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
liness alone ;  most  of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it ;  and  where  it  is 
np'.'lected,  the  slightest  disorders  are  often  changed  into  the  most  ma- 
lignant. The  same  mistaken  care  which  prompted  people  to  prevent 
the  least  admission  of  fresh  air  to  tlie  sick,  seems  to  have  induced 
them  to  keep  them  dirty.  Both  these  destructive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  lie  soon  entirly  exploded. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We  cannot  help 
■pproviiig  it  in  others,  even  though  we  should  not  practice  it  ourselves. 
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It  sooner  attracts  O'lr  regard  than  even  finery  itself,  and  often  gains 
esteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  higiicit  as  well  as 
the  lowest  station,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  either.  Tew  vir- 
tues are  of  more  importance  to  society  than  general  cleanlmess.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  culrivated  every  where;  but  ui  populous  citie* 
it  should  be  almost  revered.  . 

As  it  IS  impossible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a  suthcient 
quantity  of  water,  we  should  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  magis- 
trates of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article.  Most 
great  towns  in  Britain  are  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  supplied  with 
water;  and  those  persons  who  will  not  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  after 
it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deserve  to  be  severely  punished. 
The  streets  of  great  towns  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be 
washed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effectual  method  for  keeping 
them  thoroughly  clean;  and,  upon  trial,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be 
found  the  cheapest. 

borne  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  incident  to  human  nature 
might,  ill  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanliness. 


CHAP.  IX. 
OF  II^FECTION. 

MANY  diseases  are  infectious.  Every  person  ought  therefore, 
is  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  diseased- 
The  common  practice  of  visiting  the  sick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  consequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  any  ac 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  especially  towards  those  m  distress;  but 
I  cannot  help  blaming  such  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigli 
hour's  lives,  by  a  mistaken  friendship  or  an  impertinent  curiosity. 

The  houses  of  the  sick,  especially  in  the  country  are  generally 
crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle  visitors.  It  is  customary, 
in  such  places,  for  servants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  sick  by 
iurns,  and  even  to  sit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
indeed  should  such  always  escape.  Experience  teaches  us  the  dan- 
ger of  this  conduct.  People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
muTiicate  them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become  eHeinic 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who  had  had  the 
small  pox  to  wait  on  a  patient  in  that  disease;  yet  many  oU.iT 
fevers  are  almost  as  infectious  as  the  small  pox  and  not  less  fatal. 
Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  luore  fatal  in  villages  than  m  great 
towns  for  want  of  proper  medical  assistance  This  may  sometimes  be 
tSrcase;  but  I  ai  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  Irom  the 
cause  above  mentioned.  .     .  .       , , 

Were  a  plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicaung  infection,  it  could 
.not  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  the  common  method  of  visiting 
Sie  sick  Sud.  visitors  not  only  endanger  themselves  and  thnr  con- 
nect ons'  but  likewise  hurt  the  sick.  By  crowding  the  l'"u-.;bej 
Ser  iie  air  unwhole«,me.  and  by  their  private  whispers  and  d.*- 
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Hial  countenances  disturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  de- 
press his  spirits.  Persons  who  are  ill,  especially  in  fevers,  ought 
to  l>e  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  sight  of  strange  faces,  and 
every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country  places  of  inviting  great  num- 
bers of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them  into  the  same  apart- 
ment where  the  corpse  lies,  is  another  way  of  spreading  infection. 
The  infection  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing 
that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives  the 
contagion,  and  some  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  S:c.  will  retain 
it  for  a  long  time.  Persons  who  die  of  infectious  disorders  ought 
not  to  lie  long  unburied ;  and  people  should  keep  as  much  as 
possible  at  a  distance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  s^Dreading  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, if  those  in  health  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
sick.  The  Jewish  legislator  among  many  other  Avise  institutions 
for  preserving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a 
diseased  person  or  a  dead  body.  In  many  cases  the  diseased  were 
to  be  separated  from  those  in  health  ;  atid  it  was  deemed  a  crime 
even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a  person  only  touched  a 
diseased  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wash  himself  in  water, 
and  to  keep  for  some  time  at  a  distance  from  society. 

Infectious  diseases  are  often  communicated  by  clothes.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has  been  worn  by  the 
deceased,  uuless  it  has  been  well  washed  and  fumigated,  as  infec' 
tion  may  lodge  a  long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  eflFects.  This  shews  the  danger  of  buying  at  random  the 
clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  disorders  are  frequently  imported.  Commerce, together 
with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring  on  also  their  diseases.  These 
do  often  more  than  counterbalance  atl  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  care  iscommonly  bestowed,  either  to  prevent  the  introduction 
or  spreading  of  infectious  maladies.  Some  attention,  indeed,  is  ge- 
nerally paid  to  the  plague;  but  other  diseases  pass  unreguarded. 

Were  the  tenth.part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  diseases,  that  there  is  to  prevent  smuggling,  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  many  happy  consequences.  This  might  easily  be  done  by 
appointing  a  physician  at  every  considerable  sea-port,  to  inspect 
the  sl.ip's  company,  passengers,  &c.  before  they  came  ashore;  and 
if  any  fever  or  other  infectious  disorder  prevailed,  to  order  the 
ship  to  perform  a  short  quarantine,  and  to  send  the  sick  to  some 
hospital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewise  order  all 
the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  used  by  the  sick  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  to  be  either  destroyed,  or  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
niiuigation,  &c.  before  any  of  them  were  sent  ashore.  A  scheme 
of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted,  would  prevent  many  fevers, 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  from  being  brought  by  sailors  into 
sM-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffused  all  over  the  country- 
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Intcclion  is  often  spread  tlirough  cities  by  gaols,  hospitals,  Ac. 
These  are  frequently  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  populous  to«T.s; 
and  when  infectious  diseases  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impossible  foi 
the  udiabitants  to  escape.  Did  magistrates  pay  any  regard  to  the 
iiealth  of  the  peoj)!?,  this  evil  might  be  easily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  tend  to  diftuse  infection  through  popu- 
loii  cities.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a  large  town  is  oue  contami- 
nated mass,  abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infection,  and  must  be 
pernicious  to  health.  The  best  advice  that  we  can  give  to  such  as 
are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chuse  an  open  situation  ;  to 
avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded  streets ;  to  keep  their  own  house  and 
offices  clean ;  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time 

will  permit.  ■  r  ■ 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreadmg  of  mfectious  dis- 
eases, were  proper  nurses  every  where  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
sick.'  This  might  often  save  a  family,  or  even  a  whole  town,  from 
being  infected  by  one  person.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  should 
abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  distress,  bat  only  to  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  being  too  much  in  company  with  those  who  are 
afflicted  with°diseases  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  sick  in  infectious  diseases  run  very  great 
hazard.  They  should  stuff  their  noses  with  tobacco,  or  some  other 
strong  smelling  herb,  as  rue,  tansy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  Uke- 
wise  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean  ;  to  sprinkle  the  room  where  he 
lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  strong  acids  ;  frequently  to  admit  a  stream 
of  fresh  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  smell  of  his  breath  as  much  as 
fhcy  can.  They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having 
chan^^ed  their  clothes  and  washed  their  hands;  otherwise,  if  the  dis- 
ease be  infectious,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 

along  with  them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed  trom 
one  place  to  another  by  the  carelessness  of  the  faculty  themselves. 
Manv  physicians  affect  a  fiirailiar  way  of  sitting  upon  the  patients 
bedside,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a  considerable  time.  If  the  patient 
has  the'  small  pox,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  doctor's  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  some  of  the  in 
fection  •  and  if  he  goes  directly  to  visit  another  patient  without  washing 
his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  carry 
the  disease  along  with  him  ]  Physicians  not  only  endanger  others, 
but  also  themselves,'  by  this  practice.  And  indeed  they  sometimes 
suffer  for  want  of  care.  ... 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconsiderate  persons,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  a  due  attention  to  those  things  which  tend  to 
diffuse  infection  would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  diseases. 
As  most  diseases  are  in  some  degree  infectious,  no  one  should  conti- 
nue long  wilh  the  sick,  except  the  necessary  attendants.  I  mean  not. 
liowevei  by  this  caution,  to  deter  those  whose  duty  or  office  leads 
Uiem  to  wait  upon  the  yick  from  such  a  laudable  and  necessary  eui- 
ployment. 
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Many  things  arc  in  tlic  power  of  llie  magUtralos  which  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  inlcction;  as  the  proinotinj,' of  publit 
cleanliness;  removing  gaols,  hospitals,  burjing  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a  proper  dislauce  trom 
•  -eat  towns;  widening  the  streets,  pulling  <lown  useless  walls,  and 
r-ti.ng  all  methods  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  every 
part  of  the  town,  Otc.  Public  hospitals,  or  proper  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  sick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and 
placed  in  an  open  situation,  would  likewise  tend  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  infection.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  sick,  from  being  visited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neigh- 
bours. They  would  likewise  render  it  unnecessary  for  sick  servants 
to  be  kept  in  their  master's  houses.  Masters  had  better  pay  for  hav- 
ing their  servants  taken  care  of  in  an  hospital,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
having  an  infectious  disease  diffused  among  a  numerous  fomily.  Sick 
servants  and  poor  people,  when  placed  in  hospitals,  are  not  only  less 
apt  to  diffuse  infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewise  the 
advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hospitals,  instead  of  prevent- 
ing infection,  may  become  the  means  of  diffusing  it.  When  they  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  great  towns ;  w  hen  numbers  of  patients  are 
crow  ded  togethe  rin  small  apartments  ;  v/hen  there  is  a  constant  com- 
munication kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  tlie  patients;  and  when 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  neglected,  they  become  nests  for  hatch- 
ing diseases,  and  every  one  w'ho  goes  into  tlieiii  not  only  runs  a  risk 
of  receiving  infection  himself,  but  likewise  of  communicating  it  to 
others.  This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hospitals,  but  of  those 
who  have  the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they 
were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  as 
that  would  induce  jjeople  to  go  into  them  with  more  reluctance.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  desired,  because  most  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other 
infectious  disorders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them  com- 
municated to  the  better  sort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  first 
appearances  of  such  disorders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an 
hospital,  we  should  seldom  see  a  putrid  fever,  which  is  almost  as  in- 
fectious as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

.  To  purify  hospitals,  ships,  houses,  or  apartments  infected  with 
contagion,  immerse  a  tea-cup  into  a  pipkin  of  heated  sand ;  put  into 
•he  tea-cup  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
•icntly  heated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  in  powder :  stir 
c.'iem  together  w  ith  a  glass  spatula  until  a  considerable  degree  of  va- 
pour arises.  It  may  be  left  standing  some  time,  or  carried  about  in 
tJic  hands  of  the  operator,  to  render  the  fumes  more  generally  dif 
fusive.  Or  put  three  or  four  handfuUs  of  common  salt  into  a  plate  or 
pipkin,  and  pour  on  it  a  little  nitrous  acid  ( aqua  fortis )  from  time 
to  time,  till  you  think  the  premises  are  sulHciently  fumigated. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  passions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  cause  and  cure  o.f 
diseases.  How  tlie  mind  aftects  the  body  will  in  all  jjrobability 
ever  remain  a  secret.  It  is  sullicient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  i.s 
established  a  recijjrocal  influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal 
parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the  one  disorders  tlie  other. 

OF  ANGER. 

The  passion  of  anger,  ruffles  the  mind,  distorts  the  countenance, 
hurries  on  the  circulation  of  tiie  blood,  and  disorders  the  whole  vital 
and  animal  functions.  It  often  occasions  fevers,  and  otlier  acute  dis- 
eases ;  and  sometimes  even  sudden  death.  This  passion  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  Jiose  of  weak  nerves.  I  have  known  such 
persons  frequently  lose  their  lives  by  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would 
ach'ise  them  to  guard  against  tl>e  excess  of  this  passion  with  the  ut- 
most care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being  angry  ;  but 
we  may  surely  avoid  harbouring  resentment  in  our  breast.  Resent- 
ment preys  upon  tlie  mind,  and  occasions  the  most  obstinate  chro- 
nical disorders,  which  gradually  waste  the  constitution.  Nothing 
shews  true  greatness  of  mind  more  tlian  to  forgive  iiijuries ;  it  pro- 
motes the  peace  of  society,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  ease, 
health  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  should  avoid  violent  gusts  of  anger,  as  they 
would  the  most  deadly  prison.  Neither  ought  they  to  indulge 
resentment,  but  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm 
and  serene.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  body,  as  a 
constant  tranquility  of  the  mind. 

or  FEAR. 

The  influence  of  fejr,  both  in  occasioning  and  aggravatrftg  d;s- 
eases,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be  blamed  for  a  decent  c :/\<- 
cern  about  life;  but  too  great  a  desire  to  preserve  it  is  often  the  cause 
of  losing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depressing  the  spirits,  not  ooiy 
dispose  us  to  diseases,  but  often  render  those  diseases  fatal  which  aij 
ulitlaunted  mind  Mould  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  eflFects.  Epileptic  fits,  and 
other  convulsive  disorders,  are  often  occasioned  by  it.  Hence  tlie 
danger  of  that  practice,  so  conunon  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  Many  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others  have  been 
rendered  miserable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tam 
per  with  the  human  passions.  The  mind  may  easily  be  thrown  into 
such  disorders  as  never  again  to  act  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  eftects  of  fear  prove  most  hurtful.  The  constant 
dread  of  some  future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occasions 
the  very  evil  itself.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  tliat  so  many  die  of 
those  very  diseases  of  wliich  they  long  had  a  dread,  or  which  had 
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been  impressed  on  their  minds  by  some  accident,  or  foolish  predic- 
tion. This,  for  example,  is  often  the  case  with  women  ni  child-bed. 
Many  of  those  w  ho  die  in  that  situation  are  impressed  with  the  notion 
of  their  ileath  a  long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  impression  is  often  the  cause  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  impress  the  minds  of  women  with  tlie  ap- 
prehensions of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  child-birth  are  very  hurt- 
ful Few  women  die  in  labour,  though  many  lose  their  lives  after  it; 
which  mav  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  woman  after  delivery,  finding 
her>;elf  weak  and  exhausted,  immediately  apprehends  she  is  in  dan- 
ger; but  this  fear  seldom  fails  to  obstruct  the  necessary  evacuations, 
upon  which  her  recovery  depeads.  Thus  the  sex  often  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did 
they  apprehend  none.  . 

It  seldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a  great  town  die  m 
child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed  by  many  others.  Every  wo- 
man of  their  acquaintance  who  is  with  child  dreads  the  same  fate, 
and  die  disease  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
This  should  induce  pregnant  women  to  despise  fear,  and  by  all  means 
to  avoid  those  tattling  gossips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  least 
alarm  a  pregnant  or  child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greatest  care  to 
be  guarded  against. 

Many  women  have  lost  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the  old  supersti- 
tious custom,  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the 
parioh  bell  for  every  person  who  dies.  People  who  think  themselves, 
in  danger  are  very  inquisitive ;  and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the 
bel.'  toTls  for  one  who  died  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves,, 
what  must  be  tlie  consequence  ]  At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  suppose, 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary. 

But  this  custom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women  only.  It  is 
hurtful  in  many  other  cases.  When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  support  the  patient's  spirits,  prevail,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a 
funeral  peal  sounding  five  or  six  times  a  day  in  his  ears  1  No  doubt 
liii  imagination  may  suggest  that  others  died  of  the  same  disease 
under  which  he  labours.  This  apprehension  will  have  a  greater  tea- 
dency  to  depress  his  spirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  whit;h  medicine 
can  boast  will  have  to  raise  them. 

If  this  useless  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolished,  we  ought  to 
keep  the  sick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as  possible,  and  from  every 
other  thing  diat  may  tend  to  alarm  them.  .So  far  however  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  business- 
to  visit  the  sick,  on  purpose  to  whisper  dismal  stories  in  their  ears. 
■Such  may  pass  for  sympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  as  enemies.  All  who  wish  well  to  the  sick  ought  to  keep 
such  persons  at  the  greatest  distance  from  them. 

A  custom  has  long  prevailed  among  physicians  of  prognosticating, 
a*  they  call  it,  the  patient's  late,  or  foretelling  the  issue  of  the  dis 
oease.   Vanity  no  doubt  introduced  this  practice,  and  still  suports 
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it,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  and  the  safety  of  mankind.  1  have 
known  a  physician  barbarous  enough  to  boast,  that  he  pronounced 
moresenteiices  than  all  his  Majesty's  judges.  Would  to  God  that 
such  sentences  were  not  often  equally  fatal!  It  may  indeefi  be  al- 
leged, that  the  doctor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  beiore  the  patient. 
So  much  the  worse.  A  sensible  patient  had  better  hear  v/liat  the 
doctor  says,  than  learn  it  from  the  disconsolate  looks,  the  watery 
eyes,  and  the  broken  whispers  of  those  about  hini.  It  seldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  doctor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  he 
concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very  embarrassment  which  the 
friends  and  attendants  shew  in  disguising  what  he  has  said,  is  gene- 
rally suthcient  to  discover  the  truth. 

We  do  not  see  what  right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of 
another,  especially  if  such  a  declaration  has  a  chance  to  kill  him. 
Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  solicit  the  physician  for  his  opinion.  A  doubtful  answer, 
however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  liopes  of  the 
sick,  ts  surely  the  most  proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the 
patient  nor  the  physician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  the  cre- 
dit of  physic  than  those  bold  prognosticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are 
generally  the  most  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  mistakes  which  daily 
happen  in  this  way  are  so  many  standing  proofs  of  human  vanity  and 
the  weakness  of  science. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  physician  ought 
to  give  intimation  of  the  patient's  danger  to  some  of  Lis  near  connex- 
ions; though  even  this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
caution :  but  it  never  can  be  necessary  in  any  case  that  the  whole- 
town  and  couutry  should  know,  immediately  after  the  doctor  has 
made  his  first  visit,  that  he  has  nc  hopes  of  his  patisnfs  recovery. 
Persons  whose  impertinent  curiosity  leads  tlic«i  to  question  the  phy- 
sician, with  regard  to  the  fiile  of  his  pat-ient,  certainly  deserves  no 
other  than  an  evasive  answer. 

Tlie  vanity  of  foretelling  the  flite  of  the  sick  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
faculty.  Others  follow  their  example,  and  those  Avho  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  m  this  way. 
Humanity  surely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  sick,  and  not 
to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A  friend,  or  even 
a  physician  may  often  do  more  good  by  a  mild  and  sympathizing  be- 
haviour than  by  medicine,  and  should  never  neglect  to  admmi-ster 
that  greatest  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

OF  GRIEF, 

Grief  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  passions.  Its  effects  are  per 
manent;  and  when  it  sinks  deep  into  the  mind,  it  generally  praves 
fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being  of  a  more  violent  nature,  seldom  last 
Ion--  but  grief  often  changes  into  a  fixed  melancholy,  which  preys 
upon'  the  spirits,  and  wastes  the  constitution.  This  passion  ought  not 
to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  bcgmmng; 
but  when  it  has  gained 'strengtii,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  a  e  va.u. 

No  person  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  lit«;  but  it  shews  true  great- 
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ness  of  luiuJ  to  bear  tlieiii  with  serenity.  Many  persons  make  anie- 
ritofindiilginfif  p^rief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen, they  obstinately 
refuse  all  cousolalion,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melandioly 
sinks  under  the  load.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  destructive  to  health 
but  inconsistent  with  reason,  religion,  and  common  sense.  ' 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necessary  for  health  as  change  of  posture. 
When  the  mind  dwells  longupon  one  subject,especially  of  a  disagree- 
able nature,  ithurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  spoils  the  digestion  and  destroys  the  appetite ;  by  which 
means  the  spirits  are  depressed,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflat- 
ed with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  fresh  supplies  of  chyle, 
vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  constitution  has  been  ruined  by  a 
family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occasions  excessive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  person  of  a  dejected  mind  .should 
enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged  out  for  a  few  years ;  but 
whoever  would  live  to  a  good  old  age,  must  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power;  yet 
our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  actions,  depend  greatly  upon 
ourselves.  We  can  either  associate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy 
companions,  mingle  in  the  amusements  and  oQices  of  life,  or  sit 
still  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as  we  choose  ;  these  and  many 
such  things  are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  these  the  mind 
generally  takes  its  cast. 

The  variety  of  scenes  which  present  themselves  to  the  senses 
were  tertainly  designed  to  prevent  our  attention  from  being  too 
long  fixed  upon  any  one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety, 
and  the  mind,  unless  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the 
mind  in  distress.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objects. 
Examine  them  for  some  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil, 
shift  the  scene.  By  thi.s  means  a  constant  succession  of  new  ideas 
may  be  kept  up,  till  the  disagreeable  ones  entirely  disappear.  Thus 
travelling,  the  study  of  any  art  or  science,  reading  or  writing,  on 
such  subjects  as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  sooner  expel 
grief  than  the  most  sprightly  amusements. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  body  cannot  be  healthy 
unless  it  be  exercised:  neither  can  tlie  mind.  Indolence  nourishes 
grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing  else  to  think  of  but  calamities, 
no  wonder  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  pursue  business 
with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Instead  therefore  of  abstracting 
ourselves  from  the  world  or  business  when  misfortunes  happen" 
we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  usual  attention,  to  dis- 
charge with  double  diligence  the  functions  of  our  station,  and  to 
mix  with  friends  of  a  cheerful  and  social  temper. 

Innocent  amusements  are  by  no  means  to  be. neglected.  These 
by  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  ob. 
jects,  help  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  cast  over  it :  They 
make  time  seem  less  tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effects. 

Many  persons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake  them.selvfs 
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Belclom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  fbrlune,  cliaraciter,  and  constitu 
tion. 

OF  X,OVB. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passrons ;  at  least,  when 
It  bocomPS  violent,  it  is  less  subject  to  the  controul  either  of  the 
understanding  or  will  than  any  of  the  rest.  Fear,  ani;er,  and  *Kivera! 
other  passions,  are  necessary  "for  the  preservation  of  the  individual, 
but  love  is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  species  itself:  it 
was  therefore  proper  that  Miis  passion  should  be  deeply  rooted  m 
the  human  breast.  . 

Though  love  be  a  strong  passion,  it  is  seldom  so  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress as  several  of  the  olhers.  Few  persons  fall  desperately  m  love 
all  at  once.  We  would  therefore  advise  every  one,  before  he  tamp 
crs  with  his  passion,  to  consider  well  the  propriety  of^iis  being  able 
to  obtain  the  object  of  his  wishes.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
should  avoid  every  occasion  of  increasingit.  He  ought  immediately 
to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved  object ;  to  apply  his  mind  atten- 
tively to  business  or  study  ;  to  take  every  kind  of  amusement ;  and, 
above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  another  oliject  which 
may  engage  his  affections,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 

obtain.  .  .. 

Some  men  make  love  for  amusement,  others  from  mere  vanity,  oi 
.vn  purpose  to  shew  their  consequem-e  with  the  fair.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a  situation  which  is  truely 
deplorable.    And  the  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  th  •  ilis- 
nosal  of  their  ciiildren  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An 
advanta^'eous  match  is  the  constant  aim  of  parents ;  while  tlieit 
children  often  suffer  a  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inc  iiiations 
and  duty.    The  first  thing  wliich  parents  ought  to  consult  iii  dis- 
posing of  their  children  in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations. 
Were  due  regard  always  paid  to  tliese,  there  would  be  fewer  un- 
happy couples,  and  parents  would  not  have  so  often  cause  to  re- 
pent the  severity  of  their  conduct,  after  a  ruiued  constitution  a 
lost  character,  or  a  distracted  mind,  have  shewn  them  their  mistake.. 
OF  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 
Many  persons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if  they 
thought  ira  crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine  the  whole  of  re- 
ligion consists  in  certain  mortifications,  orden.Mng  themselves  the 
smallest  indulgence,  even  of  the  most  innocent  amusements.  A. 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  he  deepest 
nXncholy  preys  upo^n  their  minds.  At  length,  the  fairest  prospects 
vLnish  every  thing  puts  on  a  dismal  appearance,  and  those  very  ob- 
e"  whidiLght't!,  give  delight,  afford  nothing  but  dHgus  Life 
tself  becomes  a  burden,  and  the  nnhappy  wretch,  persuaded  that 
no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  miserable 

''h  is  a  great  pity  that  ever  religion  should  be  so  far  P"verted.as  to 
become  tlie  cause  of  those  very  evils  which  it  was  d-«g"ed  o  c"  e 
NuthTng  can  be  better  calculated  than  True  Rehgion  o  yM.e  M^d 
rupSie  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  affliction  that  can  be  a. 
S      tea"  hes  men  that  even  the  sufferings  of  this  hie  are  prepa- 
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ratoiy  to  tlic  happiness  of  tlie  next;  and  llitit  all  who  pcfriist  in  a 
course  of  virtue  shall  at  length  arrive  at  coniplele  felicity. 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  rec-oniineiid  religion  to  others, 
shaiild  beware  of  dwelling  too  mnchongloomy  subjects.  That  peace 
and  traiiquillilyof  njind  w  hich  trhc  religion  is  calculated  to  inspire, 
is  a  more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  ail  the  terfdrs  that 
can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward  acts 
of  wickedness,  but  can  never  inspire  them  with  that  love  of  God, 
and  real  gooduess  of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  consists. 

To  conc.'ude;  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  violence  of  any  pas- 
liou   is  to  iieep  the  mind  closely  engaged  in  some  useful  oursuit. 


CHAP.  XI. 
Uj  me  COMMON  EVACUATIONS 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are  those  bv 
stool,  urine,  and  insensible  perspii'ation.  None  of  these  can  be  lon  g 
obstructed  without  impairing  tiie  health.  When  that  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  Only  oc. 
casions  a  plethora,  or  too  great  fulness  of  the  Tessels,  but  acquire* 
qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrescence, 
&c. 

OF  THE  EVACUATIONS  3Y  STOOL. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the  bedy  re- 
gular. When  fceces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the 
humours  ;  and  when  they  are  too  soon  discharged,  the  body  is 
notsutiiciently  nourished.  A  medium  is  therefore  to  be  desired, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  sleep,  and  exer- 
cise. Wiienever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
a  fault  in  one  or  other  of  these. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and  who  eat  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  several  different  liquors  at  every 
meal,  have  no  reason  to  expect  either  that  their  digestion  will  be 
good,  or  their  discharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
mg  disturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  cecononiy,  and  never  fails  to 
occasion  disease.  Either  too  much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this 
effect.  The  former  indeed  generally  occasions  looseness,  and  the 
latter  cosfiveness;  but  both  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  the  health; 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  stools  which 
may  be  consistent  with  health,  as  these  differ  in  the  different  periods 
of  life,  in  different  constitutions,  and  even  in  the  same  constitution 
under  a  different  regimen  of  diet,  exercise,  &c.  It  is  however  "e. 
nerally  allowed,  that  one  stool  a  day  is  sufficient  for  an  adult  a^nd 
Hiat  less  IS  hurtful.  But  this  like  most  general  rules,  admits  ot 
many  exceptions.  I  have  known  persons  in  perfect  health  who  did 
not  go  to  stool  above  once  a  week  ;  and  some  persons  have  told  me 
that  they  did  not  go  to  stool  above  once  a  month.  Such  a  degree 
ol  costiTeness  however  is  not  safe  ;  '  hough  the  person  who  labour* 
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uuder  it  may  for  somo  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length 

it  may  occasion  diseases. 

One  method  of  procuring  a  stool  every  day  is  to  rise  betimes, 
and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the  posture  in  bed  is 
unfavourable  to  regular  stools,  but  also  the  warmth.  Tbis,  by 
promoting  the  perspiration,  lessens  all  the  other  discharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Locke  is  lilie- 
wise  very  proper,  viz.  to  xolioit  nature,  by  going  regularly  to  slool 
eierij  morning  whether  one  Iws  a  call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind 
may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  a  frei(uent  recourse  to  medicines  for  preventing 
eostiveness  seldom  fail  to  ruin  Uieir  constitution.  Purging  medicines 
frequently  repeated  weakm  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digestion,  and  every 
dose  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  necessary 
as  daily  bread.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  eostiveness  ought  ra- 
ther, if  possible,  to  remo\  e  it  by  diet  than  by  drugs.  They  should 
likewise  go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  astrhigent  or 
of  an  heating  nature-  The  diet  and  oUier  regimen  necessary  m  this 
case  will  be  found  under  the  article  Costiveness,  where  this  state  of 
the  l)o\\  els  is  treated  a*  a  disease. 

Such  persons  as  arc  troubled  with  an  habitual  looseness  ouglil 
likewise  to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  Tliey 
should  use  ifood  which  braces  and  strengthens  the  bowels,  and  which 
is  rather  of  an  astringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  finest 

our  cheese,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk  .Ic.  Their  drink  should  be 
red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  and  such  like.  ,    "  , 

As  an  habitual  looseness  is  often  owing  to  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion persons  aliected  with  it  ought  to  keep  Uieir  feet  warm,  to  wear 
flannel  next  their  skin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perspiration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint  will  be  found  under  the  article  Looseness. 

O?  UBINE. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and  appearances 
of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  determmed  rules 
for  indexing  of  either.  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  the  urme  ought  to  be  equal 
to  tiiree'foSrths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  alimenL  But  ^PP"*^  any 
one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  measuring  both,  he  would  find  that 
evei-v  thine  which  ahered  the  degree  of  perspiration,  would  altar  tais 
proportion,  and  likewise  that  diflerent  kinds  of  aliment  would  aflord 
verv  diflerejit  quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  these  and  other  rea: 
Zl  no  rule  can  be  giren  for  judging  of  the  precise  quantity  of  urme 
whic'h  ou-ht  to  be  discharged,  yet  a  person  of  common  sense  will  sel- 
dom be  at  a  loss  to  know  when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

It  has  long  been  an  observation  among  physicians,  that  the  appear- 
euces  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be  depended 
No  one  will  be  surprized  at  Uiis  who  considers  how  many  « ays 
it  mav  be  aflected,  and  consequently  have  its  appearance  altered. 

e  nassions.  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  and  q«a- 
JJy  of  tl  e  food,  tl-.e  exercise,  the  clothing,  the  state  ot  the  oth  r 
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evacuations,  aad  mmjberless  other  causes,  are  sufficient  to  induce 
a  cliange  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  oite 
who  attends  to  this  will  he  astonished  at  tlie  impudence  of  tliosc 
daring  quacks,  wlio  pretend  to  find  out  diseases,  and  prescribe  to 
patients  from  the  bare  inspection  of  their  urine.  These  impostors, 
however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and  by  the  amazing 
ireduhtj'  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  have  amassed  considerable 
fortunes. 

As  a  free  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prerents  but  actually  cures 
many  diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted;  and  everything 
that  may  obstruct  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  urine  are  lessened  by  a  sedentary  life,  sleeping  on 
beds  that  are  too  soft  and  warm,  food  of  a  dry  and  heating  quality, 
liquors  which  are  astringent  and  lieating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  such 
like.  Those  who  have  reason  to  suspect  that  their  urine  is  in  too 
small  quantity,  or  who  have  any  symptoms  of  the  graveJ,  ought  not 
only  to  avoid  these  tilings,  but  whatever  else  they  find  has  a  tendency 
to  lessen  tlie  quantity  of  their  urine 

When  tlie  urine  is  too  long  retainecr,  it. is  not  only  rcsorbed,  or 
taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but  by  stagnating  in  the  blad- 
der it  becomes  thicker,  the  more  watery  parts  flying  ofl:'  first,  and  the 
more  gross  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  constant  tendency 
which  these  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  stones  and  gravel  in 
the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  indolent  and 
sedentary  people  are  much  more  liable  to  these  diseases,  than  per- 
sons of  a  more  active  life. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others  have  brought  ou 
very  tedious  and  even  incurable  disorders  by  retaining  their  urine  too 
long,  from  a  false  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over-distended^ 
it  often  loses  its  power  of  action  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  bv 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel 
it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  postponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtless  a  virtue,  but  that  never  can  be  reckoned  true 
delicacy  which  induces  any  one  to  risk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urifle  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  small  a  quantity. 
This  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  weak  watery 
liquors,  by  the  excessive  use  of  aJkaline  salts,  or  any  thing  that  stimu- 
lates the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  disorder  very  soon 
weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a  consumption.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  strengthening  diet  and  astringent 
medicines,  such  as  are  recommended  under  the  article  Diabetes,  or 
excessive  discharge  of  urine. 

OF  THE  PERSPIRATION. 
lB8«;n»ible  perspiration  is  generally  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  the 
dwchargts  from  the  human  body.  It  is  of  so  great  importance  to 
Health,  that  few  diseases  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on ;  but 
wlien  It  IS  obstructed,  the  whole  frame  is  soon  disordered.  This  dis- 
charge, however,  being  less  perceptable  than  any  of  the  rest,  is  conse- 
quently leas  attended  to.  Hence  it  is.  that  acute  fevers,  rlieumatismj, 
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agues,  &c.  oft«;u  proceed  from  ol>structe<l  perspirati'wi  before  we 
are  aware  of  'ts  existence. 

On  examining  patients,  w<;  find  most  of  tUenj  impute  tlieir  diseases 
eitlier  to  violent  colds  which  they  had  caught,  or  to  slight  ones  which 
had  been  neglected.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  a  critical  enquirv 
into  the  nature  of  the  perspiration,  its  difference  in  ditfcrent  seasons, 
climat-es,  constitutions,  &c.  we  shall  endeavour  to  pomt  out  tlie 
causes  which  most  commonly  obstruct  it,  and  to  shew  how  far  they 
may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  comiteracted  by  timely 
care.  The  want  of  due  attention  to  these,  costs  Britam  annually 
some  thousands  of  useful  lives.  Warm  clothing  of  sailors  in  cold  oli- 
mates  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  preserve  their  health. 

CHANGES   IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

One  of  the  most  comraou  causes  of  obstructed  perspiration,  or 
catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  changeableness  of  the  weather, 
or  state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  place  where  such  changes 
nappen  more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  oftfeu  change  almost  fi^om  one  extreme  to  another  m  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  course  of  one  day.  lhat  such 
changes  must  affect  the  state  of  the  perspiration  is  obvious  to  every 

"""tIic  best  method  of  fortifying  the  body  against  the  changes  of  tlie 
weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day.  Those  who  keep  most  withm 
doors  are  most  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  persons  generally  render 
vhemselves  so  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  slightest  changes  m  the  at- 
mosphere, and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  oppressions  of  the  breast.  &c. 
they  become  a  kind  of  living  barometers. 

WET  pLOTHES. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldness  obstruct  the  perspiration, 
but  their  moisture,  by  being  absorbed,  or  taken  up  mto  the  body 
greatly  encreases  the  dapger.    The  most  robust  constitution  ,s  not 
proof  against  the  danger  arising  from  wet  clotlies ;  they  daily  occa- 
sion fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  other  fatal  disorders,  even  m  the  young 

'It  is'imjisible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad     avoid  some- 
times  b,ing  wet.  But  the  danger  might  generally  b^l^^^^^.f ''f  "° 
wholly  prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  soon :  when 
be  done  they  should  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.    bo  tar  a  e 
many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they  often  sit  or  he  down  n 
Te  fields  w  th  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  sleep  even  whole 
Xhut  iL  condition.    The  frequent  instances  which  we  h^^^^^ 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduct,  onght  cei  tamly  to  deter  all  from  \m> 
log  guilty  of  it 
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derlllis  less  dt'.ii.tjorous  ;  but  it  ouglit,  as  tar  as  possil)lc,  to  be  hyouI- 
etl.  Tlie  (ielitatc,  and  those  who  me  not  accustoiiK-d  to  iiavc  their 
cloliioi  or       wet,  shoulil  be  peculiarly  ciuel'ul  iu  tJiis  icspect. 

NIGHT  AlK. 

'  The  perspiration  is  often  obshiicted  by  night  air;  even  in  summer 
this  oui;ht  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which  fall  plentifully  alter  the 
hottest  dav,  unike  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is 
tool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more  hurt- 
ful than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a  warm  day  to  be  abroad  in  a  cool  even- 
ing ;  but  this  is  a  pleasure  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  beallh. 
The  eti'ects  of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almost  impcrcej> 
tible,  but  they  are  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded:  Me  would  th€retore 
advise  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day, 
carefully  to  avoid  tJieni.  When  the  perspiration  has  been  great,  these 
beconie'dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat 
marshy  countries,  where  the  exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  la- 
bourers are  often  seized  wiUi  intermitting  fevers,  quinsies,  arid  other 
dangerous  maladies. 

DAMP  BEDS. 

Beds  become  damp  either  from  their  not  being  used,  standing  i» 
tlanip  houses,  or  in  rooms  without  lire,  or  from  the  linen  not  being 
drj  when  laid  on  the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  drea  led  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where 
fuel  is  scarce.  When  a  traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he 
may,  by  means  of  a  good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a  dry  bed, 
have  the  perspiration  restored ;  but  if  he  be  put  into  a  cold  room, 
and  laid  in  a  damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  obstructed,  and  the  worst 
co'isequeuces  will  ensue.  Travellers  should  avoid  inns  which  are  not- 
ed for  damp  beds  as  they  would  a  house  infected  with  the  plague ; 
as  no  man,  however  robust,  is  proof  against  the  danger  arising  troq:i 
them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places-  where  damp  beds  are  to  be  met 
\s  ith.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for  the  reception  of  strangers  are 
often  equally  dangerous.  AJl  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not 
frequently  used,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  beds 
which  are  not  slept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a  year,  should  besafe? 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  coJd  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reason  is  obvious:  were 
they  careful  never  to  sleep  in  a  bed  but  what  was  frequently  used, 
ibey  would  seldom  find  any  ill  consequences  from  a  change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  delicate  person  when  on  a  visit 
than  being  laid  in  a  bed  which  is  kepbon  purpose  for  strangers.  That 
I'l-judged  piece  of  comp laisance  becomes  a  real  injury.  All  the  bad 
consequences  from  this  quarter  might  easily  be  prevented  in  private 
families,  by  causing  their  servants  to  sleep  in  the  spare  beds,  and  re- 
signing them  to  strangers  when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the  bed'* 
are  used  almost  every  ni^ht,  nothing  else  is  necessary  thaa  to  k^ep 
the  rooms  well  seasoned  by  frequent  fires,  anc|  the  linen  drv. 
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DAMP  HOUSES. 


Damp  houses  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  consequences ;  for  this 
••eason,  tnose  who  build  slnjuld  be  careful  to  chuse  a  dry  situaliou.  A 
house  which  stands  on  a  damp  marshy  soil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be 
thoroughlydry.  All  houses,  uidcss  where  the  ground  is  exceedingly 
dry,  should  have  the  first  floor  a  little  raised.  Servants  and  otlicrs, 
who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  sunk  stories,  seldom  continue 
long  in  health :  masters  ought  surely  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  health 
of  th«ir  servants  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  merely  to  avoid  some 
trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives,  by  inhabiting  a  house 
almost  as  soon  as  the  masons,  plaistercrs,  &c.  have  done  with  it ; 
such  houses  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampness,  but  likewise 
from  the  smell  of  the  lime,  paint,  &c.  The  asthmas,  consumptions, 
and  ether  diseases  of  the  lungs,  so  incident  to  people  who  work  in 
these  articles,  are  sufiicicnt  proofs  of  their  being  unwholesome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unseasonable  jjiece  of  clean- 
liness ;  I  mean  the  pernicious  custom  of  washing  them  immediately 
l>efore'  company  is  put  into  them.  Most  people  catch  cold  if  they  sit 
but  a  very  short  time  in  a  room  tliat  has  been  lately  washed ;  the  de- 
licate ought  carefiiUy  to  avoid  such  a  situation,  and  even  the  robust 
are  not  always  proof  against  its  baneful  influence. 

SUDDEN  TRANSITIONS  FROM  HEAT  TO  COLD. 

The  perspiration  is  commonly  obstructed  by  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  seldom  caught,  unless  when  peo- 
ple have  been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarities  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increases  the  perspiration ;  but  when  these  are 
suddenly  checked,  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible* for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  .<=ome  occasions  ;  but  it 
is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  themselves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on 
their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a  dry  place 
to  rest  themselves  in,  and  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  open  fields.  These 
easy  rules,  if  observed,  would  save  many  useful  lives. 

it  is  very  usual  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  wa- 
ter or  small  liquors.  This  conduct  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirst 
indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite 
frequently  gets  the  better  of  reason,  and  makes  us  do  what  our 
iudgment  disapproves.  Every  peasant,  however,  knows  if  his  horse 
be  permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercise, 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  stable,  or  suff-ered  to  remain  at  rest, 
that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmost  care  to  prevent. 
It  were  well  if  thev  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  safety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  swallowing  large  quan- 
tities of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants, 
the  very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  tliirst.  Water  kept  in  tlie 
mouth  for  some  time,  and  spit  out  again,  if  frequently  repealed,  wdl 
havp  the  same  eff-ect.  If  a  bit  of  bread  be  eaten  along  wit^i  a  few 
nioutbfVils  of  water,  it  will  both  quench  thirst  more  effectually  and 
tvake  the  daiieer  less.    When  a  person  is  extremely  hot.  a  mouthhil 
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of  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  thing  else.  But  if  any  one  has  been  so  foolish,  when 
hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cohl  litiuor,  he  ought  to  continue  his  exer- 
cise at  least  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly  warmed  upon  his  sto. 
inach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects  which  flow 
from  driukiug  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this 
has  occasioned  immediate  death.  Hoarseness,  quinseys,  and  fevers  oi 
various  kinds,  are  its  common  consequences.  Neither  is  it  safe  when 
warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  salads,  or  the  Hke.  These  indeed 
have  not  so  sudden  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are 
uotw  ithstandnig  diuigerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  hquors  till  the  pores,  are 
<iiiite  open,  and  immediately  going  into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breast,  are  the 
usual  efiects  of  this  conduct ;  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  several  hours,  to 
walk  or  ride  a  number  of  miles  in  tlie  coldest  night,  or  to  ramble 
about  the  streets. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a  room  is  hot,  to  throw  open  a  window, 
and  to  sit  near  it.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  practice.  Any  person 
had  better  sit  without  doors  than  in  such  a  situation,  as  the  currtntof 
air  is  directed  against  one  particular  part  of  tlie  body.  Inflamma- 
tory fe^  erg  and  consumptions  have  often  been  occasioned  by  sitting 
or  standing  thinly  clothed  near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  sleeping  with 
open  windows  less  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even 
in  the  hottest  season,  unless  the  window  is  at  a  distance.  1  have 
known  mechanics  frequently  contract  fatal  diseases  by  working  stript 
at  an  open  window,  and  would  advise  all  of  them  to  beware  of  such 
a  practice. 

Few  things  expose  people  more  to  catch  cold  than  keeping  their 
own  houses  too  warm ;  such  persons  may  be  said  to  live  in  a  sort  of 
hot-houses ;  they  can  hardly  stir  abroad  to  visit  a  neighbour  but  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  keeping 
houses  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  sufficient;  but  no  house  that  is 
too  hot  can  be  wholesome ;  heat  destroys  the  spring  and  elasticity  of 
the  air,  and  renders  it  less  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
purposes  of  respiration.  Hence  it  is  that  consumptions  and  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs  prove  so  fatal  to  people  who  work  ,  in  forges, 
glass-houses,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  so  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themselves  when  hot  in 
cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madness  itself,  has  frequently  been 
the  effect  of  this  conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  action  of  a 
madman  to  deserve  a  serious  consideration. 

The  rp.sult  of  all  these  observations  is,  that  every  one  ought  to 
avoid,  with  the  utmost  attention,  all  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible; 
or  where  that  cannot  l>e  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool  gradi  ally. 
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People  may  imagine  that  too  strict  an  attention  to  these  tlmiss 
would  ten.i  to  retuler  them  delicate.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  mv  desi-n,  that  the  very  first  rule  proposed  for  preventing  cdcis 
is  to  hai-dcn  the  body,  by  inuring  it  to  the  open  air. 

I  shall  conclude  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  by  giving 
anabstractof  thejustlycelebratedadviceofCe  sus,wi  hrespec^^^^^^^^^^^ 

preservation  of  health:  "  A  man,  '  says  he,  <'  who  is  blessed  « .  good 
"health,  should  confine  himself  to  no  particular  rules,  either  with 
"re  pec't  to  regimen  or  medicine.    He  ought  frequently  to  divers,  y 
"his  manner  of  livin-,  to  be  sometimes  in  town  sometimes  in  t  e 
"  country  ;  to  hunt,  sail,  indulge  himself  in  rest,  but -'l"- 
"  to  use  exercise.    He  ought  to  refuse  no  kind  of  kjod  that  i»  com- 
"  mon  Y  used,  but  sometimes  to  eat  more  and  sometimes  less ;  some- 
"Umesto  make  one  at  an  entertainment,  ami  sometimes  to  t^^^^^^^^^ 
"  th  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  ^^1^^^^^,  J"  .^^^'^^^J 
"  provided  he  can  digest  it.  He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  pursue 
"  lor  too  scrupulously  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex ;  pleasure 
"of  tih  kind  rarely'indulged,  render  the  body  ^^^-tand  ac  ive;  bu 
"when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  ^^^^•''"S^i^       I'^^ki.  d 
"  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  destroy  by  excesses  of  any  kind 
"  that  vigour  of  constitution  which  should  support  him  under  sickness. 
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g.ea.degreeofaccu~ 

fate  sooJ  tl,a„U,ose  "t"  '^^^t'^^r^VaS^^  it 
SsTf  i™P-ctT  ba.  i.  never  ea„  U,e 

place  of  experience  and  o^^ei-vation.  ^j^^^^f  ^^niptoms.  and 

P  Every  disease  may  be^^^^^^^^ 

must  bedistingmshed  by  th«s^wnicu  of  diseases,  accord- 

Instead  therefore  of  givmg  a  classicaU^ane^^  ^  ^^^^ 

ing  to  the  systematic  ;  !^„d  V«te  description  of  each 

anceof  this  nature,  to  give  a  ^^^J"  tlie  svuiptoms  of 

particrular  disease  as  it  occurs ;  and,  where  any 
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one  disoiise  have  a  near  reseuiblaiice  to  tliose  of  another,  to  take 
uotire  of  that  circumstance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  or  characteristic  symptoms  by  which  it  may  he  distinguished. 
By  a  due  attention  to  these,  the  investigation  of  diseases  will  be  found 
to"  be  a  less  dithcult  matter  than  most  people  would  at  first  be  ready 

to  believe.  •  i 

A  proper  attention  to  the  patient's  age,  sex,  temper  ot  inmd,  con- 
stitution, and  manner  of  life,  will  likewise  greatly  assist,  both  in  the 
investigation  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

In  childhooii  the  tibres  aae  lax  and  soft,  tlie  nerves  extremely  irri- 
table, and  the  fluids  thin;  whereas  in  old  age  the  libres  are  rigid,  the 
uerv  es  become  almost  insensible,  and  many  of  the  vessels  iinperviable. 
These  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  diseases  of  the  young  and 
aged  very  different,  and  of  course  they  must  require  a  diflerent  me- 
thod of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  diseases  which  do  not  afflict  the  other 
s«x :  besides,  the  nervous  system  being  more  irritable  in  them  than 
in  men,  their  diseases  require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  less  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ;  and  all  stimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  administered  to  them  with  a  sparing  hand. 

Particular  constitutions  not  only  dispose  persona  to  peculiar  dis- 
eases, but  likewis?  render  it  necessary  to  treat  these  diseases  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  A  delicate  person,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, 
who  lives  mostly  within  doors,  must  not  be  treated  under  auy  disease 
precisely  m  the  same  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robust,  and 
who  is  much  exposed  to  the  open  air 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  iu  diseases. 
Fear,  anxiety,  and  a  fretful  temper,  both  occasion  and  aggravate 
diseases.  In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove 
maladies  which  proceed  fiom  the  mind.  When  it  is  affected,  the  best 
medicine  is  to  soothe  the  passions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible. 

Attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or  place  where 
the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Luch  as  live  in 
low  marshy  situations  are  subject  to  many  diseases  which  are  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Those  who  breathe  the  impure 
air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  rustics 
are  entire  strangers.  Persons  who  feed  grossly,  and  indulge  in  strong 
liquors,  are  liable  to  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and 
abstemious. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  tliat  the  different  occupations  and 
situations  in  life  dispose  men  to  peculiar  diseases.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  patient's  occupation,  manner  of  ljfe,&c. 
This  will  not  only  assist  us  in  finding  out  the  disease,  but  will  like- 
wise direct  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to 
treat  the  laborious  and  the  sedentary  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
even  ^upp^Jsing  them  labouring  under  the  same  disease. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  disease  be  constitu- 
tional or  accidental;  whether  it  has  been  of  long  or  short  duration  ; 
whether  it  proceeds  from  any  great  and  9ud<Ien  alteration  in  the  diet. 
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manner  of  life,  &c.   The  state  of  the  patient's  body,  and  of  the  other 
evacuations,  ought  also  to  be  inquired  into;  and  likewise  whether  he 
tan  with  ease  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  Ijreath 
ing,  digestion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  diseases  the  patient  has 
formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  medicines  were  most  beneficial  U 
him  ;  if  he  has  a  strong  aversion  to  any  particular  drug,  i^c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  maybe  answered  by  diet  alone, 
it  is  always  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Those  who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  medicine  possesses  some  wonderful  power  or 
secret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  swallows  enough  of  drugs, 
that  he  must  do  well.  This  mistake  has  many  ill  consequences ;  it 
makes  people  trust  to  drugs,  and  neglect  their  own  endeavours;  be- 
sides, it  discourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  sick  where  medicines 
cannot  be  procured. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  useful  in  their  places ;  and  when  adminis- 
tered with  prudence,  they  may  do  much  good ;  but  when  they  are 
put  in  place  of  every  thing  else,  or  administered  at  random,  which 
is  not  seldom  the  case,-  they  must  do  mischief.  We  would  therefore 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  pursuit  of  secret  me- 
dicines, to  such  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  re- 
gulation of  these  may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  disease  weakens  tne  oigestive  powers.  The  diet  ought 
there:ore,  in  all  diseases,  to  be  light  and  easy  of  digestion.  It  would 
be  as  prudent  for  a  person  with  a  broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as 
for  one  in  a  fever  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  same  quan- 
tity, as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even  abstinence  alone  will 
often  cure  a  fever,  especially  when  it  has  been  occasioned  by  excess 
in  eating  or  drinkiug. 

In  all  fevers  attended  wdth  inflammation,  as  pleurisies,  peripneu- 
monies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infusions  of  mucilaginous 
plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient's  food,  but 
they  are  likewise  the  best  medicines  which  can  be  administered. 

In  fevers  of  a  slow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  patient  must  be  supported 
with  cordials,  that  intention  can  alvvays  be  more  efiectually  answered 
by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  a  proper  attention  to  diet  of  less  importance  in  chrome 
than  in  acute  diseases.  Persons  afllicted  with  low  spirits,  wind,  weak 
nerves,  and  other  hypochondriacal  aflfections,  generally  find  more  be- 
nefit from  the  use  of  solid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  fiom  all 
the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  administered  to 

them.  ■  ,j  * 

The  scurvy,  that  most  obstinate  malady,  will  sooner  yield  to  a 
oroper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boasted  antiscorbutic  remedie* 
of  the  shops. 
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In  consumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and  the  stomach 
so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  digest  the  sohd  fibres  ol  am- 
m  ils  or  eveu  to  assimilate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a  die  consisting 
chiefly  of  »»7/v  will  not  only  support  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure 
the  disease  after  everv  other  medicine  has  tailed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  less  importance  than  to  diet. 
The  strange  infatuation  which  has  long  induced  people  to  shut  up  the 
si<-k  from  all  communication  with  tlie  external  air  has  done  great 
mischief.  Not  only  iu  fevers,  but  in  many  other  diseases,  the  pa- 
Swill  receive  more  benefit  from  having  tlie  fresh  air  prudently 
admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be 

Exe'lcise  may  likewise  in  many  cases  be  considered  as  a  medicine. 
SaiUn^  or  riding  on  horseback,  for  examp  e,  will  be  of  more  service 
L  the  cure  of  consumptions,  glandular  obstruc  ions,  cVc  than  any 
medicine  yet  known.  In  diseases  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  solids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnastic  regi- 
men, will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  thb"s  are  of  greater  importance  m  the  cure  of  diseases  than 
cleanliness.  °  When  a  patient  is  suffered  to  lie  m  his  dirty  clothes, 
whatever  perspires  from  his  body  is  again  resorbed,  or  taken  up  into 
,t  which  serves  to  nourish  the  disease  and  increase  the  danger.  Many 
diseases  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness  alone  ;  most  of  them  may  be 
mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  necessary  both  for  the 
patient  and' those  who  attend  him. 

iMany  other  obsei-vations,  were  it  necessary,  might  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  importance  of  a  proper  regimen  in  diseases.  Regimen  will 
often  cure  diseases  without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  seldom  suc- 
ceed where  a  proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  reason,  m  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  we  have  always  given  thefirst  place  to  regimen. 
Those  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  confine  themselves  to  it 
onlv  For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended 
some  of  the  most  simple  but  approved  forms  of  medicine  m  every 
disease.  These  however  are  never  to  be  administered  but  by  people 
of  better  understanding;  nor  even  by  tliem  without  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  /A'  GENERAL.' 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  said  to  perisn  oy  .evers,  it  is 
of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  their  causes.  The  most  general 
causes  of  fevers  are,  infection,  orrors  in  diet,  unwholesome  air, 
violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  excess  or  suppression  of  usual  eva- 
cuations, external  or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme  degrees  oj 
heat  or  cold.  As  most  of  these  have  already  been  treated  ot  at 
considerable  length,  and  their  effects  shewn,  we  shall  now  resume 
Jie  consideration  of  them,  but  shall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they 
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would  wish  to  avoid  fevers  and  other  faial  diseases,  to  pay  the  most 
punctual  attention  to  these  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases,  but  they  are 
likewise  the  most  complex.  In  the  most  simple  species  of  fever  there 
is  always  a  combination  of  several  different  symptoms.  The  distiti 
guishing  symptoms  of  fever  are,  increased  heat,  frequency  of  pulse, 
loss  of  appetite,  general  debility,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  difficulty 
in  performing  some  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The  other 
symptoms  usuafly  attendant  on  fevers  are,  nausea,  thirst,  anxiety, 
delirium,  weariness,  wasting  of  the  flesh,  want  of  sleep,  or  the  sleep 
disturbed,  and  not  refreshing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  generally  com- 
plains first  of  languor  or  listlessness,  soreness  of  the  flesh,  or  the 
bones,  as  the  country  people  express  it,  heaviness  of  the  head,  loss 
of  appetite,  sickness,  with  clamminess  of  the  mouth ;  afer  some  time 
come  on  excessive  heat,  violent  thirst,  restlessness,  &c. 

When  the  fe^  er  attacks  suddenly,  it  always  begins  with  an  uneasy 
sensation  of  excessive  cold,  accompanied  with  debility  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite; frequently  the  cold  is  attended  with  shivering,  oppression 
about  the  heart,  and  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermitting,  and 
such  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruptions  or  topical  inflamma- 
tion, as  the  small-pox,  erysipelas,  &:c.  By  a  continual  fever  is 
meant  that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  or  which  shews  no  remarkable  increase  or  abatement  in 
the  symptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewise  divided  into  acute, 
slow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progress  is 
quick,  and  the  symptoms  violent;  but  when  these  are  more  gentle, 
it  is  generally  denominated  sloio.  When  livid  or  petechial  spots  shew 
a  putrid  state  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant,  putrid, 
or  petechial. 

A  remitting  fever  differs  from  a  continual  only  in  a  degree.  It 
iias  frequent  increases  and  decreases,  or  exacerbations  and  remissions, 
but  never  wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  those  which,  during  the  time  that  the 
patient  may  be  said  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remissions  of 
the  symptoms. 

As  a  fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herself  from  an  offend- 
ing cause,  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick  to 
assist  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  so  framed,  as  to  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  expel  or  throw  oft'  whatever  is  injurious  to  health. 
This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  sweat,  stool>  expectoration,  vomit, 
or  some  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  seldom 
continue  long;  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neglected  or  coun 
teracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disease  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily 
instances  of  perons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the  sympton/s 
of  a  be-Tinniug  fever;  imt  b>  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors 
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batliia:,'  ilu'ir  ("cot  in  warm  \Miter,  A'c.  t!»e  syi'iptoiiis  in  n  few  hours 
di5;i|>peai,  and  tlie  danger  is  prevented.  When  levers  of  a  pulrid  kind 
tiueaten,  tjie  best  method  of  obviating  their  effects  is  hy  repeiUetl 
vomits. 

Our  design  is  not  to  enter  into  a  crificul  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  iiuiuediate  causes  of  fevers,  but  to  mark  their  most  obvious  symp- 
toms, and  to  point  out  the  proper  trealiiieut  of  the  patient  willi  re- 
spect to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  Ac.  in  the  dillereut  .stages  of  the  disease. 
In  these  articles,  tlie  inchnatious  of  the  patient  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure (lirect  our  conduct. 

Alijjost  every  person  in  a  fever  complains  of  great  thirst,  and  calls 
out  for  drink,  especially  of  a  cooling  nature.  This^at  once  points  out 
the  use  of  water,  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  so  likely  to  abate 
the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  spasms  and  obstructions, 
promote  perspiration,  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  short 
produce  every  salutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as 
drinking  pleutifully  of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of 
wiiich  water  is  the  basis?  The  necessity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
nut  by  tlie  dry  tongue,  the  parolied  skin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as 
w  ell  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to  patients  in 
a  fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  ap- 
ple tea,  orange  whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  also 
be  preparetl  from  marsh-mallow-roots,  especially  when  acidulated, 
w  hich  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  should  never  be  denied 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  the  patient  generally  complains  of 
great  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  has  no  inclination  to  move.  This 
evidently  shews  the  propriety  of  keeping  him  easy,  and  if  possible  ii* 
bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  spasms,  abates  the  violence  of  the- 
circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force 
to  overcome  the  disease.  The  bed  alone  w  ould  often  remove  a  fever 
at  the  beginning;  but  when  the  patient  struggles  with  the  disease,, 
instead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it 
more  dangerous.  This  observation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers, 
who  happen  when  on  a  journey  to  be  seized  with  a  fever.  Their 
aiixietyto  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them, 
which  conduct  seldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  as  the  body  should  be  kept  easy. 
Company  is  seldom  agreeable  to  the  sick.  Indeed  every  thing  that 
disturbs  the  imagination  increases  the  disease;  for  which  reasoa 
every  person  in  a  fever  ougiit  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  see  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  least  affect  or  dis- 
compose his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a  fever  has.  the  greatest  inclination  for 
drmk,  yet  he  seklom  has  any  appetite  for  solid  food  ;  hence  the  im- 
propririy  of  urging  him  to  take  victuals  is  evident.  Much  solid  food- 
in  a  fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppresses  nature,  and  instead  of 
nourishing  the  patient,  sel  ves  only  to  feed  the  disease.  Wiiat  food 
'-lie  patient  takes  should  be  in  small  quantity,  light,  and  of  ea&y  di- 
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gestion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panaiia, 
roasted  apples,  gruels,  and  such  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill,  run  directly 
to  their  rich  neighbour  for  cordials,  and  pour  wine,  spirits,  &c.  into 
the  patient,  who  perhaps  never  had  been  accustomed  to  lake  such 
liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct 
must  increase  it ;  and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raise 
one.  StuHing  the  patient  with  sweatmeats  and  other  delicacies  is 
likewise  very  pernicious.  These  are  always  harder  to  digest  than 
common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  uijurious. 

Nothing  is  more  desired  by  a  patient  in  a  fever  tlian  fresh  air.  It 
not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  s])irits, 
and  proves  every  way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a  manner 
stifled  to  deatli  in  fevers  for  want  of  fresh  air;  but  such  is  the  unac 
countable  infatuation  of  most  people,  that  the  moment  they  think  a 
person  in  a  fever,  they  imagine  he  should  be  kept  in  a  close  chamber, 
into  which  not  one  particle  of  fresh  air  must  be  admitted.  Instead  of 
this,  there  ought  to  be  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air  let  luto  a  sick 
person's  chamber,  so  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  de 
gree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  lo 
perfect  health 

Nothing  spoils  the  air  of  a  sick  person's  chamber,  or  hurts  the  pa- 
tient more,  than  a  number  of  people  breathing  in  it.  Wh^n  the 
blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours  in  a  putrid  state,  air  that  has 
been  breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increase  the  disease.  Such  air 
not  only  loses  its  spring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  respi- 
ration, but  acquires  a  noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  in  a  manner 
poisonous  to  the  sick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient's  spirits  are  low  and  depressed,  he  is 
not  only  to  be  supported  with  cordials,  but  every  method  should  be 
taken  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a  mistaken  zeal, 
when  they  think  a  person  in  danger,  instead  of  solacing  his  mind  w  itl. 
the  hopes  and  cosolations  of  religion,  frighten  him  with  the  views  o 
hell  and  damnation.  It  would  be  unsuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
impropriety  and  dangerous  consequences  of  this  conduct ;  it  often 
hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  seldom  benefits  the 
soul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a  fever  generally  sug- 
gests the'necessity  of  bleedmg.  This  notion  seems  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  most  fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a  different  manner  of 
hving,  have  so  changed  the  state  of  diseases  in  Britain,  that  there  is 
now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  necessary.  In  most 
low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  so  common,  bleed- 
ui"  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  sinks  his  spirits,  &c. 
We  would  recommend  this  general  rule. — ^Never  to  bleed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fever,  unless  there  be  evident  signs  of  inflammation. 
Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  necessary,  but  should  never 
-be  wantonly  perlbrmed. 
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It  is  likewise  a  common  notiou,  that  sweating  is  always  necessary 
jn  tlie  beginning  of  a  fever.  When  the  fever  pnceeds  Ironi  an  ob- 
atriicted  perspiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill-foinidut.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  wawa  water,  and  drinks 
freely  of  warm  water-grnel,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor,  he 
will  seldom  tail  to  perspire  freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the 
diluting  drink,  will  relax  ttie  universal  spasm,  which  generally  affects 
the  skin  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever ;  it  will  open  the  pores,  and  pro- 
mote the  perspiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever  miy  often  be  car- 
ried off.  But  instead  of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap  clothes 
upou  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a  hot  natire,  as  spirits, 
spiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his  blood,  increase  the  snasms  and  render 
the  disease  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  tlie  pitienf  s  long- 
ings. These  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  often  point  ott  what  may 
be  of  real  use.  Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every 
thing  that  the  sickly  appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is  generally  right  to 
let  them  have  a  little  of  what  they  eagerly  desire,  though  it  may  not 
seem  altogether  proper.  What  the  pafient  longs  for,  his  stomach 
win  generally  digest;  and  such  things  have  sometimes  a  v»ry  happy 
effect. 

When  a  patient  is  recovering  from  a  fever,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  relapse.  Many  persons,  by  too  soon  imaginiag  them- 
selves well,  have  lost  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  diseases  of  an 
obstinate  nature.  As  tlie  body  after  a  fever  is  weak  and  deUcate,  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  catching  cold.  Moderate  exercis?  in  the 
open  air  will  be  of  use,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoid- 
ed :  agreeable  company  will  also  have  a  good  effect.  The  diet  must 
be  hght  and  nourishing.  It  should  be  taken  frequently,  but  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  dangerous,  at  such  a  time,  to  eat  as  much  as 
the  stomach  may  crave. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  or  AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  best  opportunity  both  ot 
observing  the  nature  of  a  fever,  and  also  the  effects  of  medicine. 
No  person  can  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  an  intermitting  fever  from 
any  other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almost  universally 
known. 

The  several  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their  nau^e  from  the 
period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES.  Agues  are  occasioned  by  effluvia  from  putrid  stag- 
nating water.  This  is  evident  from  their'  abounding  in  rainy  seasons, 
and  being  most  frequent  in  countries  where  the  soil  is  marshy,  as  in 
Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  Hundreds  of  Essex,  &c 
This  disease  may  also  be  occasioned  by  eating  too  much  stone  fruit, 
by  a  {Kxjr  watery  diet,  damp  houses,  evening  dews,  lying  upon  the 
damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  de})re«sing  (jassion!.,  and  the  lil't. 
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When  the  inhabit^its  of  a  high  country  remove  to  a  low  one,  Ihey 
are  generally  seizfl  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  such  the  disease 
is  most  apt  to  proVe  fatal.  In  a  word,  whatever  relaxes  the  solids,  di- 
minishes the  perspiration,  or  obstructs  the  circulation  in  the  capil- 
lary or  small  vesels,  disposes  ihe  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS.  An  intermitting  fever  generally  begins  with  a 

pain  of  the  heui  and  loins,  weariness  of  the  limbs,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  stretching,  yawning,  with  sometimes  great  sickness  and 
vomitting;  to' which  succeed  shivering  and  violent  shaking.  After- 
wards the  skjii  becomes  moist,  and  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out,  which 
generally  ter(ninates  the  fit  of  paroxysm.  Sometimes  indeed  the  dis- 
ease comes  4n  sudd  mly,  when  the  person  thinks  himself  in  perfect 
health;  but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  listlessness,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  the  symptoms  mentioned  above 

REGIMEN.  While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient  ought  to 

drink  fredy  of  water-gruel,  orange^whey,  weak  cammomile  tea ;  or, 
if  his  spiiits  be  low,  small  wine  whey  sharpened  with  thi'  juice  of 
lemon.  All  his  drink  should  be  warm,  as  that  will  assist  in  bringing 
on  the  sweat,  and  consequently  shorten  the  paroxysm. 

Dr.  End  says,  that  twenty  or  twenty^five  drops  of  laudanum  put 
into  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  sweat,  shortens  tlie 
fit,  relkves  the  head,  and  te«ds  greatly  to  remove  the  disease. 

Between  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  must  be  supported  with  food 
that  is  nourishine;,  but  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broth?,  sago,  gruel  with  a  little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  such  like. 
His  diink  may  be  small  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oianges,  and  sometimes  a  little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewise 
drink  infusions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  cammomile,  wormood,  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a  glass  of  small  wine,  in  which 
gention  root,  centaury,  or  some  other  bitter,  has  been  mfused. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  brace  the  solids, 
and  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exe^ 
cise  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  will  be  of  great  service.  But  it 
he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercise,  he  ought  to  take  such  as  his 
strength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  mtermit- 
*ing  fever,  than  indulging  a  lazy  indolent  disposition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a  proper  regimen,  will  often  go  off 
.vithout  medicine:  and  when  the  disease  is  mild,  m  an  open  diy 
country,  there  is  seldom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its 
course ;  but  when  the  patient's  strength  seems  to  decline,  or  the  pa- 
roxysms are  so  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  administered.  This  however  should  never  be  done 
till  the  disease  be  properly  formed'  that  is  to  say,  tdl  the  patient  has 
bad  several  fits  of  shaking  and  sweating.  . 

MEDlCINE.-^The  first  thing  to  be  done  m  the  cure  ot  an  in 
jermitting  fever  is  to  cleanse  the  stomach  imd  bowels.  This  not  only 
renders  the  applicatian  of  other  medicines  more  safe,  but  likewisf 
more  efficacious.    la  this  disease,  the  stomach  is  generally  loaded 
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with  cold  viscid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  qua^g  of  bile  are 
discharged  by  vomit;  which  plainly  points  out  the^gsitv  of  such 
evacuatiQus.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  administeixforg  tijg  pg. 
tieut  takes  any  other  medicine.  A  dose  of  ipecacuau  jn  „enerallv 
answer  this  purpose  very  well.  A  scruple,  or  half  a  diof'^iie  pov^- 
der  will  be  suHicieiit  for  an  adult,  and  for  a  younger      the  dose 
must  be  less  in  proportion.    After  the  vomit  begins  ,perate  the 
patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  cammomile->i^he  vomit 
sliould  be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  o,e  fit  and 
may  be  repeated  at  the  distance  of  two  ur  three  days^omits  not 
jnly  cleimse  the  stomach,  but  increase  the  perspiratioi,,^  all  the 
other  secretions,  which  render  them  of  such  importan^liat  they 
often  cure  intermitthig  fevers  witliout  the  assistance  of  aether  me- 
dicine. 

Purgmg  medicines  are  likewise  useful  and  often  necessiin  inter- 
mittmg  fevers.  A  smart  purge  has  been  known  to  cure  abstinate 
ague,  atter  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicine  had  be  used  in 
vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  suitable  in  this  disease,  z  render 
purging  less  necessarj';  but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  tak  vomit 
he  ought  m  this  case"  to  cleanse  the  bowels  by  a  dose  or  twc  rian' 
ber's  salt,  jalap,  or  rhubarb.  ' 

Bleediiig  may  sometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning  of .  inter 
mitting  fever,  when  excessive  heat,  a  delirium,  &c.  give  rcon  to 
suspect  an  mflammatiou;  but  as  the  blood  is  seldom  m  an  interna 
tory  state  m  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  necsarv 
W  h«i  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  disease,  ^ 

Alter  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  safely  use  the  Per.ian 
bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that  is  most  agreeable  to-m 
^o  preparation  of  the  bark  seems  to  answer  better  tlian  the  i,st 
simple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder 

Two  ounces  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark,  finely  oowdered,  may  ,e 
divided  into  twenty-four  doses.  These  may  either  be  made  into  \. 
lusses  as  they  are  used,  with  a  httle  syrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  hn 
glass  01  red  wme,  a  cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  othc 
drmk  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above  doses  ma^ 

^  .UA.u^^^^-  ^"^^  interval  of  the  fits.    By  this 

method  the  patient  will  be  able  to  take  five  or  six  doses  between  each 

rHT/'"'     .u-  ^^u'^"'  ^/  ''"'^  ""^y  be  sufficient  to  take 

frnrth  hour  during  the  interval,  and  in  a  quartan  every 

mav  LiH  ^^\Pf  ft  cannot  take  so  large  a  dose  of  the  bark,  he 
maj  divide  ^ch  of  the  powders  into  Us  o  parts,  and  take  one  every 
^l  \^tf^  'V"  yTPf ^  smaller  quantity  of  this  medicine 
tTon  and  '  '"/^  ""'^      ^^^^P^^^  to  the  age,  constitu- 

WeU  i      r,"''^  symptoms.    In  very  obstinate  intermitting 

(\  T\Z  P  ^  "?  ^i*'^'  gangrene  or  mortification,  cincbora, 
will  bear  if'"''"'"  ^'^'^  ""^t  be  tlirown  in  as  fast  as  the  stomach 

tie  JM.owr  '^"'''"l^y  ^'""'^  frequently  cure  an  ague ;  the  pa- 
tient, however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking  !h.  medicine  as  soou  as 
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the  mroxysms  are  slopped,  but  should  continue  to  use  it  till  there  k 
reason  to  believe  the  disease  is  entirely  overcome.    Most  ot  the  laii- 
ires  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing 
to  use  the  medicine  long  enough.    They  are  general  y  directed  to 
take  tt  till  the  fits  are  stopped,  then  to  leave  it  oft.  -d^begin  a,^^^^^ 
some  distance  of  time;  by  which  means  the  disease  g-^ther  strength 
u,d  often  returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.    A  r^l^P^^  ™ 
dways  be  prevente.l  by  the  patient's  continuing  to  Uke  ^^^'^^  "-^ 
medicine  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  disappear.   This  is  both 
the  most  safe  and  eftcctual  method  of  cure.  or;,nPe.neel 
An  ounce  of  aentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus.  and  orange-peei, 
.f  each  ha\f  a.  ounce,  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flow- 
1  a,  d  a  ha  dful  of  coriander-seed,  all  bruised  together  in  a  mor- 
nr'  may  be   sed  in  form  of  infusion  or  tea.    About  lialf  a  handfu 
Xese  ingr  dients  maybe  put  into  a  tea-pot.  and  an  English  pinto 
bo  hi  g  water  poured  dn  them.  A  cup  of  this  mtusion  drank  hr  e  or 
four  times  a  day.  will  greatly  promote  the  cure^   Such  V^^^-^^ 
.annot  drink  the  watery  infusion,  may  put  two  handfuls  ot  the  sanie 
"nTedients  into  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a  glass  of 
Ee  :  day.  If  patients  drink  ^r.e^yJ^^e^^^^^  Srig  nSy 
per  infusion  of  bitters,  a  smaller  quantity  "^^  ^ark^^^^^^  omit 
used  will  be  sufficient  to  cure  an  ague.         ^^^°°°;,X4ed  and 
Ukhig  notice,  that  the  "  ^^L^'S^^^^^^^^ 

'''%C:^:  Inot  swallow  the  bark  in  substance,  may  take  it  in 
decSn  or  infusion.  An  ounce  of  terk  m  powder  ";jy  be^>™ 
a  brttle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days.  ^^equentW  shakin^^^^^^^^^^^ 
botfe   afterwards  let  the  P«-der  subside  and  pour^off^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,u;r.    A  wine  glass        be  drank  tln.e  o^^^^^^^  Tre  aWab^e,  an 
teter,  as  there  is  occasion.    It  the  oecocuoi         ,     ■  ^  ^^ith  an 
Joe  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of        f  «^  j^^^^^^    qu.rt  of 

when  assisted  by  brandy,  or  other  wa  m  ^mls,  tha  ^^^^^^ 
This  I  have  had  frequently  occas  on  o  observe^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^ 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  baj^^^^^^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^ 
less  assisted  by  snake-root,  gmger  c^"*^"^^  '  iolent,  in  which  case 
aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  ^ery /r^uent  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^ 
the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an  •nA'^J^'^t^j^^f  in  their 

safer  to  keep  out  the  a^onrntics  an^d  to  ac  d   alt  ^^^^^^^^ 

stead.    Butin  obstinate  tertian  «  „e  absolutely  ne- 

beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  mecticme 

^T^stiuate  agues,  when  the  patiei.  is  c.d^ 

^•--:Shrrrrffi~ofV,rginiansn.^ 
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root,  aiHl  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  some  other  warm  arc- 
inatk;  but  when  tlie  symptoms  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  half 
;u»  ounce  of  salt  of  vvoriuwood,  or  salt  of  tartar,  may  be  added  to  tlie 
above  quantity  of  bark.  . 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much  more  obstinate 
than  those  which  attack  the  patient  in  spring  or  summer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the-use  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  A  person  who  is  seized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the  season  proves  rainy, 
to  take  a  little  medicine,  although  the  disease  may  seem  to  be  cured, 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  till  the  return  of  the  warm  season.  He  ought 
likewise  to  take  care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  espe 
cially  in  cold  easterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  degenerate  into 
obstinate  chronical  diseases,  as  the  dropsy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this 
reason  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  constitution  has  been  much  impaired. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  tlian  the  method  of  treating  in- 
termitting fevers,  yet  by  some  strange  infatuation,  more  charms  and 
whimsical  remedies  are  daily  used  for  removing  this  than  any  other 
disease.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  possession  of  a 
nostrum  for  stopping  an  ague ;  and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readiness 
their  pretensions  are  believed.  Those  in  distress  eagerly  grasp  at  any 
thing  that  promises  sudden  relief ;  but  the  shortest  way  is  not  always 
the  best  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a 
safe  and  lasting  cure,  is  gradually  to  assist  Nature  in  removing  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

Some  indeed  try  bold  or  rather  fool-hardy  experiments  to  cure 
agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of  strong  liquors,  jumping  into  a 
river,  taking  arsenic,  &c.  These  may  sometimes  have  the  desired 
effect,  but  must  always  be  attended  with  danger.  Arsenic  is  com- 
monly used  in  Poland  as  a  quack  remedy  for  intermittents;  but  in  no 
case  should  it  be  given,  unless  it  is  directed  by  a  physician.  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  least  tendency  to  it,  such 
experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I  remember 
to  have  lost  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently  killed  himself  by 
drinking  strong  liqudr,  which  some  person  had  persuaded  him  would 
prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers, 
as  spiders'  cobwebs,  snuflings  of  candles,  &c.  Though  these  may 
sometimes  succeed,  yet  their  very  nastiness  is  sufiicient  to  set  them 
aside,  especially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  answer  the  purpose  bet- 
ter. The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  thoroughly 
curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always 
oe  used  with  safety ;  and  I  can  honestly  declare,  that  in  all  my  prac- 
tice I  never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines  mention- 
ed above,  and  duly  persisted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often  afflicted  with 
1  hat  disease.    Such  patients  are  very  diflScult  to  cure,  as  they  can 
Idotn  \}e  prevailed  u{K>n  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  disagreeable 
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medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  tlii>>  medicine  more  palatable,  is 
to  make  it  into  a  mixture  with  distilleil  waters  and  syrup,  and  after- 
wards to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharpness  with  the  elixer  or  spirit  of 
vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  nauseous 
taste.'  In  cases  where  the  bark  cannot  be  administered,  the  salini 
mixture  (see  Appendix)  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  children,  to 
whom  cinchona  (Peruvian  bark)  may  be  administered  in  form  of  clys- 
ter when  they  will  not  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

Wine-whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  for  a  child  in  an  ague ;  to  half 
an  English  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a  teaspoonftil  of  the  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  Exercise  is  likewise  of  considerable  service ;  and  when 
the  disease  proves  obstinate,  the  child  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and 
sometimes  a  little  generous  wine  should  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  such  as  cannot  swallow  the  bark,  or  when  the 
stomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by  clyster.  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  extract  of  bark,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  and  six  or  eight  drops  of 
laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult, 
and  this  is  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occa- 
sion sliall  require.  For  children  the  quantity  of  extract  and  lauda- 
num must  be  proportionably  lessened.  Children  have  been  cured  of 
agues  by  making  them  wear  a  waistcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted 
between  the  folds  of  it;  by  bathing  them  frequently  m  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  spine  with  strong  spirits, 
or  with  a  mixtnre  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  saponaceous 
liniment.  .  . 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  disease,  because  it  is  very 
common,  and  because  few  patients  in  an  ague  apply  to  physicians, 
unless  in  extremities.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  m  which  the 
disease  is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  diseases,  or 
attended  with  symptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  understand.  All  these  we  have  purposely  passed  over,  as 
they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the 
disease  is  very  irregular,  or  the  symptoms  dangerous,  the  patient 
ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a  physician,  and  strictly  to  toUow  his 

advice.  -j  • 

To  prevent  agues,  people  must  endeavour  to  avoid  their  causes. 
These  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  section : 
we  shall  therefore  only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  who 
are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease.  • 

Take  an  ouce  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark;  Virgmian  snake-root, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  bruise  them  all  togettie;. 
and  infuse  for  five  or  six  days  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  spirit;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a 
wine  glass  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  indeed  is  recommending 
a  dram  •  but  the  better  ingredients  in  a  great  measure  take  ott  the  in 
eflects  of  the  spirit.  Those  who  do  not  chuse  it  m  brandy,  may 
infuse  it  in  wine;  and  such  as  can  bring  themselves  to  chew  the  barK 
*ill  find  that  method  succeed  very  well     Gention  root,  or  calamus 
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aroniaticus,  may  also  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpose:  All 
iitters  seem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  especially  those  that  are  warm 
and  astringent. 

CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflammatory.  It 
most  commonly  attacks  the  young,  or  persons  about  the  prinie  and 
vigour  of  life,  especially  such  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whose  fibres  are  strong  and  elastic.  It  seizes  people  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of 
summer. 

CAUSES.  An  ardent  fever  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 

that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora,  as  violent  exercise, 
sleeping  in  the  sun,  drinking  strong  liquors,  eating  spiceries,  a  full 
diet,  with  little  exercise,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  what- 
ever obstructs  the  perspiration,  as  lyujg  on  the  damp  ground,  drink- 
mg  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

"symptoms.  'A  rigour  of  chilliness  generally  ushers  in  this 

fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  great  heat,  a  frequent  and  fiiU 
pulse,  pain  of  the  head,  dry  skin,  redness  of  the  eyes,  a  florid  counte- 
nance, pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  these  succeed  dilficulty  of 
breathing,  sickness,  witli  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirst,  has  no  appetite  for  solid  food,  is  restless,  and 
his  tongue  generally  appea-rs  black  and  rough. 

A  delirium,  excessive  restlessness,  great  oppression  of  the  breast, 
with  laborious  respiration,  startmg  of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clam- 
my sweats,  and  an  involuntary  discharge  of  urme,  are  very  dangerous 
symptom?. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  aanger,  the  best  medical 
assistance  ought  to  be  procured  as  soon  us  possible.  A  physician  may 
oe  of  use  at  the  beginning,  but  his  skill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  to  procure  the 
best  medical  assistance,  yet  put  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity. 
When  the  disease,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incura- 
ble, and  has  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  relief  from  medicine.  Physicians  may  indeed  assist  Nature ;  but 
their  attempts  must  ever  prove  fruitless,  when  she  is  no  longer  able  to 
co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN.  From  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  it  is  evident 

that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to  be  attenuated ;  that  the 
perspiration,  urine,  saliva,  and  all  the  otlier  secretions,  are  in  too 
small  (juantity;  that  the  vessels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole 
bfKly  too  gueat:  all  these  clearly  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  regimen 
calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  tlie  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
allay  the  excessive  heat,  remove  the  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  vessels, 
and  promote  the  secretions 
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Tliese  important  purposes  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drinking 
pleutifilily  of  diluting  liquors;  as  water-gruel  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear 
whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  These  may  be  sharp- 
cued  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  raspberries,  and  such 
like :  orange-whey  is  likewise  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a  bitter  orange  sliced,  till  the  curd 
separates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a  lemon,  a  little  cream  of  tartar, 
or  a  few  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  same  effect.  Two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occasionaHy  be  added  to  the  li- 
quor when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with  two  ounces 
of  stoned  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  a  couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in 
three  English  pints  of  water  to  a  quart.  This  makes  a  very  pleasant 
drink,  and  may  be  used  at  discretion.  The  common  pectoral  decoc- 
tion (see  the  Appendix)  is  likewise  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  disease. 
A  tea-cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if  the 
patient's  heat  and  thirst  be  very  great. 

The  above  liquids  must  all  be  drank  a  little  warm.  They  may  be 
used  in  smaller  quantities  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  but  more  freely 
afterwards,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the  disease  by  promoting 
the  different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a  variety  of  drinks, 
that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chuse  those  which  are 
most  agreeable;  and  that,  when  tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourse 
to  another. 

The  patieat's  diet  must  be  very  spare  and  light.  All  sorts  of  flesh- 
meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  al- 
lowed groat-gruel,  panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  m  water;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  few  grains  of  conmion  salt  and  a  httle  sugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roasted  apples  with  a 
little  sugar,  toasted  bread  with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  especially  in  a  hot  season,  to 
have  fresh  air  fi^quently  let  into  his  chamber.  This  however,  must 
always  be  done  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with  bed  cloth^, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  him  sweat,  or  defending  bim  from  the 
cold  This  custom  has  many  ill  effects.  It  increases  the  heat  ot  the 
body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  instead  of  promoting,  the 

^""skting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  will  often 
have  a  good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head,  by  retarding  the  motion  o 
the  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  posture  ought  never  to  be  continued 
too  long:  and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  sweat,  it  will  be  more  safe 
to  let  him  lie,  only  raising  his  head  a  little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar 
and  rose-water,  with  a  little  nitre  dissolved  in  it,  will  gre'^^tW  ^^^^^^^ 
t!ie  patient.  This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  especially  if  the  wea- 

"^The  paLfs  mouth  should  be  ollen  washed  ^^ith  a  mixture  ot" 
water  and  honey,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  may  be  f  ^ed  or  «ith  a 
decoction  of  figs  in  barley-wl^r.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  l.kevMse 
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freqiit'iilly  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  especially  if  the  head 
IS  artected. 

Tiie  patient  shouKl  be  kept  as  quiet  and  easy  as  possible.  Com- 
pany, noise,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even 
too  much  light,  or  any  thing  that  affects  the  senses,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  attendants  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be 
soothed  than  contradicted;  even  the  promise  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  satisfy  him  as  muc  h  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.  In  this  and  ail  otlier  fevers  attended  with  a 

hard,  full  quick  pulse,  bleeding  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
operation  ought  always  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of 
an  inflammatorj'  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  however,  must  be  in  proj^ortion  to  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  If  after  the  first  bleeding  the  fever 
should  increase,  and  the  pulse  become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  repeating  it  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  third,  or 
even  a  fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  distance  of  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  symptoms  re- 
quire. If  the  pulse  continues  soft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  easy 
after  the  first  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  thf 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  (dulcified  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre)  may  be  made 
into  a  draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rose  water,  two  ounces  of  common 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  or  a  bit  of  loaf-sugar.  This 
d  raught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while  the 
fever  is  violent;  afterwards  once  in  five  or  six  hours  will  be  sufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  retching,  or  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
it  wiM  be  right  to  assist  Nature's  attempts,  by  giving  him  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water,  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a  clyster  of  milk  and  water,  with  a  little  salt, 
and  a  spoonful  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter  in  it,  ought  to  be  daily 
admmistered.  Should  tliis  not  have  the  desired  effect,  a  tea  spoonful 
of  magnesia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into  his 
drink.  He  may  Ukewise  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roasted  apples 
and  the  like.  ' 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulse  become  more 
soft,  tlie  tongue  moister,  and  the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a  reddish  se- 
diment, there  is  reason  to  expect  a  favorabk  issue  to  the  disease.  But 
if  instead  of  these  symptoms,  the  patient's  spirits  grow  languid,  his 
pulse  smk,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult;  with  a  stupor,  tremb- 
'ing  of  the  nerves,  starting  of  the  tendons,  Ac.  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  consequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  case  blistering  plasters 
mu3t  be  applied  to  the  head,  ankles,  inside  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  'as 
there  may  be  occasion ;  poultices  of  wheat-bread,  mustard  and  vine- 
gar may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient 
must  be  supported  with  cordials,  as  strong  wine-whev,  negus,  sago- 
gruel  with  wine  in  it,  and  such  like. 

The  juice  of  the  China  or  sweet  orange  is  used  in  its  simple  state 
with  great  ntlvantfge,  ImAU  as  a  cooling  medicine,  and  as  an  useful 
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antiseptic  in  fevers  of  the  ^vorst  kinds,  as  well  as  iu^any  other 
acute  diseases,  being  highly  beneficial  ui  allev.at.ng  tlnrst  and  re- 

iS^S^n  is  not  onlv  necessary  during  tl.  fever  but  like- 
^visl  Ef  he  patient  begins  to  recover.  By  neg  ectmg  th.s  nmny 
relante  or  fall  nto  other  diseases,  and  continue  valetuduiary  for  hfe. 
Thou 'h  t^^^^^^^^  i«  weak  after  a  fever,  yet  the  diet  for  some  t.me 
ouTt  o  be  rathJr  light  than  of  too  nourishing  a  nature.  Too  much 
i2nk  Pxercise  company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
'rnVou  hriSisetoTrke^teasy,  and  f^^^^;^ 
™mpt  to  pursue  study,  or  any  business  that  requires  intense  thinking. 

"  f  the  digestion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  is  seized  at  times  with  fever- 
ish heats  an  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  use 
It  wi^irlgthen  the  stomach,  and  help  to  subdue  the  remains  of 

*^Vhen 'the  patient's  strength  is  pretty  well  recovered,  he  ought  to 
,  „Liip  laxative     An  >unce  of  tamarinds  and  a  dram  of 

'"^":Zl  fetoil  d  fo  a -few  minutes  in  an  English  pint  of  water. 
Td'n  ovLe  oSi^^^^  in  the  decoction ;  afterwards  u  ma^ 

and  an  ounce        .  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  Ihis 

steength  and  spirits  are  sufficiently  recruited. 
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THEtruepleansyisaniufl^maticm^ 
pZe«r^,whic^lmesthein^^^^^^^^^^  ,^§1  ,^ 

the  moist  and  dry.  ^I^f'^J^rfi's  likewise  a  species  of  this  disease 
latter,  little  or  not  at  all    There    j^^^^'^^  t'j^  .^^i^i^h  the  pain  is 

in  the  spring  season.  ^^..nvinned  bv  whatever  ob- 

CAUSES.  The  Pl«»"«y  ,7^y     ^^^^^^^^^^  drinkmg  cold  li- 

.tructs  the  perspiration;  f      ^ Zn^  wk^^^^^^^        o»  tie  damp 
quors  when  the  body  is  hot;  f .^^XintoTold^^^^^^ 
ground ;  wet  clothes ;  plungmg       b"^^^^^^^^^  uUise  be  oc- 

it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  ^^^^  '  ^p^^^^e^^^  usual  evacu- 
casioned  by  drinking  strong  liquors  ;b^^^^^^^ 

ations;  as  old  ulcers,  ^''^.^ZTiLtZ^^^^-^^^^^^^^ 
sudden  striking  m  of  any  ^^^P^ion  as  the  itcn^  ^^^^^^ 
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Moned  by  voiolent  exercise,  as  rimuing,  wrestling,  Icapmpr,  or  by 
supporting  great  weight,  blows  on  the  breast,  &c.  A  bad  conform- 
ation of  tlie  body  renders  persons  more  liable  to  this  disease,  as  a  nar- 
row chest,  a  straitness  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  This,  like  most  other  fevers,  generally  begins 

with  chilliness  and  shivering,  which  are  followed  by  lieat,  tliirst,  and 
restlessness.  To  these  succeeds  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the 
sides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  tlie  pain  extends  towards  the  back- 
bone, sometimes  towards  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and  at  other 
limes'  towards  the  shoulder  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  most  vio- 
lent when  the  patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulse  in  this  disease  is  commonly  quick  and  hard,  the  urine 
high  coloured ;  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  covered  witli  a  tough  crust, 
or\ufty  coat.  The  patient's  spittle  is  at  first  thin,  but  afterwards  it 
becomes  grosser,  and  is  often  streaked  Avith  blood. 

REGIMEN.  Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  off  this  dis- 
ease bv  a  critical  discharge  of  blood  from  some  part  of  the  body,  by 
expectoration,  sweat,  loose  stools,  thick  urine,  or  the  iike.  We 
ou^ht  therefore  to  second  her  intentions  by  lessening  tlie  force  of  the 
circulation,  relaxing  the  vessels,  dilating  the  humours,  and  promot- 
ing expectoration.  .I/Wt-  .1 

For  tliese  purposes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  disease,  ought  to  be 
cool,  slender,  and  diluting.  The  patient  mast  avoid  all  food  that  is 
viscid,  hard  of  digestion,  or  that  affords  much  nourishment ;  as  flesh, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  also  every  thing  tliat  is  of  a  heating 
nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infusion  of  pectoral  and  bal- 
samic vegetables ;  for  which  see  the  Appendix. 

Barley-water,  with  a  little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants  mixed  with  ir, 
is  likewise  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  disease.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  pearl  barley  in  three  English  pints  of  water  to  two,  which 
must  afterwards  be  strained.  The  decoction  of  figs,  raisins,  barley, 
recommended  in  the  preceding  disease,  is  here  likewise  very  proper. 
These  and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quan- 
tities at  a  time ;  but  the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  sipping 
them,  so  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moist.  All  his 
food  and  drink  should  be  taken  a  little  warm. 

T5ie  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way  easy,  is 
directed  under  the  foregoing  disease.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may  sometimes  sit  up 
in  bed  for  a  short  space,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE.  Almost  every  person  knows  ,  when  a  fever  is  at- 
tended with  a  violent  pain  of  the  side,  and  a  quick  hard  pulse,  that 
bleeding  is  necessary.  When  these  symptoms  come  on,  the  sooner 
*hi3  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and  the  quantity  at  first  must 
be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  .  it.  A  large 
quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a  pleurisy,  has  a 
much  better  effect  than  repeated  small  bleedings.  A  man  may  lose 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  soon  as  it  is  certainly  Jtnowa 
that  he  is  seized  wit!  «  pleurisy.  For  a  younger  person,  or  one  o. 
'«  uelirafe  constitution,  the  quantity  must  be  less- 
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li;  after  the  first  bleeding,  the  stich,  with  tlie  other  violent  symjv 
toms,  should  still  continue,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  distajice  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
symptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  shews  a  strong  buffy  coat, 
a  third  or  even  a  fourth  bleeding  may  be  requisite.  If  the  pain  of  the 
side  abates,  the  pulse  becomes  softer,  or  the  patient  begins  to  spit 
freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  seldom 
necessary  after  the  third  or  I'ourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not 
then  to  be  performed,  unless  in  the  most  urgent  circumstances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without  bleeding.  There 
are  likewise  many  things  that  may  be  done  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  side 
without  this  operation,  as  fomenting,  blistering,  &c.  Fomentations 
may  be  made  by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  soft  vegetables,  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  water.    The  herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a  flannel  bag,  and 
applied  warm  to  the  side, or  flannels  maybe  dipped  in  the  decoction, 
afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  aflected,  with  as  much 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  easily  bear.    As  the  cloths  grow  cool, 
they  must  be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not 
catch  cold.   A  bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and 
applied  to  the  side,  if  the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  mcon- 
venieut.   Fomentations  not  only  ease  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vessels, 
and  prevent  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  The 
side  may  likewise  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a  little  of  the  liniment 
of  ammonia  (volatile  liniment),  described  in  the  Appendix. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a  very  good  effect  in  this  disease.  It 
may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a  number  of  leeches  to  the  part 
affected,  or  by  cupping,  which  is  both  a  more  certam  and  expedi- 
tious method  than  the  other.  .  ^ 
Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewise  be  applied  to  the  patients 
side  with  advantage.  I  have  often  seen  great  benefit  from  young 
cabbage  leaves  applied  warm  to  the  side  ui  a  pleurisy.  These  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewise  draw  off  a  little  moisture,  and  may 
prevent  the  necessity  of  blistering-plasters ;  which,  however,  when 
other  things  fail,  must  be  applied.  <, 

If  the  stich  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fomentations,  &c. 
a  blistering  plaster  must  be  applied  over  the  part  affected,  and  sutter- 
ed  to  remain  for  two  days.   This  not  only  procures  a  discharge  trom 
the  side,  but  takeb  off  the  spasm,  and  by  that  means  assists  in  remov 
ing  the  cause  of  the  disease.  To  prevent  a  strangury  when  the  blister 
ing-plaster  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  emulsion, 
as  directed  in  the  Appendix.  u„,.i_- 
If  the  patient  is  costive,  a  clyster  of  thm  water  gruel,  or  of  bailey 
water,  in  which  a  handful  of  mallows  or  any  other  emoUient  vegeta- 
ble has  been  boiled,  may  be  daily  administered.    This  will  not  only 
empty  the  bowels,  but  lie  th,  eflect  of  a  warm  ^r^^tanon  appl  ed 
to  the  inferior  viscera,  which  will  help  to  make  a  der.vaUonfiom  the 

"^The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  sharp  oily,  and  mucilagi- 
iK,us  medicines.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vu 
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necrar  of  squills,  niav  he  added  to  six  ounces  of  llie  pectoral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table-'spoonsful  of  it  taken  every  two  l.ours. 

Should  the  squill  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  otly  emiihton  may 
be'administered ;  or,  in  place  of  it,  two  ounces  ot  Die  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds, or  oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  ot  the  syrup  of  violets  may 
be  mixed  with  as  much  su-ar-candy,  powdered,  as  wd  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  consistence  of  honey.  The  patient  may  take  »  ea-spoon- 
,1  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  Should  oily 
medicines  proie  nauseous,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  solution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  ,      •      i    ^  u 

If  the  patient  does  not  perspire,  but  has  a  burning  heat  upon  his 
skin  and  passes  very  little  water,  some  small  doses  of  purihed  nitre 
and'camphire  will  be  of  use.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rub- 
bed with  live  or  six  grains  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  di- 
vided into  six  doses,^oneof  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  six  hours 
in  a  little  of  the  patient's  ordinary  drink. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which  some  reckon  al- 
most a  specific  in  the  pleurisy,  viz.  the  decoction  qf  the  seneka  rattle- 
snake root.  After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premis- 
ed the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonsful  of  this 
decoction,  according  as  his  stomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times 
a-dav  If  it  should  occasion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple 
cimiamon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoction  here 
directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  smaller  doses.  As  this  medicmv 
promotes  perspiration  and  urine,  and  hkewise  keeps  the  body  easy, 
it  may  be  of  some  service  in  a  pleurisy,  or  any  other  inflammation  of 

the  breast.  „     ,        j   ^  ^i 

No  one  will  imagine  that  tliese  medicines  are  all  to  be  used  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  mentioned  different  things  on  purpose  that 
people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  chuse;  and  likewise,  that  when 
one  cannot  be  obtamed,  they  may  make  use  of  another.  Different 
medicines  are  no  doubt  necessary  in  the  difterent  periods  of  a  disor- 
der ;  and  where  one  fails  of  success,  or  disagrees  with  the  patient,  it 
will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crisis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  very  alarming  symptoms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an 
irregular  pulse,  convulsive  motions,  &c.  These  are  apt  to  frighten  the 
attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the 
patient,  given  him  strong  stimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But 
they  are'only  the  struggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  disease,  in 
which  she  ought  to  be  assisted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is 
then  peculiarly  necessary.  If  the  patient  s  strength  however  be  much 
exhausted  by  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  at  this  time  to  support 
him  with  frequent  small  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper,  after  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered  sufticient  strength,  to  give  him  some  gentle  purges, 
as  those  directed  towards  the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He 
ought  likewise  to  use  a  light  diet,  of  easy  digestion,  and  his  drink 
thoulfl  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a  cleansing  nature. 
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OF  THE  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  species  of  pleurisy  vvliicli  is  called  the  bastard,  or  spurious, 
generally  goes  oflF  by  keeping  warm  for  a  few  days,  drinking  pleutv 
of  diluting  liquors,  and  obser\ing  a  cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a  dry  cough,  a  quick  pulse,  and  a  difficulty  of  lying 
on  the  aflccted  side,  which  last  does  not  always  happen  in  the  true 
pleurisy.  Sometimes  indeed  this  disease  proves  obstinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  scarifications  of  the  part  affected. 
These,  together  with  the  use  of  nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicin  >s 
seldom  fail  to  effect  a  cure. 

OF  THE  PABAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphreniUs,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  pleurisy,  and  resembles  it  so  much  in  the  manner 
of  treatment,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  it  as  a  separate 
(Hsease. 

It  is  attended  with  a  very  acute  fever,  and  an  extreme  pain  in  the 
part  affected,  which  is  generally  augmented  by  coughing,  sneezing, 
(irawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to  stool,  making  water,  &c. 
Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  aiid  draws  in  his  bowels  to  prevent 
tne  motion  of  the  diaphragm ;  is  restless,  anxious,  has  a  dry  cough, 
a  hiccup,  and  often  a  delirium.  A  convulsive  laugh,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  symptom  of  this  malady. 

Every  method  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  suppuration,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  save  the  patient's  life  when  this  happens.  The  regimen 
and  medicine  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy.  We 
shall  only  add,  tliat  in  this  disease,  emollient  clysters  are  peculiarly 
usefid,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make  a  derivation 
from  the  uart  affected. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  a  PERIPNEUMONY,  or  INFLAMMATION 
of  the  LUNGS. 

As  this  disease  affects  an  organ  which  is  absolutely  necessai-y  to 
life,  it  must  always  be  attended  with  danger.  Persons  who  al>oum 
with  thick  blood,  whose  fibres  are  tense  and  rigid,  who  feed  upor. 
gross  aliment,  and  drink  strong  viscid  Hquors,  are  most  liable  to  a 
peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  those  who  have  a  flat  breast, 
or  narrow  chest,  and  to  such  as  are  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  espe- 
cially in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to 
one  lobe  of  the  lun^s  only ;  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is 
affected,  in  which  case  the  disease  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  a  viscid  pituitous  matter  obstruct- 
ing tiie  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a  spurious  or  bastard  perip- 
enumony.  When  it  arises  fioin  a  thm  acrid  defluction  on  the  lungs, 
it  is  denominated  a  catarrhal  peripneumony ,  &c. 


OF  A  PElllPNEUMONY. 

r  MJSES  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  someUmcs  a  prima- 

rvwisease  and  sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  other  diseases,  as 
^quinsy,  a  pleurisy,  &c.  It  proceeds  fron.  ti.e  same  causes  as  the 
nl^urisv  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration  trom  cold,  wet  clothes. 
Ac  or  tVoman  increased  circulation  ot  the  blood  by  violent  exercise 
he  u i  of  spiceries,  ardent  spirits,  and  such  ike.  The  pleurisy  and 
peripneumony  are  often  complicated ;  m  which  case  the  disease  is 

^^^Iv^l^jCTS^!-  symptoms  oS'pleurisy  likewise  at- 
tend an  inflammation  of  the  \mvr,;  only  i^n  the  latter  the  pulse  is 
more  soft  and  the  pain  less  acute ;  but  the  difticulty  pt  breathing, 
and  oppression  of  the  breast,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN  4s  the  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  respects 

the  same'in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in  the  pleurisy,  we  shall  not 
here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  dis- 
ease It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  aliment 
^u-ht  to  be  more  slender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflam- 
mator  disease.  The  iearned  Dr.  Aibuthnot  asserts,  that  even  com- 
mon whey  is  sufficient  to  support  tlie  patient,  and  tlaat  decoctions  of 
barley,  and  infusions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are 
the  m;>sl  proper  J»oth  for  drink  and  nourishment.  He  likewise  re- 
commends the  steam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which 
serves  as  a  kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate  the 
impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loose  stools  but  is  not  weak- 
ened by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  stopped,  but  rather  promoted  by 
the  use  of  emollient  clysters.  ,    .  » 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  spurious  or  iastard  perip- 
neumony is  occasioned  by  a  v;scid  pituitous  matter  obstructing  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phleg- 
matic, in  winter  and  wet  seasons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  has  a  sma  l 
quick  pulse,  feels  a  sense  of  weight  upon  his  breast,  breathes  with 
dilBculty,  and  sometimes  complains  of  a  pain  and  giddiness  ot  his 
head.    His  urine  is  usually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony,  must  be  very 
slender,  as  weak  broths,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon 
and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grass.  An  ounce  of  each  of  these  may  be  boiled  in  three  English  pints 
of  water  to  a  quart,  and  sharpened  with  a  little  currant- jelly,  or  the 

like.  '^i  'l  >i:->-  V    •  • 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  beginning  ot 
this  disease;  but  if  the  patient's  spittle  is  pretty  thick,  or  well  con- 
cocted, neither  of  them  are  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  assist 
the  expectoration  by  some  of  the  sharp  medicines  recommended  tor 
hat  purpose  in  the  pleurisy,  as  the  solution  of  gum-ammoniac  with 
oxyrael  of  squills,  &c.  Blistering-blasters  have  generally  a  good  ef- 
fect, and  oii<^ht  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  spit,  he  must  be  bled  according  as  his 
strength  will  permit,  and  have  a  gentle  purge  administered.  AUer 
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w'ards  his  body  may  be  kept  open  by  clysters,  and  the  expectoration 
promoted  by  taking  every  four  iiours  two  table  spoonsful  of  the  so- 
lution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breast  does  not  yield  to  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly  ends  in  a  suppuration, 
which  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
situated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleury,  it  sometimes  breaks 
outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  suppuration  happens  within  the  substance  or  body  oi 
the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  expectoration ;  but  if  the 
matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  discharged  by  an  incision  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient's  strength  does  not  return  after  the  inflammation  is 
to  all  appearance  removed;  if  his  pulse  continues  quick  though 
soft,  his  breathing  difficult  and  oppressed ;  if  he  has  cold  shiverings 
at  times,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  Irps  dry;  and  if  he  complains  of 
thirst  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  suppuration,  and 
that  a  phthisis  or  consumption  of  the  lungs  will  ensue.  We  shall 
therefore  next  proceed  ic  consider  the  proper  treatment  of  that 
disease. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A  CONSUMPTION  is  a  wasting  or  decay  of  the  whole  body 
from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema, 
a  nervous  atrophy,  or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes,  that  in  his  time  consumptions  made  up 
above  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  they  have  rather  increased  since ;  and  we 
know  from  experience^  that  they  are  not  less  fatal  in  some  other 
towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  persons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  of  a  slender 
make,  long  neck,  high  shoulders,  and  flat  breasts,  are  most  liable  to 
this  disease. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  use  of  animal  food  and  malt 
liquors,  the  general'application  to  sedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or  variableness  of  the 
weather. 

CAUSES.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  an  mflammation 

of  the  breast  often  ends  in  an  imposthurae:  consequently  whatever 
disposes  people  to  this  disease  must  likewise  be  considered  as  a  cause 

of  consumption.  .,     •  w 

Other  diseases,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  Iikewi^  occasion  con- 
sumptions; as  the  scurvy,  the  scropliula  or  king's  evil,  the  veneriai 
disease,  th«  asthma,  small-pox,  measles.  &c. 
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As  this  disease  is  seldom  cured,  we  shall  etuieavour  luoio^pfir- 
licu'arly  to  point  out  its  causes,  iu  order  that  peoi)le  may  be  enabled 
to  avoid  it.    Tliese  are : 

 Confined  or  unwholesome  air.  When  tliis  lluid  is  unprcgnat- 

ed  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful 
to  the  lungs,  and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vessels  of  that  necessary 
organ. 

 Violent  passions,  exertions,  or  aftections  of  the  mind ;  as  grief, 

disappoiutmeat,  anxiety,  or  close  application  to  the  study  of  abstruse 
arts  or  scienc  es. 

 .(j,  reat  evacuations ;  as  sweating,  diarrhoias,  diabetes,  exces- 
sive venerv,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over-discharge  of  the  menstrual  flux, 
giving  suck  loo  long,  &c. 

 The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations  ;   as  the 

bleeding  piles,  sweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  the  menses, 
■ssues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind.  . 

 Injuries  done  to  the  luugs,  calculi,  &c.    I  lately  saw  the 

ivmptoius  of  a  phthisis  occasioned  by  a  small  bone  sticking  in  the 
hvonchcE.  It  was  afterwards  vomited  along  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a  proper  regimen 
aud'the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

 Making  a  sudden  transition  from  allot  to  a  very  cold  diuiate, 

:hange  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly  lessens  the  perspiration. 

 Frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries.    Late  watching,  and 

drinking  strong  liquors,  which  generally  go  together,  can  hardly  fail 
•o  destroy  the  lungs.  Hence  the  hon  companion  generally  falls  a  sa- 
crifice to  this  disease. 

 Infection.     Consumptions  are  likewise  caught  by  sleeping 

nith  the  diseased;  for  which  reason  this  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  sick,  nnd  must  hurt  those 
in  health. 

 Occupations  in  life.    Thpse  artificers  who  sit  much,  and 

ire  constantly  leaning  forward,  or  pressing  upon  the  stomach,  and 
breast,  as  cutlers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  seamstresses,  &c.  often  die 
of  consumptions.  They  likewise  prove  fatal  to  singers,  and  all  who 
have  occasion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

 Cold.    More  consumptive  patients  date  llie  beginning  of 

their  disorders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes,  or 
catching  cold  after  the  body  Im  i  been  heated,  than  from  all  other 
causes. 

Sharp,  saline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  are  likewise  frequently  the  cause  of  consumptions. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  this  disease  is  often  owing  to  an  iicredi- 
tary  taint,  or  a  scrophulous  habit;  in  which  case  it  is  generally  in- 
curable. 

SYMPTOMS.  ^This  disease  gw.erally  begins  with  a  dry  cough, 

which  often  contJhues  for  some  mouths.    If  a  disposition  to  vomit' 
after  eating  be  e)fcited  by  it,  tli?-;-;  is  still  greater  reason  to  fear  an 
approaching  consumption.    Ti;f'  patient  complains  of  a  more  than 
mual  dejjree  of  heat,  a  pain  aiid  oppression  of  llie  breast,  especially 

11 
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after  motion;  his  spittle  is  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  sad ;  his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thirst 
great.  There  is  generally  a  quick,  soft,  small  pulse;  though  some- 
times the  pulse  is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  These  are  the  com- 
mon sYmptoras  of  a  beginning  consumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  spit  a  greenish,  white,  or  bloody 
matter  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  licctic  fever,  and  colliqua- 
tive sweats  which  mutually  succeed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards 
nieht  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A  looseness  and  an  excessive 
dischar<'e  of  urine  are  often  troublesome  symptoms  at  this  time,  and 
ereatlv  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a  burning  heat  mthe  palms  ot  the 
hands  and  the  face  generally  flushes  after  eating ;  the  fingers  become 
remarkably  small,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hair  falls  ott. 

At  last  the  swelling  of  tlie  feet  and  legs,  the  total  loss  of  strength, 
tlie  sinking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  afid  the  coldness 
of  the  extiemeties,  shew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  seldom  believes  to  be  so  near.  Such  is  the  usual 
progress  of  this  fatal  disease,  which,  if  not  early  checked,  commonly 
sets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN  On  the  first  appearance  ot  a  consumption,  ii  uie 

patient  lives  in  a  large  town,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  confined, 
heou.'ht  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  situation 
,n  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  must  not 
remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercise  as  he  can 

^^The  best  method  of  taking  exercise  is  to  ride  on  horseback,  as  this 
gives  the  body  a  great  deal  of  motion  without  much  iatigue.  Such 
Is  cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercise,  must  make  use  of  a  carriage.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amuses  the  mind  by  a  continual  change  of  ob- 
jects, is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  saiiie  ground  over  and  over. 
Care  however  mist  be  taken  to  avoid  catchmg  cold  from  wet  cloth^ 
damp  beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finish  his  ride 
in  the  morning,  or  at  least  before  dinner ;  otherwise  it  will  oftener  do 

''Tis^a  pify  tLe  who  attend  the  sick  seldom  recommend  riding  in 
this  diseaTe  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to  bear  ^ 
has  become  incurable.  Patients  are  likewise  apt  to  trifle  with  every 
tlfinrthat  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  see  how  one  of  the 
common  actions  of  life  should  prove  a  remedy  -  «bstna^e  d  s^^e^ 
and  therefore  they  reject  it.  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from 
medicine  merelv  because  they  do  not  understand  it. 
"  Thl  wiTo  ha've  strength  a'nd  courage  to  ""f  >  take  ^  Pretty Jo^ 
sea  vova-e,  may  expect  great  advantage  from  il.  This  to  my  kno«- 
ed  Je  has  frequently  cured  a  consumption  after  the  P'^t'ent  was  to 
ilfappeara^iarLan^^^^^^ 

Tcnre    But  physicians  seldom  order  it  till  tl>e  disease  is  too  fa.  ad- 
!a        freauentlv  the  patient  cannot  go  a  voyage  of  sufficient 
ZX'  'I^-  latrOn  Bu^       said,  "though  I  do  not  remember  to 
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have  seen  one  iuitaiice  of  »  genuine  consumption  of  tlie  lungs  cured 
bv  medicine,  yet  I  iiave  known  a  West  India  voyage  work  wonders  in 
that  dreadful  disorder;"  and  that  "a  voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in 
due  time,  will  seldom  tail  to  cure  a  consumption." 

Such  as  try  this  metliod  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  much  fresl, 
provisions  along  with  them  as  will  serve  for  the  whole  time  they  an 
lit  sea.  As  milk  is  not  easily  obtained  in  tliis  situation,  they  ought 
to  live  upon  fruits,  aud  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals 
which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  such  voyages  should  be  undertaken,  if  possible,  in  tlie  mildest 
reason,  aud  that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a  warmer  climate. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a  long  voyage,  may  travel  into  a 
more  southoju  climate,  as  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; 
md  if  they  tiud  tlie  air  of  these  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
ihould  continue  there  at  least  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercise,  we  would  recommend  a  due  at- 
tention to  diet.  The  patient  should  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating 
or  hard  of  digestion,  and  his  drink  must  be  of  a  soft  and  cooling  na- 
ture. All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lessen  the  acrimony  ol 
the  humours,  and  to  nourish  and  support  the  patient.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  must  keep  chiefly  to  the  use  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  disease  than  tlie  whole  materia  medico. 

Asses'  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any  other;  but  it 
cannot  alw  ays  be  obtained ;  besides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a  very 
small  quantity :  whereas,  to  produce  any  etfects,  it  ought  to  make  a 
considerable  part  of  the  patient's  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
that  a  gill  or  two  of  asses'  milk,  drank  in  the  space  of  tAventy-four 
hours,  should  be  able  to  produce  any  considerable  change  in  the 
hirmours  of  an  adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  eflFects 
soon,  they  lose  hope,  and  so  leave  it  ofi".  Hence  it  happens  that 
this  raedicme,  however  valuable,  very  seldom  performs  a  cure.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  it  is  commonly  used  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  small 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  persisted  in. 

I  have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  asses'  milk  in  obsti- 
nate coughs,  which  threatened  a  consumption  of  the  lungs ;  and  do 
verily  believe,  if  used  atj  this  period,  that  it  would  seldom  fail ;  but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
how  can  it  be  expected  to  succeed  ] 

Asses'  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  possible,  in  its  natural  warmth, 
md  by  a  grown  person,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  English  pint  at  a 
time.  Instead  of  taking  this  quantity  night  ^d  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  least  thrice  a-day,  and  to 
eat  a  little  light  bread  along  with  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed  with  old  con- 
serve of  roses.  When  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs' 
claws  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Asses'  milk  is  usually  ordered  to  be 
'Irank  warm  in  bed;  but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  ni  a 
sweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  il 
after  he  rises.  Dr.  Reid  however  observes,  that  "a  peculiar  anti- 
phfhisical  property  has     fii  attributed  to  asses'  milk.  The  only  ad 
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vantage  that  it  has  over  cows'  milk,  consists  in  its  being  in  a  slight 
degree  more  easy  of  digestion."  Mint  water  mixed  with  the  lattei 
will  prevent  its  curdling  in  the  stomach. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  consumptive  cases  have  been  per 
formed  by  women's  milk.  Could  this  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan 
4tY,  we  would  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other.    It  is  bet 
ter  if  tlie  patient  can  suck  it  from  the  breast,  than  to  drmk  it  after 
wards     I  knew  a  man  who  was  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  weak 
ness  in  a  consumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himself  m  bed.  His 
wife  was  at  that  time  giving  suck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
nicked  her  breasts,  not  with  a  view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the 
Tailk  but  to  give  her  ease.  Finding  himself,  however,  greaUy  benefit- 
ed by  it,  he  continued  to  suck  her  till  he  became  perlectly  well,  and 
is  at  present  a  strong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  mdeed  a  very  va- 
luable medicine,  if  the  stomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  a^ree 
with  every  person  at  first;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  aside  without 
^  sufficient  trial.  It  should  at  first  be  taken  sparingly  and  the  quan- 
tity gradually  increased,  until  it  comes  to  be  almost  the  sole  food.  I 
never  knew  it  succeed  unless  where  the  patient  almost  lived  upon  it. 

Cows'  milk  is  most  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  though  it  be  not 
-o  easily  digested  as  that  of  asses  or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered 
lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing 
■t  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  takmg  off  the  cream. 

If  it  should  notwithstanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  stomach,  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy  or  old  rum,  with  a  little  sugar,  may  be  added, 
which  will  render  it  both  more  light  and  nutritive.  • 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  should  for  some  time  disagree 
with  his  stomach  that  has  not  been  accustomed  to  digest- any  thing 
but  flesh  and  strong  liquors,  which  is  the  case  with  many  of  those  who 
m  into  consumptions!  We  do  not  however  advise  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  animal  food  and  strong  iquors  to  leave  them  off 
all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such 
eat  a  Uttle  once  a  ly  of  the  flesh  of  some  young  animal  or  rather 
to  use  the  broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  such  like  Ihey 
ought  likewise  to  drink  a  little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted  v^ith 
twice  or  Xice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to  make  it  graduaUy  weak- 
pv  till  thpv  can  leave  it  oft*  altogether. 

"  Tiese'musTbe  used  only  as  pV-tives  to  a  diet  con-s^-g^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  milk  and  vegetables,  such  as  rice  and  milk,  or  Parley  and  m,  k 
foiled  with  a  little  sugar,  which  is  very  Pr«P"/««; ;.  J^J^ 
roasted,  baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewise  proper,  as  curiant  or  goose 

^«iie?^:~d  'p^ls^ivTs  o^ripe  subacid  fruits  ought 
.0  [e  eS  pleSully,  'as  the 'jelly  of  currants,  conserves  of  roses, 
.reserved  plumbs,  cherries,  or  Chma  oranges  ,  ^^ 

depended  on  in  abeginnmg  consumption.  1.  the  Patient  has  sireii^u 
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and  sufficieul  resolution  to  persist  in  this  course,  lie  will  seldom  be 
disappomted  of  a  cure. 

In  a  populous  town  in  England  (Sheffield),  where  consumptions  are 
very  common,  I  have  frequently  seen  consuinptive  patients  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  country  with  orders  to  ride  and  live  uj)on'milk  md 
vegetables,  return  in  a  few  months  quite  plump,  and  Irce  from  any 
compiauit.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  case,  especially  when  the 
disease  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced ;  but  it  was  the  only  method 
ni  which  success  was  to  be  expected :  where  it  failed,  I  never  knew 
medicine  succeed. 

If  the  patient's  strcvigth  and  spirits  flag,  he  must  be  supported  bv 
strong  broths,  jellies,  and  such  like.  Some  recommend  shell:fish  in 
rhis  disorder,  and  with  some  reason,  as  they  are  nourishing  and.  re- 
storative. I  have  often  known  persons  of  a  consumptive  haWt,  wJiere 
tile  symptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  use  of 
oysters.  Tliey  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  tlieni.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken  in 
small  quantities,  lest  an  overcharge  of  fresh  chyle  should  oppress  the 
lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient's  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possi 
hie.  Consumptions  are  often  occasioned,  and  always  aggravated  bv 
a  melancholy  cast  of  mind;  for  which  reason  music,  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  every  thing  that  inspires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial  TJie 
patient  ought  seldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities 
IS  sure  to  render  him  worse. 

MEDICINE.  Though  the  cure  of  this  disease  depends  chiefly 

upon  regimen  and  the  patient's  own  endeavours,  yet  we  shall  men 
tion  a  few  thmgs  which  may  be  of  service  in  relieving  some  of  the 
more  violent  symp:  )ms. 

la  the  first  stage  of  a  consumption,  the  cough  may  sometimes  be 
appeased  by  bleeding;  and  the  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by 
the  toUowmg  medicines.  Take  fresh  squills,  gum-ammoniac,  and 
{»owdered  cardamum  seeds,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  beat  them 
together  in  a  mortar,  and  if  the  mass  proves  two  hard  for  pills  a  lit- 
tle of  any  kind  of  syrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a  moderate  size,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
flince  a-day,  according  as  the  patient's  stomach  will  bear  them 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as  it  is  called  is 
likewise  a  proper  medicine  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  It  mav'be 
used  as  directed  m  the  pleurisv. 

A  mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-jirice,  fine  honey,  and 
.vnipof  poppies,  may  likewise  be  used.  Four  ounces  of  each  ol 
tlie^e  may  be  simmered  together  in  a  saucepan,  over  a  gentle  fire 

tmuWeSme  '^''''"^""^  ^"^  ^''^  "'"'"S^  » 

It  is  common  in  fl-is  stage  of  the  disease  to  load  the  patient's  sto- 
mach with  oi  y  and  balsamic  medicines.   These,  instead  of  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  fend  rather  to  increase  it  by  hcfiting  the  blood, 
vvhi^e  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  Hie  solids,  and  prove  every  way 
"urtful  to  the  patient.    Whar^ver  h  used  for  removing  the  cough 
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b,,ia«  ridina  aud  otlim  proper  rcsin.cn,  »"BW '° .I,:' "'tj"'---  ' 

vegeuMe.  acids  a^^ 

most  proper  1  have  known  p  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

3t'irv".1otffin  a,  grea.a,uan«.yas.he  .to- 

mach  will  bear  them.  rMoiranend  infusions  of  the 

For  the  paienfs  drmk  "'J^2rcl«  camomile  flowers,  or 
XTe  tSon'  X  be  dranT  at  pleasure  The, 
rtrglhlntlmaeh  — 

prepared  with  the  same  1°^^?^  I  not  nece^^^^^^^^ 

coltefoot.  Unseed,  ^arsaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  neces    y  .^^^^.^^ 

different  ways  in  which  these        ^^^f^^  m^y  be  at  discretion, 
boihng  is  all  that  is  necessary,       the  dos^ 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  ^^^^^^  P^^^^^^^^^^^  by  itself!  No  bene  • 

put  into  the  decoction  above  prescrAed^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

fit  is  to  be  expected  from  f  f  "|  \,  four  ounces  at  least 

knew  it  of  any  service,  "'^l,^!  .Jjf;^^^^^^^^^  way  I  have  seen  it 

were  used  daily  for  l^^^^ll^':Srecornn.enA  it'wherever  there 
produce  very  happy  effects,  ana  wou 

is  a  discharge  of  b bod  from  the  lun  s  ^^e  breast, 

.rThS^^^^^S^fe 

tS^^::;^:^^  tl.  gener.  tendency  wh.ch 
the  humours  then  have  to  Pfj^f^^^^^;,    be  divided  into  eighteen 
An  ounce  of  the  cinchona  in  P^T^f/^^^^^ery  three  hours  through 
or  twenty  doses,  of  which  one  -^y  be  f  ke^^^  e-ry^^,^  ^^^inary  drink ; 
Siw:  rSnS'^aniSoLauaU  of  coltsfoot  leaves 

-1/rt^should  happen  to  Purg.  it  ^^^he J ^ sS^e  o^ 
electuary,  with  the  ^on^^^^i  bark  half  an  ounce,  sy^up  of 
roses  a  quarter  of  a  P^'^^^.-^ke  it  the  consistence  of  honey, 

orange  or  lemon  as  '"'^^h^^^n^^^^^^  or  five  days,  and  may  be  re- 
Tliis  quantity  will  serve  the  patieni 

peated  as  there  is  occasion-  ^^^stance,  may  infuse  it  m<o Ul 
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let  it  be  passed  through  a  fine  strainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of 
it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  reconuuend  the  bark  wJiile  there  are  any  symptoms 
-jf  an  inflammation  of  the  breast ;  but  wiien  it  is  certainly  known  that 
matter  is  collected  there,  it  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  which  can  be 
<ised.  Few  patients  indeed  have  resolution  enough  to  give  Perurian 
bark  a  fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  otherwise  we  have 
reason  to  believe  tliat  some  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  imposthume  in  tlie  breast,  and 
die  matter  can  neither  be  spit  up  nor  carried  off  by  absorption,  the 
patient  must  endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the 
steams  of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughin-^ 
or  bawlmg  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burst  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
burstmg  of  the  vomica  occasions  immediate  death  by  suffocatino'  the 
patient  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  patfenfs 
strength  exhausted,  this  is  commonly  the  case.  At  any  rate  the  pa- 
tient is  ready  to  fall  mto  a  swoon,  and  should  have  volatile  salts  or  spi- 
rits held  to  his  nose. 

If  the  matter  discharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and  breathing 
become  easier,  there  may  be  some  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  diet  at  this 
time  ought  to  be  light  but  restorative,  as  chicken-broths,  sago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  <!v:c.  the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey,  sweetened  with  honey! 
1  his  is  hkewise  a  proper  time  for  using  cinchona  (the  Peruvian  bark) 
whieh  may  je  taken  as  directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  imposthume  should  discharge  itself  into  the  cavity 
ot  the  breast,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting the  matter  out  but  by  an  incision,  as  has  already  been  observed 
A.-  this  operation  must  always  be  performed  by  a  surgeon,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  describe  it.  We  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  so 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance 
the  patient  la  this  case  has  for  his  life. 

^  The  preceding  plan  of  treating  consumptions  having  been  re- 
commended by  the  late  Dr.  Buchan,  wth  scarcely  any  variation, 
tor  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  years,  we  shall  subjoin  an  account 
ot  some  methods  of  cure  that  have  been  more  recently  proposed 
by  gentlemen,  who,  like  him,  have  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves useful  in  their  beneficent  profession. 

In  the  year  1679,  an  Inaugural  Thesis  or  Dissertation  was  publish- 
:  •  S"^^^-  Reeling,  entitled  "De  Lichen  Islandi 

H,,  I       ^  ,1  described  by  our  celebrated  botanists  Ray,  Morrison, 
Dr  pt°ir°   Lightfoot;  also  by  Linnn^us  and  other  foreign  writers. 
1  us,  that  in  some  of  the  northern  countries, 

c  lami,  Russia,  &c.)  lichen  islandicus,  or  Iceland  moss,  is  used, 
n  t  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  an  article  of  diet ;  from  the  mild, 
mious  quahties  of  which  it  is  evidently  possessed,  we  may  account 

r  me  gcKxl  effects  which  liar!  been  said  to  be  derived  from  it  in  cases 

emaciatwjj.  and  in  consumptive  disorders,  and  whicli,  at  the  time 
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above  mentioned,  hxi  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  ac- 
c unite  observers.  .  , 

The  lichin  is  purely  and  to  a  high  degree  mucilaginous;  Out 
notwithstanding  this  plant  Iwsbeen  in  great  repute  as  a  remedy  both 
as  aliment  and  a  medicine  in  pulmonary  complamts,  and  as  a  restora- 
tive in  tabes  dorsalis,  it  >vas  scarcely  noticed  m  the  tried rca  practice 
of  this  country  until  Drs.  Crichton,  Recce,  and  Regnault,  la  ely 
recommended  it  to  the  public.  We  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate 
our  readers,  if  future  experience  justify  the  high,  we  fear  too  flatter- 
in"  encomiums  they  have  bestowed  upon  it,  as  having  effected  a  cure 
in"many  cases  of  phthisis,  which  those  gentlemen,  and  other  writers 
on  th°  continent,  have  adduced. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  virtues  of  the  lichen  islandicus,  it  must  be 
infused  in  boiling  water,  to  separate  all  the  earthy  particles  which 
adhere  to  it  and  to  take  off  the  bitterness  which  renders  it  disagree- 
able- after  which  it  may  be  boiled  in  water,  or  milk,  just  as  it  is  in- 
iend'ed  to  employ  the  mucilage  obtained  in  this  manner  either  as  food 
or  mSicine.    It  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  agreeable  by  the  ad- 

conSat"  in  sl*e  degree  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
J::ZoT:  U^y  is  direct  to  be  formed  by  ounces 
of  the  lichen  with  three  quarts  of  sprmg  water  foi'  an  hour  press 
?L  boil  ng  decoction  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  then  put  it  ove: 
n  Sow  fire  in  a  jelly-bason,  and  let  it  evaporate  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
nin^  the«  add  bounces  of  refined  sugar,  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
Srv'ou  have  a  pound  of  thick  syrup,  which,  when  cold  will  assume 
e  cons  steLe  of  a  jelly.  Four  to  six  table-spoonsful  of  this  prepa- 
/^LT  s  tfb^  tLn  in  the  courseof  the  day.  As  this  anti-phthisica 
rredy  i  pectoral,  agglutinent,  and  demulcent,  affording  nutriment 
3  support  vvithout  producing  inordinate  irritation,  it  may  be 
u  luv  ei^^      as'an  auxiliary  to  "lore  powerful  remedie 
eJifeSly  w^  patient  is  taking,  under  the  direction  of  skill  and 

^rirSl^^u^S  or  moss,  in  the  ^rm  of  a 

"^^The  Icelanders  and  many  of  the  Dutch  physicians  use  Uiis  herb 

the  little  suLns  ^uu  ^  ,  .  gently  heated, 

after  being  wasned  in  co  d        '  ^e  ^^^^^^^^^  passed  through 

T  '^::::^t^e^M^^k  ^  arr insoluble, and 
l!::^:^^^^^^^-    ^his  (.rL  ...  be  taken  in  doses  oi  . 


so 
a 
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quarter  of  an  ounce  or  lliree  drachms  (two  or  three  hirge  vea  spoons. 
111!)  l)oiled  with  half  a  pint  of  pure  water  or  milk,  which  coincides 
with  its  virtutis,  and  so  far  covers  its  bitter  taste  as  to  render  it  an 
iiijreeable  breakfast,  and  an  evenins^  repast. 

"The  real  Iceland  moss  niav  be  had  at  Mr.  La  brow's,  chemist 
No.  128,  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smithficld  ;  of  Mr.  Ogilvy,  che- 
mist, No.  147,  Minories  ;  and  at  some  other  respectable  drug  ware- 
houses in  London.  Consumptive  patients,  who  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  uivdble  to  obtain  the  genuine  plant,  may  employ  the  artificial  assei' 
milk,  or  the  decoction  of  marsh-mallows  :  an  ounce  or  more  of  the 
dried  root  may  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart;  half 
an  ounce  of  liquorice  root  may  be  added  towards  the  end  of  the 
boiling.  The  strained  liquor  may  either  be  drank  alone,  or  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  other  medicines ;  or  the  decoction  may  be  boiled  up 
with  three  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and  formed  into  a  syrup,  for.  ob- 
tunding  and  incrassating  acrimonious,  thintluids;  in  tickling  coughs 
fromdefluxions  on  the  lungs;  in  hoarseness;  erosions  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  aud  urinary  organs ;  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  passages 
in  calculous  complaints. 

Nature  has  furnished  us  witii  anorner  variety  of  demulcent  and 
mucilaginous  vegetables  in  the  Orchis  Root,  a  plant  that  flourishes  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  grows  spontaneously  and  in 
great  abundance  in  our  own  country.  Salep  is  said  to  contain  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  in  the  smallest  bulk;  and  furnishes 
a  cheap,  wholesome,  an-d  restorative  article  of  diet.  The  substance 
brought  from  the  eastern  countries  under  the  name  of  salep,  and 
recommended,  like  our  orchis  root,  in  bilious  dysenteries,  deflux- 
ious  of  tlie  breast,  consumption,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  strangury,  ana 
dysury,  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  prepared  roots  of  plants  of 
the  orchis  kind :  redu»ded  into  powder,  they  soften  or  dissolve,  as  it 
were,  in  boiling  water,  into  a  kind  of  mucilage,  which  may  be  diluted 
for  use  with  water  or  milk.  Salep  retards  the  acetous  fermentation 
of  milk,  and  is  consequently  an  useful  ingredient  for  milk  pottage, 
<tc.  especially  in  and  near  large  towns,  where  the  cows,  being  fre- 
quently fed  with  sour  grains,  must  yield  milk  of  an  acescent  quality. 

Dr.  Bourne  has  recently  published  a  treatise  in  recommendation 
of  Uva-Ursi,  a  plant  that,  having  previously  been  employed  with 
apparent  success  in  certain  disorders,  which,  like  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, are  characterized  by  hectic  fever,  Dr.  Bourne  was  induc- 
ed to  direct  the  powder  of  Uva-Ursi  in  cases  both  of  genuine  con- 
sumption and  other  disorders  attended  by  hectic,  in  which  cases  i( 
was  attended  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  benefit  to  the  patient, 
to  whom  the  author  mostly  exhibited  the  uva-ursi  in  doses  of  eight 
to  fifteen  grains  of  the  powder  three  times  a-day. 

A  favorable  change,  the  Doctor  observes,  generally  occurs  in  the 
appearance  of  the  urine  after  the  remedy  has  been  taken  for  a  whihe; 
it  is  made  in  the  natural  quantity,  is  of  the  natural  colour,  and  depc 
lits  no  more  sediment  than  urine  in  its  healthy  state.    When  the 
tongue  is  foul  from  hectic  depending  on  phthisis,  it  becomes,  if 
!iii-':ike  notCsiiyg  the  author"), cither  conij)arativcly  dean,  or  absolute 
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Iv  so,  under  the  influence  of  Mrfl-«rsJ,  excepting  in  deplorably  advaw 
ced  stages  of  tlic  disease;  and  in  proportion  as  the  tongue  becomes 
clean,  tlicre  is  a  return  oi"  the  proper  desire  and  relisli  for  food. 

In  the  pituitous  consumption  of  the  lungs  of  aged  patients,  this 
medicine  has  proved  beneficial;  but  in  some  other  species  of  that  in- 
tractable disease,  we  do  not  expect  that  an  astringent  which  tends  to 
restrain  the  secretions  of  morbid  mucus  from  the  lungs,  can  aflord  to 
those  who  a  re  labouring  under  this  malady  any  lasting  relief.  For 
tlieir  benefit  we  have  inserted  a  formula  in  the  Appendix  for  preparing 
artificial  asses'  milk,  which  may  be  taken  alone,  or  combined  with 

otiier  medicines.  .  i     -^u    u  •  <  i 

The  common  drink  of  consumptive  patients  may  be  either  Brtstol 
or  Seltzer  water,  or  fresh  common  whey.  The  dry  vomit  is  some- 
times sei-viceable;  and  in  all  cases  of  phthisis,  suppuration  may  be 
prevented  or  restrained  by  issues,  setons,  or  open  blisters  on  the 
chest.  Small  repeated  bleedings,  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  patient 
and  the  degree  of  inflammation,  are  admissible  Good  effects  rarely 
attend  the  use  of  cinchona  in  this  disease ;  but  the  colliquative  sweats 
may  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  in- 
fusion of  roses,  inserted  in  the  Appendix.      „  ,  . . 

For  abating  the  exacerbations  of  hectic  fever,  we  have  seen  he 
most  benefici  effects  result  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  the 
This  of  the  Foxglove;   these   Dr.  Reid  -^^'uSli 
claim  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  modeni  improvements  -^^^^^^^ 
of  warm-bathing  may  Perhaps  be  prmcipa  ly  referred  to  ^re^^^^^^ 
It  affords  a  grateful,  mild,  and  uniform  stimulus;  insures  cleanl  nes 
of  the  exterS  surface;  and  preserves  a  freedom  and  regulanty  m 

tt^:e::T;::.vir.iion:  whe^  the  tepid  bath  -^^^y^^^^zi 

the  decided  existence  of  hectic  fever  m  Pf^^ic"  ^i^  the  P^^^^^^^^^ 

for  immersion  is  about  noon :  the  temperature  ^^^l^^^'J^^'^ 

in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the         io°s  and 

tient     As  a  ^^eneral  rule,  an  appropriate  warmth  will  be  louna  in 

rU^of  90  to  96  degrees  of  Fahren^^^^^^^  " t  le  deTer! 

propriety  of  bathing  on  successive  or  alternate  days  m 

mined  by  the  actual  and  individual  «^''P/"^°'^^«^  ^^^^  PJ^jr^^^^^^ 

Foxglove  diminishes  the  fiequency  of  he  P^^f^^^J  ^^^^^^  J^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  fystem:  it  increases  the  action  of  ^^^^f      ^"^J^^^  an 
discharge  by  urine;  but  advantage  eanno  j^^^^^^^^ 
indiscriminate  or  incautious  «™PW™^"  administra- 
tant  instrument  of  medicine.    To  ^^^^  ^^^r^^^^^^^^^^      diet  and 
tionof  foxglove,  great  attention  must  begiven  to  reffx  ^^^^^^^^ 

regimen  of  the  patient.  The  ^^^^f  ^^.^^^f^^f '  Tupon  a  retention 
with  regularity,  to  obviate  the  irritation  conseq^en^  ^po 

of  faeces.    Every  other -f^^^'^Z^XT^^^^^  fo""' 
carefully  avoided:  ardent  spirits,  P^'^^^^'^.ticles  of  food  and 
are  for  the  most  part  highly  j^rplvnuS^^^^^^^^^^^ 
drink  should  be  resorted  to^'^lf  ^^PP^^^iKi^^  is  generally  and 
any  considerable  degree  o  -^-^i^^^^Xn "-^^        the  «rly 

t^e        _ly  ur,ed  to  give 
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efl'ect  to  the  beuefioial  operation  of  the  medicine,  and  to  prevent  a 
i-onfirmed  consumption,  is  carefully  to  preserve  the  feet  from  chill; 
to  avoid  an  exposure  to  sudden  and  partial  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere; to  observe  moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite  and 
passions ;  an  equable  warmth  is  as  mucli  as  possible  to  be  preserved ; 
imd  all  irritation,  either  corporeal  or  mental,  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  foxglove  (see  the  Appendix)  may 
geueraJly  be  given  in  the  first  instance  to  an  adult,  which  may  be 
repeated,  with  a  very  gradual  increase,  to  fifteen  drops,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the|day,  till  the  pulse  be  considerably  reduced, 
or  the  irritability  of  the  patient  be  in  a  great  measure  subdued. 

As  every  hint  that  has  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  ravages  of  this 
formidable  foe  to  the  human  race  caimot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  we  must  not  conclude  this  subject  without  infonning  them, 
that  Dr.  Rush,  professor  of  physic  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
mentioned  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  curing  some 
cases  of  phtliisis  pulmonalis  by  the  use  of  mercury,  so  as  to  excite  a 
sahvation.  By  a  kite  coumiunication  from  this  gentleman,  it  appears 
that  he  continues  to  experience  a  great  degree  of  success  from  the 
employment  of  this  remedy,  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  consumption, 
he  looks  upon  as  almost  certain ;  while  it  has  occasionally  succeeded 
even  in  those  cases  that  were  far  advanced :  in  tlie  latter  however,  he 
finds  it  difiicult  to  excite  saiivat'ion. 

A  NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a  wasting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  without  any  considerable  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indigestion,  general  debility, 
wasting  of  the  body,  and  want  of  appetite. 

Those  who  areof  a  fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in  spiritous  liquors, 
or  who  breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease. 

We  would  chiefly'recommend  for  the  cure  of  a  nervous  consump- 
tion a  light  and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  in  a  free  open  air, 
and  tiie  use  of  such  bitters  as  brace  and  strengthen  the  stomach;  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  horehound,  &c.  These 
may  be  infused  in  w  ater  or  wine,  and  a  glass  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  digestion,  and  promote  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  to  take  twice  a  day  t^venty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol in  a  glass  of  wine  or  water.  The  wine  of  iron  (chalybeate  wine) 
is  likewise  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  It  strengthens  the  so- 
lids, and  powerfully  assists  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood. 

Agreeable  amusements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding  about,  are 
however  preferable  to  all  medicines  iu  this  disease.  For  which  reason, 
*hen  the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a  long  journey 
of  pleasure  as  the  most  likely  means  to  restore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a  symptomatic  consumption  cannot  be  cured"  with- 
out first  removing  the  disease  by  which  it  was  occasioned.  Thus, 
when  a  consumption  proceeds  from  the  scrophula  or  king's  evil,  from 
the  scurvy,  the  asthma,  the  venereal  disease,  &c.  a  due  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arises,  and  the  regiir^an  and 
medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  <iccasion  a  consumption, 
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they  must  not  only  be  restrained,  but  the  patient's  strength  must  be 
restored  by  gentle  exercise,  nourishing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 
Young  and  deliciite  mothers  often  fall  into  consumptions,  by  giving 
suck  too  long.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  their  strength  and  appetite 
begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or  provide 
another  nurse,  otherwise  they  cannot  expect  a  cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all, 
as  they  wish  to  avoid  consumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercise  witliout 
doors  as  they  can ;  to  avoid  unwholesome  air,  and  to  study  sobriety. 
Consumptions  owe  their  present  increase  not  a  little  to  the  fashion  of 
sitting  up  late,  eating  hot  suppers,  and  spending  every  evening  over 
a  bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  strong  liquors.  These  liquors,  when  too 
freely  used,  not  only  hurt  th«'  digestion,  and  spoil  the  appetite,  but 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  set  the  whole  constitution  on  fire. 

Among  the  various  domestic  medicines  which  liave  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  atrophy,  we  are  warranted  by 
experience  to  add,  that  few  are  better  calculated  to  restore  an  ema- 
ciated frame  than  the  salep-root,  or  meadow-orchis,  and  the  jelly  ob- 
tained from  the  red  garden-smail.  Two  drams  of  the  former  in  pow- 
der, boiled  in  a  pint  of  whey  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  mucilage, 
ought  to  be  taken  twice  a-day ;  and  from  six  to  eight  of  the  latter, 
dissolved  over  a  slow  fire  in  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  wsrter,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  cinnamon  and  sugar,  should,  be  used  every 
morning.  If  the  patient's  appetite  should  be  considerably  impaired, 
he  may  begin  witli  smaller  doses :  they  may  be  imperceptibly  in- 
creased, and  mixed  with  the  syrup  of  lemon-juice. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW,  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increased  greatly  of  late  years  in  this 
island  owing  doubtless  to  our  different  manner  of  hvmg,  and  tlie 
increase  of  sedentary  employments;  as  they  commonly  attack  per- 
sons of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercise,  eat  little  solid 
food,  study  hard,  or  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES  Nervous  fevers  may  be  occasioned  by  wliatever 

depresses  the  spirits,  or  impoverishes  the  blood ;  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
want  of  sleep,  intense  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mushrooms  &c.  They  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholesome  air  H^»<;«  ^^^y 
very  common  in  rainy  seasons,  and  prove  most  fatal  to  those  who 
live  in  dirty  low  houses,  crowded  streets,  hospitals,  jails,  or  such-like 

'''persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  Dy  excessive  venery, 
frequent  salivations,  too  free  an  use  of  purgative  medicines,  or  any 
other  excessive  evacuations,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  excessive  fa 
igue  and  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  causes  a  •"'I'asmod.c 
of  the  solids,  mav  likewise  occasion  nervous  fevers.  We  shall 
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oulv  add,  freqiieHt  aud  great  nregulanties  in  diet.  Too  great  ab- 
st"neuce,  as  woU  as  excess,  is  hurttui.  Nothing  lends  so  much  to 
nWserve  the  body  in  a  sound  state  as  a  reguhir  diet;  nor  can  any 
thin::  contribute  "more  to  occasion  fevers  ol  the  worst  kind  tnan  its 

'^^SYMPTOMS  Low  spirits,  want  of  appetite,  wealcuess,  weari- 
ness after  motion,  watchfuhiess,  deep  sighing,  aiid  dejection  ot  mind 
are  -eneraHy  the  forerunners  of  this  disease.    Tliese  are  succeeded 
by  a'iiuick,  low  pulse,  a  dry  tongue  without  any  considerable  tlurst. 
chillness  and  Hushing  in  turns,  i<fec.  ^  i      •  * 

\fter  some  time  the  patient  complains  of  a  giddiness  and  pain  ot 
the  head,  has  a  nausea,  with  retchings  and  vomiting ;  the  pulse  is 
quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting-,  the  urine  pale,  resembling  dead 
small-beer;  and  the  breathing  ditficult,  with  oppression  ot  the  breast, 
and  slight  alienations  of  mind.  ,    .       ,  , 

If  towards  the  nmth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue  becomes 
more  moist,  with  a  plentiful  spitting,  a  gentle  purging,  or  a  moisture 
upon  the  skin;  or  if  a  suppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or 
lar^re  pustules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nose,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  for  a  favorable  crisis. 

But  if  there  is  an  excessive  looseness,  or  wasting  sweats,  with  tre- 
quent  famting  fits;  if  tlie  tongue,  when  put  out,  trembles  excessively, 
and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a  fluttering  or  slow  creeping  pulse ; 
if  there  is  a  starting  of  the  tondons,  an  almost  total  loss  of  sight  and 
hearinsi,  and  an  involuntary  discharge  by  stool  and  urine,  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN.  It  is  very  necessary  in  this  disease  to  keep  the 

patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  least  motion  would  fatigue  him,  and  will 
be  apt  to  occasion  weariness,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought 
not  only  to  be  kept  easy,  but  soothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes 
of  a  speedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this 
kind  than  presea'ing  to  the  patient's  imagination  gloomy  or  frightfuf 
ideas.  These  of  themselves  often  occasion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  likewise  aggravate  tltem. 

The  patient  must  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  strength  and  spirits 
ought  to  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 
For  this  purpose  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  must 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  symptoms  may  require.  Pretty 
.  strong  wine-whey,  or  small  negus  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon,  will  be  proper  lor  his  ordinary  drink.  Mustard-vjhey  is 
likewise  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an 
excellent  cordml  medicine  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  ol 
whitc-wine. 

Wine  in  this  disease,  if  it  could  be  obtainea  genuine,  is  almo&t  tlit 
only  medicine  that  would  be  necessary.  Good  wine  possesses  all  the 
virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their 
bad  qualities.  I  say  good  wine ;  for  however  common  this  article  of 
lu'.ury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  especially 
by  the  {M)or,  who  arc  obliged  to  purchase  it  n  small  quantities. 

I  have  often  seen  [Kttients  in  I""'  uervoiks  fevers,  where  aulpetliij 
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could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a  constant  delirium,  cokln<  ss  of  the  extro- 
mities,  and  almost  every  other  mortal  symptom,  recover  by  using  in 
whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a  bottle  or  two  of  strong  wine  every  da\ . 
Good  old  sound  claret  is  the  best,  and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or 
given  by  itself,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  a  word,  the  great  aim  in  this  disease  is  to  support  the  patient  s 
strength  bv'givin"  him  frequently  small  quantities  of  the  above,  or 
other'drinks  of  a  warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  i»  not  however  to  be 
overheated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ;  and  his  food  ought  to  l>e 
light,  and  given  in  small  quantities. 

MEDICINE.  'Where  a  nausea,  load,  and  sickness  at  stomacli, 

prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  tlie 
patient  a  gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in 
fine  powder,  or  a  few  spoonsful  of  the  vomiting  julep,  will  generally 
answer  this  purpose  very  well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  be- 
fore the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  symptoms  continue  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  stomach,  but,  by  the  general  shock  which  they 
eive  promote  the  perspiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent  eftccts 
in  slow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation,  and  nature 

"I'uch Tdare  not  venture  upon  a  vomit  may  clean  the  bowels  by  a 
small  dose  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an  infusion  of  senna  and  manna. 

In  airfevers.  tj.e  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  symptoms,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  going  to  either  extreme.    Thus,  m  fevers  of  the 

rrammltory  kind,  where  the  force  o^. ^J-^f -"f -^--X'^ac'r 
the  blood  dense,  and  the  fibres  too  "g^d,  bleeding  and  othej^vac'^^^ 
tinns  are  necessarv :  but  n  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  Hags, 
where  the  bloodTs  vapid  and  poor,  and  tire  solids  re  axed,  the  lancet 
must  be  spared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifuly  admini 

Itt  the  more  necessary  to  caution  people  against  ^Jeedi^^^^^^^^ 
disease,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  ^"^X  J  b  eath^ 
uDon  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  an  oppression  and  difhculty  ot  breatn- 
ing  whLh  s^^^^^^^^  idea  of  a  plethora,  or  too  great  a  quantity  of 
£d  have  known  even  some  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  o^ 
feehn^s  inthis  respect,  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  being  Wed,  when  it  was 
eviden   from  the  Lnsequences,  that  the  operation  was  improper 

Thou-S  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  disease,  blister 
m/^is  highly  necessarf.    Blistering-plasters  may  be  applied  at  all 
IS^e^ofX^fe^with^great  advantage  ^^l^^f^^^^,^^ 
he  ought  to  be  blistered  on  the  neck  or  head;  ^"^  U  wi   be  the  sat 
est  course  when  the  insensibilitity  continues,  as  soon  as  t  e  discharge 

solids  to  action,  dui  evacuations,  which 

r"*Zatr"Th.,  a,.        prop.,  however. 
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L'itlier  towards  the  beginning^  or  iifter  some  degree  of  stupor  has  come 
(111,  in  which  last  case  it  will  always  be  proper  to  blister  the  head. 

if  the  patient  is  costive  through  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  procure  a  stool,  by  giving  him  every  other  day  a 
clyster  of  milk  and  water,  with  a  little  sugar,  to  wiiich  may  be  added 
a  spoonful  of  common  salt,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a  violent  looseness  come  on,  it  may  be  checked  by  small 
quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
tirink  the  compound  decoction  of  chalk  mixture. 

A  miliary  eruption  sometimes  breaks  out  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
(lay.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  retard  Nature's  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought 
neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor  pushed 
out  by  a  hot  regimen ;  but  the  patient  should  be  supported  by  gentle 
cordials,  as  wine-whey,  small  negus,  sago-gruel  with  a  little  wine  in  it, 
and  such  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm;  yet  a  kindly 
breathing  sweat  should  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  blistering  and  the  use  of  cordial  liquors  are  the  chief 
things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever,  yet  for  those  who 
may  chuse  to  use  them,  w  e  shall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of 
medicine  which  are  commonly  prescribed  in  it. 

When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  snake-root,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of  Russian 
castor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus,  with  a  little  of 
the  cordial  confection  of  syrup  of  saffron.  One  of  these  may  be 
taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  used  with  the  same  intention.  Take 
wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  scruple,  saffron  and  castor  each 
four  grains.  Mix  these  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
give  one,  in  a  cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  desperate  cases,  where  the  hiccup  and  starting  of  the  tendong 
have  already  come  on,  we  have  sometimes  seen  extraordinary  effect! 
from  large  doses  of  musk  frequently  repeated.  Musk  is  doubtless  an 
antispasmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  scruple  thret 
or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  to  the  musk  a  few  grains  of  camphire  and  salt  of 
hartshorn,  as  these  tend  to  promote  perspiration  and  the  discharge  of 
urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  musk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire, 
anfl  six  grains  of  salt  of  hartshorn,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a 
little  syrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  should  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  frequently  does  to- 
wards the  decline,  or  if  the  patient's  strength  should  be  wasted  with 
colliquative  sweats,  &c.  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  him  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole  drachm,  if  the  stomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times 
a-day  in  a  glass  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  substance 
not  sit  ea?y  on  the  stomach,  an  ounte  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infused 
in  a  bottle  of  Lisbon  or  Rhenish  wine  for  two  or  three  days;  after- 
wards it  may  be  strained,  and  a  glass  of  it  taken  frequently. 

The  Peruvian  ijark  may  likewise  be  very  properly  administered, 
along  with  other  cordials  in  the  following  manner  ;    Take  an  ounce 
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of  Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-root 
two  draclnns,  saffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered 
and  infused  in  an  English  pint  of  the  best  brandy  for  three  or  foui 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  strained,  and  two  tea-spoons- 
*"h1  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a  glass  of  small  wine  or 
negus, 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where  there  are  no  symp 
loms  of  inflammation,  without  any  regard  to  the  remission  or  inter- 
mission of  the  fever.  How  far  future  observations  may  tend  to  estab 
lish  this  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
beheve,  that  tlie  bark  is  a  very  universal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may 
6e  administered  with  advantage  in  most  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
necessary,  or  where  there  are  no  symptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Malignant,  Putrid,  or  Spotted  Fever. 

This  may  be  called  the  pestilential  fever  of  Europe,  as  in  many  ol 
its  symptoms  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  dreadful  disease 
the  plague.  Persons  of  a  lax  habit,  a  melancholy  disposition,  ano 
those  whose  vigour  has  been  wasted  by  long  fasting,  watching,  hard 
labour,  excessive  venery,  frequent  salivations,  &c.  are  most  liable  to 

CAUSES.  This  fever  is  occasioned  by  foul  air,  from  a  number 

of  people  being  confined  in  a  narrow  place  not  properly  ventilated  ; 
from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  preA^ls  in 
camps,  jails,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries,  especially  where  such  places 
are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanliness  is  neglected. 

A  close  constitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or  foggy  weather, 
likewise  occasions  putrid  fevers.  They  often  succeed  great  munda 
tions  in  low  and  marshy  countries,  especially  when  these  are  preced- 
ed or  followed  by  a  hot  and  sultry  season. 

Livino  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a  proper  mixture  ol 
vegetables,  or  eating  fish  or  flesh  that  has  been  kept  too  long  art- 
likewise  apt  to  occasion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  sailors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  besieged  cities,  are  very  often  visited 

with  putrid  fevers.  . 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  ramy  seasons,  or  long 
keeping,  and  water  which  has  become  putrid  by  stagnation,  &c.  max 
likewise  occasion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcasses  tainting  the  air,  especially  in  hot  seasons,  are  very 
apt  to  occasion  putrid  diseases.  Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  pre- 
vails in  countries  which  are  the  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Tin. 
shews  the  propriety  of  removing  burymg-grounds,  slaughterJiouses, 
&c  at  a  proper  distance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  a  very  general  cause  of  putrid  fevers  Henc. 
thev  prevail  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  b.ca.!>. 
a  conCed  unwholesome  air,  and  neglect  cleanliness.  Such  meclu,- 
nics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  constantly  confine: 
within  doors,  are  likewise  very  liable  to  this  disease. 
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We  shall  only  ;ulcl,  that  putrid,  nialignaiit,  or  sj>()tic(l  fi  vors,  are 
liiijJily  infectious,  and  are,  therefore,  often  coniniuiiiculeil  by  con- 
laiiion.  For  wliicli  reason  all  persons  oii-ght  to  keep  at  a  distance 
fioin  those  atfecled  with  such  diseases,  unless  liieir  attendance  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  malignant  fever  is  geneially  preceded  h\ 

a  remarkable  weakness  or  loss  of  strength,  without  any  apparetii 
cause.  This  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  patient  can  scarce  walk, 
or  even  sit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His 
mind  tot)  is  greatly  dejected  ;  he  sighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 
hensions. 

There  is  a  nausea,  and  sometimes  a  vomiting  of  bile;  a  violent 
pain  of  the  head,  with  a  strong  pulsation  or  throbbing  of  the  tempo- 
ral arteries ;  the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a  pain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  there  is  a  noise  in  the  ears,  the  breathing 
is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a  sigh;  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a  pain  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins  ;  the  tongue  is  at  first  Avhite,  but  afterwards  it  appears  blac 
and  chapped ;  and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a  black  crust.  H 
sometimes  passes  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affected 
witii  tremors  or  shaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  dissolved,  or  with  a  very  small  degree  of 
colicsion,  and  soon  becomes  putrid ;  the  stools  smell  extremely  fte- 
titl,  and  are  sometimes  of  a  greenish,  black,  or  reddish  cast.  Spots 
of  a  pale  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  there  are  violent  hjemorrhages  or  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nose,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the 
smallness  of  the  pulse,  the  great  dejection  of  mind,  the  dissolved 
state  of  the  blood,  the  petechiae  or  purple  spots,  and  the  putrid  smell 
ol"  the  excrements.  They  may  likewise  be  distinguished  from  the 
low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirst  being  greater,  the  urine 
of  H  higher  colour,  aud  the  loss  of  strength,  dejection  of  mind,  and 
all  the  other  symptoms,  more  violent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however^  that -the  inflamnxitory,  nervou&. 
and  putrid  symptoms,  are  so  blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very 
ditficult  to  determine  to  which  class  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  case 
the  greatest  caution  and  skill  are  requisite.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  those  symptoms  which  are  most  prevalent,  and  both  the  regimen 
and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted  into  malii- 
r.ant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a  regimen  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain;  sometimes 
tiiev  terminate  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  prolonged  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Their  duration  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner 
ot  treatmg  the  disease. 

The  most  favorable  symptoms  are,  a  gentle  looseness  after  the 
onrm  or  fifth  day,  with  a  warm  mild  sweat.  These  when  continued 
lor  a  consifkrable  time,  often  carry  olFthe  f.  ver,  :tnii  should  now, 

'  I 
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be  imprudently  stopped.  Small  miliary  pustules  appearing  between 
the  petecliise,  or  purple  spots,  are  likewise  favourable,  as  also  hot 
scabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  a  good  sign  when 
the  pulse  rises  upon  the  use  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  tlie  ner- 
vous symptoms  abate :  deafness  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of 
the  fever,  is  likewise  often  a  favourable  symptom,  as  are  abscesses  in 
the  "roin'or  parotid  glands;  but  deafness  is  not  always  a  favourable 
symptom  in  this  disease.  Perhaps  it  is  only  so  when  occasioned  by 
abscesses  formed  within  the  ears. 

Ajnong  the  unfavorable  symptoms  may  be  reckoned  an  excessive 
looseness,  with  a  hard  swelled  belly ;  large  black  or  livid  blotches 
breaking  out  upon  the  skin ;  aphthae  in  the  mouth ;  cold  clammy 
sweats  ;  blindness;  cliange  of  the  voice ;  a  wild  staring  of  the  eyes  ; 
difficulty  of  swallowing ;  inability  to  put  out  the  tongue ;  and  a  con- 
stant inclination  to  uncover  the  breast.  When  the  sweat  and  saliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or  deposits  a  black 
sooty  sediment,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  ten- 
dons, atid  foetid,  ichorous,  and  involuntary  stools,  attended  with 
coldness  of  tlie  extremities  of  the  body,  are  generally  the  forerun. 

ners  of  death.  '  * 

REGIMEN.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  we  ought  to 

endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of 
the  humours ;  to  support  the  patient's  strength  and  spirits;  and  to 
assist  Nature  in  expellmg  the  cause  of  tlie  disease,  by  gently  promot- 
ing perspiration  and  the  other  evacuations.  ... 

It  has  been  observed,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  occasioned  by-^ 
mwholesome  air,  and  of  course  they  must  be  aggravated  by  U. 
"are  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  stagnating 
in  the  patient's  chamber,  to  keep  it.  cool,  and  renew  .t  frequently, 
,y  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  some  adjacent  apartment  The 
breath  and  perspiration  of  persons  in  perfect  healUi  soon  render  the 
air  of  a  small  apartment  noxious;  but  this  will  sooner  happen  from 
the  perspiration  and  breath  of  a  person  whose  whole  mass  of  humours 

^'U"  idesX^fequent  admission  of  fresh  air,  we  would  recommend 
the  use  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any 
kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can  be  most  readily  obtal^ed.  These 
ougl't  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  upon  tlie  floor  the  bed  and  every 
part  of  the  room.  They  may  also  be  evaporated  with  a  bot  >ron,  or 
W  boiling,  &c.  The  fresh  skins  of  lemon  or  oranges  ought  likewise 
tJ.be laid  indifferent  partsof  the  room,  and ftey should  befreq^nt- 
y  held  to  the  patient's  nose.  The  use  of  acids  in  this  manner  would 
not  only  prove  y.ery  refreshing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewise  end 
TpreveJt  the  infection  spreading  among  those  who  attend  him 
Strong  scented  herbs,  as  rue,  tansy,  rosemary,  wormwood  &c  may 
iikewfse  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  Uie  house,  and  smelled  to  by 

'^7h:tS^TlTSX^^e^^?^^^oX,  but  likewise  quiet  and 
cas^  The leasTnoise  will  affect  his  h.ad,  and  the  smallest  fatigue 
will  be  apt  to  make  him  faiiit. 
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Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  tliis  disease  than  acids, 
wliich  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  patient's  food  as  well  as  drink. 
Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be 
drank  by  turns,  according  to  tlie  patient's  inclination.  They  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  such  quantity  as  the 
patient's  strength  seems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he  may 
drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and  sharpened  with  the  Juice 
of  orange  or  lemon.  In  some  cases  a  glass  of  wine  may  now  and 
then  be  allowed.  The  most  proper  wine  is  Rhenish ;  but  if  the  body 
be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a  tea-si>oonful  of  the  cream  of  tartar  may 
be  put  into  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink,  as  there  is  occasion ;  or  he 
may  drink  a  decoction  of  tamarinds,  which  will  botli  quench  his 
thirst,  and  promote  a  discharge  by  stool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  sit  upon  his  stomach,  it  is  a  very  proper  drink 
in  this  disease.  It  may  be  sharpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the 
tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid. 

The  food  must  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel,  to  which  a  lit- 
tle wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak  and  low ;  and  they 
ought  all  to  be  sharpened  with  tlie  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewise  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
firuits,  as  roasted  apples,  curiant  or  gooseberry  tarts,  preserved  cher- 
ries, or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a  little  food  or  drink  frequently  not  only  supports  the  spi- 
rits, but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ;  for  which 
reason,  the  patient  ought  frequently  to  be  sipping  small  quantities  of 
some  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be  frequently  fo- 
mented with  a  strong  infusion  of  camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  the  bark,  to  such  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
good  efect.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head,  by 
relaxing  the  vessels  in  the  extremities :  but  as  their  contents  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  taken  into  the  system,  they  may  assist  in  preventing  flie 
putrescency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.  If  a  vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  fe- 
ver, it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a  good  effect;  but  if  the  fever  has 
gone  on  for  some  days,  and  the  symptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  gxiite  so  safe.  The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  clysters  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  putrid  fevers.  If  there  be  signs 
of  an  inflammation,  it  may  sometimes  be  permitted  at  the  first  onset; 
but  the  repetition  of  it  generally  proves  hurtful.  ' 

Blistering-plasters  are  never  to  be  used  unless  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. If  the  petechiae  or  spots  should  suddenly  disappear,  the 
patient's  pulse  sink  remarkably,  and  a  delirium,  with  other  bad 
symptoms,  come  on,  blistering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  case  tlie 
blistering-plasters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  inside  of  the  legs 
or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  occasion  a  gangrene,  we 
would  rather  re.commend  warm  cataplasms,  or  poultices  of  mustar<l 
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and  vinegar  to  Iwi  ajjplied  to  the  feet,  having  recourse  to  ousters  onli 
in  tile  utmost  extremities. 

It  is  conuiion  in  tlie  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give  the  emetic  tar- 
tar in  small  doses,  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  it  shali 
either  vomit,  purge,  or  throw  the  patient  into  a  sweat.  This  prac- 
tice is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  weaken  tiie 
patient. 

A  very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  expelling  the  poi 
sonous  matter  of  malignant  diseases  by  trifling  doses  of  cordial  or 
alexipharmic  medicines.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  contra- 
yerva-root,  the  cordial  confection,  the  mitliridate,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe, 
that  these  seldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are  necessary,  we 
know  none  that  is  superior  to  good  wine ;  and  therefore  again  recom- 
mend it  both  as  the  safest  and  best.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antisep- 
tics, are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant 
fevers. 

In  the  most  dangerous  species  of  this  disease,  when  it  is  attended 
with  purple,  livid,  or  black  spots,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  admi- 
nistered. I  have  seen  it  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  successful, 
even  in  cases  where  the  petechife  had  tlie  most  threatening  aspect. 
But  to  answer  this  purpose,  it  must  not  only  be  given  in  large  doses- 
but  dulv  persisted  in. 

The  best  method  of  administering  the  bark  h  certainly  in  substance. 
\n  ounce  of  it  in  powder  maybe  mixed  with  half  an  English  pmto*" 
water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  sharpened  with  the 
elixir  or  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  sit  easier  onthf 
stomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
syrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  mix- 
ture taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach  is  able  to 
l363.]r  it 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance,  may  infuse  it  m 
wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  disease. 

All  drinks  in  putrid  levers  ought  to  be  given  cold,  because  they 
are  then  much  more  tonic.  . 

If  there  be  a  violent  looseness,  the  bark  must  be  boiled  m  redwme, 
with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  sharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as 
above.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  iu  this  kind  of  looseness  than 
Dlenty  of  acids,  and  such  things  as  proir.otr-  a  gentle  perspiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a  dram  of  the  salt  of 
wormwood,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  hall  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  and 
made  into  a  draught,  with  and  ounce  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  and 
-i  bit  of  sugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  necessary. 

As  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  storehouse  of  putrefaction,  the  bow- 
elsshould  be  cautiously  evacuated  ;  that  being  done^astomshing  ciires 
in  putrid  levers  have  been  performed  by  yeast.  The  patients  from 
being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  were  in  four-and-tNventy  hours  so 
far  restored  to  health,  as  to  leave  not  only  their  beds,  but  the  house 
also,  and  to  pursue  their  usual  occupations.  Two  large  M>oonsfo  o< 
ijeast  were  given  in  three  hours,  intcri>osing  cinchona  (Peruvian 
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bark\  wine,  anil  suituble  iiiitrinicnt.  In  (en  minutes  an  alleratioii 
has  been  perceived  for  tlie  better  in  the  pnlse,  wiiicii  became  more 
composed  and  regular.  The  antisei)tic  quality  of  the  yeast,  like  that 
of  cinchona,  evidently  tended  to  check  the  progress  or  putrid  fer- 
mentation. An  infant  in  the  advanced  stage  of  tliis  disease  is  said 
to  have  been  recovered  in  three  days,  by  first  vomiting  it  with  the  so- 
lution of  tartarized  antimony  (see  Appendix),  which  quickly  acted 
as  an  emetic.  After  the  operation  was  over,  the  intestines  were  cleai- 
ed  by  rhubarb,  and  then  the  child  had,  every  two  hours,  yeast  and 
water,  with  wine  and  cinchona.  In  Germany,  yeast  has  lately  been 
considered  as  a  specific  against  putrid  fever ;  they  give  six  or  eight 
spoonsful  of  it  daily. 

If  swellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  suppuration  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplasms,  c\:c. 
And  as  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought 
to  be  laid  open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I  have  known  large  ulcerous  sores  break  out  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a  livid  gangrenous  appear- 
ance, and  a  most  putrid  cadaverous  smell.  These  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
wine,  sharpened  with  the  vitrolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a  strict  regard 
to  cleanliness ;  a  dry  situation ;  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air; 
wholesome  food,  and  a  moderate  use  of  generous  liquors.  Infection 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  constitution  is  proof 
against  it.  I  have  known  persons  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  by  only 
making  a  single  visit  to  a  patient  in  it ;  others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  i"or  one  night  in  a  town  where  it  prevailed ;  aixl  some  by  at- 
tending the  funerals  of  such  as  died  of  it. 

When  a  putrid  fever  seizes  any  person  in  a  ramily,  me  greatest  at- 
tention is  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  The  sick 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  rest  of 
the  family  as  possible;  he  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  extremely  clean, 
and  should  have  fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber  ;  whatever 
comes  from  him  should  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  should  be 
frequently  changed,  and  those  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unnecess.a- 
ry  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehensive  of  having  caught  the  infection,  ought 
inmiediately  to  take  a  vomit,  and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  camomile  tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two,  if  the 
apprehensions  still  continue,  or  any  unfavorable  symptoms  ap])ear- 

The  persoji  ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  the  bark  and  ca-- 
momile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink;  and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he 
may  drink  an  English  pint  of  pretty  strong  negus,  or  a  few  glasses  of 
generous  wine.  1  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  course 
when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewise  recommended  it 
to  others  with  constant  success. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  antidotes  against 
mteclions  ;  but  those  are  so  far  from  securing  them,  that  they  often, 
by  debilitating  the  body,  increase  the  danger. 
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Those  who  wait  upon  the  sick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought  always  to 
have  a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  handkerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  o^ 
lemon,  to  snicU  to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewise  to 
wash  their  hands,  and,  if  possible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before 
they  go  into  company. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  small  pustules  or  bladders 
which  appear  on  the  skin,  resembling,  in  shade  and  size,  the  seeds  of 
millet.    The  pustules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  sometimes  both 

are  mixed  together.  .  .  *u 

The  whole  body  is  sometimes  covered  with  pustules ;  but  they  are 
generally  more  numerous  where  the  sweat  is  most  abundant  as  on 
the  breast,  the  back.  &c.  A  gentle  sweat,  or  moisture  on  the  skiu, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption;  but  when  the  skin  is  dry,  the  erup- 
tion is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  primary  disease;  but  i  is  much  oftener  only 
a  symptom  of  some  other  malady,  as  the  small-pox  measles,  ardent, 
putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  generally  the 
effect  of  too  hot  a  regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the  phlegmatic,  or 
Dersons  of  a?elaxed  habit.  The  young  and  aged  are  more  liable  to 
Ft  tattL?n  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewise  more  mci- 
l"om;rtLLn,espeUy  the^^^^^^^^^  the  mdolent 
who  neelecting  exercise,  keep  continually  within  doors  and  live 
upo;  w2k  watfry  diet.  Such  females  are  extreme^  liable  to  be  seiz- 
ed wi^h  this  disease  in  child-bed,  and  often  lose  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES  The  miliary  fever  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  v  o- 

l,nt  pas'i^ns  or  affections  o?the  mind ;  as  ^-^^^^'^  f^'' ^^^.1 
fV.n.,ahtfMlness  &c    It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  excessive 
t  fvtcuations,^  weak  watei^  diet,  rainy  seasons  eat 

any  customary  evacuation,  as  issues,  setons,  ulcers,  m  5 
piles  in  men,  or  the  menstrual  flux  m  wo™^';-  ^  ^^^^  of  great 
P  This  disease  in  child-bed-women  is  s—^^ 

costiveness  during  P-^^yj^S^  things,  in'which 
excessive  use  of  green  trash  and  oti  er  u  ^^^^^ 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge     B"*^^^^^^^^  f      j^l  du- 

rin^  pregnancy  and  at      same  fetal  to  women 

this  disease  m  childbed.  "^^^^  manufacturing  towns 

^SX^t  close  wiUiin  doors  for  al- 
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most  the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  wlio  are  active  and 
laborious,  wl>o  live  in  the  country,  and  take  sufficient  exercise  with 
out  doors,  this  disease  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS.  When  this  is  a  primary  disease,  it  makes  it« 

attack,  like  most  other  eruptive  fe%ers,  with  a  slight  shivering,  which 
is  succeeded  by  heat,  loss  of  strengtli,  faintishness,  sighing,  a  low 
quick  pulse,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  breast.  The  patient  is  restless,  and  sometimes  delirious  ; 
the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  shake,  with  often  a  burning 
heat  in  the  palms ;  and  m  child-bed-women,  the  milk  generally  goes 
away,  and  the  other  discharges  stop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching.or  pricKing  pain  under  the  skin ;  after 
which  innumerable  small  pustules  of  a  red  or  white  colour  begin  to 
appear.  Upon  this  the  symptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  full  and  soft,  the  skin  grows  moister,  and  the  sweat,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  begins  to  have  a  peculiar  foetid  smell ;  the  great  load 
on  the  breast,  and  oppression  of  the  spirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
customary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  from  the  eruption,  the  pustules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which 
occasions  a  very  disagreeable  itching  in  the  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  the  pustules  will 
either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally  come  out  (u  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  is  critical ;  but  when  symtomatical, 
they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  pustules  appear  and  vanish  by  turns.  When  that  is 
the  case,  there  is  always  danger ;  but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  child-bed -women  the  pustules  are  commonly  at  first  filled  with 
clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowish.  Sometimes  they  are 
interspersed  with  pustules  of  a  red  colour:  when  these  only  appear, 
the  disease  goes  by  the  name  of  a  rath, 

REGIMEN. — ^In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever  kind,  the  chief 
point  is  to  prevent  the  sudden  disappearing  of  the  pustules,  and  to 
promote  their  maturation.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  must  be 
kept  in  such  a  temperature,  as  neither  to  push  out  the  eruption  too 
fast,  nor  to  cause  it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  moderate  degree  nourishing  and  cordial; 
but  neither  strong  nor  heating.  The  patient's  chamber  ought  nei- 
ther to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ;  and  he  should  not  be  too  much 
covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  easy  and 
cheerful.  Nothing  so  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or 
the  apprehension  of  deuiger. 

The  food  must  be  weak  chicken- broth,  with  bread,  panado,  sago, 
or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a  gill  of  which  may  be  added  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  wine,  as  the  patient's  strength  requires,  wit>>  a  few  grains  of 
salt  and  a  little  sugar.  Good  apples  roasted  or  boiled,  with  other 
rif>e  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  suited  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  strength  and 
^plrlt3.  If  these  be  pretty  high,  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak ;  as  wa- 
fr-gruel  balm  tea.  or  ihc  ruliouiiig  decoction:  T'ike  two  ouncesof 
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the  shavings  of  hartshorn,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sarsiijiiiiilla; 
boil  them  in  two  English  quarts  of  water.  To  the  strained  decoc- 
tion add  vi  little  white  sugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordi- 
nary dri«k. 

When  the  patient's  spirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption  does  not  rise 
sufficiently,  his  drink  must  be  a  little  more  generous ;  as  wine-whey, 
or  small  negus,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  stronger  or  weaker,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a  putrid  nature, 
in  which  case  the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported  with  generous 
cordials,  joined  with  acids ;  and  if  the  degree  of  putrescence  be 
great,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered.  If  the  hea<l  bejnuch 
aflected,  the  body  must  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clysters. 

In  the  Commercium  Literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  tlie 
history  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever  which  raged  at  Strasberg  in 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January;  from  which  we 
learn  the  necessity  of  a  temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and  like- 
wise that  physicians  are  not  always  the  first  who  discover  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  diseases.  "This  fever  made  terrible  havoc  even 
among  men  of  robust  constitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain. 
They 'were  seized  in  an  instant  with  shivering,  yawning,  stretching, 
and  pains  in  the  back,  succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat ;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  great  loss  of  strength  and  appetite.  On  the  seventh 
or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  or  spots  like  flea-bites, 
with  great  anxiety,  a  delirium,  restlessnesss  and  tossing  in  bed. 
Bleedins  was  fatal.  While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  situation, 
a  midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave  to  a  patient,  in  the  height  of  the 
disease  a  clyster  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  salt,  and  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a  quart  of  spring  water,  half  a  pint  of  generous  wme, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  six  ounces  of  the  whitest  sugar  gent  y 
boiled  till  a  scum  arose,  and  this  with  great  success;  for  the  belly 
was  soon  loosened,  the  grievous  symptoms  vanished,  and  the  patient 
was  restored  to  his  senses,  and  snatched  from  the  jaws  ot  deatli. 
This  practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  ettects. 

MEDICINE.  If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly  regu  ated, 

there  will  be  little  occasion  for  medicine  in  tins  disease.  Should  the 
eruption  however  not  rise,  or  the  spirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewise  to  apply 
blistering-plasters.  The  most  proper  cordial,  in  this  case,  is  good 
wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient's  food  or  drink;  an 
if  there  be  signs  of  putrescence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed 
with  wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever.  r •  j- 

Some  recommend  blistering  through  the  whole  course  of  this  dis- 
ease- aHd  where  Nature  flags,  and  the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  i 
maybe  necessary  to  keep  up  a  stimulus,  by  a  continual  succession  ot 
3l  blistering-plasters ;  but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  af 

thne  If  however  the  pulse  should  sink  remarkably,  the  pustule- 
fa  hi  and  the  head  be  kcted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  sev^s 
«;i  ffistering-plasters  to  the  most  sensible  parts,  as  the  inside  ot  the 
legs  and  thighs,  See. 
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BlewUng  is  seldom  necessary  in  tliis  disease,  and  suinotiines  it  does 
mia  li  hurt,  us  it  weakens  the  patient,  and  dejjrosses  liis  spirits.  It  is 
llierefi.)re  naver  to  be  attenii)ted  unless  by  tlie  advice  of  a  physician. 
We  nu  utioa  this,  because  it  has  been  custonmry  to  treat  this  disease 
in  chiUlbeil  women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  oilier  evacuations,  as  if 
it  were  highly  intlainmatory.  But  this  practice  is  generally  very  un- 
safe. Patients  in  this  situation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And  in- 
deetl  the  ilisease  seems  often  to  be  more  of  a  putrid  than  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  occasioned  in  childbed  women  by  too  hot  a 
regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  that  otF  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  have  recourse  to  a  very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  supporting  the  patient's  spirits,  and 
promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much  safer  than  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  ones,  as  these,  by  sinking  the  spirits,  seldom 
fail  to  increase  the  danger.  ; 

If  the  disease  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  slow,  we  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  substance, 
or  infused  in  wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  all  other  eruptive  diseases,  requires  gentle 
purging,  which  should  not  be  neglected,  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  gone 
off,  and  the  patient's  strength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  a  pure  dry  air,  sufficient  exercise,  ana 
w  holesome  food  are  necessary.  Pregnant  women  should  guard  against 
costiveness,  and  take  daily  as  much  exercise  as  they  can  bear,  avoio 
all  green  trashy  fruits,  and  other  unwhoslesome  things ;  and  when 
in  childbed,  they  ought  strictly  to  observe  a  cool  legimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 
OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  a  remission  of  the  symptom,  which 
happens  sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later,  but  generally  before 
the  eighth  day,  the  remission  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  gentle  sweat, 
after  which  the  patient  seems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a  few  hours  the 
fever  returns.  These  remissions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and 
are  sometimes  of  longer  and  sometimes  of  shorter  duration ;  the 
nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a  regular  intermittent 
the  danger  is  the  less. 

CA  USES.-  Picmitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marshy  countries 

abounding  with  wood  and  stagnating  water;  but  prove  most  fatal 
in  places  where  great  heat  and  moisture  are  combined,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  where 
'emitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a  putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal. 
They  are  most  frrcpient  in  close  calm  weather,  especially  after  rainy 
«eas4jns,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  sex  or  constitution,  is 
exempted  from  tJip  attack  of  this  fever;  but^it  chielly  seizes  persons 
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of  a  relaxed  habit  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breath  an  inii)ui  c 
itagnating  air,  take  little  exercise,  and  use  unwholesome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS  ^The  first  symptoms  of  this  fever  are  generally 

yawning,  stretching,  pain  and  giddiness  in  the  head,  with  alternate 
fits  of  heat  a«d  cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  de- 
lirium at  the  very  first  attack.  There  is  a  pain  and  somet.imes  a 
swelling  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
eyes  and  skin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  af- 
flicted with  billions  vomitings.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  a  little  hard 
but  seldom  full,  and  the  blood  when  let,  rarely  shews  any  signs  ot 
inflammation.  Some  patients  are  exceedingly  costive,  and  others  are 
afflicted  with  a  very  troublesome  looseness. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as 
thev  vary  according  to  their  situation,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  They  may  likewise  be  greatly  changed 
by  the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumstances  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  billious  symptoms  predominate 
sometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  «ther  times  the  putrid.-Nor  k  it  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  a  succession  of  each  of  these,  or  even  a  com- 
plication of  them  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  pe^on 

^  REGIMEN.  The  regimen  must  be  adapted  to  th«  P^evading 

svmotoms  When  there  are  any  signs  of  inflammation,  the  diet  must 
K  sfender  and  the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
put  id  symp^^^^^^^  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient 
S  liaTrrofTmore  generous  nature,  such  as  we  recommended  in 

m  the  use  of  things  of  a  heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  ^equenUy 
changed  into  a  continual  by  a  hot  '^^'^'^^^i^^'Xe  kept  Too  ' 
Whatever  tlie  symptoms  are,  the  P^':l^"\rf^yb,kree  an^^^^^^^ 
quiet  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  P^^^.^^le  should  be  lar^^^^^^ 

r  tiLteTbed  clotL,  &c.  ««^,\tr:^f^ 

ad  his  e— s  i^^^^^^^^^^  n^cS'r^'trrfpea^l.em 
been  recommended  betore,  we  uu  j  pracUtioners 

here,  as  they  »re  of  more  ^^f^^^X.  Uod  of  EdioLrgb  in  hi. 
are  apt  to  imagine.    Ihe  ^"g*^^*"'?.       .  •  j  remitting  fever  of  Ben- 
inaugural  dissertation  concernmg  tbe  putr  d  renting  i 
gal,  L  the  foUo-ng  observauo^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

sa^pius  sunt  ^"t^^^.^^^^^t/t  ,tT^^^^^^  loca  quibus  ^gri  decumbuat 
primum  removendse ;  opcriei  eiwui  i         .  puanta 

Ltsalubria,etacetocon^^^^^^^^^^ 
maxima  prospicialur.  ^omperw 

observantem,  quique  ea  exequ  ^o^^'^'  .  destitutum." 

The  patient  s  shirt,  bed  clou  ^  ^^.^  excrements  immedi- 
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practice  will  much  oftener  succeed,  than  one  who  Is  even  more  sUl" 
Jul,  but  has  not  the  opportunity  ot  using  tliese  means." 

MEDICINE.  In  order  to  cure  tliis  fever,  we  must  endeavoui 

to  bring  it  to  a  regular  intermission.  This  intention  may  be  promot- 
ed by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflammation  ;  but  when  that 
is  not  the  case,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it 
will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  disease.  A  vomit,  however, 
will  seldom  be  improper,  and  is  in  general  of  great  service.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  will  answer  this  purpose  very  well; 
but  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a  grain 
or  two  of  tar  emetic,  with  five  or  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a  draught,  and  given  for  a  vomit .  This  may  be  repeat 
ed  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  tlie  sickness  or  nausea  continue. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clysters  or  by  gentle 
laxatives,  as  weak  infusions  of  senna  and  manna,  small  doses  of  the 
lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  stewed  prunes  or  tht 
like:  but  all  strong  or  drastic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  course  the  fever  in  a  few  days  may  generally  be  broughi 
to  a  pretty  regular  or  distinct  intermission,  in  which  case  the  Peru- 
vian bark  may  be  administered,  and  it  will  seldom  fail  to  perfect  the 
cure.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  tlie  methods  of  giving  the  bark, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  most  likely  way  to  avoid  this  lever  is  to  use  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  diet,  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness, 
to  keep  the  body  warm,  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  in  hot  coun 
tries  to  avoid  damp  situations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and  the  like. 
In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  best  preventive  medicine, 
which  we  can  recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
chewed,  or  infused  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  smoak- 
ing  tobacco,  as  very  oeneficial  in  marshy  countries,  both  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  and  intermmitting  fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  li  MALL-POX. 

rhis  disease,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is  now  become 
so  general,  that  very  few  escape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  other.  It 
is  a  most  contagious  malady ;  and  has  for  many  years  proved  the 
scourge  of  Europe. 

The  small-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  spring.  It  is  very 
frequent  in  summei,  less  so  in  autumn,  and  least  of  all  in  winter. 
Children  are  most  liable  to  this  disease;  and  those  whose  food  is 
unwholesome,  who  want  proper  exercise,  and  abound  with  gross  hu- 
mous, run  the  greatest  hazard  from  it. 

This  disease  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct  and  confluent  kind, 
«lie  latter  of  which,  is  always  attended  with  'dange.  There  are  likewise 
otlier  distinctions  of  the  sniall-DOx  ;  as  the  crystalinc.  tlx;  bloody,  *<• 
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CAUSES.  The  small-pox  is  c<mmionly  caught  by  mfeclioa. 

Since  the  disease  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  tlie  intection  has 
never  been  wholly  extinguished,  nor  have  any  propel  methodn,  a« 
far  as  I  know  been  taken  for  that  purpose;  so  that  it  has  become 
in  a  manner  constitutional.  Children  who  have  over-heated  them- 
selves by  running,  wrestling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a  debauch,  are  most 
^pt  to  be  s^eizcd  with  the  sinall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.^  'This  disease  is  so  generally  known,  tiiat  a  mi- 
nute description  of  it  is  unnecessy.  Children  commonly  look  a  little 
dull,  seem  listless  and  drowsy  for  a  few  days,  before  the  more  violent 
symptoms  of  the  small-pox  appear.  They  are  likewise  more  inclined 
to  drink  than  usual,  have  little  appetite  for  solid  food,  complain  of 
weariness,  and  upon  taking  exercise,  are  apt  to  sweat. — These  are 
succeeded  by  slight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time 
of  the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulse  is 
quick,  with  a  great  heat  of  the  skin  and  restlessness.  When  the  pa- 
tient drops  asleep,  he  wakes  in  a  kind  of  horror,  with  a  sudden  start, 
which  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  the  approaching  eruption;  as 
are  also  convulsion  fits  in  very  young  children.     ,     .  , 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sickening,  the  small- 
pox generally  begins  to  appear;  sometimes  indeed  they  appear  soon- 
er, but  that  is  no  favourable  symptom.  At  first  tliey  very  nearly  resem- 
ble flea-bites,  and  are  soonest  discovered  on  the  face,  arms  and  breast. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a  slow  eruption,  and  an  abate- 
ment of  the  fever  as  soon  as  the  pustules  appear.  In  a  mild  distinct 
kind  of  small-pox,  the  pustules  seldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  sickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out  gra- 
duallv  for  several  days  after  Pustules  which  are  distmct,  with  a 
florid  red  basis,  and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  first  of  a 
whitish,  and  afterward  of  a  yellowish  colour,  are  the  best. 

A  livid  brown  colour  of  the  pustules  is  an  unfavorable  symptom ; 
as  also  when  they  are  small  and  flat,  with  black  spots  in  the  middle. 
Pustules  which  contain  a  thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A  great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with  danger.  It  is 
likewise  a  very  bad  sign,  when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a  most  unfavourable  symptom,  when  petechias,  or  purple, 
brown,  or  black  spots  are  interspersed  among  the  pustules.  These  are 
siccus  of  a  putrid  dissolution  of  the  blood,  and  show  the  danger  to  be 
ve^ry  great^  Bloody  stools  or  urine,  with  a  swelled  belly,  are  bad 
lympfoms :  as  is  also  a  continual  strangury.  Pale  urine  and  a  violent 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  are  signs  of  an  ^P-^^f  »"§  ^e- 
Hr  urn,  o?  of  convulsion  fits.  When  the  face  does  n«t  7eU,  «r  falls 
b  fore'  the  pox  comes  to  maturity,  it  -  v^/^^^J.^^^^ 
beeins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  same  time, 
thf  hands  and  feet  begin  to  swell,  the  patient  generally  does  well; 
but  Xn  to  do  not'succeed  to  each  other,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
n^ehenTdater  When  the  tongue  is  covered  wiUi  a  brown  crust  it 
rs":"^^^^^^^  .y-ptoni,  Cold  shivei^g  ^^^^^^J^ 
height  of  the  disease,  are  likewise  unfavourable.  Grmdmgot  tdetcein, 
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.vhen  it  proceeds  from  uii  aH'cction  of  the  nervous  system,  is  a  bad  sign  ; 
hut  souictimes  it  is  occasioned  by  worms,  or  a  disordered  stomach. 

IIEG IMEN.  >Vijen  llie  tirst  symptoms  of  the  small-pox  appear, 

people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  ofteji  fly  to  the  use  of  medicine, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient's  life.  I  have  known  children,  to 
appease  the  anxiety  of  their  parent,  bled,  blistered,  and  purged,  dur- 
ing the  fever  w  hich  preceded  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only  disturbed  in  her  operation,  but 
rendered  unable  to  support  the  pustules  after  they  were  out ;  so  that 
the  patient,  exhausted  by  mere  evacuations,  sunk  under  the  disease. 

When  convulsions  appear,  they  give  a  dreadful  alarm.  Immediately 
some  nostrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a  primary  disease ;  whereas 
it  is  only  a  symptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the 
approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  olF  before  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  small-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  mediciilfi,  whlci., 
by  this  means  acquires  a  reputation  without  any  merit. 

Convulsion  fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarnung,  but  their  effects  are 
often  salutary.  They  seem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  use  of  by 
Nature,  for  breaking  the  force  of  a  fever.  1  have  always  observed 
the  fever  abated,  and  sometimes  quite  removed,  after  one  or  more 
convulsion  fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulsions  being  a  favour- 
able symptom  in  the  fever,  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  small- 
pox, as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever,  lessens  the  eruption. 

All  that  is,  generally  speaking,  necessary  during  the  eruptive  fever, 
is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  easy,  allow  him  to  drink  freely  of  some 
weak  diluting  liquors ;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
&c.  He  should  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  should  sit  up  as  much 
as  he  is  able,  and  should  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  fight,  and  he  should  be 
as  little  disturbed  with  company  as  possible. 

Much  mischief  is  done  at  this  period,  by  confining  the  patient 
too  soon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm  cordials  or  sudorific 
metlicines.  Every  thing  tliat  heats  and  inflames  the  blood,  increases 
the  fevier,  and  pushes  out  the  pustules  prematurely.  This  has  num- 
berless ill  efl^cts.  It  not  only  increases  the  number  of  pustules,  but 
likewise  tends  to  make  them  run  into  one  another;  and  when  they 
have  been  pushed  out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women  as  soon  as  tliey  seethe  small-pox  begin  to  appear, 
commonly  ply  their  tender  charge  with  cordials,  safi'ron  and  marigold- 
teas,  wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itself.  All  these  are  given  with  a 
view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  tlie  eruption  from  the  heart.  This, 
like  most  other  popular  mistakes,  is  the  abuse  of  a  very  just  observa- 
tion, that  when  there  is  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  the  jjox  rise  better,  and 
the  patient  is  easier,  than  when  it  is  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no 
reason  for  forcing  the  patient  into  a  sweat.  Sweatuig  never  relieves, 
unless  it  be  spontaneous,  or  from  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  so  peevish,  that  they  will  not  lie  a-bed  without  a 
nurse  constantly  by  them.  Indulging  them  in  this,''ve  have  reason  lo 
believe,  has  iiiany  bad  cfl'ects  both  upon  the  nurse  and  child.  Even 
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I  he  natural  heat  of  the  nurse  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  llie 
child  ;  but  if  she  too  proves  feverish,  which  is  often  the  case,  ttu" 
danger  must  be  increased.  •  r  .  i 

I  have  known  a  nurse,  who  had  the  small-pox  before  so  mfected 
by  lying  constantly  in  bed  with  a  child  ui  a  bad  kmd  of  sma  1-pox^ 
that  she  had  not  only  a  great  number  of  pustules,  which  broke  out 
all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a  maliguant  fever  which  terminat- 
ed in  a  number  of  impostumes  or  biles,  and  from  which  she  narrowly 
escaped  witli  her  life.  We  mention  this,  to  put  others  upon  tlieir 
guard  against  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infection. 

Laving  several  children  who  have  the  small-pox,  m  the  same  bed. 
has  many  ill  consequences.  They  ought  if  possible,  never  to  be  in 
the  same  chamber,  as  the  perspiration,  the  hea  .  the  smell,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  disease.  It  is  com- 
mon  among  the  poor,  to  see  two  or  three  children  lying  m  the  same 
bed.  with  such  a  load  of  pustules,  that  even  their  skins  stick  toge- 
ther One  can  hardly  view  a  scene  of  this  kmd  without  bemg  sick- 
ened by  the  sight.  But  how  must  the  effluvia  affect  the  poor  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  perish  by  this  usage  ! ! 

Thi  obse^ation  is  likewise  applicable  to  hospitals  work-houses.&c 
wherenumbers  of  children  happen  to  have  thesmall-pox  at  Oie  sa™e 
time.  I  have  seen  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one  apartment  all 
the  while  they  had  the  disease,  without  any  of  them  being  admitted  to 
breach  the  frlsh  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to      the  |mpro^^^^^^^^ 
of  such  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule.       only '°  ^^^l^/  /X^^^^ 
small-pox.  but  likewise  for  other  diseases  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
too  litUe  Regard  is  paid.  In  most  hospitals  and  mfirmaries,  the  sick, 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  same  apartment 
A  ve4  dirty  custom  prevails  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  ot 
aldinTchildL  in  theWpox.  ^o^eep  on  Uie  sa^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  whole  period  of  that  loathsome  disease.    This  is  done  est  tney 
LTd  catc^  cold ;  but  it  has  many.ill  -nsequeoces.^^^^^^^^ 
comes  hard  by  the  moisture  which  it  absorbs,  and  trets  the  tenaer 
kTn  It  HkewYse  occasions  abad  smell,  which  is  very  pernicious. ^^^^^^^^ 

^tissiMn^t  ^r:dtobed^ 

■  ^'''h: mTScc  .0  tot^^^^^        huve  seen  fZ,  «o.nea  tnj 

Uiem  m  the  """U-P"";  ^fXh,  ,beir  arms  eovered  ivill.  (he  pu^ 
K  ;:^it»id"tn  Sl'neof  .hes.eW.areo  died  b,.h,s 
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aort  ol  treatment.  Tliis  is  certainly  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  safety  at 
east  of  exposing  patients  in  the  open  air.  There  can  be  no  reason 
however  for  exposing  the  small-pox  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very 
(omuiou  in  the  environs  of  the  great  towns,  to  meet  patients  in  the 
small-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  practice,  however  it  well  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  boasted  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  food  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  of  a  cooling 
nature,  as  panada,  or  bread  boiled  with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and 
water,  good  apples  roasted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  sweetened  witli 
a  Uttle  sugar,  or  such  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  clear  sweet  whey, 
barley-water  or  thiu  gruel,  &c.  After  tlie  pox  are  fall,  butter-milk 
being  of  an  opening  and  cleansing  nature,  is  a  very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. — This  disease  is  generally  divided  into  four  different 
periods,  viz .  the  fever  wtiioh  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itself, 
the  suppuration  or  maturation  of  the  pustules,  and  the  secondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  little  more  is  necessary  during 
the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing 
him  to  drink  diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  safest  course  that  can  be  taken 
with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a  strong  constitution  and  plethoric  habits 
sometimes  require  bleeding.  When  a  full  pulse,  a  dry  shin,  and  other 
symptoms  of  inflammation  render  this  operation  necessary,  it  ought 
to  be  performed ;  but  unless  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  safer  to 
let  it  alone ;  if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clysters  may  be  throvni  in. 

If  there  is  great  nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak  camomile  tea 
or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank,  in  order  to  clean  the  stomach. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  to  discharge, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means, 
would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the  primary  fever,  by 
a  cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too  great  an  eruption,  yet  after  the 
pustuks  have  made  their  appearance,  our  business  is  to  promote  the 
suppuration  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Nature  seems  to 
flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a  low  creeping  pulse,  faintness, 
and  great  loss  of  strength,  render  cordials  necessary,  we  would  re- 
commend good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly 
of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  sharpened  as  above,  is  likewise 
a  proper  drink  in  this  case;  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not 
to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  these  things.  This,  instead  of 
promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rising  of  the  small-pox,  is  often  prevented  by  the  violence  of 
the  fever  ;  in  this  case  the  cool  regimen  is  strictly  to  be  observed. 
The  patient's  chamber  must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 
/ikewise  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed.  and  to  be  lightly  cover- 
ed with  clothes  while  in  it 

Excessive  restlessness  often  prevents  the  rising  and  filling  of  the 
»inaJl-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates  are  necp'jsary.  These 
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however,  ought  always  to  be  administered  with  a  sparing  iiand  To 
an  infant,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  everv 
five  or  six  liours  till  it  has  the  desired  effect.  An  adult  will  require 
a  table-spoonful  in  order  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  strangury,  or  suppression  of  the 
urine,  which  often  haj)j)ens  in  the  sraall-pox,  he  should  be  frequently 
taken  out  of  bed,  and  if  he  be  able,  should  walk  across  the  room  with  his 
feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  set  on  ins 
knees  in  bed,  and  should  endeavour  to  pass  his  urine  as  often  as  he 
can.  When  these  do  not  succeed,  a  tea-spoonful  of  tlie  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  may  be  occasionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more 
certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  small-pox, 
than  a  plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

If  tlie  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chapped,  it  ought 
to  be  frequently  washed,  and  the  throat  gargled  with  water  and  ho- 
ney, sharpened  with  a  little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rising  of  the  small-pox,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
paticni  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a  stool.  This  not  only  tends  to 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  fieces,  by  lodging  so  long  in  the 
body,  becomes  acrid,  and  even  putrid ;  from  whence  bad  conse- 
quences must  ensue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  when  the  body  is 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyster  every  second  or  third  day, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  This  will  greatly  cool  and 
relieve  the  patient. 

When  the  petechiae,  or  purple,  bfack,  or  livid  spots  appear  among 
the  small-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  immediately  be  administered, 
in  as  large  a  dose  as  the  patient's  stomach  can  bear.  For  a  child, 
two  drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  sharpened 
with  the  spirits  of  vitriol,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  it  given  every  hour. 
If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  same  form,  he  may  take  at  leasi 
three  or  four  spoonsful  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  never  to 
be  trifled  with,  but  must  be  administered  as  frequently  as  the  sto- 
mach can  bear  it;  in  which  case  it  will  often  produce  very  happy 
eflfects.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  petechiae  disappear,  and  the  small- 
pox, which  had  a  very  threatening  aspect,  rise  and  fill  with  laudable 
matter,  by  the  use  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient's  drink  ought  likewise  in  this  case  to  be  generous,  as 
wine  or  strong  negus  acidulated  with  spirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the 
juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  such  like.  His  food  must  consist 
of  apples  roasted  or  boiled,  preserved  cherries,  plums,  and  other 
fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necessary  when  the  petechia:  or 
putrid  symptoms  appear,  but  likewise  in  the  lymphatic  or  crystalline 
small-pox,  where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Pe- 
ruvian bark  seems  to  possess  a  singular  power  of  assisting  Nature  in 
preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter ;  consequently 
it  niust  be  beneficial  in  this  and  other  diseases,  where  the  crisis  de- 
l>cmh  on  a  wippuration.  I  have  often  ob3er\'ed  where  the  small-pox 
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were  flat,  and  the  mutter  contained  in  tlieni  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  whereat  first  they  had  the  appearance  of  runriiug 
into  one  anotlier,  tlnit  tiie  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above, 
changed  the  colour  and  consistence  of  tlie  matter,  and  produced 
the  most  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  subsides  suddenly,  or,  as  the  good  women 
term  it,  when  the  small-pox  strike  in,  before  they  have  arrived 
at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In  this  case  blistering- 
plasters  must  be  innnediately  applied  to  the  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  the  patients  spirits  supported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a  surprising  effect  in  raising  the  pus- 
tules after  they  have  subsided  ;  but  it  requires  skill  to  know  when 
this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp 
cataplasms  however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they 
tend  to  promote  the  swelling  of  these  parts,  and  by  that  means 
to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  most  dangerous  period  of  this  disease  is  what  we  call  the 
secondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when  the  small-pox 
begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face;  and  most  of  those  who  die 
of  the  small-pox  are  carried  oft"  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  small-pox,  to  re- 
lieve the  patient  by  loose  stools.  Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by 
no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the' 
same  time  supported  by  food  and  drink  of  a  nourishing  and  cor- 
dial nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  secondary  fever  the  pulse  be  very 
quick,  hard,  and  strong,,  the  heat  intense;,  and  the  breathing  la- 
borious, with  other  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  in  the  breast, 
the  patient  must  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  let  must  be  regulated  by  the  patient's  strength,  age,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

But  in  the  secondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintish,  the  pustules' 
become  suddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, blistering-plasters  must  be  applied,  and  the  patient  must 
be  supported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine,  and  even  spirits,- 
have  sometimes  been  given  in  such  cases  with  amazing  success. 

As  the  secondary  fever  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem  highly  con- 
sonant to  reason,  that  the  pustules,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  ma- 
turity, should  be  opened.  This  is  every  day  practised  in  other 
phlegmons  which  end  to  suppuration  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
cause  why  it  should  be  less  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  secondary  fever 
might  always  be  lessened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pustules  should  be  opened  when  they  begin  to  turn  of  a  yellow 
colour.  Very  little  art  is  necessary  for  this  operation.  They  may 
either  be  opened  with  a  lancet  or  a  needle,  and  the  matter  absorbed 
by  a  little  dry  lint.  As  the  pustules  are  generally  first  ripe  on  the 
face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  these,  and  the  others 
»n  course  as  they  become  npe.    The  pustules  generally  fill  again  a 
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second  or  even  a  third  time :  for  which  cause  t.ie  operation  must  be 
repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable 
appearance  of  matter  in  the  pustules.  .  . 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational  as  it  is, 
has  been  neglected  from  a  piece  of  mistaken  tenderness  in  parents. 
They  believe  that  it  must  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child;  and 
therefore  would  rather  see  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  Ibis 
notion  however  is  entirely  wiUiout  foundation.  I  have  rrequenlly 
opened  the  pustules  when  the  patient  did  not  see  me,  without  liis 
beiu"  in  the  least  sensible  of  it ;  but  suppose  it  were  attended  with 
a  little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  advantages  wbicu 

arise  from  it.  .  •      r  .1  „„t 

Opening  the  pustules  not  only  prevents  the  resorption  of  the  mat- 
ter into  the  blood,  but  likewise  takes  o«  the  tension  of  the  skm, 
and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewise  tends  to 
prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Acrid 
matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  pustules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the 
tender  skin,  by  which  many  a  handsome  face  becomes  so  deformed 
as  hardW  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  figure. 

Thoucrhthis  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necessary 
whenthi  patient  has  a  great  load  of  small-pox,  or  when  the  matter 
w  S  they  contain  is  of%  thin  and  acrid  a  nature,  that  there  is  rea- 
Ton  U)  apprehend  bad  consequences  from  its  being  too  quickly  ab- 
sorbed or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  circulatmg  humours. 

Itt' generally  necessary,  after  the  small-pox  are  gone  ofi  to  purge 
the  patiLt.  If  however  lJ.e  body  has  been  open  through  the  .^lole 
fouise  of  the  disease,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  ot  an 
TpSg  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  o  the^ma  1 
pox,  purging  becomes  les?  necessary:  but  it  ought  never  wholly  to 

^Vo^i^^v'tung  children,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes.  witJi  a 
little  rhubUb  nfay  be  sw;etened  with  coarse  sugar  and  given  in 

n  11  auantiuW  tin  it  operates.  Those  who  are  far  ther  advanced 
"utttS  medicines  of  a'sharper  nature.  exampk  a  child  of 
rtvP  or  six  vears  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  ot  fine  rhubarb 
L  powder  over  nighf,  and  the  same  quantity  of  jalap  m  powder  nex  t 

lEt  TltismaybewroughtofFwithf^^ 

and  mav  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  six  days  inte"^^ 
between  each  dose.    For  children  frirther  advanced,  and  add  s 
t^^e  cbsTmust  be  inereased  in  proportion  to  the  -5-"^  con^ 
or  at  bed  time  give  one,  two,  three,  or       g^^^^^^^^^^^  TSe 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  patient:  repeat  thi^  J^edjc^^^^^^^^^^ 
times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  and  mornin" 
dose  of  powdered  jalap  or  rhubarb  may  be|ven  nr  th  mo  n.n.^ 

When  imposthumes  happen  after  the  small-pox,  wu 
a„m  Ihe  c.  J,  .bey  must  be  brought  to  sy  urau^^^^ 

by  means  of  ripcmng  poulUces  ^/"J  pu^^^^  The 

J  have  broke  of  the,.- ?c™'f  ■  '^^^^'t  useful  in  Utis  case. 
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consumption,  succeed  to  the  sniall-pox,  the  patient  must  be  sent 
to  u  place  wliere  tlie  air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a  course  of  asses 
milk,  with  such  exercise  as  lie  can  bear.    For  further  directions  in 
this  case,  see  the  article  Consumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION 

Though  no  disease,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of  me. 
dicine  more  effectually  than  the  small-pox,  yet  more  may  be  done 
beforehand  to  render  this  disease  favourable  than  any  one  we  know, 
as  almost  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation. 
This  salutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  but,  like  most  other  useful  discoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made 
but  slow  progress.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honoui 
of  this  country-,  that  inoculation  has  met  with  a  more  favourable  rcr 
ception  here,  than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  still  however 
far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reason  to  fear  Avill  be  the 
case,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  discovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  practice  of  it  is 
kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Had  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox 
Deeu  introduced  as  a  fashion,  and  not  as  a  medical  discovery,  or  had 
It  been  practised  by  the  the  same  kind  of  operators  here  as  it  is  in 
those  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long  ago  been  uni- 
versal. The  fears,  the  jealousies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  most  effectual  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  any  salutary  discovery.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  practice  of  inoculation  never  became  in  any  measure  general, 
even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  physic.  These 
have  not  only  rendered  the  practice  more  extensive,  but  likewise 
more  safe;  and  by  acting  under  less  restraint  than  the  regular  prac- 
titioners, have  taught  them  that  the  patient's  greatest  danger  arose;, 
not  from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excess  of  it. 

Common  sense  and  prudence  alone  are  sufficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject  and  management  of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  pos- 
sessed of  these,  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children  whenever 
he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  in  a  good  state  of  health. 

This  statement  is  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  of  observation. 
Though  few  physicians  have  had  more  opportunities  of  trying  ino- 
culation m  all  its  different  forms,  so  little  appears  to  me  to  depend 
on  those  generally  reckoned  important  circumstances,  of  preparing 
the  body,  communicating  the  uifection  by  this  or  the  other  method, 
&c.  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  persuaded  the  parents  or  nurses 
to  perform  the  whole  themselves,  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  success,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniencie^ 
that  attend  the  other. 

A  critical  situation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  first  put  me  upon; 
trying  this  method.  A  gentleman  who  had  lost  all  his  children  ex-! 
cept  one  son  by  the  natural  spnall-pox,  was  determined  to  have  him 
inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  desired  I  would  persuade 
the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c,  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was  im- 
possible    They  were  not  to  be  per-.uadcd,  and  either  could  not  get 
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t)ie  ftetter  of  their  feais,  or  were  determined  against  conviction.  It 
was  always  a  point  willi  me  not  to  perform  the  operation  witliout  liic 
consent  of  tiie  parties  concerned.  1  tlierefore  advised  tlie  father,  niter 
giving  his  son  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a  patient  who  had 
the  small-pox  of  a  good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pustules, 
taking  up  the  mutter  with  a  little  cotton,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
iioine,  to  take  his  son  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a  slight  scratch  with  a 
pin  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  mi 
farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punctually  performwl :  and  at  the 
usual  period  the  small-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  ot  an 
exceeding  good  kind,  and  so  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour 
to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  disease  had 
come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 

The  small-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  safety  and  success.  In  Turkey,  frain 
whence  we  learned  the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  disease 
to  children  by  opening  a  bit  of  the  skin  with  a  needle,  and  putting 
into  the  wound  a  little  matter  taken  from  a  ripe  pustule.    On  the 
coast  of  Baibary  they  pass  a  thiead  wet  with  the  matter  through  the 
skin  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  and  in  some  of  the  states 
of  BarbaiT.  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous 
matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
body    The  practice  of  communicating  the  small-pox,  by  rubbing 
the  variolous  matter  upon  the  skin,  has  been  long  knmvn  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally 
gone  bv  the  name  of  buijing  the  smallpox.  ,    ,  „ 

^  The  present  method  of  fnoculating  in  Britam  is  to  make  two  or 
three  slanting  incisions  in  the  arm,  so  superficial  as  not  to  pierce 
pSe  through  the  skin,  with  a  lancet  wet  with  f-«h  matter  taken 
t  om  a  ripe  pustule  ;  afterwards  die  wounds  are  closed  up  and  dt 
vJuhout  any  dressing.    Some  make  use  of  a  lancet  covered  with  the 
dryma  terl  but  this  is  less  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  un- 
less where  resh  matter  cannot  be  obtained :  when  this  is  the  case, 
Ihe  matter  ought  to  be  moistened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  some 
time  in  the  steam  of  warm  water.  , 
Indeed,  if  fresh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the  skin,  there 
.  IS  no  occasion  for  any  wound  a't  all.  Let  a  b^t"  'iLd"^^^^  the 

an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
arm  midway  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  and  covered  with 
"^iece  ofSe  common  sticking-plaster,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
.  days.  This  will  seldom  fail  to  communicate  J^e  d.sease^^^  J\  e  men 
tioi  this  method  because  many  people  are  afraid  ^^^^^  J 
doubtless  the  more  easily  the  operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  he 
g::;'er"^^^^^^^^^  to  becom'e  general  Some  peopie  imagm^  that  tl. 
discharge  from  a  wound  lessens  the  eruption;  but  there  is  no  rear 
SessTbe  faid  upon  this  notion ;  besides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcer- 

ate  and  become  troublesome.  j^^.l  5,=  a  mpdiral 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  considered  as  a  mechca^ 
operation  in  tho.e  countries  from  whence  we  learn  a  >t-  Ir^Tu^^ev 
-    it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and  in  the  East  Imues  by  tlie  braciv 
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mills  or  priests.  In  tliis  country  the  ciistoiii  is  still  in  its  infancy'; 
we  make  no  tloubt,  however,  but  it  will  soon  become  so  familiar, 
that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  children  than  at 
present  they  do  of  giving  them  a  purge. 

No  set  of  men  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  render  the  prac'- 
tice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the  greatest  opposition  to 
it  still  arising  from  some  scrujiles  of  conscience,  Avhicli  they  alone 
can  remove.  I  would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  remo\  e  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds  may  have  to 
this  salutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty,  and  to  point  out  th6 
danger  of  neglecting  to  make  use  of  a  mean  which  Providence  has 
put  in  our  power  for  saving  the  lives  of  our  olFspring.  Surely,  such 
parents  as  wiltiilly  neglect  the  means  of  saving  their  children's  lives', 
are  as  guilty  as  those  who  put  tliem  to  death.  I  wish  this  matter 
were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for 
human  weakness  and  religious  prejudices;  yet  I  cannot  help  recom- 
mending it,  m  the  warmest  manner,  to  parents,  to  consider  liow 
great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  hy  neglecting  to  give  them 
tJiis  disease  iia  the  early  period  of  lile. 

The  numerous  advantages  arising  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox,  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr. 
M'Kenzie,  in  his  History  of  Health,    "Many  and  great,  "  says  this 
humane  author,  "are  the  dangers  attending  the  natural  infection, 
from  all  which  the  inoculation  is  quite  secure.  Tiie  natural  infection 
may  invade  weak  or  distempered  bodies,  by  no  means  disposed  for 
its  kindly  reception.    It  may  attack  them  at  a  season  of  the  year 
either  violently  hot  or  intensely  cold.    It  may  be  communicated  ( 
from  a  sort  of  small-pox  impregnated  with  the  utmost  virulence. 
It  may  lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly,  when  a  dangerous  sort  is 
imprudently  imported  into  a  maritime  place.    It  may  surprise  us 
soon  after  excesses  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdness. 
It  may  likemse  seize  on  the  innocent  after  indispensable  watching^, 
hard  labour,  or  necessary  journies.    And  is  it  a  trivial  advantage, 
that  all  these  unhappy  circumstances  can  be  prevented  by  inocula- 
tion ?    By  inoculation  numbers  are  saved  from  deformity  as  well  as 
from  death.    In  the  natural  small-pox  how  often  are  the  finest 
features,  and  the  most  beautiful  complexions,  miserably  disfigured  ? 
^Vhereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  scars,  even 
where  the  number  of  pustules  on  the  face  have  been  very  consider- 
able, and  the  symptoms  by  no  meaus  favourable.    And  many  other 
grievous  complaints  that  are  frequently  subsequent  to  the  natural 
sort,  seldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  also  prevent 
those  inexpressible  terrors  that  perpetually  harrass  persons  who  never 
had  this  disease,  insomuch  that  when  the  small-pox  is  epidemical, 
entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  dis- 
tress spread  over  the  whole  country]    From  this  terror  it  arises, 
tli'tt  .justice  is  frequently  postponed,  or  discouraged,  at  sessions  or 
assizes  where  the  small  pox  rages.    Witnesses  and  juries  dare  not 
pf-ear;  and  by  reason  of  the  iiecr.^»ary  absence  of  some  gentlemen, 
mr  honourable  and  useful  jud;irs  are  nut  attended  with  that  icver 
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ence  and  splendour  due  to  their  office  and  merit.    Does  not  inocu- 
Jationl,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave  sailors  from  being  seized 
with  this  distemper  on  shipboard,  where  they  must  quickly  spread 
the  infection  among  such  of  tlie  crew  who  never  had  it  before,  and 
where  they  have  scarce  any  chance  to  escape,  being  half  stifled  witli 
the  closeness  of  their  cabins,  and  but  very  inditferently  nursed  1 
Lastly  with  regard  to  Uie  soldiery,  the  miseries  attending  these  poor 
creatures,  when  attacked  by  the  small-pox  on  a  march,  arc  incon- 
ceiv;ible,  without  attendance,  without  lodgings,  without  any  accom- 
modation ;  so  that  one  out  of  three  commonly  perishes."    1  o  these 
mentioned  by  the  Doctor  we  shall  only  add,  that  such  as  have  not 
had  the  small-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered 
unhappY,  but  likewise  in  a  great  measure  unfit  for  sustaming  many 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  oifices.    Few  people  would  chuse 
even  to  hire  a  servant  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox,  far  less  to 
purchase  a  slave,  who  had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  disease, 
ftow  could  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  small- 
pox himself,  attend  others  under  that  malady?    How  deplorable  is 
the  situation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age  without  having 
had  the  small-pox !    A  womaii  with  child  seldom  survives  this  dis- 
eie   andTfaP infant  happen  to  be  seized  with  the  small-pox  upon 
t^e  mother's  breast,  who  has  not  had  the  disease  herself  the  scene 
must  be  distressing!    If  she  continue  to  suckle  the  child,  it  i.  at 
Te  perilTheri  and  if  she  wean  it.  in  all  probability  it 

will  perish.    How  often  is  the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  house  and  abandon  her  children  at  the  very  time  when  her  care 
s  Lost  necSsary  !  Yet,  should  parental  afi-ection  get  the  better  of 
eXrrtte  consequences  would  often  prove  fatal.    1  have  known 
h    tender  motherland  her  -^king  infant  laid  in  the  same  gr^^^^^^^ 
both  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful  malady.    But  these  scenes 
are  too  shocking  even  to  mention.    Let  parents  who  run  away  with 
chiWren  to  avoid  the  small-pox,  or  who  refuse  to  inoculate 
Tm  in  infency,  consider  to  what  deplorable  situations  they  may 
hp  rpdiired  bv  this  mistaken  tenderness.  .... 

rs  the  smaU-p^^^  is  now  become  an  epidemical  disease  m  most 
nart  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  remains  but  to  render 
die  mldv^^^^  as  possible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extir- 
Xnow^ftinour'power;andth^^^^^^ 

the  artificial  method  of  communicatmg  the  dis^«^^,  could  it  be  ren^ 

dered  universal,  would  --^V^  ^^^^^^^^^^  Xl  e  a  dLase  be 
it  out.    It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  ^^  nel 

entirely  extirpated  or  r^idered^^^^^^ 

hurt  the  constitution;  but  ^'f  ^^^'^^^m  inocu- 

?j.nx"At?ofrviS— ^^^^^ 

this  salutary  practice  universal;  but  am  atiaio 
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happy.  The  dilticulties  indeed  are  many  ;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no 
means  impracticable.  The  aim  is  great :  »<>  less  than  saving  the 
lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tempted in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end? 

The  first  step  towards  rendering  the  iwactice  universal,  must  be 
to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  against  it.    This,  as  already  ob 
served,  can  only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They  must  not  only  recom 
mend  it  as  a  duty  to  others,  but  likewise  practice  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requisite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  all.  For 
this  purpose  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  so  useful  a  part  of  man- 
kind should,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  such  a  benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  surely  in  the  power  of  any  State,  to  render 
the  practice  general,  at  least  as  far  as  their  dominion  extends.  We 
do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a  law.  The  best  way 
to  promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  operators 
at  the  public  expeuce  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor.  Tliis 
would  only  be  necessary  till  the  practice  became  general ;  afterwards 
custom,  the  strongest  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual  to 
inoculate  Lis  children  to  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  scheme,  that  the  poor  would  refuse  to 
employ  the  inoculators :  this  difficulty  is  easily  removed.  A  small 
premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attand  their  children  while  under  the 
disease,  would  be  a  suflicient  inducement ;  besides,  the  success  at- 
tending the  operation  would  soon  banish  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
considerations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan 
They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  useful,  they  are  snatched  away  by  this 
malady,  to  the  great  loss  of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the 
public. 

The  British  legislature  has  of  late  years  shevm  great  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  infant  lives,  by  supporting  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, &c.  But  we  will  veuture  to  say,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  sums 
laid  out  in  supporting  that  institution  had  been  bestowed  towards 
promoting  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  useful  lives  had  been  saved,  but  the  prac- 
tice, ere  now,  rendered  quite  universal  in  this  island.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  effect  example  and  a  little  money  will  have  upon  the 
poor ;  yet,  if  left,  to  themselves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old 
way,  without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this  as 
a  hint  to  the  humane  and  public-spirited.  Should  such  a  scheme  be 
approved,  a  proper  plan  might  be  easily  laid  down  for  the  execution 
of  it.  But  as  puljlic  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  often, 
by  the  selfish  views  and  misconduct  of  those  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  fail  of  answering  the  noble  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed,  we  shall  therefore  point  out  some  other  method  by 
which  the  benefits  ot  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  hut  inoculators  will  daily  become  more  nume- 
rous. We  would  therefore  have  every  parish  in  Britain  to  allow  one 
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of  them  a  small  annual  salary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  tlif 
parish  at  a  proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a  very  (rifling  ex- 
pence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  sa- 
lutary invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progress  of  inoculation. 
The  one  is  a  wish  to  put  the  evil  day  as  far  off-dn  possible.  This  is  a 
principle  in  our  nature;  and  as  inoculation  seems  rather  to  be  anti- 
cipating a  future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  so  averse  to  it. 
But  this  objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  success.  Who  in 
his  senses  would  not  prefer  a  lesser  evil  to-day  to  a  greater  to-mor- 
row, provided  they  were  equally  certain  I 

The  other  obstacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has  a  very  great 
weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankhid.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think 
ihe  world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty;  and,  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  small 
progress.  Nothing,  however,  can  remove  it  but  custom.  Make  the 
practice  fashionable,  and  all  objections  will  soon  vanish.  It  is  fashion 
alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  since  the  beginning  ot  the  world, 
and  will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  must  therefore  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  set  a  pattern  to  the  rest.  Their 
example,  though  it  may  for  some  time  meet  with  opposition,  will  at 

length  prevail,  .    -  , 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the  expence  with 
which  it  may  be  attended !  thh  is  easily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean 
that  every  parish  ought  to  employ  a  Sutton  or  a  Dimsdale  as  mocu- 
lators.  These  have  by  their  success  already  recommended  them- 
selves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach ;  but 
have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  succeed  1  They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  same  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  soon  vanish. 
There  is  not  a  parish,  and  hardly  a  village  in  Britain,  destitute  of 
some  person  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a  far  more  difficu  t  opera- 
tion, and  requires  both  more  skill  and  dexterity  than  inoculatioo. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Most  of  them  know  something 
of  medicine.  Almost  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a  purge,  which 
are  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  practice  of  inoculaUon. 
The  priests  among  the  less  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office, 
and  vvhv  should  a  christian  teacher  think  himsell  above  it?  Surely 
the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  souls,  merit  a  part  of  the  pastor  s 
care;  at  least  tiie  greatest  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men 
seems  to  have  thought  so. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend  it  to  parents 
to  perform  the  operation  themselves.  Let  them  takeany  method  of 
communicating  the  disease  they  please ;  provided  the  subjects  be 
healthv  and  of  a  proper  age,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  succeed  to  their 
wish.  I  haveknown  many  instances  even  of  mothers  performing  tlie 
operation,  and  never  so  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  consequence. 
A  plante  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands  is  said  to  have  inoculated, 
with  Ms  own  hand,  in  one  year,  Uiree  hundred  of  his  slaves,  who. 
^ot;  hstauSing  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable 
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circumstances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  performed  the  operation,  with  as  good  success  as  physi- 
cians. We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  tliscourage  those  wlio  have  it 
in  their  power  from  einploying  people  of  sloll  to  inoculate  tlieir  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  when  under  the  disease;  but  only  to  s>.'iew 
that  where  such  cminot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon  that 
account  to  be  neglected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this  practice,  I 
shall  just  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  I  took  with  niy  own 
sou,  then  an  only  child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,'  I  or- 
dered the  nurse  to  take  a  bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previously  wet 
with  fresh  matter  from  a  pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster.  This  remained  on  si?;  or  seven 
days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  usual  time  the 
small-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  Mere  exceedingly  favourable. 
Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  necessary,  may  be  done 
without  any  skill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  subject,  because  the  benefits 
of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  society  by  any  other  means 
than  makmg  the  practice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a  few,  it 
must  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion'  is 
spread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwise  nevei' 
have  had  the  disease.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  same 
number  die  of  the  small-pox  now  as  before  inoculation  was  intro- 
duced; and  this  important  discovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives 
Plight  be  saved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty,  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole  commu- 
uicy.  Yet  by  a  well-concerted  plan  for  extending  vaccine  inocula 
tion,  more  lives  might  be  saved  at  a  small  expence,  than  are  at  pre- 
sent preserved  by  all  the  hospitals  in  England,  which  cost  the  public 
such  an  amazing  sum. 

The  sprmg  and  autumn  have  been  usually  reckoned  the  most  pro- 
per seasons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of  the  weather  beino-  then 
most  temperate;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  these  are  gene- 
rally the  most  unhealthy  seasons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  preparation  for  the  disease  is  a  previous  good  state  of  health". 
I  have  always  observed  that  children  in  particular  are  more  sickly 
towards  the  end  of  spring  and  autumn  than  at  anv  other  time  of  tlie 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I 
would  propose  winter  as  the  most  proper  season  for  inoculation ; 
though,  on  every  other  consideration,  the  spring  would  seem  to  be 
preferable. 

The  most  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three  and  five. 
Many  approve  of  inoculation  on  the  breast,  and  where  no  circum- 
stances forbid  this  practice,  I  have  110  objection  to  it;  for  when  the 
hbres  l^egin  to  grow  rigid,  and  children  make  use  of  grosser  food, 
the  small-pox  become  more  dangerous. 

Children  who  have  constitutional  diseases  must  nevertheless  be  in- 
xHulafed.    It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body;  but  ought  to  be 
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performed  at  a  time  wken  they  are  most  healthy.    Accidental  dis- 
ease  should  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necessary  to  regulate  the  diet  for  some 
time  before  the  disease  be  communicated.  In  children,  however, 
great  alteration  in  diet  is  seldom  necessary,  their  food  being  com 
monly  of  the  most  simple  and  wholesome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  puddings,  mM  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  richer  diet,  who  are 
of  a  gross  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put 
upon  a  spare  diet  before  they  are  inoculated.  Their  lood  should  be 
of  a  light  cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk,  &c. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  preparation  but  two  or 
three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient.  The  success  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  as  on  their  management 
of  tliem  while  under  the  disease.  Theii  constant  care  is  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  tlieir  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever 
is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lessened.  The  danger  is  se  dom 
<rreat  when  the  pustules  are  few ;  and  their  number  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  attends  the  ernpUou. 
Hence  the  chief  secret  of  inoculation  consists  in  regulating  the  erup- 
tive fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  sufficiently  low  by  the  me- 
tliods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  disease  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  under 
the  natural  small-pox.  The  patient  must  be  kept  cool  his  diet 
should  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  symptoms  appear,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  in  the  natuml  small-pox  Purg- 
ing is  not  less  necessary  afer  the  small-pox  by  moculation  than  m 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
In  .very  stagtif  the  small-pox,  animal  food  should  be  avoided. 


The  CHICKEN-POX  and  SWINE-POX  differ  so  little  from  each 
other,  and  are  attended  with  so  little  danger,  or  dithculty  of  cure, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of  them  separately.    The  only  ma- 
terial distinction  between  these  two  diseases  is,  Aat  the  pimples  or 
pustules  of  the  latter  are  frequently  of  a  arger  size  than  the  fo™e  , 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.    The  chicken-pox,  like  the  small- 
pox seems  to  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion.   Persons  who  have 
Ld  the  small  po^  may'have  tl- chicken-pox  =  but  those  w^^^^^^^ 
had  the  chicken-pox  are  as  rarely  aftected  f g^'"J^y.  f '^e^ 
small-pox;  but  to  tliose  persons  who  never  had  the  chicken-pox,  it 
is  as  infectious  a  distemper  as  the  small-pox.  .e-^emble 
The  symptoms  which  generally  precede  the  ^1"^.^^°:?;^  J/f^^^^^^^ 
those  of  the  small-pox,  but  they  are  much  ^^^^^^r^'^;^^'^ 
duration.    The  eruption  is  frequently  preceded  ^  chi  lines  sue 
ceeded  by  flushing  heats:  thirst,  restlessness,  a  quick  pul^^^  P"^""; 

headlnd  bad  loss  of  appetite,  and  --^more  to  ^  I! 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  tlie  eruption  m  Uttle  more  than  twer 
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four  hours  from  tUe  first  inclisposltiou.  The  pustules  fust  appear  red 
m  the  skin,  but  soon  rise,  become  prominent,  and  fill  with  a  watery 
fluid  instead  of  matter.  Were  it  not  for  this  difference,  these  disor- 
ders so  near  resemble  the  small-pox,  that  the  chicken-pox  has 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  that  disease :  a  mistake  that  has  been 
productive  of  very  fatal  consequences,  both  in  case  of  inoculating 
from  them,  and  by  inspiring  the  patient  with  a  belief  that  he  has 
had  the  small-pox,  puttuig  him  off  his  guard,  and  leaving  him  ex- 
posed to  take  Uie  infection  in  the  natural  way,  at  seasons  and  under 
circumstances  which  may  occasion  extreme  inconvenience  and 
danger. 

On  the  second  or  at  farthest  on  tlie  third  day  from  the  eruption, 
as  many  of  those  pocks  as  are  not  broken,  seem  arrived  at  their  full 
maturity,  and  those  which  are  fullest  of  that  yellow  liquor  very 
much  resemble  what  tlie  genuine  small-pox  are  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day. 

The  disease  as  above  described  seldom  stands  in  need  of  any  reme- 
dies ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  in  a  more  malignant  form.  For  three 
or  four  days,  all  tlie  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption  run 
much  higher.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  eruption  appears, 
with  vei7  little  abatement  of  the  fever.  The  pains  likewise  of  the 
back  and  loins  continue,  which  are  also  accompanied  with  pains  ot 
the  gums.  The  pocks  are  redder  than  the  common  chicken-pox, 
and  hardly  rise  so  high,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to  their  size,  but 
go  off  in  the  same  manner. 

In  this  disease,  if  the  feverish  symptoms  run  high,  tliey  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  small-pox  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  general  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  spare  regimen 
under  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  to  give  one,  two,  or 
three  cooling  purgatives  afterwards. 

OF  THE  VACCINE  OR  COW-POX. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  animal  nature,  is  the  cow-pox.  This  malady  appears  on 
the  nipples  of  cows  in  the  form  of  pustules.  Its  power  to  prevent 
infection  of  the  small-pox  was  noticed  in  a  periodical  work  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Steinbeck,  at  Gottingen,  in  the  year  1769 ;  and  Dr 
Barry,  of  Cork,  has  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pearson  of  Leices- 
ter-Square, London,  that  the  cow-pox  has  been  known  in  Ireland 
from  time  immemorial ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  it  has  been 
called  Shinagh,  a  term  which  belongs  to  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country.  This  disorder  is  known  in  most  of  the  counties  in 
England-;  in  Gloucestershire  in  particular,  it  has  been  long  supposed 
that  those  persons  who  had  received  the  cow-pox  were  thereby  ren 
dered  secure  against  the  small-pox. 

In  the  year  1798,  Dr.  Jenner,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  county/ 
of  Gloucester,  published  observations  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  tliis  disease,  which,  by  the  active  assistance  of  Dr.  Pearson  and 
the  late  Dr.  Woodville,  soon  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  llid 
public  a  tteution ;  for  the  late  Dr.  Buchan  had  justly  and  long  before 
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observed,  thai  "The  benefits  of  inoculation"  (of  the  small-poxV 
"  cannot  be  extended  to  society  by  any  other  means  than  nialiiiig 
the  practice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a  few,  it  must  prove 
Lurttul  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  inoculation  the  contagion  is 
spread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwise  never, 
have  had  the  d'sease.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that  nearly  tlie 
same  number"  (nay  more)  "die  of  the  small-pox  now,  than  before 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  introduced." 

A  multitude  of  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  the  justice  of  our  au- 
thor's assertions,  and  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  in 
this  momentous  business ;  but  our  limits  confine  us  to  the  follow  ing 
extract,  from  the  monthly  report  of  the  prevailing  diseases  in  a 
particular  part  of  Loudon  by  an  eminent  physician. 

"I  cannot  here  pass  over  a  striking  instance  of  the  bad  effects 
arising  from  partial  inoculation.  A  child  was  inoculated  iji  Aj)ril 
whose  parents  kept  a  shop  in  a  court  consisting  of  about  twenty 
houses.  As  the  inhabitants  repaired  every  day  for  necessary  arti- 
cles to  the  source  of  infection,  the  consequence  was,  that  sixteen  of 
them  were  affected  with  the  small-pox  in  the  natural  way  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  child's  recovery,  and  four  of  them  died  of  the 
disease.  P'ide  Monthly  Mag.  May  1796,  j).  326. 

Having  had  occasion  to  regret  many  similar  instances  of  the 
havock  made  by  this  loathsome  and  destructive  distemper,  we  read 
with  much  satisfaction,  which  however  was  not  unalloyed  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  distrust.  Dr.  Jenner's  account  of  the  advantages 
of  the  cow-pox  inoculation  over  that  of  the  small-pox.  They  are 
represented  by  this  author  to  be,  1.  Its  uniform  mildness;  that  of 
two  thousand  persons  inoculated  with  the  cow-pox,  not  one  died, 
and  therefore  may  be  practised  at  all  ages  with  safety. — 2.  That  it 
is  not  communicable  by  effluvia,  and  therefore  any  part  of  the  family 
may  be  infected  without  affecting  the  rest.— 3.  It  does  not  disfigure 
the  skin. — 4.  Requiring  no  medical  attendance,  it  may  be  practis- 
ed by  any  intelligent  person ;  and,  lastly.  Persons  who  have  once 
been  affected  with  the  cow-pox  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of 
variolous  infection. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  we  had  seen  several  hundred  patients 
inociilated;  until,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  possibly  permit, 
we  had  traced  the  effect  of  the  cow-pox ;  it  was  not  until  we  were 
assured  by  the  late  Dr.  Woodville  (whom  we  had  known  longer 
than  any  governor  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  whose  experience 
on  this  subject  carries  the  highest  authority) ;  it  was  not  until  Dr 
W.  assured  us  that  he  had  communicated  the  vaccine  disease  to  up 
wards  of  a  thousand  persons,  who  had  afterwards  been  inoculated 
with  variolous  matter,  and  of  whom  none  took  the  small-pox  ;  it 
was  not  before  this,  that  we  recommended,  as  we  now  conscienti- 
ously do,  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

The  adversaries  to  that  practice  not  only  deny  the  mildness  of 
this  disease,  and  that  it  prevents  the  small-pox,  but  assert  that  it  is 
dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal.  But  the  anti-vaccinists  in  general 
substitute  fictions  for  facts,  and  irony  for  argument:  such  was  (he 
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:lisiii!;cniii)iis  practice  of  a  late  iiigeiiiaiis,  iiulefaligable,  eccentric 
|»!iy*!cra(i.  When  he  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Huuse 
ot  Couniions,  he  spoke  in  clisparajj;ement  of  the  cow-pock  inocuht- 
tioii,  and  referred  to  a  conversation  to  that  effect  with  Professor 
Wall,  at  Oxford :  the  accuracy  of  tiiat  statement  was  afterwards 
contradicted  by  Dr.  Wall,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

Dr.  Rowley  having  been  sworn,  said,  "He  saw  two  children  at 
the  Mary-Ie-bonne  Iniirmary  in  the  small-pox,  whose  father  inform- 
ed him  these  children  liad  been  inoculated  with  the  cow-pox  in  the 
preceding  autumn.    He  did  not  examine  the  arms  of  the  children 
where  the  cow-pox  inoculation  was  said  to  have  taken  place.  He 
hud  not  seen  many  cases  of  spurious  cow-pox ;  he  has  seen  ulcers 
succeed  in  the  beginning  of  vaccine  inoculation,  but  that  has  been 
entirely  obviated  by  the  subsequent  practice:  he. does  not  know  bv 
what  change  in  the  practice  these  disastrous  circumstances  are  now 
prevented  ;  lie  has  seen  symptoms  of  a  worse  nature  arise  after  small- 
pox inoculation,  particularly  scrophula  ;  and  abscesses,  which  have 
appeared  in  different  parts,  and  at  last  proved  fatal."  Nevertheless 
tile  doctor  renewed  his  attack  on  vaccine  inoculation,  by  publishin"' 
a  random  collection  of  cases  of  its  morbid  tendency ;  and  to  the 
great   terror  of  some,  and  the  astonishment  of  others,  he  as- 
serted the  probability  of  children  having  ox-like  countenances  in 
consequence  of  being  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock.  Is  it  not pcssing 
strange,  that  such  a  preposterous  assertion  should  excite  any  sen- 
sation but  contempt  ?    As  well  might  the  lovers  of  mutton  expect 
nature  to  invest  their  bodies  with  Jleecy  hosiery;  as  well  may  the 
hn  ers  of  milk,  or  ox-beef,  or  venison,  live  in  dread  of  having  their 
Ijrows  burthened  with  horns  or  crowned  with  antlers  !  Yet  such  has 
been  the  pernicious  effect  of  Dr.  R.'s-  inconsistent  and  fallacious 
reasonings,  that  the  parents  of  many  hundred  children,  who  have 
lately  fallen  victims  to  the  small-pox  in  the  capital,  were  deterred 
from  securing  their  offspring  from  the  deadly  contagion  by  means  of 
vaccination,  of  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  have  died  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe. 

Authors  who  are  bent  on  displaying  their  wit,  physicians  who  are 
determined  to  render  themselves  notorious  by  the  singularity  of  their 
opinions  on  subjects  that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  would  do  well,  before  they  mount  their 
hobbiex  to  consider  the  notice  given  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis: "Surely  at  the  hand  of  man,  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
will  I  require  the  life  of  man.'"  ' 
The  grand  ^)bjection  to  the  cow-pock  inoculation  seems  to  be, 
that  It  does  not  universally,  and  without  exception,  produce  the 
ettect  It  IS  intended  to  produce;  that  is,  that  it  does  not  in  all  cas.^., 
ana  without  exception,  prevent  the  infection  by  natural  or  inocu- 

a.ea  small-pox.  Granting  that  there  may  have  been  even  w  ell  au- 
i  eniicated  instances  of  persons  vaccinated  in  a  vroper  manner 

-aving  notwitJistanding  yielded  to  the  other  infection;  granting  al! 
'  we  say,  :t  i,  no  solid  objection  to  the  practice  of  vaccination. 
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The  true  and  real  objection,  if  such  a  thing  exists,  is  whetlier  fiie 
vaccination  be  dangerous ;  wliether  any  considerable  number  ol 
persons  vaccinated  in  proper  circumstances  have  died,  or  become 
dangerously  ill  in  consequence  of  vaccination  ;  and  whether  these 
numbers  equally  or  nearly  approach  to  the  numbers  that  have  die^i 
oy  the  natural  small-pox,  or  in  consequence  of  the  common  mode 
of  inoculation.  This  is  the  true  criterion.  If  sraall-pox  and  cow- 
pox  stand  on  the  same  ground  in  this  respect,  the  apparent  failures 
of  the  latter,  even  supposing  they  were  much  more  numerous  tlian 
has  ever,  been  pretended,  afford  no  argument  agamst  tiie  practice  of 
vaccine  inoculation. 

The  Peruvian  bark  sometimes  fails  to  cure  the  ague,  and  olher 
disorders  for  which  it  is  generally  deemed  a  specific.  Mercury  s<  me- 
times  fails  to  cure  certain  cases  ot  the  Lues  Venerea.  Shall  cinchona 
and  quicksilver  be  excluded  from  the  materia  medica  because  once 
in  a  thousand  times  they  do  not  produce  the  efiect  for  which  they, 
aereeablv  to  universal  experience,  usually  administered  ? 

Shall  vaccination  be  exploded,  because  there  may  have  occurred 
rare  instances,  either  from  unskilful  management,  or  owing  to  an 
uncommon  peculiarity  of  the  habit  and  constitution,  of  its  not  hav- 
ing prevented  small-pox,  or  rendered  the  person  for  ever  unsuscep- 
tible  of  variolous  contagion  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  labouring  under  pulmonary  consump- 
tion elire  that  the  atmosphere  tliey  breathe  should  be  pure  and 
mild  and  tlmt  physicians  have  been  induced  to  adopt  a  variety  o 
Expedients  to  a  nswer  this  purpose.  As  a  cow  is  a  most  clean  and 
Sthy  animal,  many  sickly  persons  have  gladly  lodged  near  a  cow- 
vafd  and  Dr.  Berg^us,  a  Swedish  physician  of  consummate  skill. 
Ltd  many  oA;rs  his  followers  in  Britain  and  France,  recommend  a 
JisldS  in  a  cow-house,  which  has  uniformly  reheved  the  patient, 

•1  ^  Z^I?  hns  nro^        abundant  testimonies  of  the  safety  and 

have  been  P"W'*'^     "  g^',"  de„  ,viU  find  able  'and  satirfaetory 
a^ISt  ll&io^".ha.  bave  been  nrged  against  U,e 
NEEIAN  practice  in  the  follomng^^,^ 

"The  Medical  Council  of  the  Rojal  Jennerlan  Society  having 

°MT\f„r;ch"'"bu  1  0  ntr«r;«!denc'e  respecting  in. 
'""Jll-conse^nence  of  this  «^'^S^^:t^^^ 
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aiso  of  sMch  cases  of  small-pox  as  were  stated  to  liave  happened  sub- 
setiuently  to  the  natural  or  inoculated  small-pox. 

In  the  course  of  their  examination  the  Committee  learned, 
that  opinions  and  asocrtious  had  been  advanced  and  circulated, 
\vhich  charged  the  cow-pox  with  reuderhig  patients  liable  to  par- 
ticular diseases,  frightful  in  their  appearance,  and  hitherto  un- 
known; ami  judging  such  opinions  to  be  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ethcacy  of  the  practice,  they  thought  it  incumbent 
apon  them  to  examine  also  into  the  validity  of  these  injurious  state- 
ments respecting  vaccination. 

"After  a  very  minute  iuvestigation  of  these  subjects,  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  has  been  submitted  to  the  Medical  Council ;  and 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  it  appears : 

"  I.  That  most  of  the  cases  which  have  been  brought  forward  as 
instances  of  the  failure  of  vaccination  to  prevent  the  small-pox,  and 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  public  attention  and  conversation, 
are  either  wholly  unfounded  or  grossly  misrepresented. 

"  11.  That  some  of  the  cases  are  now  allowed,  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  iirst  related  them,  to  have  been  erroneously  stated. 

"III.  That  the  statements  of  such  of  those  cases  as  are  published 
have,  ibr  the  most  part,  been  carefully  investigated,  ably  discussed, 
and  fully  refuted,  by  different  writers  on  the  subject. 

"  IV.  That  notwithstanding  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  such 
misrepresentations,  a  few  medical  men  have  persisted  in  repeatedly 
bringing  the  same  unfounded  and  refuted  reports  and  misrepresenta- 
tions before  the  public,  thus  perversely  and  disengenuously  labour- 
ing to  excite  prejudices  against  vaccination. 

"  V.  That  in  some  printed  accounts  adverse  to  vaccination,  in 
which  the  writers  had  no  authenticated  facts  to  support  the  opi- 
nions they  advanced,  nor  any  reasonable  arguments  to  maintain  them, 
the  subject  has  been  treated  with  indeoeut  and  disgusting  levity ; 
as  if  the  good  or  evil  of  society  were  fit  object5,  for  sarcasm  and 
ridicule. 

"VI.  That  when  the  practice  of  vaccmation  was  first  introduced 
and  recommended  by  Dr.  JenNER,  many  persons,  who  had  never 
seen  the  effects  of  the  vaccine  fluid  on  the  human  system,  who  were 
almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  vaccination,  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  genuine  vesicle,  and  the  cautions  neces- 
sai-y  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  it,  and  were  therefore  in- 
competent to  decide  whether  patients  were  properly  vaccinated  or 
not,  nevertheless  ventured  to  inoculate  for  the  cow-pox. 

"VII.  That  many  persons  have  been  declared  duly  vaccinated, 
%vhen  the  operation  was  performed  in  a  very  negligent  and  unskilful 
manner,  and  when  the  innculator  did  not  afterwards  see  the  patients, 
and  therefore  could  not  ascertain  whether  infection  had  taken  place 
or  not ;  and  that  to  this  cause  are  certainly  to  be  attributed  many  of 
the  cases  adduced  in  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  cow-pox. 

"  VHI.  That  some  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee 
on  which  they  could  form  no  decisive  opinion,  from  the  want  of 
necessary  information  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  preceding  vaccina- 
io'i,  or  the  reality  of  the  subse(Vient  appearance  of  the  small-pox. 
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"  IX.  That  it  is  admitted  by  the  Coinniitlee,  that  a  fe  w  cases 
lia  been  brought  before  them  of  persons  having  the  small  pox 
who  had  apparently  passed  through  the  cow-pox  in  a  regular  way. 

"  X.  That  cases,  supported  by  evidence  equally  strong,  have  been 
also  brought  before  them,  of  persons  who  after  havnig  once  regu- 
larly passed  through  the  small-pox.  either  by  inoculation  or  natural 
infection,  have  had  the  disease  a  second  tunc.  ^^^„rr^A 
"  XI  That  in  many  cases,  in  which  Uie  small-pox  has  occurred 
a  econd  time,  after  inoculation  on  the  natural  disease  such  recur- 
rences lias  been  particularly  severe,  and  often  fatal;  whereas  -h^^^^^ 
it  has  npeared  to  occur  after  vaccination,  the  d.se-^e  has  generally 
be'n  so^mUd,  as  to  lose  some  of  iU  characteristic  marks,  and  even 
sometimes  to  render  its  existence  doubtful. 

Xn  That  it  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that,  m  some  particu  ar 
states  of  certain  constitutions,  whether  vaccine  or  variolous  matter 
be  employed,  a  local  disease  will  only  be  excited  by  inocu  ation,  the 

JiEn  Remaining  unaffected;  yet  that  7"-^^^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
'ocal  vaccineor  variolous  pustule  is  capable  of  producing  a  ^eneia. 

'""i^ir'^llT.  person  bearing  the  strongest  and  most  indubi- 
table'^"^ Jofhavi.|  had  the  small-pox  be  Xt,'  ,y;7X,f, 
for  that  disease  a  pustule  may  be  produced,  th  matter  ot  »mui 
wiutm^^^^^^^^^     the  disease     those  who  have  not  been  prev.ously 

'"'"XIV  That  altho»"h  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the 
XIV.  lhat,  ,|je  Medical  Council  are  ful.y 

number  of  exceptions  to  the  practice,  tne  i  „„ventive  of  the 

convinced  that  the  failure  ot  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  or 

'"".':%"iVrth:rm:n«ber  who 
i„,,,fAn^tn?fy.in_^.ffe-.P-^^^ 

I;;,t■^Ser^;-att'^S^^^^^^^^^ 

Ifx'^irSSi  MeSrS        r  3  t-d.  that  in  very 
many  ;L~f .he  ^f^^;:^,  K  'progS-^d 

f=e';:Xs'i":t'r^^^^^^^^^^ 

cination.  .       .   .,iotmn  fnr  the  small-pox,  on 

"XVII.  That  the  practice  of  '''^''^''^^^'^l^'Z id  veiy  much 
Its  first-introduction  into  this  country,  ;:^^?^StrguLnts^drawn 
retarded,  in  consequence  otmi^repres^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

from  assumed  facts,        «f  -is  aruages  a^^^^^^ 
correct  information,  similar  to  t^^f'^^^.^^  before  small-pox  ino- 
vaccihation,  so  that  nearly  fifty  years  elap.ed 
culation  was  fully  established.  mortality,  it  will  ap- 

"  XVIII.  That,  by  a  reference     ^be  bms  o  ^^^^ 

pear  tlv^t,  to  the  unfortunate  ^^f^^l^J^Z^^^^e,  attribute  the 
Indices  raised  agmsi  it,  we  may  n  a  ^  ^^^^  metropo^ 

loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  lives  by  the  smau  p 
lis  alone,  within  the  present  year. 
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"  XIX.  That  the  few  instances  of  failure,  eitlier  in  the  inoculai 
tion  of  the  cow-pox  or  of  the  small-pox,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  objections  to  either  practice,  but  merely  as  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

"  XX.  That  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  preservative 
effects  of  vaccination  and  those  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
It  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  greater  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  within  a  given  time:  as  it  is 
probable  that,  within  the  last  seven  years,  nearly  as  many  person* 
have  been  inoculated  for  the  cow-pox,  as  were  ever  inoculated  for 
the  smaU-pox,  smce  the  practice  was  infroduced  into  the  kingdom. 

"  XXI.  That,  from  all  the  facts  which  they  have  been  able  to 
collect.  It  appears  to  the  Medical  Council,  that  the  cow-pox  is 
generally  mild  and  harmless  in  its  effects;  and  that  the  few  cases 
winch  have  been  alleged  against  this  opinion,  may  be  fairly  attri 
buted  to  peculiarities  of  constitution. 

"  ^ *Y  well-known  cutaneous  diseases,  and  some 

scrophulous  complaints,  have  been  represented  as  the  effects  of  vac 
cine  inoculation,  when  in  fact  they  originated  from  other  causes 
and  in  many  instances  occurred  long  after  vaccination,  and  that 
such  diseases  are  infinitely  less  frequent  after  vaccuiatioU,  than 
atter  cither  the  natural  or  inoculated  small-pox. 
Fvr"/^y  '^^^f^  these- facts,  and  made  these  observations,  the 
Medical  Council  cannot  conclude  the  Report  upon  a  subject  so 
highly  important  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  the  communitv 
without  making  this  solemn  Deckration : 

"  That,  in  their  opinion,  founded  on  tlieir  own  individual  ex 
perience   and  the  information  which  they  have  been  able  to  collect 
rrom  that  of  others,  mankind  have  already  derived  great  and  inral 
culable  benefit  from  the  discovery  of  vacWion;\n5  liat"  t 
their  full  behef,  that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage  ancf 
security  which  have  been  formed  from  the  inoculation  of  the  cow 
pox,  will  be  ultimately  and  completely  fulfilled." 
W  J^f  """"^  Declaration  was  signed  at  the  Society's  House 

Sahsbury-Square,  Fleet  Street,  January  2,  1806,  by  fifty  pW 
cians  and  surgeons,  who,  we  may  safely  presume  to^say  are  St 
exceeded  m  medical  skill,  or  intellectual  worth,  by  any  o  her  fiftv 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  in  this  great  metrt^oll.  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  VACCINE  INOCULATION 
Pablished  by  Order  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society. 
.  J^rf  ACCUEATE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SIGNS  OF  INFECTION 
AND  OF  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  VAcciNE 
VE^SICLE,  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  TH  S  iIocULA^ 

The  Signs  of  infection,  and  Description  of  the  Vaccine  reside. 

wit^h  "a''dJ??^"f^"r"'-*'°"  proves  successful,  a  small  red  spot; 
With  a  degree  of  elevation  which  may  be  felt,  commonly  com' 
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mences  on  the  third  day.  When  examiaed  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
it  seems  to  consist  of  a  small  tumour,  surrounded  by  a  slight 
efflorescence. 

Between  the  third  and  sixth  day,  a  vesicle  appears ;  the  shape 
and  magnitude  of  which  depend  much  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
inoculation  has  been  performed :  when  it  is  performed  by  a  slight 
puncture,  the  vesicle  will  be  small  and  circular.  „  ,  ^  , 

The  edge  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  elevated  and  well  dehned; 
the  center  is  depressed,  and  a  speck  is  there  visible,  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  This  vesicle  is  distinguished 
from  other  vesicles  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  which  is 
cellular  and  somewhat  hard  and  firm.  At  first  it  is  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  sometimes  blended  with  a  bluish  tint,  gradually  change 
in"'  in  its  progress  into  a  pearl  colour.  Its  contents  are  limpid, 
and  almost  colourless.    It  commonly  increases  in  size  till  about  the 

tenth  day.  .  n       ,    •  j 

In  its  early  stages  it  has  usually  a  small  inflamed  ring  round  its 
base,  which  about  the  ninth  day  begins  to  spread  rapidly;  ancl 
about  the  tenth  forms  an  areola,  more  or  less  circular  an  inch  and 
half  or  more  in  diameter.  This  areola  is  of  a  pink,  scarlet,  or 
crimson  hue;  and  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  hardness  and 
tumefaction.  It  continues  nearly  stationary  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  begins  to  fade;  sometimes  forming,  on  its  decline,  two  or 
three  concentric  circles.  .  ,    u    •     *  a 

When  the  areola  is  perfectly  formed,  the  vesicle  begins  to  de- 
cline; first  it  turns  brown  in  the  center;  then  it  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  hard,  smooth  shining  scab,  of  a  dark  mahogany 
brown  colour  approaching  to  black  ;  and,  in  its  general  appearance, 
has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  a  tamarind  stone.  This  scab 
commonly  falls  off  about  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  leaves  a 
circumscribed  cicatrix,  clearly  denoting  that  the  true  skin  has  been 

In  the  computation  of  time,  the  day  of  inoculation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  day. 

Occasional  Deviations  a/ the  Vaccine  Vesicle  from  its  ordinary  Ap- 
pearances and  Character. 

Deviations  are  occasionally  met  with,  even  in  the  genuine 
vaccine  vesicle;  chiefly  with  regard  to  its  rise,  duration,  and 

"'ifseldom  or  never  appears  earlier,  but  often  later  than  tJie  pe- 
riod already  mentioned ;  sometimes  not  till  after  the  expirM.on  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  but  if  it  then  makes  a  regular  progre  s 
it  renders  the  patient  equally  secure  as  if  it  had  appeared  at  the 

"'sometimes  ti.e  vesicle  is  ruptured  by  ^.^^^^nal  violence 
that  case  the  sc^b  will  in  general  be  less  firm,  and  of  a  hghtei 
cobur    Occasionally  also,  instead  of  the  regular  progress  to  desic- 
catbn,  as  above  described,  it  passes  into  a  state  of  ulceration,  with 
A  much  more  extended  inflammation. 
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The  contained  fluid,  instead  of  being  limpid  as  usual,  is  aow  and 
then  found  opake. 

Spurious  Pustules  which  afford  no  Security  against  the  Small  Pox 
The  success  of  the  operation  is  doubtfal  when  there  is  any  con- 
siderable deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  the  disease ;  whether 
premature  inflammation,  irritation,  itching,  or  vesication  occurs ; 
or  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  is  too  rapid,  its  contents  yellow  or 
opiike,  its  texture  soft,  its  centre  elevated,  or  its  form  not  well  de- 
fined; or  whether  a  premature  eflSorescence  takes  place,  and  a 
distinct,  vivid,  circumscribed  areola  is  wanting. 

This  anomalous  vesicle,  or  spurious  pustule,  as  it  is  called;  is 
more  liable  to  be  broken  than  the  regular  genuine  vesicle,  from  its 
centre  being  more  elevated,  and  its  texture  less  firm.  When  broken^ 
it  is  frequently  succeeded  by  ulceration ;  or  by  a  light  brown  or 
amber-coloured  creeping  scab. 

Probable  Causes  ef  Spurious  Pustules. 
Spurious  pustules  may  be  occasioned  not  only  by  matter  taken 
from  a  spurious  [pustule,  but  also  by  matter  taken  from  a  genuine 
vesicle  at  too  late  a  period;  or  by  that  which  has  been  injured  by 
keeping,  exposure  to  heat,  or  any  other  cause.  They  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  using  rusty  lancets  in  inoculating ;  by  rude  and  un- 
skilful methods  of  performing  the  inoculation ;  or  by  the  genuine 
vesicle  having  been  destroyed  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  regular  pro- 
gress of  tlie  disease  thus  interrupted. 

The  Methods  of  taking  Vaccine  Matter  for  Inoculation,  arid  cf 
preserving  and  conveying  it. 
Matter  may  be  taken  from  a  genuine  vesicle  at  any  time  from  its 
commencement  till  the  areola  begins  to  spread ;  commonly  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  sometimes  later,  but  never  after  the  areola  is 
fully  formed. 

It  is  to  be  taken  by  small  superficial  punctures,  made  in  several 
parts  of  the  vesicle  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  introduced  horizon- 
tally. Tune  should  be  allowed  for  the  fluid  to  exude,  which  will 
appear  on  the  vesicle  in  the  form  of  small  pellucid  drops.  If  ne- 
cessary, very  slight  pressure  may  be  applied  with  the  flat  surface  of 
the  lancet,  to  quicken  the  discharge. 

Great  caution  must  be  observed  in  this  process;  or  violent  in- 
flammation and  extensive  ulceration  may  sometimes  ensue. 

The  matter  may  be  received  on  the  points  of  common  lancfets, 
when  it  is  designed  for  use  immediately,  or  within  a  very  few  days ; 
otherwise  these  instruments  cannot  with  propriety  be  employed 
either  for  the  presen-ation  or  conveyance  of  vaccine  matter,  as  when 
charged  with  that  fluid  they  soon  rust.  An  ivory  lancet  is  not  lia- 
ble to  this  objection.  It  may  be  fixed  in  a  handle,  and  screwed 
nto  a  case,  in  order  to  exclude  air. 

A  common  method  is,  to  take  two  small  square  pieces  of  glass 
on  the  centre  of  one  of  which  the  matter  may  be  received,  by  ap- 
plying the  glass  to  the  vesicle,  punctured  in  several  places,  in  the 
manner  before  described,  and  covered  with  the  fluid ;  it  may  then 
be  suffered  to  dry,  and  applied  to  the  vesicle  repeatedly.  When 
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fully  charged  and  dry,  is  to  be  covered  with  the  corresponding 
piece  of  glass,  and  wrapped  up  in  writing  paper,  or  gold-beater's 

skin.  •  1     1  -ti 

Matter  may  be  also  taken  on  thread,  which  being  inbued  witli 
it,  must  be  suffered  to  dry,  and  then  charged  again':  this  process 
may  be  repeated  till  it  is  well  saturated  :  it  may  be  kept  m  a  pnial. 
or  in  a  quill,  or  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stopped  with  white-wax  :  Ihc 
heat  necessary  to  melt  sealing-wax  might  injure  the  matter. 

Another  way  of  preserving  matter  is,  to  take  it  on  the  end 
of  a  quill,  which,  when  dry,  may  be  inserted  into  the  barre  of 
another  quill;  or  if  slender  portions  of  a  (luill  be  pointed  hke 
tooth-picks,  a  number  of  them,  when  changed,  may  be  inclosed 
in  the  barrel  of  one  quill.  These, 'as  well  as  the  thread,  afford 
convenient  modes  of  conveying  the  matter  m  a  letter  to  any  d. s- 

A  smalT  instrument  made  of  ivory,  shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a 
comb  and  pointed  like  a  lancet,  wl.ich  may  be  called  a  vaccinator, 
is  in  every  respect  as  well  adapted  to  the  same  purpose;  and  not 
bein- liable  to  bend,  it  is  introduced  into  the  puncture  with  more 
ease  and  certainty  than  the  tooth  pick.  These  instruments  req  u.re 
much  less  matter  to  charge  them  than  thread  or  glass ;  but  when 
they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  soon,  they  ought  to  be  repeatedly 
charged.  When  they  are  to  be  used  in  a  short  time,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  wrap  them  i"  paper.  . ,  -    ,   \  •         t.  j 

Matter  muk  always  be  alio^etl  to  dry  without  heat  in  Uie  shade, 

and  be  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place.  •      r  . 

Everv  practitioner  who  has  not  a  constant  succession  of  patients, 
ought  to  take  matter  wh^.n  he  ha£  an  opportunity,  and  to  preserve  . 

it  for  any  future  occasioi\  ,  . 

The  Modes  of  Inoculation. 
The  constitational  as  well  as- the  local  symptoms  of  the  vaccine 
affection,  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  mode  m  ^«;  the  virus 
is  inserted.    The  smaller  the  wound  of  the  skm  is,  the  lighter  m 

weneral  is  the  disease.  ,  j  u 

"  Fluid  matter  is  better  than  dry.  when  it  can  be  procured,  because 
it  is  more  likely  to  produce  infection;  and  the  opera  ion  is  more 
ithtr  nd  quickly  performed.  Hence  it  is  evident  tha  m  every 
nstance  where  it  is  practicable,  the  patient  from  whom  the  atter 
Is  to  be  taken  should  be  present,  and  the  matter  should  be  ti-ans- 
ferred  immediately  from  arm  to  arm.  . 

IiiocXtion  is  gLerally  performed  in  the  upper  a™  -ar  the  ... 
sertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  ;  but  in  some  adults,  who  arc-  like  1%  to 
use  the  arm  much,  it  is  more  advisable  to  inoculate  on  the  mside  of 
the  le".  a  little  below  the  knee.  , 

The  point  of  a  lancet  being  charged  the  skm  should  be 
stretched,  that  the  cuticle  may  be  penetrated  w-rth  more  ease^  A 

"XS,  r  t:;;;;3:^e  the^esired  eff^c,  if  U  be  h.M 
horizontal  direction.    It  is  also  worthy  ot  icmark  thai. 
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held  i"  this  direction,  the  hincct  nici-ts  wilh  greater  obstruclion 
when  it  has  penetrated  to  ii  sutticient  depth.  On  ilie  contrary, 
when  it  is  inserted  in  a  more  oblique  or  a  perpendicular  direction, 
it  often  penetrates  suddenly  to  such  a  depth  as  to  cause  an  eftusioi 
»)f  blood,  which  washes  away  the  matter,  and  prevents  the  operatiou 
from  succeeding.  In  order  to  render  infection  more  certain,  the 
point  of  the  lancet  may  be  cliarged  with  matter  a  second  time,  and 
wiped  on  the  puncture. 

When  several  successive  inoculations  are  to  he  performed,  the  lai 
cet  should  be  dipped  iu  cold  water,  and  wiped  after  every  piuicture. 

Dry  matter  has  been  sometimes  known  to  succeed  after  the  expi- 
ration of  several  mouths,  but  that  which  is  recent  is  always  prefer- 
able. 

Dry  matter  on  glass  may  be  moistened  with  a  little  cold  or  tepid 
water  on  the  pomt  of  a  lancet,  allowing  it  some  time  to  dissolve,  and 
blending  it  by  a  little  friction  with  the  lancet.  It  must  not  be  much 
diluted,  but  of  a  tliick  consistence.  It  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  recent  fluid. 

Drj  matter  on  the  barrel  of  a  quill  may  be  applied,  without  dilu- 
tion, to  a  very  small  abrasioji  or  incision  of  the  skin  ;  and,  being 
held  iu  contact  for  some  lime,  and  then  repeatedly  drawn  o\  er  tlie 
part,  it  will  dissolve  and  be  lodged  in  the  wound. 

When  ivory  lancets,  tooth-picks,  and  vaccinators,  charged  with 
drj'  matter,  are  used,  the  matter  should  not  be  first  diluted,  but,  a 
puncture  having  been  first  made  with  a  common  lancet,  the  point  of 
the  instrument  is  to  be  inserted,  and  held  in  the  puncture  half  a  mi- 
jnite  or  more ;  when  the  matter  will  gradually  dissolve,  and  remain 
in  the  part.  If  the  part  of  the  instrument  which  is  charged,  be 
afterwards  wiped  repeatedly  upon  the  edges  of  the  puncture,  it  will 
tend  to  ensure  success. 

Thread,  charged  with  dry  matter,  may  be  used  eitlier  dry  or  just 
moistened  with  cold  or  tepid  water.  A  slight  incision  or  abrasion, 
is  then  to  be  made,  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  iu 
length,  on  which  a  small  portion  of  the  thread  is  to  be  placed. 
This  is  to  be  covered  with  a  small  bit  of  paper,  and  to  be  retained 
two  or  three  days  by  a  mild  adhesive  plaster : — what  is  called  court- 
plaster  is  liable  to  produce  irritation.  , 

Inoculated  patients  must  be  cautioned  not  to  wear  tight  sleeves, 
and  not  to  injure  the  arm  by  pressure,  friction,  or  any  other  vio- 
lence, lest  extensive  inflammation  or  ulceration  should  ensue. 

One  vaccine  vesicle  secures  the  patient  from  all  danger  of  the 
small-pox  ;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  better  to  inoculate  in  both 
arms,  especially  when  the  small-pox  is  epidemic,  or  the  matter  is 
dry,  or  the  place  of  the  patient  s  residence  distant. 

Lancets  used  for  inoculation  should  be  kept  clean  and  bright. 
Constitutional  Symptoms. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  sometimes  occur  at  a  very  early 
piriod,  hut  more  commonly  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  day. 

In  somt;  cases  the  patient  is  drowsy;  in  oliicrs  restless.  Some- 
times there  is  ?.  chtJH/icss  succeeded  by  iicat,  thirst,  li';ad-ach,  and 
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other  marks  of  febrile  affection.    Now  and  tlien  a  sicliness  or 
vomiting  takes  place,  especially  in  inf;ints. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  of  whatever  kind,  are  in  general 
slight  and  transient,  and  such  as  require  no  remedy. 

In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  perceptible  indisposi- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  the  person  vaccinated  is  not  the  less  secure  from 
the  future  infection  of  the  smaH-pox,  provided  the  progress  oi  the 
vesicle  has  been  regular  and  complete. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  infantile  or 
otlier  diseases  with  those  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

Medical  Treatment. 

In  general  no  medicine  is  required  in  this  mild  affection  :  but  if 
the  symptoms  happen  to  run  a  litt»e  more  high  than  usual,  the 
same  remedies  are  to  be  applied  as  if  they  proceeded  from  any  other 
cause. 

No  preparation  is  necessary;  and  no  cathartics  need  be  given 
either  before  or  after  vaccination. 

Should  inflammation  of  the  arm  exceed  the  usual  bounds,  which 
rarely  happens  but  from  tight  sleeves,  pressure,  or  friction,  it  may 
soon  be  checked  by  the  very  frequent  application  of  compresses  of 
linen  dipped  in  water,  aqua  lythargyri  acetati  composita,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  one  drachm  of  cerussa  acetata  in  a  pint  of  water.  These 
are  to  be  applied  cold. 

If  the  scab  be  rubbed  off  prematurely,  and  ulceration  take  place, 
cooling  and  astringent  applications  may  be  used,  such  as  a  drop 
of  aqua  lythargyri  acetati,  which  should  be  allowed  to  dry  on  tlie 
part,  and  then  be  covered  with  compressed  dipped  in  water,  or  any 
of  the  saturnine  applications  above  mentioned,  and  frequently  re- 
newed. 

When  the  ulceration  is  deep  or  extensive,  a  poultice,  either  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  of  bread  with  any  of  the  saturnine  preparations, 
may  be  applied,  as  the  case  seems  to  require.  They  must  never  be 
applied  till  they  are  nearly  or  quite  cold. 

In  such  foul  and  obstinate  sores  as  resist  the  foregomg  apph- 
cations,  the  ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver,  the  nitrated  quick- 
silver or  lunar  caustic,  or  other  similar  applications,  are  sometunes 
resorted  to  with  advantage.  A  singly  dressing  with  these  substances 
is  usually  sufficient,  after  which  the  sore  heals  under  the  mildest 
applications. 

Spurious  pustules  are  flrequently  followed  by  ulceration  at  an 
early  period.    This  ulceration  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
if  it  proceeded  from  the  genuine  species. 

An  assurance  of  perfect  security  from  vaccine  inoculation  can 
only  be  obtained  by  carefully  observing  the  whole  progress  of  the 
disease.    If  any  doubt  remain,  the  operation  ought  to  be  repeated. 

When  the  patient  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
the  small-pox,  that  disease  will  be  superseded  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  which  is  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  uioculation  of 

the  cow-pock.  ....  r 

The  advantages  of  vaccine  'lUccuhUoii  W\ug  iiov»  tul.y  asccr- 
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.n!aM  it  is  the  duty  of  everj-  mcuibw  of  souicty,  and  particularly 
of  every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  to  discourage  the  ino- 
culation of  the  small-pox. 

*  *  Camn  unications  of  real  importanee,  relattng  to  the  vaccine 
t,ractice  will  meet  with  ready  attention  b]/  the  MeUical  Council  oj 
^he  RoyaUenn-'rian  Society. -It  is  requested  that  they  be  drawn 
up  concisely,  and  well  authenticated. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
Of  THE  MEASLES. 

r  -C  .Te  saTeVu-^r  of  the  -  bo.l^ 

seldom  attack  the  same  person  more  than  once.    Ihe  measles  are 

nfir^onlon  in  spring  Lson.  .nd  general^ 

The  disease  itself,  when  properly  managed,  seldom  prdves  tatai, 

bu  I  its  consequences  are  often  very  troublesome. 

CAUSE -This  disease,  like  the  small-pox,  proceeds  from  infec- 
tion and  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  oatient  the  season  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

Sl^IPTOIS.-Themeas^      like  other  fevers,  are  preceded  bj 
alte  ™  of  heat  and  cold,  .^ith  sick-ss^d  o^^^pe^ 
The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moist.    Theie  is  a  short  cou  n 
a  hea  viness  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowsiness,  arid  a  running  at  thfe 
BO  e     Sometimes  indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the  erup- 
Son  has  appeared.     There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes, 
accompanied  with  a  defluxion  of  sharp  rheum  and  great  acute- 
ne  s  o?"ensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the  hght  without  pain. 
The  eyelids  frequently  swell  so  as  to  occasion  bhndness.    The  pa- 
int genSlv  complains  of  his  tbroat ;  and  a  vomitmg  or  loosene  s 
o?en?r"e3  L  Lption     The  stools  in/Jildr-  are^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
greenish:  they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  skin, 
Lrkabi;  peevish.    Bleeding  at  the  nbse  it  common,  both  before 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  ^r^r^^Ar 

About  the  fourth  day,  '"'f''^  S^SerwS  oKc 

first  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breast,  and  afterwa^^d^  on  the 
extremities:  these  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small-pox  Dy 
the  r  TcarceW  rising  above  the  skin.    The  fever,  cough  and  difii- 
•  luTt^.  of  SeS^h  of  being  removed  by  tire  eruption,  as  in 

S^smat^rox  -e  rather  increased:  but  the  vomiting  generally 

'"^"ut  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  time  otjckness  the 
measles  beuin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and  f  ^  J"  The 

body;  so  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  entirely  W  espe! 
fever  hmvever,  and  difficulty  of  breathmg.  otten  conlmue.  espe 
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cially  if  the  patient  lias  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a  refrimen.  Peta 
chiK,  or  purple  spots,  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  this  error. 

A  violent  looseness  sometimes  succeeds  tlie  measles;  in  wliicl} 
case  the  patient's  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  measles  generally  expire  about  the  ninth  day 
from  the  invasion,  and  are  commonly  carried  off  by  a  peripneumony, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  most  favourable-symptoms  are  a  moderate  looseness,  a  moist 
skin,  aud  a  plentiful  discliarge  of  urine. 

When  tlie  eruption  suddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is  seized  with 
a  delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  If  the  measles  turn  too 
soon  of  a  pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom,  as  are  also 
great  weakness,  vomiting,  restlessness,  and  difficulty  of  swa  low- 
ing. Purple  or  black  spots  appearing  aniong  the  measles  are  very 
unfavourable.  When  a  continual  cough,  with  hoarseness,  succeeds 
the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  approaching  consumption 
of  the  lungs. 

Our  business  in  this  disease  is  to  assist  Nature,  by  proper  cor- 
dials, in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  eflforts  be  too  languid ; 
but  when  they  are  too  violent,  they  must  be  restrained  by  evacua 
tions,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewise  to  endea 
vour  to  appease  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  as  the  cough,  restless 
ness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing 

REGIMEN, — ^'flie  cool  regimen  is  necessary  here  as  well  as  in 
the  small-pox.  The  food  too  must  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting. 
Acids  however  do  not  answer  so  well  in  the  measles  as  in  the  small- 
pox, as  they  tend  to  exasperate  the  cough.  Smnll-beer  likewise, 
though  a  good  drink  in  the  small-pox,  is  here  improper  The  most 
suitable  liquors  are  decoctions  of  liquorice  with  marsh-mallow 
roots  and  sarsaparilla,  infusions  of  linseed  or  of  the  flovrors  of  elder, 
balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  such  like.  These,  ii 
the  patient  be  costive,  may  be  sweetened  with  honey ;  or  if  that 
should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  a  little  manna  may  occasionally 
be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. — The  measles  being  an  inflammatory  disease,  with- 
out any  critical  discharge  of  matter,  as  in  the  small-pox,  bleeding 
is  commonly  necessary,  especially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppression  of  the  breast.  But 
if  the  disease  be  of  a  mild  kind,  bleeding,  which  in  few  diseases  is 
more  necessary,  may  be  omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  aud  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  both 
tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  feyer,  and  to  promote  the 
.  pruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting.  When  there  is 
a  tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  luke- 
warm water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  with  dryness  of  the  throat, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the 
8team  of  warm  water,  and  draw  the  steam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewise  lick  a  little  spermaceti  and  sugar  candy  pounded 
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together ;  or  take  now  ami  tlieii  a  spoonful  ot"  the  oil  of  gweet  al 
jnonds,  with  sugar-candy  dissolved  in  it.  These  will  solten  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  tlie  turn  of  the  disease  the  fever  assumes  new  vigour,  and 
there  appears  great  danger  of  suffocation,  the  patient  must  be 
bled  according  to  his  strejigth,  and  blistering-plasters  applied, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  load  from  beuig  thrown  on  the  lungs, 
where,  if  an  inflammation  should  fix  itselfj  the  patient's  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  case  the  measles  should  suddenly  disappear,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pursue  the  same  method  which  we  have  recommended 
when  the  small-pox  recede.  The  patient  must  be  supported  with 
wine  and  cordials.  Blistering-plasters  must  be  applied  to  the 
legs  and  arras,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flan- 
nels. Warm  poultices  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  appear,  the  patient's  drink  should  be 
sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol ;  and  if  the  putrid  symptoms  in- 
crease, the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  in  the  small-pox. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary,  but  should  never  be  given 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  restlessness,  a  violent  looseness,  or 
when  tlie  cough  is  very  troublesome.  For  children  the  syrup  of 
poppies  is  sulEcient.  A  tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  occasion- 
ally given,  according  to  the  patient  s  age,  or  the  violence  of  tlie 
.  symptoms. 

After  the  measles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged 
This  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the 
small-pox. 

If  a  violent  looseness  succeeds  the  measles,  it  may  be  checked  by 
taking  for  some  days  a  gentle  dose  of  rhubarb  in  the  raoniing,  and 
an  opiate  over  night ;  but  if  these  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will 
seldom  fail  to  have  tliat  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  measles  should  be  careful  what 
tliey  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  some  time  ought  to  be  licrht, 
and  ia  small  quantities,  and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rathef  ot 
an  opening  nature,  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  such  like.  They 
ought  also  to  beware  of  exposing  themselves  too  soon  to  tlie  cold 
air,  lest  a  suffocating  catanh,  an  asthma,  or  a  consumption  of  the 
I'lngs,  should  ensue. 

Should  a  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  a  consumption,  remain  after  the  measles,  small  quantities 
ot  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient's 
strength  and  constitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewise  to  drink 
asses  railk,  to  remove  to  a  free  air  if  in  a  large  town,  and  to  ride 
dai  y  on  horseback.  He  must  keep  close  to  a  diet  consisting'  of 
milk  and  vegetables;  and  lastly,  if  these  do  not  succeed,  let  him 
remove  to  a  warmer  climate. 
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The  scarlet  fever  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  patient's 
skin,  which  appears  as  it  were  tinged  witli  red  wine.    It  happens 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  is  most  common  towards  the  end 
of  summer ;  at  which  time  it  often  seizes  whole  families.  When- 
ever the  scarlet  fever  is  epidemical,  it  usually  affects  women  two 
or  three  days  after  lying  in,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  them. 
Children  and  young  persons  are  most  subject  to  this  disease,  which 
may  be  suppressed  in  its  commencement  by  different  means,  a» 
emetics  of  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha ;  doses  of  equal  parts  of  rhu- 
barb and  sal-polychrest,  sufficient  to  procure  two  motions  every 
day  ;  but  sometimes  the  person  who  thus  escapes  the  formation  of 
the  disease  is  liable  to  be  re-infected,  a  circumstance  which  other 
wise  rarely  occurs.    It  appears  also,  from  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever  are  capable  of  communicating 
infection  ten  days,  or  longer,  according  to  the  previous  violence  of 
the  disease,  after  their  perfect  recovery. 

Scarlet  fever,  like  other  fevers,  begins  with  coldness,  shivermg, 
and  pains  in  the  head,  without  any  violent  sickness.  About  the 
third  day  the  skin  is  covered  with  red  spots,  which  are  broader, 
'nore  florid,  and  less  uniform  than  the  measles:  the  whole  skm 
becomes  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  which  in  three  or  four  days  dis- 
appear; after  which  the  cuticle,  or  scarfskin,  falls  off 

There  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  disease.  Ihe 
natient  ought  however  to  keep  within  doors,  to  abstain  from  flesh, 
strong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  dilutmg 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  must  be  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb. 
A  scruple  of  the  former  with  six  grains  of  the  latter  may  be  taken 
thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  •    .    .  • 

Children  and  young  persons  are  soraetunes  seized  at  the  begin- 
nin-  of  this  disease  with  a  kind  of  stupor  and  epilepUc  tits,  in 
this^ase  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  a 
large  blistering  plaster  applied  to  the  neck:  his  drink  should  be 
barlev-water  acidulated  with  lemon-juice  or  tamarinds ;  and  a  dose 
of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient 

Thrscarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  so  mild  a  nature.  Il 
is  sometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malignant  symptoms,  m  which 
LHt  is  always  dangerous.    In  the  mabgnant  scarlet  fever  the 
patLnt  s  not  only  affected  with  coldness  and  shivering,  but  with 
fanguor  sickness!  and  great  oppression ;  to  these  su^ceed^ -^^^^^ 
sive  heat  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  a  soreness  of  tlie  throat  the 
ulse  is  ext^emelv  auick,  small,  and  depressed;  the  breathmg 
freauent  and  kboriou; ;  the  skin  hot,  but  not  quite  dry  ;  the  tongue 
S  and  covered  with  a  whitish  mucus ;  the  tonsils  inflamed  and 
lot-T  When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief ;  on  the 
th^symptmrgL^^^^^^^^^   worse,  and  fre.h  ooes  com. 
on,  as  delirium,  &c. 
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When  tliis  disease  is  mistaken  lor  a  siini>le  inflaininatiou,  and 
treated  vvitJi  repeated  bleedings  and  sUoag  cathartics,  or  too  cool- 
ing medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  medicines  lo  be  de- 
pended on  in  this  case  are  cordials  and  antiseptics,  as  cincliona, 
wine,  snake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  must  be  in  general 
similar  to  that  of  putrid  fever,  or  of  tlie  malignant  ulcerous  sore 
throat. 

In  the  year  1774  a  very  bad  species  of  this  fever  prevailed  dur- 
ing winter  in  Edinburgh.  It  r^iged  chiefly  among  young  people. 
The  eruption  was  generally  attended  with  a  quinsey ;  and  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  were  so  blended  witli  others  of  a  putrid 
nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  disease  very  difficult. 
Many  of  tlie  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  were  afflicted 
w  ith  large  sw^ellings  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  not  a  few  had 
a  suppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 

If  soreness  of  the  throat  accompanies  this  fever,  it  may  per- 
haps be  the  putrid  or  malignant  sore  throat,  which  will  probably 
require  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  most  able  physician.  Wine, 
cordials,  and  food  which  are  pernicious  in  measles  and  the  scarlet 
fever,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  be  exhibited  with  perseve- 
rance. 

When  the  scarlet  fever  is  succeeded  by  anasarcous  swelling,  the 
greatest  care  is  required,  since  should  it  be  neglected,  an  incurable 
dropsy  may  be  the  consequence. 

Washing  the  hands  and  feet  with  tepid  water,  or  vinegar,  nay 
sometimes  washing  the  whole  body  daily  with  eq^ual  parts  of  vine 
gar  anil  water,  has  been  practised  with  success,  particularly  iq 
the  treatment  of  typhus  fever ;  nevertheless,  batliing  in  fevers  has 
not  been  reckoned  among  the  regular  means  of  regular  physi- 
cians, till  it  was  lately  brought  iuto  notice  by  Dr.  Jackson  and 
the  late  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool.  To  their  useful  writings  we 
owe  the  revival  of  a  practice  of  great  antiquity  ;  for  this  remedy 
was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  its 
use  and  management  were  well  known  to  Galen,  and  accurately 
defined  by  him. 

The  cold  and  tepid  affusion  is  now  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
fever,  confluent  small-pox,  measles,  and  influenza.  Of  its  use 
in  scarlect  fever,  Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  following  striking  instance,  in  ^ 
letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Currie. 

"  This  day  se'nnight  (1st  November)  my  eldest  son,  a  boy 
of  six  years  of  age,  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  very  irritable 
constitution,  was  taken  ill  about  noon,  when  out  at  his  walk. 
Your  friend  Benjamin  Bell  saw  him  before  I  did ;  for  having  called 
on  me  to  speak  about  a  patient,  he  enquired  for  my  wife,  and 
found  the  child  with  her  lying  on  a  settee.  She  anxiously  begged 
of  him  to  examine  the  child,  and  see  whether  he  had  got  the 
scarlet  fever,  which  she  suspected  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Bell  had 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  disease  was  the  scarlet  fever;  for 
even  by  that  time  (within  two  hours  from  the  invasion)  the  crupr 
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tion  of  red  prominent  points  was  very  copious  and  evident,  so  as  to 
give  a  general  roughness  and  redness  to  the  skin  of  the  breast.  In 
that  state  I  found  him  soon  after  Mr.  Bell  had  left  him;  his  pulse 
fiequent  and  small ;  his  skin  but  just  beginning  to  grow  hot,  and 
his  hands  rather  cold.  He  complained  of  general  oppression, 
uneasiness,  and  head-ach.  The  velum  pendulum,  uvula,  and  ton- 
sils, were  of  a  dark  purple  red  ;  but  there  were  no  ulcers  or  aphtha 
on  them  that  1  could  see.  Before  six  at  night,  he  had  much  more 
severe  head-ach  and  oppression,  witli  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea ;  his  pulse  140  and  very  strong ;  his  skin  very  hot,  and  of  a 
bright  red,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  roughness  all  over  it. 

"  Conceiving  this  to  be  a  case  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
in  every  respect,  proper  for  your  cold  practice,  I  lost  no  time 
in  getting  him  taken  out  of  bed,  stripped  and  set  erect  in  a 
tub,  in  which  situation*!  poured  a  gardener's  watering  pan  full  of 
cold  vvater  all  over  him,  from  head  to  foot.  This  relieved  him  a 
good  deal,  and,  as  you  may  believe,  cooled  him  very  effectually ; 
but  before  ten  at  night  tlie  symptoms  had  recurred  with  more  vio- 
lence than  ever.  His  pulse  was  160,  and  very  strong;  his  face 
turbid,  his  eyes  growing  red,  his  skin  very  red  from  head  to  foot, 
and  very  hot.  1  did  not  measure  the  heat  of  his  skin  by  the  ther- 
mometer; but  I  think  it  inust  have  been  at  least  104  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  I  i-mmediately  repeated  the  cold  effusion  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  good  effect.  He  was  immediately  cooled  and  re- 
''reshed,  and  half  an  hour  after  1  found  his  pulse  120,  and  the  heat 
of  his  skin  very  moderate.  He  had  a  pretty  good  night ;  but  be- 
%re  eight  next  inoruing,  was  become  very  hot  again ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  effusion  was  "repeated  in  the  same  manner.  He  said  he 
tlid  not  like  my  way  of  bathing,  and  would  rather  be  bathed  in  his 
own  tub ;  and  as  I  thought,  from  the  state  of  the  symptoms,  that 
there  was  occasion  for  it,  he  was  bathed  in  his  tub,  and  fairly  laid 
under  water,  over  head  and  ears,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
noon,  and  again  at  six  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

"  These  five  good  sousings  in  twenty-four  hours  seemed  to  have 
done  the  business  completely.  The  eruption  was  not  repelled,  but 
the  progress  of  the  local  affection  in  the  throat  seemed  to  be  stop- 
ped. I  could  never  see  any  ulcerations  in  it,  thcugh  I  looked 
carefully  for  them,  in  consequence  of  having  observed  much 
fflctor  of  his  breath  on  the  second  evening.  The  force  of  the  fevex, 
as  to  heat  and  frequency,  and  strength  of  pulse,  was  quite  broken 
after  the  fifth  ducking  ;  to  such  a  degree  even,  that  I  began  to  have 
some  fears  that  the  vis  vitce  might  fail,  and  had  actually  provided 
wine  to  be  at  hand,  to  give  him  from  time  to  time  m  case  of  need  ; 
and  I  saw  him  severalltimes  during  the  night,  .bet%veen  the  second  and 
third  day  of  his  disease.  But  I  found  no  occasion  to  give  him  any 
of  it  •  nor  has  he  had  a  grain  of  medicine,  or  even  a  drop  of  wine, 
during  his  illness ;  so  that  you  must  allow  it  has  been  a  very  tair 
experhnent  of  the  cold  affusion,  as  a  remedv  tor  the  scarlet  fever. 
His  thr.oat  was  quite  well  the  morning  of  the  Imirth  day:  he 
same  day  he  had  some  slight  swelling  of  the  I'l'nds,  but  not  the 
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lM'tiutiet!i  part  uf  what  I  have  often  seen  after  a  seveie  altack  of  the 
•  arliitina  He  is  losing  his  eulitle  by  iU'S(iuainution,  as  was  to  be 
"xuectcil  •  lie  lias  been  washed  with  tepiil  water  and  soap  for  three 
or  four  nigiits.  to  promote  that  des(iuaiuation  and  relieve  the  itch- 
iu-  of  his  skin.  He  lias  not  yet  recovered  ins  flesh  strength,  or 
colour,  but  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so  soon  for  he  has  a  keen  ap- 
petite and  digestion.    This  is  ou\y  the  ninth  day  of  his  disease. 

"  you  ma?  be  sure,  from  this  detail,  that  1  am  perfectly  well 
pleaded  with  your  practice  in  this,  disease,  and  that  I  shall  gladly 
follow  it  in  any  proper  case  of  the  same  kind  that  may  come  under  , 
mv  cire  if  1  am  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
I  ;hall  soon  have  occasion  to  try  it  on  two  other  of  my  sons,  one  of 
them  past  four,  the  other  of  them  almost  two  years  of  age,  and 
both  of  them  of  the  same  sanguine  temperament  ot  their  eldest 
brother  Both  of  these  young  children  were  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion from  their  cousin,  as  much  as  my  eldest  son  was,  and  botli 
ot^them  were  with  him  when  he  sickened,  and  for  two  hours  alter, 
so  that  1  could  have  no  hope  of  preserving  them  fiom  the  contagion  : 

they  have  both  had  the  co«c-;»»^'." 

^  "  Wednesday,  Nov.  9. 

«  Yesterday  afternoon  my  youngest  sou  sickened,  and  had  the 
usual  symptoms  of  oppression,  sickness,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  frequent 
crvincr,  frequent  pulse;  copious  red  eruption  on  the  skin  m  less 
th'an  three  hours  after  he  began  to  be  uneasy,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  increase  of  heat:  his  voice  is  somewhat  afi"ected,  and  hoarse; 
but  he  swallows  liquids  and  solids  without  difiiculty,  so  that  I  have- 
no  great  fears  for  his  throat.  . 

"  Thouf^h  be  was  never  so  hot  as  his  brother,  he  was  washed  m 
a  tub  witfa'cold  water  about  seven  o'clock,  and  again  about  eleven, 
last  nicht,  and  twice  to-day  already  with  tepid  water,  as  he  was  still 
less  hot  than  yesterday,  and  his  feet  even  cool.  He  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  washing  all  the  four  times,  and  has  always  gone  to 
sleep  after  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

"My  other  son  (t"he  four  year  old  gentleman)  has  not  yet  sick- 
ened, but  I  expect  him  to  be  taken  ill  to-night  or  to-morrow  ;  for 
last  night  he  bad  very  little  sleep,  and  frequently  through  the  night 
and  tcwlay  he  has  complained  of  being  tired.  Lassitudines  sponta- 
nea morbos  denunciant  is  one  of  the  oldest  maxims  that  I  know  of 
in  physic.  Whenever  he  sickens,  I  mean  to  treat  him  as  I  have 
done  his  brothers. 

"  Your's,  most  truly, 

"J.Gregory." 

To  the  same. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  10th  Dec.  1803. 

"  I  AM  sure  it  will  give  you  satisfaction  to  know  that  my  .  chil- 
dren have  ALL  done  very  well  under  your  practice  for  the  scarla- 
tina. The  eldest  and  youngest,  though  they  have  not  yet  fnlly 
recovered  their  strength]^  are  recovering  very  fast,  are  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  on  the  whole  so  well  that  they  have  been  out  of  doors 
repeatedly,  both  in  the  carriage  and  on  foot,  though  the  weather 
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has  been  very  cold,  even  with  frost  and  snow  for  some  days.  Roth 
of  them  have  still  some  swelhng  of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  neck,  extending  from  the  ear  almost  to  the  shoulder. 
This  I  think  the  more  remarkable,  as  I  could  see  no  ulceration  of 
the  throat,  and  no  particular  cutaneous  affection  on  the  hairy  scalp 
of  either  of  them.  The  swelled  glands  are  no  longer  painful,  and 
are  already  growing  smaller  and  softer,  so  I  presume  they  will  dis- 
cuss completely  without  any  difficulty. 

"The  four  year  old  gentleman  whom  you  enquire  after,  sick- 
ened on  Monday  morning,  14th  of  November.  He  had  been  com- 
plaining for  five  days,  much  and  frequently,  both  day  and  night, 
of  being  tired  :  at  day-break  on  Monday  he  complained  much  of  the 
head-ach,  and,  upon  looking  at  his  skin,  he  was  found  to  be  from 
head  to  foot  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster.  His  pulse  for  two  days  was 
nearly  as  quick  as  his  elder  brother's  had  been  (from  130  to  150), 
but  it  was  not  near  so  strong  ;  nor  was  his  skin  ever  so  hot  as  his 
elder  brother's  had  been.  He  had  no  vomiting,  or  diarrhoia,'  as 
both  the  others  had,  but  his  body  continued  quite  open  as  in  his 
perfect  health.  Supposing  the  head-ach,  which  in  him  was  very 
severe,  to  proceed  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  being  in  some 
measure  loaded,  I  gave  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  three  grains  of  calomel,  which  did  not  operate  as  a  purge, 
but  soon  and  very  effectually  as  an  emetic,  and  seemed  to  remove 
his  head-ach;  but  as  this  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  after  being  suspended  about  sixteen  hours,  two  good  leeches 
were  applied  to  his  temples,  by  which  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood, 
with  great  and  immediate  relief  to  the  head-ach,  which  has  not 
returned. 

"  The  cure  in  this  boy,  as  in  the  other  two,  was  trusted  to  the 
washing ;  but  as  his  pulse  was  not  very  strong,  nor  bis  heat  very 
great,  the  water  was  not  perfectly  cold,  though  very  gently  tepid ; 
so  little  warm  as  to  make  him  shiver.  It  seems  to  have  succeeded  as 
well  with  him  as  with  either  of  his  brothers. 

"  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  observing  repeatedly  in  the 
youngest  child  (the  two  year  old  gentleman)  the  great  and  imme^ 
tliate  good  effects  of  the  cold  or  tepid  washing,  not  only  in  lessening 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  skin,  but  in  relieving  the 
febrile  oppression  and  uneasiness.  The  little  patient,  who  just 
before  was  crying  very  much,  unable  to  hold  up  his  head,  incapable 
of  being  pleased  or  amused  with  any  thing,  nay  almost  incapable 
of  looking  at  any  thing,  immediately  after  being  washed  (I  mean 
in  two  or  three  minutes),  would  begin  to  look  up  and  take  notice 
of  the  people  near  him ;  then  amuse  himself  witli  llfis  playthings ; 
then  get  upon  his  legs,  and  run  about  upon  the  floor ;  and  at  last  go 
quietly  to  sleep." 

The  safest  and  most  advantageous  time  for  using  the  cold  affu- 
sion is  when  the  exacerbation  is  at  its  height,  or  immediately  after 
its  decfination  has  begun.  This  is  generally  from  six  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  but  may  be  safely  used  at  any  time  of  the 
day  xvhen  there  is  no  sense  of  chilliness  present ;  wheu  the  heat  of  th: 
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•surface  is  steadily  above  what  is  natural ;  ami  when  there  ia  no 
nt^  al  or  profuse  perspiration. 

The  late  Dr  Cunie.  for  several  of  the  lust  years  of  his  usoftil 
life  invariably  employed  Uiis  "  Domestic"  remedy,  viz.  the  affu- 
s  on  of  water!  cold  and  tepid,  in  tlie  diseases  above-mentioned. 
Used  in  the  three  tirst  days  of  fever  the  cold  allusion  generally 
stops  the  disease:  the  same  happy  effect  sometimes  follows  it3 
use  on  the  foi^rth  ot  even  the  fifth  day,  but  sfJdom  later.  Even  m 
tiie  subsequent  stages,  where  the  heat  continues  preternaturally 
areat  and  the  skin  dry,  it  is  ot  great  and  manifest  advantage, 
almost  immediately  relieving  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly restlessness  and  delirium,  and  conducUng  the  disease  to  a 

safe  and  speedier  issue.  /•     i  i 

The  tepid  affusion  (the  water  bemg  8-7°  to  97°  of  Fahrenheit  s 
thermometer)  is  applicable  to  all  the  diseases  to  wliich  thfe  cold 
affusion  is  applicable,  and  possesses  very  considerable  thougii  inferior 
effieacv  It  is,  however,  very  safe,  easy  of  application,  and  m  a 
lii"h  de<»ree  grateful,  and  Dr.  Currie  extended  its  employment  to 
almost  the  whole  class  of  febrile  diseases."  "In  my  prncUce" 
(said  he)  the  cold  and  tepid  afliisions  ar^  very  often  combined  m  me 
same  disease.  While  the  heat  is  great,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  Vas- 
cular action  strong,  I  use  water  perfectly  cold ;  when  these  symi> 
toms  diminish,  I  use  it  cool  (87°  to  75°),  and  as  they  subside  still 
farther,  I  make  it  tepid." 

In  fevers  ai-tsing  from  or  unaccompanied  by  topical  inflammation, 
Dr.  Currie's  experience  does  not  justify  the  use  of  the  cold  affusion: 
though  in  a  great  variety  of  those  cases  the  warm  affusion  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  "  And,"  sayS  he,  "  though  I  have  used 
the  cold  affusion  as  late  as  the  twelfth  and  even  the  fourteenth 
day  of  contagious  fever,  with  safety  and  success,  yet  it  can  only  be 
eraploved  in  this  advanced  period  in  the  instances  in  which  the  heat 
keeps  up  steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  respiration 
continues  free.  In  such  cases  I  have  seen  it  appease  agitation  and 
restlessness,  dissipate  delirium,  and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the  patient 
from  impending  dissolution." 

Every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  afftision  before  the 
patient  is  moved  at  all,  and  much  fatigue,  as  well  as  disquiet,  should 
be  particularly  avoided.  And  after  all,  the  tepid  affusion  may  be 
substituted  for  the  more  powerful  remedy,  in  cases  where  the 
delicacy  of  the  system,  or  the  apprehensions  of  the  bye-stander-s, 
prevent  the  other  fiem  being  employed. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  surgeon  at  Lancaster,  pub- 
lished some  observations  on  the  utility  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  in  the  cure  of  the  scarlet  fever,  which  well  deserve  the  atten 
tion  of  medical  practitioners.    We  shall  state  the  mode  of  practice 
he  recommends  :■ — 

"  When  called  to  a  patient,  in  whatever  stage  of  the  scarlef 
fever,  my  practice,"  says  he,  "  for  two  years  past  has  uniformly 
been  as  follows : — One  drachm  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is 
aiixed  with  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water  in  a  phial,  and  shaken 
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together.  Tliis  quantify  should  be  taken  every  twelve  hours  by  a 
patient  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  But  it  is  preferable 
to  administer  it  iji  draughts,  divided  from  the  quantity  above-men- 
tioned ;  from  two  ounces  to  half  an  ounce,  as  the  patient's  age 
and  situation  require ;  ordering  them  to  be  taken  at  such  periods 
as,  for  an  adult,  to  consume  the  quantity  in  the  time  mentioned  ; 
and  to  younger  patients  smaller  doses,  as  half  a  drachm  or  two 
scruples  of  the  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  By  this  metliod 
tJie  oxygen  gas  is  not  separated  CiUd  lost  each  time  the  phial  ii 
opened,  as  may  easily  be  perceived  by  its  smell  in  the  apartment 
It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  medicine  be  placed  in  a 
dark  situation,  wrapped  in  a  paper,  to  prevent  the  di&oxygenating 
iniluence  of  light. 

Since  the  use  of  this  medicine,  Mr.  B.  says  he  never  had  recourse 
to  emetics,  purgatives,  blisters,  or  diaphoretics.  A  regular  per 
severance  in  the  oxygenant  remedy  has  universally  succeeded. 
"  My  j)atients,"  says  he,  "  rapidly  recovered,  and  are  seldom 
afflicted  with  tliose  complaints  succeeding  the  scarlet  fever,  such 
as  pain  of  the  joints,  paucity  of  urine,  and  universal  anasarcous 
swellings.  Even  when  these  follow,  1  recommend  a  continuance  of 
the  medicine  until  these  symptoms  entirely  disappear,  which  will 
be  found  much  earlier  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  treatment. 
Indeed,  if  the  oxygenated  preparation  be  duly  persevered  in,  I  am 
of  opinion  those  painful  ^nd  distressing  affections  will  rarely  occur, 
t  is  also  possessed  of  this  desirable  property,  that  it  may  be  easily 
taken  by  children,  who  generally  are  the  most  numerous  patients  iu 
this  disease,  and  to  whom  all  medicines  are  administered  with  dif- 
ficulty. I  have  heard  them  repeatedly  cry  for  that  stuff  which 
mended  their  throat  as  they  expressed  it.  Indeed,  in  that  respect, 
its  effects  are  truly  admirable,  far  surpassing  the  disagreeable 
practice  of  gargling  and  syringing,  which  in  numerous  instances, 
even  if  possible  to  do  it,  is  productive  of  mischief.  How  far 
superior,  then,  must  be  a  remedy,  which  by  passing  immediately 
over  the  infected  and  frequently  ulcerated  part,  not  only  gives 
instantaneous  relief,  but  entirely  removes  that  foetid  smell  originat- 
iug,  in  severe  cases,  from  these  parts ! 

Patients  often  wish  to  be  frequently  sipping  a  little  of  the 
oxygenant  liquid,  which  is  not  improper;  but  it  must  always  be 
done  out  of  a  wine-glass,  as  admeasurement  with  a  spoon  is  danger- 
pus  ;  the  oxygen  rapidly  oxydatiug  the  metal  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  by  that  means  conveying  into  the  stomach  a  Doisouous 
fluid  from  which  death  might  ensue."  • . 

Besides  the  internal  use  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  following  Guyton  Morveau  and  others,  recommends 
the  vapour  of  this  acid  for  destroying  contagious  miasmata,  even 
in  rooms  where  the  sick  are  present,  without  tlie  slightest  incon- 

vcnicncc  . 

The  gaseous  oxygenant,  he  observes,  possessed  of  amazing  ex 
pansibility,  diffuses  itself  over  the  mnst  extensive  apartments 
Lavina  nothing  untouched,  and  touching  uothing  it  does  mf 
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appropriate,  rapidly  oxydating  metallic  bodies,  particularly  iron 
and  steel,  which  on  that  "account  should  be  removed ;  and  radically 
destroyiu!?  the  most  otiensive  odours,  tiiereby  rendering  innocuous 
perhaps  tfeadly  contagious  poisons. 

To  completely  purify  any  apartment  where  a  patient  suffers  in 
the  scarlet  fever,  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  so  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  safe,  not  only  to  the  attendants,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily, take  a  china  tea-cup  and  saucer ;  put  into  tile  tea-cup  two 
ounces  of  common  culinary  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  black 
oxyd  of  manganese,  previously  powdered,  with  one  ounce  of  water; 
then  take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid  (spirit  of  vitriol  or 
.'itriolic  acid),  and  pour  a  little  of  it  now  and  then  into  the  tea-cup 
among  the  other  ingredients.  Immediately  an  amazing  quantity  of 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  disengaged  and  difiiised  through 
the  "apartment.  This  should  be  suffered  to  remain  only  a  few 
minutes,  removing  it  out  of  the  room  into  the  staircase,  by  which 
means  the  whole  house  will  become  impregnated  with  this  geous 
oxygeaant.  It  will  be  proper  to  take  it  into  the  room  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  adding  to  it  a  little  fresh  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  replacing  it  in  its  former  situation. 

By  this  simple  plan,  any  prudent  and  attentive  nurse  may,  with 
the  utmost  facility  and  safety,  destroy  contagion  in  any  i>rivate 
apartment,  or  ward  of  an  hospital.  The  gas  extricated  from  com- 
mon salt  by  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed  in  the  Royal  infir- 
mary at  Edmburgh  with  very  great  benefit. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a  continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of  bile,  either  by  vomit 
or  stool,  the  fever  is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious 
fever  generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  summer,  and 
ceases  towards  tlie  approach  of  winter.  It  is  most  frequent  and 
fatal  in  warm  countries,  especially  where  the  soil  is  marshy,  and 
when  great  rains  are  succeeded  by  sultry  heats.  Persons  who  work 
without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  exposed  to  the  night  air,  are 
most  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fever,  it  vnll  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the 
cool  diluting  regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever. — 
The  saline  draught  may  likewise  be  frequently  administered,  and 
the  patient's  body  kept  open  by  clysters  or  mild  purgatives.  But 
if  the  fever  shotsld  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  seldom  be  ne 
cessary.  In  this  case  a  vomit  may  be  administered,  and,  if  the 
body  be  bound,  a  gentle  purge ;  after  which,  the  Peruvian  baik 
will  generally  complete  the  cure- 

In  case  of  a  violent  looseness,  the  patient  must  be  supported  with 
chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartshorn,  and  the  like ;  and  he  may  use 
the  compound  decoction  of  chalk  for  his  ordinary  drihk.  If  a  bloody 
flux  sBrruld  accompany  this  fever,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  raanucr 
reeoramended  under  the  article  Dyscnrm-y 
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When  there  is  a  burning  heat,  and  the  patient  docs  not  sweat, 
that  evacuation  may  be  proiiioted  by  giving  l)iin  three,  four,  oj 
sivX  times  a-day,  a  table-spoonful  of  acetated  tvater  of  ammonia 
(Mindererus's  spirit)  mixed  in  a  cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

It"  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  nialign;mt,  or 
putrid  symptoms,  wliich  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  patient  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  under  these  diseases. 

After  this  fever,  proper  cave  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  relapse 
For  this  purpose  the  patient,  especially  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
ought  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  for  some  twne  after 
he  is  well.    He  should  likewise  abstain  from  all  trashy  fruits,  new 
liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  OR  ST.  ANTHONY'S 

FIRE. 

THIS  disease,  which  in  some  parts  of  Britain  is  called  the  roie, 
attacks  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  between 
the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Persons  of  a  sanguine  or  plctholic 
habit  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people  and 
oregnant  women  ;  and  such  as  have  once  been  afflicted  with  if,  are 
very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  disease, 
and  at  other  times  only  a  symptom  of  some  other  malady.  Every 
part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  erysipelas,  but  it 
most  frequentiy  seizes  the  legs  or  face,  especially  the  latter.  It  is 
most  common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  succeeded  by 
cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES.  The  erysipelas  may  be  occasioned  by  violent  pas- 
sions or  affections  of  the  mind;  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the 
body  has  been  heated  to  a  great  degree,  and  is  immediately  exposed 
to  the  cold  air,  so  that  the  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked,  an 
erysipelas  will  often  ensue.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  drinking 
to  excess,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a  warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing 
that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
structed, or  in  too  small  quantity,  it  may  cause  an  erysipelas.  The 
same  eftect  will  follow  from  the  stoppage  of  m-tificial  evacuations, 
as  issues,  setons,  or  the  like. 

The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  disease  a 
blast,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wmd,  as  they 
term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  rest  them,  when  warm 
and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  tiiey  fall  asleep,  and 
lie  so  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occasions  the  erysipelas.  This 
disease  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  causes,  but  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occasioned  by  cold  caught 
sfter  thf  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued. 

SYMPTOMS.  -The  erysipelas  attacks  with  shivering,  thirit. 
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loss  of  strengtli,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  Ileat,  restlessness,  and 
a  quicit  pulse;  to  which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  sometime^  a 
delirium.    On  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  swells 
becomes  red,  and  small  pustules  appear;  at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  erysipelas  seizes  the  foot,  the  parts  contiguous  swell, 
the  skin  shines ;  and,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  will  ascend  to  the 
leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  tace,  it  swells,  appears  red,  arid  the  skin  is 
covered  with  small  piatules  filled  with  clear  water.  One  ot  both 
eyes  are  generally  closed  with  a  swelling ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  nostrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  pa- 
tient drowsy,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

If  the  erysipelas  affects  the  breast,  it  swells  ana  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hard,  with  great  pain,  ami  is  apt  to  suppurate.  There  is  a 
violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the  side  affected,  where  an  abscess  is 
often  formed. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  swellihg  subsides,  the  heat  and  pain  abate, 
the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls 
off  in  scales,  the  danger  is  over. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a  very  sensible 
part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the  red  colour  changes 
into  a  hvid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a  mortification.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  but  comes  to  a  suppuration;  in 
which  case  fistulas,  a  grangrene,  or  mortification,  often  ensue. ' 

Such  as  die  of  this  disease  are  cotilmonly  carried  off  by  the  fever 
which  is  attended  with  diflrcttfty  of  breathing,  and  sometimes  with 
a  delirium  and  great  dttrtvsiness.  They  generally  die  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN.  In  the  erysipelafg  the  patient  thust  neither  h6 

kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  eithef  of  these  extremes  will  tend'  to 
make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded  against.    When  the 
disease  is  mild,  it  vvill  be  suflicient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors 
without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  afld  to  promote  tile'  petspiration 
by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  slendet,  and  of  a  moderately  coolifi<^  and 
moistening  quality,  as  groat-grael,  panado,  chicken  or  barley-broth 
with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  <tc.  avoiding  flesh, 'fish,  strona  drink' 
spices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  infl^e  the 
blood :  The  drink  may  be  barley-water,  afn  infusion  of  elder- 
flowers,  common  whey,  and  such  like. 

But  if  the  pulse  be  low,  and  the  spirits  suflk,  the  patient  must 
be  supported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of  a  cordial  irafme  His 
food  may  be  sago-gruel,  with  a  little  wine,  and  nourishing  broths, 
taken  m  small  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE.  In  this  disease  much  rtfschfcf  is  often  ddii6 ' 

by  medrome,  especially  by  extefmd  applications.  Pcopy/,  when 
they  see  an  inflammation,  irtiiJiud lately  think    llr.it  something 
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ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  Tliis  indeed  is  necessary  in  large  {*hleg* 
mons ;  but  in  an  erysipelas  the  safer  course  is  to  apply  nothing. 
Almost  all  ointments,  salves,  and  plaisters,  being  of  a  greasy  nature, 
tend  rather  to  obstruct  and  repel,  than  promote  any  discharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  it  is  neither  safe  to  pro- 
mote a  suppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The 
erysipelas  in  many  respects  resembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  soft  flannel,  are  the 
safest  applications  to  the  part.  These  not  only  defend  it  from  the 
external  air,  but  likewise  promote  the  perspiration,  which  has  a 
great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  disease.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a  mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affected,  which 
is  far  from  being  improper.  ^ 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  erysipelas ;  but  this  likewise  requires 
caution.  If  however  the  fever  be  high,  the  pnlse  hard  and  stroHg, 
and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  prope*-  to  bleed ;  but  the  quan- 
tity must  be  regulated  by  these  circumstances,  and  tne  operation 
repeated  as  the  symptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has  beea 
accustomed  to  strong  liquors,  and  the  disease  attacks  his  head, 
bleeding  I's  absolutely  necessary. 

Bathin<^  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  when 
the  disease  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  excellent  eftect  It 
tends  to  make  a  dciivation  from  the  head,  and  seldom  fails  to  re  leve 
the  patient.  When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  sharp 
sinapisms,  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  for  the  same 

^"frcases  where  bleeding  is  requisite,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effected  by  emollient  clysters 
or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed,  recommend 
very  large  doses  of  nitre  in  the  erysipelas  ;  but  nitre  seldom  sits 
easy  on  the  stomach  when  taken  in  large  doses.  It  is,  however  one 
of  the  best  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high. 
Half  a  drachm  of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be 
taken  in  the  patient's  ordinary  drink  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  erysipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  seizes  the  head 
so  as  to  occasion  a  delirium  or  stupor,  it  is  absolirtely  necessary  to 
open  the  body.  If  clysters  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this 
effect,  stronger  ones  must  be  given.  Bhstermg  plaisters  must 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  sharp 
cataplasms  laid  to  tlie  soles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  and  the  part  has  a 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  promote  suppura- 
tion, which  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  ripemng  poultices, 
with  saffron,  warm  fomentations,  a.id  such  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part  shews  a  ten- 
dency to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered. 
It  may  betaken  along  with  acids,  as  /f^«"^^d»n  the  small- 
pox or  in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  must 
Zt  however,\e  trifled  with,  as  the  patient's  life  is  at  stjke  A 
drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,   if  the  symptom-s  be 
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ChrentcHing,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
or  tlie  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  api)liod  to  tlie  part, 
and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewise  be  proper  in  this  case, 
to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  aftccted  witii 
u  strong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  scorbutic  erysipelas,  which  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  time,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give 
gentle  laxatives,  and  such  things  as  purify  the  blood  and  promote 
the  perspiration.  Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked 
by  opening  medicines,  the  decoction  of  woods  may  be  drank,  after 
which  a  course  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

But  the  editor  must  here  observe,  tliat  in  tlie  form  in  whicli 
erA'sipelatous  inflammation  often  occurs  now,  it  is  in  many  cases 
most  successfully  combated  by  the  exhibition  of  the  cinchona. 
Take  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  one  pint,  compound  tincture 
of  Peruvian  bark  one  ounce,  powder  of  Peruvian  bark  half 
an  ounce,  mixed  :  the  dose  four  table  spoonfuls  every  four  or  sii 
hours. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  erysipelas  ought 
carefully  to  guard  against  all  violent  passions ;  to  abstain  from 
strong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  viscid,  and  highly  nourishing  food. 
They  should  likewise  take  sufficient  exercise,  carefully  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk, 
and  such  fruits,  herbs,  and  rooti,  as  are  of  a  cooling  quality  ;  and 
their  drink  onght  to  be  small-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  such  like. 
They  should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  long  costive.  If  that 
cannot  be  prevented  by  suitable  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
frequently  a  gentle  dose  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive 
electuary,  or  some  other  mild  purgative. 

If  the  erysipelas  attack  the  lower  extremities,  dissolve  two  ounces 
of  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  one  dradmi  of  calcined  magnesia,  in 
two  pints  of  boihng  water  ;  take  six  table-spoonfuls,  or  a  gill,  every 
morning.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  costive  habit,  the  dose  may  be 
doubled.  Bathe  the  affected  leg,  and  apply  linen  cloths  frequently 
moistened  with  the  following  lotion  :  good  vinegar  four  ounces, 
acetated  ceruse  (commonly  called  sugar  of  kad)  two  drachms, 
spring  water  two  pints,  mixed. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

THIS  is  sometimes  a  primary  disease,  but  oftener  only  a 
symptom  of  some  other  malady;  as  the  inflammatory,  eruptive, 
or  spotted  fever,  &c.  It  is  very  common,  however,  as  a  pri- 
mary  disease  in  warm  climates,  and  is  most  incident  to  persons 
about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.    The  passionate,  the  studiou£v 
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and  those  whose  nervous  system  is  irritable  in  a  hig^h  degree,  aK 
most  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.  This  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  night  watch. 

ing,  especially  when  joined  with  hard  study ;  it  may  likewise 
proceed  from  hard  drinkine,  anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is 
often  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  usual  CTacualions;  as  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  customary  discharges,  of  women,  &e. 
Sudi  as  imprudently  expose  themselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
especially  by  sleeping  witliout  doors  in  a  hot  season,  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  are  often  suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  so  as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents 
are  imprudently  used  in  an  erysipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  sometimes  the  consequence.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or  bruises  upon  the 
head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  ^Tlie  symptoms  which  usually  precede  a  true 

inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain  of  the  head,  redness  of  the  eye^ 
a  violent  flushing  of  the  face,  disturbed  sleep,  or  a  total  waftt  of 
it,  great  dryness  of  the  skin,  costiveness,  a  retention  of  urifte,  a 
small  dropping  of  blood  fioin  the  nose,  singing  of  the  ears,  aud 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  symptoms  in  general.  *re 
similar  to  those  of  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  pulse  indeed  is 
often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling ;  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  and 
contracted.  When  the  brain  itself  is  inflamed,  the  pulse  is  always 
soft  and  low  ;  but  when  the  inflammation  onl^  affects  the  integu- 
ments of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  njater,  it  is  hard.  A  re- 
markable quickness  of  hearing  is  a  common  symptom  of  this  dis- 
ease; but  that  seldom  continues  long.  Anotlier  usual  symptom  ii 
a  great  throbbing  or  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples. 
Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  seldom 
comphiins  of  thirst,  and  even  refuses  driuk.  The  mmd  chiefly  runs 
upon  such  objects  as  have  before  made  a  deep  impression  on  it;  and 
sometiaies,  from  a  sullen  silence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a  suddea 
quite  outrageous. 

A  constant  trembling  and  starting  pf  the  tendons  is  an  unfavoura- 
ble symptom,  as  are  also  a  suppression  of  urinp ;  a  total  want  oi 
sleep;  a  constant  spitting;  a  grinding  of  the  teeth;  which  last 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  convulsion.  When  a  phrenitis  suc- 
ceeds an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the 
throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a  translation  of  the  disease  from  these 
parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  shews  tlie 
necessity  of  proper  evacua^tions,  and  the  danger  of  repellente  in  all 
inflammatory  diseases. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  a  free  perspiration,  a  copious  dis 
r-harge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  tlie  bleedmg  piles,  a  plentiful  dis- 
r'liaige  of  urine  which  lets  fall  a  copious  sediment.    Sometimes  the 
disease  is  carried  off  by  a  looseness,  and  m  women  by  an  excessiv< 
liow  of  the  menses,  .  - 

As  this  disease  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  davs.  it  requires  U^c 
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most  speedy  applications.  When  it  is  prolonged,  or  improperly 
treated,  it  sometimes  entls  in  madness,  or  a  kind  of  stupidity  winch 
continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  altendad  to,  viz.  to  les- 
sen the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation 
towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Com- 
pany, noise,  and  every  thing  that  affects  tlie  senses  or  disturbs  the 
imagination,  increases  the  disease.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful ; 
for  which  reason  the  patient's  chamber  ought  to  be  a  little  darkened, 
and  he  should  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a  tendency  to  sooth  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought 
the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  lest  it  should  occa- 
sion a  gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the  consequence  of 
this  disease. 

The  patient  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  soothed  and  humoured 
in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will  ruffle  his  mind,  and  increase 
his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be 
obtained,  or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  positively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promise  of  having  them 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  some  other  excuse.  A 
little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  set  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  less  than  a  positive  refusal.  In  a 
word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  used  to  be  delighted  with,  when 
in  health,  may  here  be  tried;  as  pleasing  stories,  soft  music,  or 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  sooth  the  passions  and  compose  the 
mind.  Boerhaave  proposes  several  mechanical  experiments  for  tliis 
purpose ;  as  the  soft  noise  of  water  distilling  by  drops  into  a  basin, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform  sound] 
if  low  and  continued,  has  a  tendency  to  procure  sleep,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  of  service. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
substances ;  as  panado,  and  water-gruel,  shai-pened  with  jelly  of 
currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe  fruits  roasted  or  boiled,  jellies, 
preser\es,  &c.  The  druik  small,  diluting,  and  cooling;  as  whey, 
Irarley-water,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter 
not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewise  more  bene- 
ficial, as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE.  ^In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nothing  more 

certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a  free  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose.  When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means 
o  be  stopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applyin?  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nose  does  not  hap- 
pen spontaaeousfy,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  patting  a  straw  or  any 
sharp  body  up  the  nostrils. 

Blecfiing  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the  liead ;  but 
as  tJns  operation  cannot  always  be  performed,  wc  should  recom- 
mend in  Its  stead  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient  s 
pulse  ami   »i>irits  are   so   low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
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w  ilh  tlie  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  These 
not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but,  by  being 
applied  nearer  to  the  part  affected,  generally  give  more  immediate 
relief. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  htemorrhoidal  veins  is  likewise  of 
great  service,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted.  If  llie  pa- 
tient has  been  subject  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  discharge 
has  been  stopped,  every  method  must  be  tried  to  restore  it;  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  setting  over  the  steams  of 
warm-water,  sharp  clysters,  or  suppositories  made  of  honey,  al  les, 
and  rock-salt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occasioned  by  the  stx)j>- 
page  of  evacuation  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the  menses, 
issues,  setons,  or  such  like,  all  means  must  be  used  to  restore  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  or  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead. 

The  patient's  body  must  be  kept  open  by  stimulating  clysters 
or  smart  purges;  and  small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently 
to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more, 
if  the  case  be  dangerous,  may  be  used  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  shoul'd  be  shaved  and  frequently  rubbed  with  vinegar 
and  rose-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mixture  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  the  temples.  Cold  water  may  be  poured  upon  it;  or 
even  ice  applied.  The  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  soft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  con 
stantly  applied  to  them.  •  . 

If  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  these 
medicines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  blistering-plaster  to  the 

whok  head.  . 

Smart  purges,  as  calomel  in  doses  of  five  to  eight  grains,  and 
opiates,  are  also  sometimes  necessary  in  this  disease. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE  F-YES. 

THIS  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  external  injuries ;  as  blows, 
burns,  bruises,  and  the  like.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  d  ust, 
quick-lime,  or  other  substances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  1 1  is 
often  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations ;  as  the 
healing  of  old  sores,  drying  up  of  issues,  the  suppressing  of  gentle 
morning  sweats,  or  of  the  sweating  of  the  feet  &c.  Long  expo- 
sure to  the  night  air,  especiaKy  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  what- 
ever suddenly  checks  the  perspiration,  especially  after  the  bod  y  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
Viewing  snow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a  long  time,  or  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  sun,  a  clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object,  will  hke- 
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vrise  occasion  this  malady.  A  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to 
very  briijlit  light  will  often  have  the  same  eU'et  t. 

Nothiu"  njore  certainly  ocoasions  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
than  ni"^ht-watchiug,  especially  reading  or  writing  by  candle-light. 
Drinking  spirituous  liquors,  and  excess  of  venery,  are  likewise  very 
hurtftil  io  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  several 
kinds  of  fuel,  are  also  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  proceeds  from  a  venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a  scrophulous 
or  <'outy  habit.  It  may  hkewise  be  occasioned  by  hairs  m  the  eye-lids 
turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
epidemic,  especially  after  wet  seasons ;  and  I  have  freciuently  known 
it  prove  infectious,  particularly  to  those  who  lived  m  the  same  house 
with  the  patient. 

It  may  be  occasioned  by  moist  air,  or  living  m  low  damp  houses, 
especially  in  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  situations. 
In  children  it  of^ea  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  scab- 
bed heads,  a  running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  discharge  of 
that  kind.  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  often  succeed  the  small-pox  or 
measles,  especially  in  children  of  a  scrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS.  An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with 

acute  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to 
bear  the  light,  and  sometimes  he  feels  a  pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eye? 
were  pierced  with  a  thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full 
of  motes,  or  thinks  he  sees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are 
filled  with  a  scalding  rheum,  which  rushes  forth  in  great  quantities, 
whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulse  is  generally 
<iuick  and  hard,  with  some  degree  of  fever.  When  the  disease  is 
violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  swell,  and  there  is  a  throbbing  or 
pulsation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  especially  from  an  external 
cause,  is  easily  cured ;  but  when  the  disease  is  violent,  and  conti- 
nues long,  it  often  leaves  specks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimness  of  sight, 
and  sometimes  total  blindness. 

If  the  patient  be  seized  with  a  looseness,  it  has  a  good  effect  ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  passes  from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it 
were  by  infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable  symptom.  But  when  the 
disease  is  accompanied  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight. 

REGIMEN.  ^The  diet,  unless  in  scrophulous  cases,  can 

hardly  be  too  spare,  especially  at  the  beginning.  The  patient 
must  abstain  from  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature.  His  food 
should  consist  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels. 
His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and 
such  like. 

The  patient's  chamber  must  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes  shaded  by 
a  coYer,  so  as  to  exclude  the  Kglit,  but  not  to  press  upon  the 
eyes.  He  should  not  look  at  a  candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous 
object;  and  ought  to  avoid  all  smoke,  as  the  fiimes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  ,hing  that  may  cause  coughing,  sneezing,  or  vomiting.  He 
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should  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  eitncr  ot  body  or 
mind,  and  encouraging  sleep  as  much  as  possible. 

MEDICINE.  ^This  is  one  of  those  diseases  wherein  great 

hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications.  Almost  every  person 
pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes. 
These  remedies  generally  consist  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 
other  external  applications,  which  "do  mischief  twenty  times  for 
once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious 
how  they  use  such  things,  as  even  the  pressure  upon  the  eyes  often 
iircreases  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  always  neces- 
sary. This  should  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affected  as  pos- 
sible. An  adult  may  lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  If  it  should  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  "the  neck,  the  same  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any 
other  part  of  tlie  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  .he  temples,  or  under  the  eyes,  with 
ood  effect.  The  wounds  must  be  suffered  to  bleed  for  some  hours, 
and  if  the  bleed4ng  stop  soon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cloths  dipt  in  warn  water.    In  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  this  operation  several  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
The  patient  may  take  a  small  dose  of  vitriolated  natron  (Glauber's 
salts),  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  second  or  third  day,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  with  senna.  If  these  be  not  agreeable,  gentle 
doses  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a  little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or 
any  other  mild  purgative,  will  answer  the  same  end.  The  patient 
at  the  same  time  must  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea,  whey,  or 
any  other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewise  to  take,  at 
bed  time,  a  large  draught  of  very  weak  wme-whey,  m  order 
to  promote  perspiration.  His  feet  and  legs  must  frequently  be 
batlred  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  shaved  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  and  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water.  This  has  often 
a  remarkably  good  effect.  _ 

If  the  inflfMnmation  does  not  yield  to  these  evacuatioHS,  bhster- 
hig-plasters  must  be  appHed  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  or 
upon  the  neok,  and  kept  open  for  some  time  by  the  mild  blister- 
m<r  ointment.  I  have  seldom  linown  these,  if  long  enough  kept 
open  fail  to  remove  the  most  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes; 
but  for  this  purpose  it  le  often  necessary  to  continue  the  discharge 
for  several  weeks. 

When  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  I  have  seen  very 
extraordinary  effects  ftom  a  seton  in  the  neck,  or  between  Uie 
shoulders,  especially  the  latter.  It  should  he  put  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  L  direction  of  the  spine,  a.id  m  tbe  middle 
between  the  shoulder  blades.  It  may  be  dressed  twice  a  day  with 
ointment  of  yellow  wa.  (yellow  basilicon).  I  have  known  paUen^ 
who  bad  been  bhnd  for  a  considerable  time,  recover  sight  by  means 
of  a  seton  placed  as  above.    When  the  selon  is  put  across  the 
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iieck,  it  soon  wears  out,  unci  is  both  more  piiiuful  anil  troubleiome 
tlian  between  the  shoulders  ;  besides,  it  leaves  a  disagreeable  mark, 
aud  does  not  discharge  so  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great,  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  at  least  all  night ;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with 
'ukewarm  milk  and  watea-  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  which  is  soojetimes  the  case,  he  may 
take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
syriy)  of  white  poppies,  over  night,  more  or  less,  according  to  his 
age,  or  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  still  remain  weak 
and  tender,  tney  may  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  with  cold 
water  and  a  little  brandy,  six  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  A  method  should  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  bfS 
quite  immersed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it  should  be  kept 
for  some  time.  I  have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and 
vinegar,  as  good  a  strengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  collyriunis. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  pyoceeds  from  a  scrophulous 
habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obstinate.  In  this  case  the  patient's 
diet  must  not  be  too  low,  and  be  may  be  allowed  to  drink  small 
negus,  or  now  and  then  a  glass  of  wine.  The  most  proper  medi- 
cine is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  either  given  in  substance, 
or  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  cinchona  in  powder,  with  two  drachms  ot 
Winter's  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  English  quart  of  water  to  a 
pint :  when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice  root  sliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  strained.  Two,  three,  or 
four  table-spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impossible  to.  say  how  long 
this  medicine  should  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  sooner  performed 
in  some  than  in  others;  but  in  general  it  requires  a  considerable 
time  to  produce  any  lasting  effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  'that  quicksilver teith  SM/pAMr  (^ thiol's  mine- 
ral) never  fails  in  obstinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  scrophu- 
lous ones,  if  given  in  a  sufficient  dose,  and  duly  persisted  in.* 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of  mercury  may 
be  of  singular  service  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  administered  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  by 
persons  of  skill  in  physic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to  see  if  any 
hairs  be  turned  inwards  or  pressing  upon  them.  These  ought  to  be 
removed  by  plucking  them  out  with  a  pair  of  small  pincers. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease  ought 
constantly  to  have  an  issue  in  one  or  both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purg- 
ing in  the  spring  and  autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  such  per- 
sons. They  ought  likewise  to  live  with  tlie  greatest  regularity 
avoiding  strong  liquor  and  every  thing  of  a  heating  ouality.  Above 
all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and  late  studies. 
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As  most  people  are  fond  of  using  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
lliis  and  other  diseases  of  tlie  eyes,  we  have  inserted  some  of  the 
most  approved  forms  of  these  medicines  in  tlie  Apjiendix,  See 
Appendix,  Eye-water  and  Eye-salve. 


CHAP,  xxvni. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THF 

THROAT. 

THIS  disease  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  is  most  fatal  to  young  people  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES.  In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  as 

other  inflammatory  disorders,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or 
whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat 
is  often  occasioned  by  omitting  some  part  of  the  covering  usually 
worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm, 
by  riding  or  walking  against  a  cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing 
that  greatly  cools  the  throat  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  tlie  neglect  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  customary 
evacuation. 

Singing,  speaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  strains  the  throat, 
may  likewise  cause  an  inflammation  of  that  organ.  I  have  often 
known  the  quinsey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after 
sitting  long  in  a  warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  singing  with 
vehemence,  were  so  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night- 
air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very- 
apt  to  occasion  this  malady.  It  is  likewise  frequently  occasioned 
by  continuing  long  in  a  moist  place,  sitting  near  an  open  window, 
sleeping  in  a  damp  bed,  sitting  in  a  room  that  has  been  newly 
plastered,  &c.  I  know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a  sore  throat 
if  they  sit  even  but  a  short  time  in  a  room  that  has  been  lately 
washed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewise  inflame  the  throat,  and  oc- 
casion a  quinsey.  It  may  also  proceed  from  bones,  pins,  or  other 
sharp  substances,  sticking  in  the  throat ;  or  from  the  caustic  fumes 
of  metals,  and  minerals,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the 
breath.    This  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS.— — The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evident 
from  inspection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and  swelled ;  besides,  tlie 
patient  complains  of  pain  in  swallowing.  His  pulse  is  quick  and 
hard  with  other  symptoms  of  a  fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  gene- 
rally'covered  with  a  tough  coat  ot  a  whitish  colour,  and  the  pati- 
ent spits  a  tough  phlegm.  As  the  swelling  and  inflammation  in- 
crease the  breathing  and  swallowing  become  more  ditficuH ;  the 
pain  affects  Uie  ears:  the  eyes  generally  appear  red ;  and  the  face 
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swells.  The  patient,  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himself  in  an  erect 
posture,  being  in  tUuiger  of  suftbcation :  there  is  a  constant  nausea, 
or  inclination" to  vomit ;  and  the  drink,  instead  of  passing  into  the 
stomach  is  often  returned  by  the  nose.  The  patient  is  some- 
times starred  at  last,  merely  from  an  inability  to  swallow  any  kind 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  straitness  of  the  breast, 
and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though  the  pain  in  svyallowing 
be  very  "reat,  yet  while  the  patient  breathes  easy,  there  is  not  so 
much  dancer.  An  external  swelling  is  no  unfavourable  symptom  ; 
but  if  it  suddenly  falls,  and  the  disease  affects  the  breast,  the  dai>- 
get  is  very  great.  When  a  quinsey  is  the  consequence  of  some 
other  disease  which  has  already  weakened  the  patient,  his  situa- 
tion is  dangerous.  A  frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a  swelled  tongue, 
a  pale  ghastly  countenance,  and  coldness  of  the .  extremities,  are 

fatal  symptoms.  .    •  n 

REGIMEN.  -The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  all  respects 

the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony.  The  food  must  be 
light,  and  in  small  quantities,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  "weak,  and 
diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  patient  be  kept  easy  and  quiet. 
Violent  aff"ections  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may 
prove  fatal.  He  should  not  even  attempt  to  speak  but  in  a  low 
voice.  Such  a  degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a  constant,  gentle 
sweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be 
raised  a  little  higher  than  usual. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm :  foj  which 
purpose  several  folds  of  soft  flannel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That 
alone  will  often  remove  a  slight  complaint  of  the  throat,  especially 
if  apphed  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  observing  the  pro- 
priety of  a  custom  which  prevails  among  the  peasants  in  Scotland. 
When  they  feel  any  uneasiness  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a  stocking 
about  it  all  night.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places 
it  passes  for  a  charm,  and  the  stocking  is  applied  with  particular 
ceremonies  :  the  custom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and 
should  never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapped 
up  all  night,  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day, 
but  a  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflam- 
mation be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a  medicine  very  much  in  esteem  for 
complaints  of  the  throat;  and  indeed  it  is  of  some  use.  It  should 
be  almost  constantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  doWn  lei- 
surely. It  may  likewise  be  mixed  in  the  patient's  drink,  or  taken 
any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  cur- 
rants, or  of  mulberries,  may  be  used  in  its  stead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may  be  made 
of  sage-tea,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  honey,  or  by  adding  to  hall 
an  English  pint  of  the  pectoral  decoction,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  same  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  be  used 
Jhrce  or  four  times  a-day  ;  and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough 
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viscid  plilfegm,  the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  sharp  and  clean- 
sing by  adding  to  it  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  sal  ammotiiac. 
Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark 
of  the  black  currant-bush ;  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  these 
are  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  disease  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the  feet  and 
legs  in  lukewarm  water  is'  more  apparent;  that  practice  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  be  neglected.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep' 
warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  use  a  spare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  it  would  seldom  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger ;  but  when  these  pre- 
cautions are  neglected,  and  the  disease  becomes  violent,  it  is  pro- 
per to  employ  more  powerful  medicines. 

MEDICINE. — — An  inflammation  of  the  throat  being  a  most 
acute  and  dangerous  distemper,  which  sometimes  takes  off  the  pa- 
tient very  suddenly,  it  will  be  proper,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  a|j- 
pear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  re- 
peat the  operation  as  circumstances  require. 

The  body  should  likewise  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may 
cither  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  a  de- 
coction of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  erysipelas.  These  may  be  increased 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
desired  effect. 

I  have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a  bit  of  sat  prttnel,  or 
purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  down  as  it  melted. 
This  promotes  the  discharge  of  saliva,  by  which  means  it  answere 
the  end  of  a  gargle,  while  at  the  same  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by 
promoting  the  discharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewise  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with 
a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  seldom  fails  to  produce'  some 
good  effects.  At  the  same  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  co^- 
vered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the 
skin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other  exter- 
nal applications  are  recommended  in  this  disease,  as  a  swallow's 
nest,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew's  ears,  album  Grae- 
cum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  these  to  be  prefer- 
able to  a  common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  shall  take  no 
farther  notice  of  them. 

Dr.  Home  recommends  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a  specific  in  this 
disease.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder  may  be  made  into 
an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder-berries,  or  the  jeHy  of  currants 
for  a  dose,  and  repeated  occasionally. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in  violent  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat  is  very  beneficial ;  and  in  bad  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  a  blistering-plaster  quite  across  the  throat,  so  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plasters  are  taken  oft',  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  issue  ointment,  till 
the  inliamniation  is  gone;  otherwise,  upon  tlieir  diying  up,  tin 
patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a  relapse. 
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When  the  patient  has  beeu  treated  as  abovt^,  a  siippuratiou  sel- 
dom happens.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case,  in  spite  of 
all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When  the  inHamuiation  and  swelling 
contume,  and  it  is  eviilent  that  a  suppuration  wiU  ensue,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  steam  of  warm  water  iiito  the  throat 
throujih  a  tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewise  to  be 
applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a  roasted  fig  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth. 

It  sometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that  the 
swelling  is  so  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing  from  getting 
down  into  the  stomach.  In  this  case  tlie  patient  must  inevitably 
perish,  unless  he  can  be  supported  in  some  other  way.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  nourishing  clysters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  etc.  Patients  have  often  be«n  supported  by  these  for 
several  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke ;  and  afterwards  they  have 
recovered. 

Not  only  the  swallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is  often  prevented 
by  the  tumour.  In  this  case  nothing  can  save  the  patient's  life 
but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often 
done  with  success,  no  person,  in  such  desperate  circumstances 
ought  to  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  operation  ;  but  as  it  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  surgeon,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  give 
any  directions  about  it. 

When  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  not  attended  with  an  acute 
paiu  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an  obstruction  of  the 
glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  something  that  may 
gently  stimulate  the  glands,  as  a  decoction  of  figs  with  vinegar  and 
honey ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  mustard,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  spirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  used  where  there  are 
signs  of  an  inflammation,  -  This  species  of  angina  has  various 
names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap  of  the  iiiroat,  the 
falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the  ears,  &c.  Accordingly,  to 
remove  it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
thrust  their  fingers  under  his  jaw,  &c.;  all  which  practices  are  at 
best  useless,  and  often  hurtfnl. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  inflammations  in  the  throj^t,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  disease,  ought  to  hve  temperate.  Such  as  do  not 
choose  to  obsen'e  this  rule,  must  have  frequent  recourse  to 
pnrging  and  other  evacuations,  to  discharge  the  superfluous 
humours.  They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
should  abstain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  astrmtrent  or 
stimulating  nature.  * 

Violent  exercise,  by  mcreasing  the  motion  and  force  of  the 
plo<jd  is  apt  to  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  especially 
It  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  suffered 
suddenly  to  cool.  Those  who  would  avoid  tliis  disease  ousht, 
therefore,  after  speaking  aloud,  singing,  running,  drinking  warm 
Uquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  strain  the  throat,  or  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool 
gradually,  and  to  wrap  some  additional  covering  about  their  necks 
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I  have  often  known  persons  who  have  been  subject  to  sore 
tlnoats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only  wearing  a 
riband,  or  a  bit  of  flannel,  constantly  about  their  necks,  or  by 
wearing  thicker  shoes,  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or  the  like.  These 
may  seem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  eflect.  There  is  danger  in- 
deed in  leaving  them  oft'  after  a  person  has  been  accustomed  to 
them  •  but  surely  the  inconvenience  of  using  such  things  for  life  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  neglect 

of  them.  ,     ,     /•  1  1 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  ot  the  throat  con 
tinue  swelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous.  This  complaint  u 
not  easily  removed,  and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too 
frequent  application  of  strong  stimulating  and  styptic  medicines. 
The  best  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-daj 
with  a  decoction  of  figs,  sharpened  a  little  v/ith  the  elixir  ol 
vitriol  or  with  good  vinegar  :  the  vinegar  procured  from  pickled 
walnuts  is  excellent  for  this  purpose;  it  may  be  diluted  with  water 
and  honey. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  OR  PUTRID  ULCER 
OUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  fjuiosey  is  but  little  known  in  the  northern  part* 
of  Britain,  though,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more 
southern  counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  those  who  are  hardy  and 
robust.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  most  frequent  alter 
a  long  course  of  damp  or  sultry  weather,  _ 

CAUSES  ^This  is  evidently  a  contagious  distemper,  antt  is 

generally  communicated  by  infection.  Whole  families,  and  even 
entire  villages,  often  receive  the  infection  from  one  person.  lUis 
oueht  to  pSt  people  upon  their  guard  against  going  near  such  pa 
tients  as  labour  under  the  disorder;  as  by  that  means  they  endan 
leTnotonly  their  own  lives,  but  hkewise  those  of  their  friend, 
and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  inahgnan 
fevers  may  likewise  occasion  the  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat,  as 
unwholesome  air,  damaged  provisions,  neglect  of  cleanbness,  o. 

SYMPTOMS  It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  shivering  and 

heat  The  pulse  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  generall> 
continues  so'through  tie  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  patie^J 
complains  greatly  of  weakness  and  oppression  of  the  breast  hi. 
3s  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  set  upright;  ht 
sCubled  with  a  nausea,  'and  often  w^lth  a  vomiting  or  Pui^ng 
The  two  latter  are  most  common  in  children.  The  eyes  appeal 
?ed  and  watery,  and  the  face  swells.  The  urine  is  at  first  pal 
andmide;  but  as  the  disease  advances  it  turns  more  ot  a  jel 
lowish  colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moist  w  ch 
llTtWiShe"  this  from  an  inflammatory  disease.    Upon  looKmj; 

thU  it  Ippcais  swelled,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour 
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Pale  or  ash-colauif d  spots,  however,  are  licre  and  there  inter- 
spersed ;  and  soinfliiiK.'s  one  broad  patcli  or  spot  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  surrounded  with  liorid  red, 
only  appears.  These  whitish  spots  or  sloughs  cover  so  many 
ulcers. 

An  efflorescence  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms,  breast,  and 
fingers,  about  the  second  or  third  day,  is  a  common  symptom  of 
this  disease.  When  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  gene- 
rally ceaae. 

There  is  often  a  slight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the  face  fre- 
quently appears  bloated,  and  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  red  and  in- 
tiamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a  disagreeable  putrid  smell, 
and  his  breath  is  vei-y  oftensive. 

The  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat  may  be  distinguished  from  tlie 
mflamniatory  by  the  vomiting  and  looseness  with  which  jt  is  gene- 
rally ushered  in ;  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a  white 
or  livid  coat ;  and  by  tlie  excessive  weakness  of  the  patient ;  with 
other  symptoms  of  a  putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  symptoms  are,  an  obstinate  purging,  extreme 
weakness,  dimness  of  sight,  a  livid  or  black  colour  of  the  spots, 
and  frequent  shiverings,  with  a  weak,  fluttering  pulse.  If  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin  suddenly  disappears,  or  becomes  of  a  livid  co- 
lour, with  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

If  a  gentle  sweat  breali  out  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
continue  with  a  slow,  firm,  and  equal  pulse ;  if  tlie  sloughs  cast 
off  La  a  kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  soft  and  free,  with  a  lively  colour  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a  salutary  crisis.  The  malignity 
of  tills  disease,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  render  the  best 
medical  advice  necessary. 

REGIMEN.  The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  for  the 

most  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it. 
His  food  must  be  nourishing  and  restorative ;  as  sago-gruel,  with 
red-wine,  jellies,  strong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  gene- 
rous, and  of  an  antiseptic  quality;  as  red-wine  negus,  white-wine 
whey,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE.  The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quinsey  is  en- 

Urely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory.  All 
evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient, 
must  be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, are  likewise  hurtful.  If  a  laxative  is  necessaiy,  give  the  fol- 
lowing :— Simple  infiision  of  senna  six  ounces,  tartarized  kali  one 
ounce,  mix  and  dissolve  it  in  powder  of  tartarized  antimony  two 
grains.  Of  this  cathartic  mixture  give  the  patient  four  table 
spoonfuls  :  the  dose  may  be  repeated  every  third  hour  till  costive- 
Jiess  is  removed.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be  used  with 
safety,  and  these  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a  great  nausea,  or  inclination  to  vo- 
ni\%,  the  patient  must  drink  an  infusion  of  green-tea,  camomile- 
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flowers,  or  carduus  benedictus,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  stomach. 
If  tliese  are  not  sufficient,  lie  may  take  a  few  grams  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit.  ,  ,  ., 

If  the  disease  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  w.Ui  an  in- 
fusion of  sage  and  rose  leaves  ;  to  a  gill  ot  wh.cli  may  be  added  a  , 
spoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  wiU  make  it 
agreeably  acid;  but  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent   the  sloughs 
iar'e  and  thick  and  the  breath  very  offensive,  the  tollowing  gargle 

To^'ix  or  seven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction  when  boiling, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root ;  let  it  boil  for  some  time 
and  afterwards  strain  the  liquor ;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of 
thite-wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of 
The  tincture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  used  as  a  gar- 
.rle  but  a  little  of  it  should  frequently  be  injected  with  a  synnge, 
to  clean  the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  dnnk. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  children,  who  cannot  use 

^  ft  wui  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently  receives  into 
his  mouth!  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the  steams  of  warm  vinega,. 

Tut  i'XVid  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  disease  i, 

attlnded  with  dagger,  the ™"'^"r  Xnli"  su^b^tlTe  ff 
nnon  is  tlie  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be  taken  m  substance,  it 
he  natienf  s  stomach  wiil  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
orLsW  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virgmian  snake-root,  may 
leToLd  in  an  English  piiit  and  a  half  of  water  to  half  a  pm  ; 
to  wMch  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added, 
and  ai  mdinary  tea-cupful  taken  of  it  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Sistediriters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  disease,  especially 
when  the  patient's  pulse  and  spirits  are  low.  They  may  be 
applied  to  7e  throal  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part 

''stuldihe  vomiting  prove  troublesome  it  J^-eS 
Pive  the  patient  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  .aline  julep  e%ery 
hour    Tea  made  of  mint  and  a  Httle  cinnamon  will  be  very 
tZ'er  fo'  hi"  ordinary  drink,  especially  if  an  equal  quantity 
feTport  wine  be  mixed  with  it;  or  red-wme  negus  may  betaken 

''t'-case  of  a  violent  looseness,  the  ^"^2  bl 'taken  S 

of  white  poppies,  or  the  confection  of  catechu,  may  be  taken  t^^o 
nr  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

If  rc™ctoof  blood  from  the  nose  happens,  the  steams  ot 
warm  v  e'ar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils  requently ;  and 
"irirmustb  J  sharpened  mth  acid  of  vitriol,  or  ^nfus^on  oj 

"in  case  of  a  strangury,  the  belly  must  ^^/^ra^^  ^^f^'^-^ 
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kept  open  witli  niiki  purgatives;  as  luaiJiia,  seuna,  rliubarb  or  the 
like. 

If  great  weakness  ana  dejection  of  spirits,  or  niglit  sweats  witli 
other  symptoms  of  a  consumption,  siiould  ensue,  we  would  advise 
the  patient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  witlj  tlie  elixir 
of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a  glass  of  generous  wine.  Tliesq 
together  with  a  milk  diet,  and  riding  on  horseback,  are  the  most 
likely  means  for  recovering  his  strength. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  been  akeidy  observed,  that  colds  are  the  effect  of  an 
obstructed  perspiration;  the  common  causes  of  which  we  have 
likewise  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  shall  not  here  repeat  them . 
Neither  shall  we  spend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various  symp- 
toms of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not 
h(»wever,  be  amiss  to  observe  that  almost  every  cold  is  a  kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  some  of  those  that  have 
already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  is  exempted  from  this  disease ; 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or  regimen  to  prevent  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greatest  circumspection  defend  them  at  all  times  from  lU 
attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  constantly  in  an 
uniform  degree  of  warmth,  such  a  thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impossible;  but  as  tliat  cannot  be  effected  by  any  means,  the  pers- 
piration must  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  clianges,  however 
when  small,  do  not  affect  the  health;  but,  when  great,  they  must 
prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  breast,  a  stuffing  of  the  nose,  un  sual 
wearmess,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the 
perspiration  is  obstructed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  person  has 
caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  lessen  his  diet,  at  least  the 
usual  quantity  of  his  solid  food,  and  to  abstain  from  all  strong  liquors. 
Instead  of  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourishing  diet,  he 
may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels, 
and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  water  gruel  sweetened  with  a 
htlle  honey ;  an  infusion  of  balm,  or  linseed  s'harpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon;  a  decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  supper  should  be  light;  as  small  posset,  or  water 
gruel  sweetened  with  honey,  and  a  little  toasted  bread  in  it.  If  ho- 
ney should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  gruel  may  be  sweetened 
with  treacle  or  coarse  sugar,  and  sharpened  with  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants. Those  who  have  been  accustomedrfo  generous  liquors  may 
take  wine-whey  instead  of^gruel,  which  may  be  sweetened  as  above. 
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The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  usual  a-bed,  and  to  encou- 
rage a  gentle  sweat,  which  is  easily  brought  on  towards  morning, 
by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I  have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  off  a  cold  in  a  day,  winch  m  all  proba- 
bility, had  it  been  neglected,  would  have  cost  t^ie  patient  his^  life, 
or  have  confined  him  for  some  months.  Would  people  sacrifice  a 
little  time  to  ease  and  warmtli,  and  practice  a  moderate  degree  of 
abstinence  when  the  first  symptoms  of  a  cold  appear,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  tliat  most  of  the  bad  eftects  which  flow  from  an  ob- 
structed perspiration  might  be  prevented.  But  after  the  disease  has 
gathered  strength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  ,t  often  prove 
vain    A  pleurisy,  a  peripneumony,  or  a  fatal  consumption  ol  the 
lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds  which  have  been  either 
totally  neglected  or  treated  improperly.  • 

Many  attempt  to  cMire  a  cold  by  getting  drunk  :  but  this,  to  say 
no  worse  of  it,  is  a  very  hazardous  experiment.  No  doubt  il  may 
sometimes  succeed,  by  suddenly  restoring  the  perspiraUon ;  but 
when  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  stron.-  liquors.  Instead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increase 
it.    By  this  means  a  common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  m- 

WhetuiosTwho  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have  the  misfortune 
to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to 
keep  themsehes  warm,  and  take  a  little  medicine;  by  which  means 
the  disSer  is  often  so  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  tor  a  long  time, 
or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  sustain  hard  labour 
But  even  such  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it ;  they  affect  to  desp.se  cold, 
and  as  lon^  as  they  can  crawl  about,  scorn  to  be  confined  by  what 
Tey  cT^^ornmol  cold.  Hence  it  is,  tlmt  colds  destroy  such  num- 
b  rlof  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  despised,  t  ^  g^^-  « 
delay  till  at  length  they  become  mvmcible.    We  often  see  tins 
vSd  n  travellers  who,  rather  than  lose  a  day  m  the  prosecu- 
Zn^fZ^h^nl^^^^^  thro'w  away  their  lives  by  pursuing  their  jour- 
ev  even  in  the  severest  weatlier,  with  this  disease  upon  them 
I't  L  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much  mdulged.-- 
wieil  a  person,  for  ever'y  slight  cold,  ^^^^^s  ^s^^  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
room,  aid  drinks  great  quantities  of  ^^^^^^^.^J  ^^t";',^;;^^^^^^^^ 
such  a  general  relaxation  of  the  solids  as  ^ill  not  be  easily  rc 
moved  ft  wm  therefore  be  proper,  when  the  d-e-e -^^^^ 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the jegimen  mei  t  oned  abm  e  g^ 
exercise;  as  walking,  riding  on  horseback  «^  n  a  cama  e  ^c 
An  obstinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remo^e,  will  yie  a 
gentle  exercise  and  a  proper  regimen  of  the  diet.  , 

R«tliina  the  feet  and  legs  n  warm  water  has  a  great  tendency  lo 
Bathing  ttie  teei  ana  le  ^^^^ 

restore  the  perspiration    Bu  cai  e  mu  i  ^^^^^ 
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and  drinking  wiirm  watcr-gruel,  or  otlier  weak  liquors,  will  sooner 
take  oft"  u  spasm,  and  restore  tlie  perspiration,  than  all  liu!  jiot 
siuiorilic  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  Cor 
removing  a  common  cold ;  and  if  this  course  be  taken  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  will  seldom  fail. 

But  when  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  abstinence,  warmth,  and 
diluting  liquors,  there  is  reason  to  fear  tlie  approacli  of  some  other 
disease,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulse  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  skin  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of  hi$  head  or  breast,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  recom- 
mended in  the  scarlet  fever  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  tlioy 
give  a  stool. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  put  a  blistering  plaster  on  the  back, 
to  give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  mixture  every  two  hours, 
and  in  short,  to  treat  the  patient  in  all  respects  as  for  a  slight  fever. 
I  have  often  seen  this  course,  when  observed  at  the  beginning,  re- 
move the  complaint  in  two  or  tliree  days,  when  the  patient  had  all 
tli£  symptoms  of  an  approaching  ardeiit  fever,  or  an  iuflaraniation 
of  the  breast. 

The  chief  secret  of  preventing  colds  lies  ai  avoiding,  as  fai-  as 
possible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  in  taking  care, 
when  tlie  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  These  and  other 
circumstances  relating  to  this  important  subject  are  so  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  Obstructed  Perspiration,  that  it  is  needless 
here  to  resume  the  consideration  of  them. 

OF  A  COMMON  COUGH. 

A  COUGH  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  cold  which  has  either  been 
improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neglected.  When  it  proves  obsti- 
nate, there  is  always  reason  to  fear  the  consequences,  as  this  shews 
a  weak  state  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  con- 
sumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and  strong,  with' 
a  hard  quick  pulse,  bleeding  will  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  re- 
laxed habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  disease.    When  the  • 
patient  spits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecessary,  and  sometimes  hurt- 
ful, as  it  tends  to  lessen  that  discharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  fever,  and 
the  spittle  is  viscid  and  tough,  sharp  pectoral  medicines  are  to  be 
administered;  as  gum-ainmoniac,  squills,  &c.  Two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  the  solution  of  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  and  constitution 
of  the  patient.  Squills  maybe  given  various  ways:  two  ounces 
ot  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  syrup,  may  be  mixed  with 
the  same  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
lidded  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balsamic 
>yriip.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three 
IT  four  times  a-flay.  • 

A  synip  made  of  equal  parts  of  lenioi'  juice,  honey,  and  .sugar- 
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candy,  is  likewise  very  proper  ia  ihis  kind  of  cough.    A  table 
spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  sharp  and  tlun  these  mcdjcme* 
rather  do  hurt.  In  this  case  gentle  opiates,  oiU  and  mucilages, 
ar  more  proper.  A  cup  of  an  infusion  ot  -'VT^.larb" 
and  marsh-mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  ot  colts-foot,  may  be 
tektn  frequently;  or  a  tea-spoonfal  of  the  paregoric  ehxir  may  be 
p7t TnJo  tie  pat'i;nfs  drink  twice  a-day.  F"f?-VSifV^{" " d 
fsee  the  Appendix)  is  also  a  very  proper  mcdicme  in  this  case  and 
Say  be  taken  in  tire  quantity  6f  a  tea-cupful  three  or  four  times 

When  a  cough  is  occasioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling  the 
throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  should  keep  some  soft  pectora 
ozenges  almost  constantly  in  his  mouth,  as  the  Ponteftact 
iqSice  cakes,  barley-sugar  the  common  balsamic  o.eng^^^^^^ 
Snanish  iuice  &c.    These  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
anrbySg  off  their  stimulating  quality,  help  to  apoease  the 

''if  the  fifth  edition  of  this  book  I  recommeuded  for  an  obsU- 
nate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulsion,  ^^jf  J^^,,  P/J^^^^ 
elixir,  or  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  of       ^^^f  ^j^^J^^^^ 
pensatory.  instead  of  the  common  alkalme  «P"^^ 
been  told  by  several  practitioners,  that  they  found  it  to  be  an 
excdlent  medicine  in  this  disorder,  and  every  way  deserving  of  the 
Sacter  which  I  had  given  it.    Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its 
ie  mi  be  s^^^^^^        adding  to  the  common  oily  em-Jsion  an 
JdenuSe  nroportion  of  the  thebaic  tincture,  or  liquid  laudanum. 
^InStS  cough.,  proceeding         .^^  S 
Ihe  lun.'s  it  will  be  often  necessary,  besides  expectoratmg  mem 

^u^^      <-a«p«  and  in  mauv  different  consiuuiious,  wnu 
fTJ:tZfnft:?A  ^  give  .*f.  .».ess  «here  .bere  .eve  ev- 

'et„nS::  or  four  days  -         ^  be  ren     ^  f„. 
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the  plaiter  juay  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  nibbed  with  a  dry  clolh, 
or  washed  with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  caution  in- 
deeil  is  neeessary  in  discontinuing  Uie  use  of  such  a  plaster ;  this 
]iowever  may  safely  be  clone  by  making  it  smaller  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  quitting  "it  altogetJrer  in  a  warm  season. 

Soine  complain  that  the  pitch  plaster  adheres  too  fast,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  k  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  use  of"  and  likewise  from  the  manner 
of  making  it.  I  generally  find  it  answer  best  w  hen  mixed  witli  a 
little  bees-wax,  and  spread  as  cool  as  possible.  The  clear,  hard, 
transparent  pitch  answers  the  purpose  best. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  causes  beside  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  pectoral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a  cough  proceeding  from  a 
foulness  and  debihty  of  the  stomach,  syrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
imd  all  kinds  of  balsamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  stomach  cough 
may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a  fault  in  tiie  lungs  by 
this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  inspires, 
or  draws  in  his  breath  fully;  but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthennig  the  stomach ;  for  which  purpose  gentle  vomits  and 
bitter  purgatives  are  most  proper.  Thus,  after  a  vomit  or  two, 
the  sacred  tincture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  dose  of  one  or  tw«  table-spoonfuls  twice  a-day, 
or  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open 
People  may  make  this  tincture  themselves,  by  infusing  an  ounce 
of  hiera  picra,  i.  e.  the  aloetic  powder  with  canella,  mentioned  ia 
the  Appendix,  in  an  English  pint  of  white-wine,  letting  it  stand 
a  few' days,  and  then  straining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a  debility  of  the  stomach,  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  of  considerable  service.  It  may  either 
be  chewed,  taken  in  powder,  or  made  into  a  tincture,  along  with 
other  stomachic  bitters. 

A  nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of  air  and 
proper  exercise ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  use  of  gentle  opiates. 
Instead  of  the  saponaceous  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which 
are  only  opium  disguised,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty-live  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  less,  as  circumstances  require,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  most  troublesome. 
Immersing  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appease 
the  violence  of  a  nervous  cough. 

When  a  cough  is  only  the  symptom  of  some  other  malady,  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without  first  curing  the  disease 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when  a  cough  is  occasioned  by 
teething,  keeping  the  body  open,  scarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever 
facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewise  appeases  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occasion  a  cough,  such  medicines  as 
remove  these  vermin  will  generally  cure  the  cough  ;  as  bitter  pur- 
gatives, o?ly  clysters,  and  such  like. 
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Women,  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  are  often  greatly 
afflicted  with  a  cough,  which  is  generally  relieved  by  bleeding, 
and  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatu- 
lent food,  and  to  wear  a  loose  easy  dress. 

A  cough  is  not  only  a  symptom,  but  is  often  likewise  the  f'.re- 
runner,  of  diseases.  Thus,  the  gout  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a 
very  troublesome  cough,  which  affects  the  patient  for  some  days 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed 
by  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  which  should  therefore  be  promoted 
by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm  liquors^  and 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  OR  CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  seldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often  fatal  to 
children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin  watery  diet,  who 
breathe  unwholesome  air,  and  have  too  little  exercise,  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease,  and  generally  suffer  most  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  so  well  known,  even  to  nurses,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  unnecessary.  What^'ver  hurts  the  digestion,  obstructs 
the  perspiration,  or  relaxes  the  solids,  disposes  to  this  disease ; 
consequently  its  cure  must  depend  upon  cleansing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  stomach,  bracing  the  solids,  and  at  the  same  time  promot- 
ing perspiration  and  the  different  secretions. 

The  diet  must  be  light,  and  of  easy  digestion  :  for  children, 
^ood  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken  broth,  with  other 
light  S})oon  meats,  are  proper,  but  those  who  are  farther  advanced 
may  be  allowed  sago-gruel,  and,  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a  little 
boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  hyssop 
or  penny-royal  tea,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar-candy,  smaJ\ 
wine-whey  ;  or  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  sometimes  be  al- 
lowed a  little  negus. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin-cough  is  change 
of  air.    This  often  removes  the  malady,  even  when  the  change 
seems  to  be  from  a  purer  to  a  less  wholesome  air.  This  may  in 
some  measure  depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed  from  the 
place  where  the  infection  prevails.    Most  of  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren are  infectious ;  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin- 
cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a  very 
small  distance  is  quite  free  from  it.    xJut  whatever  be  the  cause, 
we  are  sure  of  the  fact.    No  time  ought,  therefore,  to  be  lost  in 
removing  tlie  patient  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  he 
caught  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  into  a  more  pure  and  w  arm 
air.    Patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a  change  of 
air  at  all  periods  of  the  disease.    It  is  not  sufKcient  to  take  tlie 
patient  out  daily  in  a  carriage.    This  seldom  answers  any  good 
purpose,  but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

When  the  disease  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  being  suffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  especially 
if  there  be  a  fever  with  a  hard  full  pulse.    But  as  the  chief  inteu- 
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tion  of  bleediug  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  safe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation;  yet  if  there  arc  symptoms  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  a  second  or  even  a  third  bleeding  may  be  're- 
quisite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a  favourable  'symptom  when  a  fit  of 
coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  cleanses  the  stomach,  and 
greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
This  discharge  either  by"  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomit- 
mg  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  very  diflicult  to  make  children  drink  after  a  vomit.  I 
have  often  seen  them  happily  deceived,  by  infusing  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  a  tea  pot,  with 
half  an  English  pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  disguised 
with  a  few  drops  of  milk  and  a  little  sugar,  they  will  imagine  it 
tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A  small  tea-cupful  of  this  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till 
it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion.for  drinkmg  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  stomach 

will  be  sufiicient.  ,  .  ,  .     ,  .  ,. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  which  ni  this  disease  is 
generally  loaded  with  the  viscid  phlegm,  but  they  likewise  pro- 
note  tl>e  perspiration  and  other  secretions,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  repeated  according  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease. 
They  should  not  however  be  strong:  gentle  vomits  frequently 
-epeated  are  both  less  dangerous  and  more  beneficial  than  stroiv 

ones.  rri,    ,  J.  • 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  best  medicines  for 
this  purpose  are  rhubarb  and  its  preparations,  as  the  syrup,  tinc- 
ture, &c.  Of  these  a  tea-spoonfiil  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  as  there  is  occasion.  To  such  as  are  farther 
advanced  the  dose  must  be  proportionally  increased,  and  re- 
neated  till  it  has  the  desired  efi'ect.  Those  who  cannot  be  brought 
to  take  the  bitter  tincture,  may  have  an  infusion  of  senna  and 
prunes,  sweetened  with  manna,  coarse  sugar,  or  honey ;  or  a  lew 
grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  syriij),  or 
currant  jelly,  so  as  to  disguise  the  taste.  Most  children  are  fond 
of  syrups  and  jellies,  and  seldom  refuse  even  a  disagreeable  medi- 
cine when  mixed  with  them. 

*  Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balsamic  medi- 
eines  possess  wonderful  virtues  for  the  chin-cough,  and  ac- 
cordingly exhibit  them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and 
constitution,  without  considering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature 
must  load  the  stomach,  hurt  the  digestion,  and  of  course  aggravate 
the  disorder. 

Dr.  Duplanil  says,  he  has  seen  many  good  effects  from  the 
kernies  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  al.e- 
viated  even  by  the  first  dose.  The  dose  for  a  child  of  one  year  old 
B  a  quarter  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
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two  or  three  times  a-tlay.  For  a  cliiid  of  iwo  years,  the  dose  is 
half  a  grain;  and  the  quantity  umsl  be  thus  increased  in  proporliou 
to  the  age  of  tlie  patient. 

Tlie  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough.  Those  who  choose  to  make  use  of  tliese 
insects,  may  infuse  two  ounces  of  them  bruised  in  an  English  pint 
of  small  white  wine  for  one  nigh':  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be 
strained  throvigh  a  eloth,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  it  given  to  tlie 
patient  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  cough. 
For  tliis  purpose  a  httle  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  oi  five,  six,  or 
seven  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  in  a  cup  of  hyssop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated 
occasionally. 

Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping  cough ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  no  way  superior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  atl- 
minis'tered,  will  often  relieve  some  of  the  most  troublesome  symp- 
toms- of  this  di'sorder.  ,  ,   t>  -  • 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a  well  known  remedy  m  TSorth  Lntani 
for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating  in  a  mortar  garlic  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  soles  of  the  feet 
may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day;  but  the  best  method  is  to 
spread  it  upon  a  rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  plaster.  It 
diould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  least,  as  the  garlic 
soon  loses  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicme  both  m 
the  chin-cough,  and  in  most  otlier  coughs  of  an  obstinate  nature. 
For  the  latter  it  was  recommended  by  an  English  writer  upwards 
of  one  hundreciVd  fifty  years  ago.  It  ought  not  however  to  be 
used  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feverish,  lest  it  should  increase 
these  symptoms. 

The"  feet  should  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three  days  in  luke- 
warm water ;  and  a  Burgundy  pitch-plaster  kept  constantly  between 
the  shoulders.  But  when  the  disease  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
necessary,  instead  of  it,  to  apply  a  blistering-phister,  and  to  keep 
the  part  open  for  some  time  with  issue-ointment. 

When  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  a 
fever  the  Pemviau  bark  and  other  bitters,  are  the  most  proper 
medicines.  The  cinchona  may  either  be  taken  in  substance  or  m 
a  decoction  or  infusion,  as  is  most  agreeable.  1-or  a  child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  ot  the  patient,  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  For  an  adult,  half  a  drachm 
or  two  scruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark 
(cinchona)  with  cantharides,  but  to  manage  this  requires  a  con- 
siderable attention.  It  is  more  safe  to  give  a  few  grains  of  castor 
along  with  the  bark.  A  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  inaj 
take  seven  or  eight  grains  of  castor,  with  fifteen  grams  of  powdered 
bark  for  a  dose.  This  may  be  made  into  a  mixture  with  two  or 
Zee  ounces  of  any  simple  distilled  water,  and  a  httle  syrup,  and 
Uke<i  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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The  hooping-cough  being  evidently  a  spasmodic  disease,  il  is 
probable  that  tonic  medicines  will  be  found  the  most  proper  to 
complete  its  cure.  . 

As  it  is  now  very  common  to  employ  embrocations  tor  tlie  reliet 
of  patients  labouring  under  this  disease,  we  subjoin  the  fullowinj. 
formula,  which  is  probably  e(|ually  as  useful  as  any  of  those  that 
have  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public.  Take  an  equal  quantity 
of  old  rum  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  mix  well;  nib  the  spine  or 
back  bone  from  top  to  bottom,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes, before  the  tire.  Il  is  asserted  that  if  an  emetic  is  occasion- 
ally given  to  loosen  the  phlegm,  the  hooping  will  soon  be  entirely 
eradicated.  We  must,  however,  recommend  the  occasional  exhibi- 
tion of  a  cathartic,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
to  cleanse  the  intestines. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

LXFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  OTHER 

VISCERA. 

All  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and  require  the 
most  speedy  assistance ;  as  they  frequently  end  in  a  suppuration, 
and  sometimes  in  a  mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

C\USES.  An  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  proceed 

from  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever;  as 
c-old  Uquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm,  obstructed  perspiration 
or  the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewise  proceed 
from  t)^e  acrimony  of  the  bile;  or  from  acrid  and  stimulating  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach ;  as  strong  vomits  or  purges,  cor- 
rosive poisons,  suddenly  passing  from  a  cold  atmosphere  into  a 
warm  room,  and  such  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from 
the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often 
occasions  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Hard  or  indigestible 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  bones,  the  stones  of  fruits, 
<!tc.  may  likewise  have  that  eftect. 

.SYMPTOMS.  It  is  attended  with  a  fixed  pain  -and  burning 

heat  in  the  stomach ;  great  restlessness  and  anxiety ;  a  small,  quick, 
and  hard  pulse ;  vomiting,  or  at  least  a  nausea  and  sickness;  ex- 
cessive thirst;  coldness  of  tlie  extremities;  difficulty  of  breathing; 
cold  clammy  sweats  ;  and  sometimes  convulsions  and  fainting  fits. 
The  stomach  is  swelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  tire  touch.  One 
of  the  most  certain  signs  of  this  disease  is  the  sense  of  pain  which 
the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  especiully 
if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

\\  hen  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks,  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  has  a  hiccup,  with  an  inlormlMing  puls<^.  ana 
frequent  fainting  fits,  delirium,  or  convulsions,  this  ci';in«er  is  Very 
^itat. 
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REGIMEN.  All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irritating  food 

and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  weakness  of  llie  patient 
may  deceive  the  by-standers,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines, 
spirits,  or  other  cordials  ;  but  these  never  fail  to  increase  the  dis- 
ease, and  often  occasion  sudden  death.  The  inclination  to  yonut 
may  likewise  impose  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them  thnik  a 
vomit  necessary ;  but  that  too  is  almost  certain  death. 

The  food  must  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  easy  of  digestion.  It 
must  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  should  neither  be  quite  cold 
nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toasted 
bread  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth,  are 
the  most  proper.  The  drink  should  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoctions  rf 
emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice  and  marsh- mallow  roots,  sarsa- 
parilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE.  Bleeding  in  this  disease  is  al).solutcly  necessary, 

and  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  on.  When  the 
disease  proves  obstinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  thii 
operation  several  times,  nor  must  the  low  state  of  the  pulse  deter 
us  from  doing  so.  The  pulse  indeed  generally  rises  upon  bleeding, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  operation  is  safe. 

Frequeftt  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a  decoction,  of 
emollient  vegetables,  are  likewise  beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped 
in  these  must  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  removed 
as  they  grow  cool.  They  must  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor 
be  sutFered  to  continue  tiU  they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of 
these  extremes  would  aggravate  the  disease.  ,    ,  •  ,  i 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  used, 
will  be  of  great  service.  . 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an  epispastic, 
or  blistering-plaster,  applied  over  the  part  affected,  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  I  Know.  I  have  often  used  it,  and  do  not  recollect 
one  instance  wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  tlie  patient. 

Th*.  'only  internal  medicines  which  we  shall  venture  to  recommend 
in  this  disease,  are  mild  clysters.  These  may  be  made  of  wanu 
water,  or  thin  water-gruel;  and  if  the  patient  is  costive,  a  little 
sweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clysters  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open, 
and  at  the  same  time  nourish  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  disease 
unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  stomach.  For  these  reasons 
thev  must  not  be  neglected,  as  the  patient's  life  may  depend  on 
them.  When  the  disease  is  to  all  appearance  entirely  removed,  the 
greatest  care  will  be  necessary  for  a  considerable  time,  atterwards, 
lest  a  relapse  should  be  induced. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  daugerous  d'^^as^^  Jll^J 
mankind  is  liable  too.    It  ffcnerallv  proceeds  from  the  same  cnu.es 
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a.i  ihe  iiifl;iinniiilion  of  the  stoniadi  ;  to  wliich  may  be  added  cos- 
liv'eiio.ss,  worius,  eating'  unnpc  iruil  or  gicHt  quantities  of  nuts, 
drinking  liard  windy  nuilt  liquors,  as  slule  bottled  beer  or  ale,  sour 
wine,  cyder,  A:c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  a  rupture,  by 
scliiiTOus  tumors  of  the  intestines,  or  by  their  opposite  sides 
growing  togetlier. 

The  intlammation  of  the  intestines  is  denominated  Iliac  passion 
Euteritis,  [&c.  according  to  the  name  of  the  parts  affected.  The 
treatmeut  however  is  nearly  the  same,  whatever  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  we  shall  therefore  omit  these  dis- 
tinctions, lest  they  should  perplex  tlie  reader. 

The  si/mptoms  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
ease; only  the  ])ain  if  possible  is  more  acute,  and  is  situated 
lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewise  more  violent,  and  sometimes 
even  the  excrements,  together  with  the  clysters,  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and 
has  often  an  obstruction  of  his  urine,  tension  of  the  belly,  and 
obstinate  costiveness. 

While  the  pain  shifts,  and  the  .vomiting  only  returns  at  certain 
interv*d!s,  and  while  the  clysters  pass  downwards,  there  is  ground 
for  hope;  but  when  the  clysters  and  fceces  are  vomited,  and  the 
patient  is  exceeding  wealv,  with  a  low  fluttenug  pulse,  a  pale  coun. 
tenance,  and  a  disagreeable  or  stinking  breath,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  the  consequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  sweats, 
black  foetid  stools,  with  a  small  intermitting  pulse,  and  a  total 
cessation  of  pain,  are  signs  of  a  mortification  already  begun,  and  of 
approaching  death. 

REGIMEN.  ^The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  general  the 

same  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent  passions  of  the  mind. 
His  food  ought  to  be  very  "light,  and  given  in  small  quantities; 
Ills  drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and 
such  like. 

IMEDICINE.  Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should  be 
jierformed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear,  and  must  be  re-ieated 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  ox  the 
disease. 

A  blistering-plaster  is  here  likewise  to  be  applied  nnmediately 
over  the  part  where  the  most  violent  pain  is.  This  not  only  re- 
lieves the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even  clysters  and  purgative 
medicines,  which  before  had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the  blister 
begins  to  rise. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clysters  are  by  no  means  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  patient's  feet  and  legs  siionld  frequently  be  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  cloths  dipt  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  .water  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  region  oi 
the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to 
tlie  soles  of  the  feet.  The  clysters  may  be  made  of  barley-water, 
tr  thin  gruel  with  salt,  and  softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fre>.h  butter 
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Tliese  may  be  administered  everj  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftcncr, 
if  the  patient  continues  costive. 

If  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  clysters  and  fomentations,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  pretty  strong  purgatives:  but  as  these,  by 
irritatiufj  the  bowels,  often  increase  their  contraction,  and  by  that 
means  frustrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necessary  to  join 
them  with  opiates,  whidi,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the 
.spasmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  assist  the  operation  of 
purgatives  in  this  case. 

What  answers  the  purpose  of  opening  the  'body  very  well  is  a 
solution  of  vHriolated  magnesia  (the  bitter  purging  salts.)  Two 
ounces  of  these  may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  warm  water, 
or  thin  gruel,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it 
operates.  At  the  same  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  glass  of  peppermint  or  simple  cin- 
namon-water, to  appease  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vomiting 
and  convulsive  motions  of  the  intestines. 

Acids  have  often  a  very  happy  effect  in  staying  the  vomiting 
and  appeasing  the  other  violent  symptoms  of  this  disease.  It  will 
therefore  be  of  use  to  sharpen  the  patient's  drink  with  cream  of 
tartar,  juice  of  lemon,  or,  when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquor  whatever  will  stay  on  the 
stomach.  In  this  case  the  patient  must  take  purging  pills.  I  have 
•Generally  found  the  following  answer  very  well:  Take  jalap  in 
powder  and  vitriolated  kali,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  opium  ont 
grain,  Castile  soap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mass  fit  for  pills. 
These  must  be  taken  at  one  dose,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  a 
few  hours,  the  dose  may  be  repeated. 

If  a  stool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above  means,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  immerse  the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to  the 
breast.  I  have  often  seen  this  succeed  when  other  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  The  patient  must  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as 
he  can  easily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immersion  has 
not  the  desired  effect,  it  may  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  patient's 
strength  and  spirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  safe  for  him  to  go 
frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a  time  ;  and 
it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  it  several  times  before  it  has  the 
desired  effect 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of  procuring  a 
stool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
immersing  the  patient's  lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making 
him  walk  upon  a  wet  pavement,  and  dashmg  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.'  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at  east 
merits  a  trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  some  dai^-er,  but  a 
doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  desperate  cases  it  is  common  to  give  quicksilver.  This  may 
be  eiven  to  the  .niaiitity  of  several  ounces,  or  even  a  pouml ;  but 
should  not  exceed  that.  But  when  quicksUver  is  given  m  too  large 
quiies,  it  defeats  its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the 
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bouom  of  the  stotnacli,  which  pres  ents  it  gettiug  ever  the  pylorus. 
In  this  case  the  patieut  should  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order 
that  the  quicksilver  may  be  discharged  by  his  mouth.  When 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  mortiticafion  of  the  guts,  this  medi- 
cine ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  case  it  cannot  cure  the  patient, 
and  will  only  hasten  his  death.  But  when  the  obstruction  is  occa- 
sioned by  any  other  cause  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quick- 
silver is  not  only  a  proper  medicine,  but  the  best  that  can  be  ad- 
piinistered,  as  it  is  the  fittest  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
Jhrough  the  intestinal  cimal. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  from  a  rupture,  the  patient  must  be  laid 
with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intestines  returned  by  gentle  pres- 
sure with  the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and  clysters,  should 
Hot  succeed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  surgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous  disease, 
mxist  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a  stool.  Some  who 
have  died  of  it  have  had  several  pounds  of  hard  dry  fecces  taken 
out  of  their  guts.  They  should  likewise  beivare  of  eating  too  freely 
of  soar  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  stale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I 
have  known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which 
are  seldom  good.  It  likewise  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught 
i)y  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  especially  from  wet  feet. 
"  There  is  great  danger  in  mistaking  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
for  colicky  pains,  which  may  occasion  the  most  dangerous  error  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  for  here  aromatic,  spirituous,  and 
heating  liqujors,  must  nscessarily  accelerate  the  termination  of  this 
disease  ia  mortification. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  dis- 
eases, both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  of  cure.  It  is  generally 
attended  vath  costiveness  and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels  ;  and  re- 
quires diluting  diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  variously  denominated  according  to  their  cause,  as 
the  flatulent,  the  bilious,  the  hysteric,  tlie  nervous,  &c.  As  each 
of  these  requires  a  particular  method  of  treatment,  w.e  shaJl  point 
out  their  most  general  symptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  used  for 
their  relief. 

The  flatulent  or  wind-colic  is  generally  occasioned  by  an  indis- 
creet use  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digestion,  windy  vegota- 
bles,  fermenting  liquors,  and  such  like.  It  may  likewise  proceed 
from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  peo- 
ple, whose  digestive  powers  are  weak,  are  most  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
It  to  attfnded  with  H  painful  stretching  of  the  aflTected  part.  The 
patient  feels  a  rumbling  in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a 
discharge  of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards.    The  pain  is  sel- 
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dom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders  from 
one  division  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds  a  vent. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green  fruit,  sour 
nerbs,  or  the  like,  the  best  medicine  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  is  a  dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  spirits.  The 
patient  should  likewise  sit  with  his  feet  upon  a  warm  hearth-»tone, 
or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them ;  and  warm  clothes  may  be  applied 
to  his  stomacli  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  spirits,  spiceries,  or  any 
thing  of  a  hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed  are 
tiiey  to  be  used  here  unless  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any 
symptoms  of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  colic  occasioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  aiways  be 
cured  by  spirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immedi- 
ately upon  perceiving  the  first  uneasiness ;  but  when  the  pain  lias 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  thingg  are  to 
be  avoided  as  poison,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &g.  occasion  colics  in 
some  particular  constitutions.  I  have  generally  found  the  best 
method  of  cure  for  these  was  to  drink  plentifully  of  small  diluting 
liquors,  as  water-gruel,  small  posset,  water  with  toasted  bread 
soaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excess  and  indigestion  generally  cure 
themselves  by  occasioning  vomiting  and  purging.  The  discharges 
are  by  no  means  to  be  stopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  warm  water,  or  weak  posset.  When  their  violence  is 
over,  the  patient  may  take  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gcnUe 
purge,  to  carry  ofi"  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occasioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching  cold,  may 
generally  be  removed  at  the  begmning,  by  bathing  the  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking  such  warm  diluting  liquors  as 
will  promote  the  perspiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  in  it. 

T]ios«  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  so  much  among  country 
yicople,  might  generally  be  prevented,  were  they  careful  to  change 
their  clothes  when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewise  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  some  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
trash.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice  of  dram- 
drinking,  but  in  this  case  ardent  spirits  prove  a  real  medicine,  and 
indeed  the  best  that  can  be  administered.  A  glass  of  good  pepper- 
mint-water will  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  in  some  cases  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pams  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thirst,  and  is 
generally  costive.  He  vomits  a  hot,  bitter,  yellow  coloured  bile, 
which  being  discharged,  seems  to  afford  some  relief,  bat  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  same  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  distemper 
advances,  the  propensity  to  v  mit  sometimes  increases  so  as  to  be- 
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come  almost  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  »f  the  intestines  in 
so  tUr  perverted,  tliat  there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  an  impending 
iliac  passion. 

It'  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  and  the  pulse  full  and  fre- 
tpient,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which  clysters  may  be  ad- 
ministered. Clear  whey  or  gruel,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon 
or  cream  of  tartar,  must  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth, 
with  a  little  manna  dissolved  in  it,  or  a  slight  decoction  of  tama- 
rinds, are  likewise  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening 
liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water ;  and  if  this 
should  not  succeed,  the  patient  must  be  immersed  up  to  tlie  bieast 
in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic,  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult  to  re- 
strain. When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink  a  decoction 
of  toasted  bread,  or  an  infusion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water. 
Should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  saline  draught,  with 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  A  small  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  may  be  spread  in  form  of  a  cataplasm,  and  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  Clysters,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewise  be  frequently  ad- 
ministered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious  colic  should 
Uk  flesh  sparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon  a  light  vegetable  diet. 
They  should  likewise  take  frequently  a  dose  of  cream  of  tartar 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hysterie  colic  bears  a  great  re-semblance  to  the  bilious.  It 
is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  vo- 
miting, &c.    What  the  patient  vomits  in  this  case  is  commonly  of 
a  greenish  colour.    There  is  a  great  sinking  of  the  spirits,  witk 
dejection  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  cha 
racteristic  symptoms  of  this  disorder.    Sometimes  it  is  accom 
panied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  ac 
cord  in  a  few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  t^vacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  vomiti»g, 
&:c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the  patient,  or  sinks  the 
spirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  should  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  small  posset,  may  be  drank  to  cleanse 
the  stomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  (liquid  laudanum)  in  a  glass 
of  cinramon  water.  This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve 
hour?  till  the  symptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  four  or  five  of  the  foetid  pills  every 
six  hours,  and  drink  a  cup  of  pennyroyal  tea  after  them.  If  asafoe- 
tifJa  should  prove  disagreeable,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  tea- 
sj)fx»nful  of  the  tincture  of  castor  in  a  cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balsam  of  Pern  dropped  upon  a  bit  of 
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loaf  sugnr,  may  be  taken  in  its  stca<t.    Tiifc  anti  hysteric  plastrr 
may  also  be  used,  which  has  often  a  good  cttect. 

The  jiervom  colic   prevails  among  miners,  melters  of  lead, 
plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  Ac.    It  is  very  com 
uion  in  the  cyder  counties  of  England,  and  is  supposed  to  be  occu 
sioned  by  the  leaden  vessels  used  in  preparing  tliat  liquor.    It  is 
likewise  a  frequent  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  termed 
the  dry  belly-ach.  .  . 

No  disease  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excruciating  pain 
than  this.  Nor  is  it  soon  at  an  end.  I  have  known  it  continue 
ei-'ht  or  ten  days  with  very  little  intermission,  the  body  all  the 
while  continuing  bound  in  spite  of  medicine,  yet.  at  length  Aicld, 
and  the  patient  recover.  It  generally  however  leaves  the  patient 
weak,  and  often  ends  in  a  palsy.  ,  .„ 

As  the  smoak  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  otten  pro- 
c\ire  a  stool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  lor  this 
purpose  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  surgeon.  It  may  be  purchased 
at  a  small  expence,  and  will  be  of  service  in  several  other  cases, 
as  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  &c. 

The  treneral  treatment  of  this  disease  is  so  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  of  the  guts,  that  we 
shall  not  insist  upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be  opened  with  mild  purga. 
tives  given  in  small  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  op(^ 
ration  must  be  assisted  by  soft  oily  clysters,  fomentations  Arc. 
The  castor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  tbis  disease  It  may 
both  be  mixed  with  the  clysters  and  given  by  the  mouth.  The  dose 
is  from  one  table-spoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  necessary,  to  opea 

*''Th?Baibadoes  tar  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine  in  this 
complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  draohms  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  rum,  is  likewise  proper 
for  rubbing  the  spine,  in  case  any  tmgling  or  other  symptoms 
of  the  palsY.  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back 
may  be  rubbed  with  strong  spirits,  or  a  little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  o. 

''Tthe  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this  disease,  he 
must  take  exercise  on  horseback,  and  use  an  mtusion  of  the  Per  - 
vian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  disease  ends  m  a  palsy,  the  Bath 
waters  are  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  must  shun  all  f^n  t  '  acu^^^^ 
austere  liquors,  &c.  Those  who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to 
their  business  fasting,  and  their  food  should  be  oily  or  tat.  1  bey 
may  tak  a  Jlass  of^kad  oil,  with  a  little  l-'-dy  or  rum  ever^ 
moving,  but  should  never  take  spirits  alone.  L>q">d  aliment  i 
best  for  them,  as  fot  broths,  &c.;  but  low  living  is  bad.  Thej 
'h  ild  fJequently  go  a  little  out  of  tSie  taint^^^^^^^^^^^ 
never  suflfer  themselves  to  be  costive.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
L  coast  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  use  for  prevent- 
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ing  this  colic,  to  wear  a  j)iecc  of  flannel  rouuil  the  wai^t,  Vifl  to 
driak  iui  iutusioii  of  giiii,'er  by  way  of  tea. 

Suuilry  other  kiucis  of  tijis  disease  might  be  mentioned,  but  too 
many  distinctions  would  tend  only  to  jjerplcx  llie  reader.  Those 
already  mentioned  are  the  most  material,  and  shoidd  indeed  be 
attendeil  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  ctcu  persons 
who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  distinguish  very  accurately  in  tiiese 
matters,  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  service  to  patients  in  colics 
of  everv  kind  by  only  observing  the  following  general  rules,  viz. 
To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  ;  to  apply  bladders  filled 
with  warm  water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors ;  and  to  give  liim  an  emollient  clyster  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Should  tliese  not  succeed,  the  patient  oug"ht  to  be  immersed 
in  a  warm  bath. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES.  This  disease  may  proceed  from  any  of  those 

causes  which  produce  an  inflajnmatory  fever.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  wounds  or  bruises  of  the  kidneys;  small  stones  or. 
gravel  lodging  within  them  ;  by  strong  diuretic  medicines,  as  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion, 
as  hard  riding  or  walking,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever 
drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occasion  this 
malady.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  lyhig  too  soft,  too  much 
on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  spasms,  in  the  urinary 
vessels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  There  is  a  sense  of  heat  and  a  shaip  pain 

about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  and  a 
stupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side.  The  urine  is 
at  first  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a  reddish  colour;  but  in  the  worst 
kind  of  the  disease  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  passed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  commonly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  patient 
feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  sit  upright. 
He  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  has  generally  a 
nausea  or  vomiting,  resembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 
Delirium  with  pale  urine,  or  an  obstruction  to  its  secretion,  are 
fatal  symptoms. 

This  disease  however  may  be  d^^tingnished  from  the  colic  by  the 
pain  bemg  seated  farther  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  passing 
unne,  with  which  it  is  constantly  attended.  The  piles  frequently 
relieve  the  patient. 

REGIMEN.  Every  thing  of  a  heating  or  stimulating  na- 

ture  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  must  be  thin  and  light;  as  panado, 
small  broths,  and  mild  vegetables,  and  the  hke.  Emollient  and 
tbn  liquors  must  be  plentifully  drank;  as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea 
sweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  with 
barlpy  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithstanding  the  vomit- 
ir-g,  must  constantly  keep  sipping  small  quantities  of  these  or 
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other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  so  safely  and  certainly  abates  the 
inflammation,  and  expels  the  obstructing  cause,  as  copious  dilu- 
tion.  The  patient  must  be  kc[>t  easy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold, 
as  long  as  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE.  Bleeding  is  generally  necessary,  especially  at 

the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or 
foot  whh  a  lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  of  a  full  liabi-t.  Leeches  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
hajmorrhoklal  veins,  as  a  discharge  from  these  will  greatly  relieve 

the  patient.  ^  ,  ,     •  i  • 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  it  inutt 
be  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected,  and  renewed  as 
they  flow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled  with  a  decoction  of  mal 
lows  and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a  little  saff"ron  is  added,  ami 
mixed  with  ajbout  a  third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  still  more 
beneficial.  The  patient  should  be  supplied  freely  with  demulcent 
drinks,  as  barley-water,  with  the  addition  of  gum  arable. 

Emollient  clysters  ought  frequently  to  be  administered;  and  it 
these  do  not  open  the  body,  a  little  salt  and  honey  or  manna  may 

be  added  to  them.  •  i  j  j 

The  same  course  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or  stone  is  lodged 
in  the  kidney  ;  but  when  gravel  or  stone  is  separated  from  the 
'  Kirln^y,  and  lodges  in  the  ureter,  it  will  be  proper,  besides  the 
fomentations,  to  rub  the  small  of  the  back  with  sweet  oil,  and  to 
give  gentle  diuretics;  as  juniper-water  and  Imseed  tea  sweetened 
witb  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows;  a  tea- spoonful  of  the  sptrit  of 
nitrous  6fLr  (sweet  spirits  of  nitre),  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a  cup  of  the  patient  s  drink.  He 
ought  likewise  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  if 

he  be  able  to  bear  it.  . , 

The  ureters  are  two  long  and  small  canals,  one  on  each  side, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  basin  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
They  are  sometimes  obstructed  by  small  pieces  ot  gravel  tailing 
down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  stupor  and  1'^^;"-^^  ^j^^^^ 
pa?t,   has  frequent  returns  of  chilness,  shivering   &c.  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  matter  is  forming  m  the  kidney,  and  tha 
an  abscess  will  ensue,  for  the  kidney  is  subject  to  mflammation  and 

''Then  matter,  in  the  urine  shews  that       "'f^J^,  ?Xm 
formed  in  the  kidney,  the  Patient  must  be  careful  to  ato 
all  acrid,  sour,  and  salted  provisions;  and  to  live  ^  "'^Ay  "P«^ 
mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together 
young  animals,  made  with  bailey,  and  common  pot  he  bs, 
llis  driuk  may  be  whey,  and  butter^milk  '^fl^^'^^l-J^ 
latter  U  by  ooaie  reckoned  a  specific  '-^"^"'y./^^,"  ^T,  ta„k 
kidneys.    To  answer  this  character,  however   it  must  I  ^  ™ 
f o  7  onsideraUe  time.    Chalyl>eate  waters  haye  likewue  been 
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fftuiul  boiiolicial  iu  this  disease.  This  lucdicinc  is  easily  obtained, 
as  it  is  touud  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  nuist  likewise 
be  used  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  salutary 
effects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflammation,  or  ol> 
structions  of  the  kidneys,  must  abstain  from  wines,  especially  such 
as  abound  with  tartar;  and  their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  easy 
digestion.  They  should  use  moderate  exercise,  chiefly  ui  the  open 
uir,  and  should  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  mucli  on  their  back, 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an 
acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difliculty  of  pass- 
in"' tlie  urine,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  a  constant  inclination  to 
«oto  stool,  and  a  perpetual  desire  to  make  water. 
*  This  disease  is  accompanied  with  fever  in  proportion  to  the 
-de^re.^  of  violence  in  which  it  exists,  and  must  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
must  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a  cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  \^ry  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robust  consti- 
tutions It  will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part 
of  the  belly  should  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  raild  vegetables;  and  emollient  clysters,  formed  with  a 
decoction  of  camomile-flowers  and  poppy-heads,  ought  frequently 

to  be  administered.  ,       i      •  i. 

The  patient  should  abstain  from  every  tmng  that  is  ot  a  hot, 
acrid,  and  stimulating  quality,  and  should  live  entirely  upon  small 
broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A.  stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  causes  besides  an 
hnflammation  of  the  bladder ;  as  a  swelling  of  the  hasmorrlioidal 
veins;  hard /«ces  lodged  in  the  rectum;  a  stone  in  the  bladder; 
•excrescences  in  the  urinary  passages;  a  palsy  of  the  bladder; 
liysteric  afl"ections,  &c.  Each  of  these  requires  a  particular  treat- 
ment which  does  not  fall  under  our  present  consideration.  We 
shall' onlv  observe,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applica- 
iions  are"' the  safest,  as  strong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an 
irritating  nature,  generally  increase  the  danger.  I  have  known 
some  persons  kill  themselves  by  introducing  probes  into  the  urinary 
passes,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  somewhat  that  obstructed  tlie 
discharge  of  urine  ;  and  others  bring  on  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  by  asing  strong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for 
that  purpose. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Thf,  liver  is  less  subject  to  inflammation  than  most  of  the  other 
viscera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  slower;  but  when  an  inflammation 
does  happen,  it  is  wiili  dilhculty  removed,  and  often  ends  iu  a 
su})jiuralion  or  schirrue. 
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CAUSES.  Resides  llic  common  caust-s  of  inflammation, 

may  here  reckon  Uie  following,  viz.  excessive  fatness,  a  scliii  l  us  <if 
the  liver  itself,  violent  siiocks  fVom  strong  vomits  when  the  livei 
was  before  nnsound,  an  adust  or  atrahiliarian  state  oi"  the  blood 
any  tiling  that  suddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  l)een  greatly 
hoatetl,  stones  obstructing  the  course  of  the  bile,  drinking  strong 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  using  hot  spicy  aliment,  obstinate 
hypochondriacal  afl'ections,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  ^This  disease  is  known  by  a  painful  tension  of 

the  right  side  under  the  false  ribs,  attended  with  some  degree  of 
fever,  a  sense  o^f  weight,  or  fulness  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirst,  with  a  pale  or  yellowish  colour 
of  the  skin  and  eyes. 

The  si/mptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
flannnation,  and  likewise  according  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
liver  where  the  inflammation  happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  so 
inconsiderable,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  so  much  as  suspected; 
but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver, 
the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulse  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often 
troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  a  hiccup,  and  a  pain  extending  t  the 
shoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  difficulty  of 
breathiiyg. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pleurisy  by  the  pam 
being  less  violent,  seated  under  the  false  ribs,  the  pulse  not  so 
hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  disorders  by 
the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  disease,  if  propeily  treated,  is  seldom  mortal.  A  couslanl 
hiccuping,  violent  tcver  and  excessive  thirst  are  bad  symptoms.  If 
it  ends  in  a  suppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  discharged  out- 
wardly, the  danger  is  great.  When  the  schirrus  of  the  liver  ensues, 
the  patient,  if  he  observes  a  proper  regimen,  may  nevertheless  live 
a  number  of  years  tolerably  easy:  but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food 
and  strong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irntatuig 
nature,  the  schirrus  will  be  converted  into  a  cancer,  which  must 

infallibly  prove  fatal.  j  •      •  • 

REGIMEN.  The  same  i-egimen  is  to  be  observed  in  tins  as  m 

other  inflammatory  disorders.  All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barle;-water  &c. 
drank  freely.  The  food  must  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  easy  and  quiet.  . 

MEDICINE.—— Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  ot  Urn 
disease,  and  it  will  often  be  necessary,  even  though  the  pulse 
should  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to 
he  avoided;  the  body,  however,  must  be  kept  gently  open.  A 
decoction  of  tan>arinds,  with  a  little  honey  or  manna,  will  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  The  side  affected  must  be  fomented  m  the 
manner  directed  in  tlie  foregoing  disease  Mild  laxative  clyster' 
should  be  frequently  administered;  and  if  the  pam  should  notw.O^^ 
standing  continue  violent  a  blistering  plaster  may  be  applied  over 
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(lie  part  affected ;  or  rather  a  plaster  made  of  gum  ammoiiiacum 
and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Medicmes  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  have  a  very  good 
effect  here.  For  this  jjurixise  iialf  a  drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or 
a  tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  elker,  may  be  taken  in  a  cup 
of  the  patient's  drink  tliree  or  four  times  a  day. 

When  there  is  an  inciination  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted, 
but  not  with  warm  sudorilics.  The  only  thing  to  he  used  for  that 
purpose  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the 
human  blood.  Indeed,  the  patient  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  topicid  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder 
than  tlie  blood. 

If  the  stools  should  be  loose,  and  even  streaked  with  blood,  no 
means  must  be  used  to  stop  them,  unless  they  be  so  frequent  as  to 
\veaken  the  patient.  Loose  stools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry 
off  the  disease. 

If  an  abscess  or  iniposthume  is  formed  in  tbe  liver,  all  methods 
should  bp  tried  to  make  it  break  and  discharge  itself  outwardly, 
as  fomentations,  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplasms, 
«\:c.  Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abscess  comes  away  in 
the  uriue,  and  sometimes  it  is  discharged  by  stool,  but  these  are 
efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can  promote.  When  the  abscess 
bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  mu-st  ensue ; 
nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abscess  is  opened 
by  an  incision,  unless  in  cases  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the 
peritonccum,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  which  case  opening 
the  abscess  by  a  sufficiently  large  incision  will  probably  save  the 
patient's  life. 

If  the  disorder,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  should 
end  in  a  schirrus,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet 
I've,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  aggravate  the  disease.  He  must 
not  indulge  in  flesh,  fish,  strong  liquors,  or  any  highly  seasoned  or 
salted  provisions ;  but  should,  for  the  most  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercise,  and  drinking 
whey,  barley-water  or  butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  stronger, 
it  should  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  less  heating  thau  wines  or 
spirits. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other  viscera. 
They  must  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule  with  respect  to  all  of  them  is,  to 
let  blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  strong  or  of  a  heating  nature, 
to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affected,  and  to  cause  the 
patient  to  drink  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

When  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  admit, 
we  recommend,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  an  early  application  to  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  ad- 
aiinlstcr  reJiet 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  Cmi^i^RA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER  EX 
CESSIVE  DISCHARGES   FROM  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  attended 
with  gripes,  sickness,  and  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool.  It  comes 
on  suddenly,  and  is  most  common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any 
disease  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are 
not  used  in  due  time  for  removmg  it.  ,        . , 

CAUSES.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  redundancy  and  putrid  acn- 

raony  of  the  bile  ;  cold  ;  food  that  easily  turns  rancid  or  sour  ou 
the  stomach;  as  butter,  rancid  bacon,  sweet-meats,  cucumbers, 
melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold  fruits.  It  is  sometimes  the  effect 
of  strong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poisonous  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  violent  passions  or 
affections  of  the  mind  ;  as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  a  cardtalgta,  or 

heart-burn,  sour  belchings,  and  flatulencies,  with  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  To  these  succeed  excessive  vomiting  and 
purdng  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackish-coloured  bile,  with  a  drstention 
!>f  the  stomach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewise  a 
ereat  thirst  with  a  very  quick  unequal  pulse,  and  often  a  fixed  acute 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  disease  advaiices,  tiie 
pulse  often  sinks  so  low  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible  the 
extremities  grow  cold  ot  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a 
clammy  sweat,  the  urine  is  obstructed,  and  there  is  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulsions,  are  the 
si"ns  of  approaching  death.  . .   ,.  ,     «•  x  * 

^MFDICmE.  At  the  beginning  of  t-his  disease,  the  eftorts  of 

Nature  to  expel  the  offending  cause  should  be  assisted,  by  promot- 
hi'  the  purging  and  vomiting.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  must 
link  freely  of  diluting  liquors  ;  as  whey,  butter-milk  warm  water, 
tl"n  waterluel.  small  posset,  or  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any 
ofThem  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  should  not  only  be  drank 
plentXll^^^  but  a  clyster  of  it  given  every 

cool  ^of  toasted  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to  stop  the  vom.Ung. 
¥he  bread  should  be  toasted  till  it  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  aftei- 
'i:nls  bold  in  spring-water.    If  oat-bread  cannot  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

SlleTuiep^^^^th  te'n  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour 

"'TLe'TomiUngand  purging,  however  ought  never  to  be  stopped 
too  In.    A  .  long  as  these  discharges  do  not  weaken  Uie  patient. 
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thty  are  salutary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be 
promoted.  But  when  tlie  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations, 
wliith  may  be  known  tVom  the  sinking  of  his  pulse,  &c..  recourse 
must  niuuediately  be  had  to  opiates,  its  recommended  above ;  to  whicli 
may  be  added  strong  wines,  with  spirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other 
generous  cordials.  Warm  negus  or  strong  wine-whey  will  likewise  be 
necessary  to  support  the  patient's  spirits,  and  promote  the  perspiration. 
His  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
liannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  spirituous  fo- 
mentations should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

When  the  violence  of  tlie  disease  is  over,  to  prevent  a  relapse,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  the  use  of  small  doses  of  laudanum. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  wine,  at  least  twice  a-day, 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient's  food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  but 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  he  should  use  moderate  exercise.  As  the 
stoiuaeh  and  intestines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infusion  of  the 
bark  or  other  bitters,  in  small  wine,  sharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
may  be  drank  for  some  time. 

"Though  physicians  are  seldom  called  in  due  time  in  this  disease,  they 
ought  not  to  despair  of  relieving  the  patient  even  in  the  most  desperate 
circumstances.  Of  this  I  lately  saw  a  very  striking  proof  in  an  old  man 
and  his  son,  who  had  both  been  seized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
night.  I  did  not  see  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulse  could  be 
felt;  the  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghastly, 
and  the  strength  almost  quite  exhausted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  con- 
d-tion  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  use  of  opiates  and  cordial  medi- 
ci^ies. 

OF  A  DIARRHCEA,  OR  LuOSENESS. 

A  LOOSENESS,  in  many  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  disease,  but 
rather  as  a  salutary  evacuation.  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  stopped, 
unless  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As 
this  however  sometimes  happens,  we  shall  point  out  the  most  common 
causes  of  a  looseness,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a  looseness  is  occasioned  by  catching  cold,  or  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak 
diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to  restore 
the  perspiration. 

In  a  looseness  whioh  proceeds  from  exeess  or  repletion,  a  vomit  :s  the 
jjroper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  but  promote  all 
the  secretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying  oflT 
a  debauch.  Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  answer  this 
purjjose  very  well.  A  day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  same  quantity  oS 
rhul>arb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  looseness 
continues.  The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  easy 
digestion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A  looseness  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  any  customary  evacu- 
aUon  generally  requires  bleeding.     If  that  does  not  succeed,  other 
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er<»cualions  may  be  substituted  in  tlic  room  of  those  which  are  ol>. 
structed.  At  the  same  time  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  restore  the 
usual  discharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  the  luilicnt  s 

'ifc  may  depend  on  this.  .     »   •  ■ 

A  periodical  looseness  oiu^ht  never  to  be  stopped.    It  is  always  a.i 
e'lx^rt  of  Nature  to  carry  off  some  oifending  matter,  which,  it  retamod 
m  the  body,  might  have  fatal  effects.    Children  are  very  liable  to  th.s 
kind  of  loosened,  especially  while  tccthmg.    It  is  I'^y^-"  s«J^f 
hdwr  hurtful  to  tliem,  that  such  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
less  trouble.    If  these  loose  stools  should  at  any  time  prove  sour  or 
Rriping,  a  tea-spoonful  of  magnesia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grams  ol 
rimbarb  may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a  little  panado,  or  any  other  f<)o.i. 
This,  if  i^peated  three  or  four  times,  will  generally  correct  the  acidity, 
and  carry  off  the  griping  stools. 

A  dkrrhoea,  or  looseness,  which  proceeds  from  violent  passions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution. 
Vom  s  n  this  case  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  safe,  unless 
ttyt  very  mild,  and  ^ven  in  small  quantities.  Opiates  arid  other 
antispasmo  Uc  medicines  are  most  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
I'qTlaudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  valerian  -  penny-r^^^^^^ 
e^erv  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  symptoms  abate.  Ease,  cheerfulness, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greatest  importance. 

UeiX  eness  ^oceeAs  from  acrid  or  poisonous  substances  taken  into 
the  stomfch  ?he  patient  must  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  h.iuors 
wUh  oTof  fkt  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.    After^^  ards 
Tiheve  Te  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bowels  are  mflamed,  bleeding  w.Q 
be  neiL^ry    "J^^^  doses  of  laudanum  mav  likewise  be  taken  to  re- 

it  ought  to  ^^l^l^^^^J^^^^  solicited  towards  the 

purgatives.  J^^^  ^outy  ^^^^^^^^  cataplasms,  &c.    The  perspiration 

xtremities  by  waim  ,varm  diluting  liquors;  a5 

7u;S  uda„,™  n,ay  know-  fron, 

When  a  looscMss  proceeds  fiom  »»™^'  J'     ,  j  J 
the  Blindness  of  the  stools,  .n,x  d  w«h  p,  ces  o     J  .^^ 
mediciMS  must  be  given  ">/ "  ™  „„a  calomel.    Aftemards  lime 
powde,  of  tin        P-8«      '^^^^^^^^  be  proper 

water,  alone,  or  with  a  small  quanuiy  veneration  of  worms, 

to  strengthen  the  bowels,  aird  prevent  the  new  ge-ratio       ^^^^^^  ^^.^ 
A  looseness  is  often  occasione    b)  dunkin    o  u 

is  the  case,  the  disease  is  S^"" ^^'y/Pf/^'  use  of  un- 
to believe  that  this  or  any  °ther  disease  proceeds  trom  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
wholesome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  cha^  ^^^^^ 
not  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  w.  4 

or  the  like.  ,  vmleiit  exercise  immediately  after 

In  people  »hose  stomachs  are  weak  v,^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

cating'will  occasu,n  a  looseness    Tj"°"|\^|,„,  „„ase,  to  nse  sue,, 

Z^;^:^  trfakfSenu/a  ,lass  or  two  of  old  red 
Dort,  or  good  claret. 
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From  whatever  cause  a  looseness  proceeds,  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  consist  of  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
and  flavoured  with  cinnamon ;  rice-jelly,  sago  with  red  port ;  and  the 
lighter  sorts  of  rtesh-meat  roasted.  The  drink  may  be  tliin  water- 
gruel,  nce-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a  sheep's 
head,  as  being  more  glutinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a  peculiar  weakness,  or  too  great  an  irritability 
of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease,  should 
live  temperately,  avoiding  crude  summer  fruits,  all  unwholsoine  foods, 
and  meats  of  hard  digestion.  They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of  cold 
moisture,  or  whatever  may  obstruct  the  perspiration,  and  should  wear 
flannel  next  the  skin.  All  violent  passions,  as  fear,  auger,  &c.  are 
likewise  carefully  to  be  guarded  against. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  causes  ;  as  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking;  foulness  of  the  stomach  ;  the  acrimony  of  the  aliments; 
a  translation  of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  erysi- 
pelas, or  other  diseases,  to  the  stomach.  It  may  likewise  proceed 
from  a  looseness  having  been  too  suddenly  stopped ;  from  the  stop- 
page of  any  customary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menses, 
<kc. ;  from  a  weakness  of  the  stomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac  passion,  a 
rupture,  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  worms  ;  or  from  any  kind  of  poison  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  is  an  usual  symptom  of  injuries  done  to  the 
bram ;  as  contusions,  compressions,  &c.  It  is  likewise  a  symptom  of 
wounds  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  intestines,  spleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occasioned  by  unusual  motions,  as  sailing,  being 
drawn  backwards  in  a  carriage,  &c.  -  It  may  likewise  be  excited  by 
violent  passions,  or  by  the  idea  of  nauseous  or  disagreeable  objects, 
especially  of  such  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  a  regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  stomach : 
in  this  case  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or  greenish 
colour,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Persons  who  are  subject  to  nervous 
aflfections,  are  often  suddenly  seized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting, 
Lastly,  vomiting  is  a  common  symptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  case  it 
generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  stoppage  of  the  menses, 
and  continues  during  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  foul  stomach  or  indigestion,  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  disease,  but  as  the  cure  of  a  disease.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the  vomiting,  a  dose  of  ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 

Wheii  the  retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  the  obstruction  of  customary 
evacuations,  occasions  vomiting,  all  means  must  be  used  to  restore 
these  discharges ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  their  place  must  be 
supplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in 
warm  water,  opening  issues,  setons,  perpetual  blisters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may  generally  be  miti- 
gated by  bleeding  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding 
however  ought  to  be  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  purgatives 
tihould  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  as  figs,  stewed  prunes,  manna,  or  scna. 
Prtrjnant  women  are  most  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately 
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after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pos- 
ture, but  more  to  the  emptiness  of  tlie  stomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a  dish  of  coffee,  tea,  or  some  liglit  breakfast  in 
bed.  Pregnant  women,  who  are  afflicted  with  vomiting,  ougiit  to  be 
kept  easy,  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  should  neither  allow 
their  stomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  should  they  eat  much  at  <mce. 
Cold  water  is  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  case;  if  the  stomach  be  weak, 
a  Uttlc  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  spirits  are  low  and  the 
person  apt  to  faint,  a  spoonful  of  cinnamon-water,  with  a  little  mar- 
malade of  quinces,  or  oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomitin"  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  bitters  will  be 
of  service  Peruvian  bark,  infused  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much 
rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  raedicme  in 
this  case  The  diluted  acid  of  vitriol  is  also  a  good  medicine, 
and  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 
a-dav  in  a  -lass  of  wine  or  water.  It  has  been  said  that  habitual  vo- 
mitinis  are  alleviated  by  making  oysters  a  principal  part  of  diet. 

A  vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  stomach  is  re- 
lieved by  alkaline  purges.  The  best  medicine  of  this  kind  is  the 
magnesia  alba,  a  tea  spoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  cupful  of 
Teaf  or  a  bttle  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary, 

When^^omutg  proceeds  from  violent  passions,  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  all  evacuants  must  be  carefully  avoided  -P^^^^VIuoLe  keut 
are  exceedin-lv  dangerous.  The  patient,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  kept 
perSy  easy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  soothed,  and  to  take  some 
Se  cordial  as  negus,  or  a  little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a  few 
droos  of  laudanum  may  occasionally  be  added.  . 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach, 
muTk  caLr,  anfother  antispasmodic  medicmes  a^e  o  use^  Warn. 

a  half  of  fresh  lemon-juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  onnceo  i  in 

after  it  has  been  stopped,  the  Patient  "i"st  3^^^^ 

The  diet  must  be  so  regular  as  to      easy  ^^^^^^^        do  not  however 

thing  should  be  taken  that  is  Irard  «f  ^  'g^^^'^^\;  Solid  food, 

mean  that  the  patient  should  I'^e  enl  lely  upo^i  sio 

in  this  case,  often  sits  easier  on  the  stomach  than  miui 
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OF  THE  DIABETES,   AND  OTHER  DISORDERS  OF 
THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

THE  diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  excessive  discharge  of  urine.  It  is 
feldoin  to  be  met  with  among  young  people  ;  but  often  attacks  jiersoiis 
in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  those  who  follow  the  more  violent  em- 
ploymeuts,  or  have  been  haul  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES.  A  diabetes  is  often  the  consequence  of  acute  dis- 
eases, as  fevers,  fluxes,  &g.  where  the  patient  has  suffered  by  excessive 
evacuations  ;  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long 
journies  upon  a  hard-trotting  horse,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running, 
&c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the  use  of  strong 
stimulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture  of  cautharides,  spirits  of  tur- 
l)entine,  and  such  like.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  drinking  too  great 
quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  these  will  do  them  no 
service  unless  tliey  be  drank  iu  great  quantities,  by  which  mistake  it 
often  happens  that  they  occasion  worse  diseases  than  those  they  were  in- 
tended to  cure.  In  a  word,  this  disease  may  cither  proceed  from  toft 
great  a  laxity  of  the  organs  which  secrete  the  urine,  from  something 
that  stimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a  thm  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood,  which  makes  too  much  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  passages. 

SYMPTOMS.  In  a  diabetes,  the  urine  generally  exceeds  in  quan- 
tity all  tlie  liquid  food  which  the  patient  lakes.  It  is  thin  and  pale, 
of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell.  The  patient  has  a  contin- 
ual thirst,  with  some  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  spits 
frequently  a  frothy  spittle.  The  strength  fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and 
the  tlesh  wastes  away  till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  skin  and  bone. — - 
There  is  a  heat  of  the  bowels ;  and  frequently  the  loins,  testicles,  and 
eet,  are  swelled. 

This  disease  miy  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning;  but^after  it  has 
continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very 
old  people,  a  perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

PiEGIMEN.  Every  thing  that  stimulates  the  urinary  passages,  or 

tends  to  relax  the  habit;  must  be  avoided.  For  this  reason  the  patient 
should  live  as  much  as  possible  on  animal  food.  His  thirst  may  be 
quenched  with  acid-s;  as  sorrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  sago  and  salop,  with  milk,  are  the 
most  proper  food.  Of  animal  substances,  shell-fish  are  to  be  preferred ; 
as  oysters,  crabs,  &c. 

Tiie  drink  may  be  Bristol-water.  Wnen  that  canont  be  obtained, 
hme-wate  ,  in  which  a  due  proportion  of  oak  bark  has  been  macenrted, 
'nay  be  used :  compound  decoction  of  chalk  (the  white  decoction),  with 
.singlass  dissolved  in  it,  is  likewise  a  very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercise,  but  it  should  be  so  gen- 
tle as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  should  lie  upon  a  hard  bed  or  mat- 
trass.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too  soft.  A 
warm  f?iy  air,  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  and  every  thing  that  promotes 
wrspiration,  is  of  service.  For  this  reason  the  patient  ought  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  skin.  A  large  strengthening- plaster  may  be  applied  to 
he  bark. 
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MEDICINE.  Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much 

weakened  by  the  disease,  have  a  good  eftect.  They  may  consist  of 
rhubarb,  witii  cardanium  seeds,  or  any  other  spiceries,  infused  in 
wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  open, 
Tiie  patient  must  next  iiave  recourse  to  astringents  and  corroborants. 
Half  a  drachm  of  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  alum  and  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  catechu,  commonly  called  TERRA  japonica,  may  be 
taken'four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  The 
alum  must  first  be  melted  in  a  crucible;  afterwards  they  may  both 
be  pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dose  of  this  powder  the 
patient  may  take  a  tea-cupful  of  the  infusion  OF  ROSEG. 

If  the  patient's  stomach  cannot  bear  the  alum  in  substance,  whey 
may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-cup-ful  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  The  alum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Eng- 
lish quarts  of  niilk  over  a  slow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  alum,  till 
the  curd  separates. 

Opiates  are  of  service  in  this  disease,  even  though  the  patient  rests 
well.  They  take  off  spasm  and  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  les- 
sen the  force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danum may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  As  a  general  caution,  however,  against  the  indiscriminate 
exhibition  of  large  doses  of  opium  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  is  always  proper  to  interpose  a  laxative  once  in  two  days,  and, 
where  the  symptoms  are  not  very  urgent,  to  intermit  the  use  of  opium 
for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  ' 

The  best  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  cinchona,  (the  Peruvian 
bark)  and  wine.  A  drachm  of  bark  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  red 
port  or  claret  three  times  a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more 
efficacious  and  less  disagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dose.  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark 
in  substance  may  use  the  decoction,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
red  wine,  sharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a  disease  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the  decline  ot  lite, 
called  an  INCONTINENCY  of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  difi^ereut 
from  a  diabetes,  as  the  water  passes  off  involuntary  by  drops,  and 
does  not  exceed  the  usual  quantity.  This  disease  is  rather  trouble- 
some than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  eftect  of  a  palsy.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds from  hurts,  or  injuries  occasioned  by  blows,  bruises,  preter- 
natural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  eff-ect  of  a  fever.  It  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  a  long  use  of  strong  diuretics,  or  stimulat- 
ing medicines  injected  into  the  bladder. 

This  disease  may  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  astringent  and  corro- 
borating medicines,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  above;  but  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  cured. 

OF  A  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  a  suppression  of  urine  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  causes,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  blan- 
der; small  stones  or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  passages  Imi^ 
pjBCEs  lying  in  the  rectum,  pregnancy,  a  spasm  or  coutiactionot  me 
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.icck  of  'li<:  bladiler,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itself,  a  swelling  of 
llic  Ir^^'iieir'ioulal  veins,  &c. 

Si'i'w'cf  these  cases  reijuire  the  catheter  both  to  remove  the  obstruct- 
ing lUiUter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine ;  but  as  this  instrument  can  only 
be  auuiaged  ;vith  safety  by  jjersons  skilled  in  surgery,  we  shall  say  no- 
thing further  of  its  use.  A  bougie  may  be  used  by  any  cautious  hand, 
and  will  often  succeed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obstructions  of  urine,  fomenta- 
tions and  evacuaiits.  Bleedhig,  as  far  as  the  patient's  strength  will 
permit,  is  necessary,  especially  where  there  are  symptoms  of  topical 
intlanuiiation.  Bleeding  in  this  case  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  les- 
sening tlie  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  solids,  it  takes 
off  the  spasm  or  stricture  upon  the  vessels,  which  occasioned  the 
obsiructions. 

After  the  blee<ling,  fcmentations  must  be  used.  These  may  either  con- 
sist of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables ;  as  mal- 
lows, camomile-flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  these  may  either  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affected,  or  a  large  bladder  filled  with  the  decoction 
may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themselves  into  a 
flannel  bag,  and  apply  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a  bad  method. 
These  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  tlie  part  equally  moist. 

In  all  obstructions  of  the  urine,  Ihe  body  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by  strong  purgatives,  bat  by  emol- 
lient clysters,  or  gentle  infusions  of  senna  and  mauna.  Clysters  in  this 
case  not  only  open  the  body,  but  answer  the  purpose  of  an  internal 
fomentation,  and  greatly  assist  in  removing  the  spasms  of  the  bladder 
and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  must  be  light,  and  taken  in  small  quantities.  The  drink 
may  be  warm  broth,  or  decoctions  and  infusions  of  mucilaginous  vegeta- 
bles, as  marsh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the 
spirit  of  nitrous  asther  (sweet  spirits  of  nitre,)  or  a  drachm  of  Castile 
soap,  may  be  frequently  put  in  the  patient's  drink;  and,  if  there  be  no 
inflammation,  he  may  drink  small  gin-punch. 

Persons  subject  to  a  suppression  of  urine  ought  to  live  very  temperate. 
Their  diet  should  be  light,  and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  should 
avoid  all  acids  and  austere  wines,  should  take  sufficient  exercise,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  study  and  sendentary  occupations. 

We  know  a  person  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who,  labouring 
under  this  complaint,  had  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  practitioners 
ifl  London;  but  he  assured  us  that  he  did  not  derive  so  much  re^ 
lief  from  their  prescriptions,  as  he  does  from  breakfasting  constantly 
•■n  leek-porridge.  When  leeks  are  not  in  season,  he  takes  onions 
ireely.  The  expressed  juice  of  onions  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and 
niay  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  ui  ju- 
niper-water, or  gin  and  water,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  marsh-mal- 
lows. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

Whkn  small  stones  arc  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  distliarged  along 
Aith  the  urine,  the  patient  is  said  to  be  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If 
one  of  these  stones  l\d\)\K:us  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  bladder  for 
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some  lime,  it  accumulates  fresh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
large  to  pass  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  case  the  patient  is  said  to  have 
Die  stone. 

CAUSES. — -The  stone  and  gravel  may  be  occasioned  by  high  living  ; 
the  use  of  strong  astringent  wines  ;  a  sedentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  s<)fl, 
or  too  miicli  on  the  back;  the  constant  use  of  water  impregnated  witli 
earthy  or  stony  particles ;  aliments  of  an  astringent  or  windy  nature, 
&c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposition.  Persons 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  those  who  have  been  much  afflicted  with  tlie 
gout  or  rheiiiuatism,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.  Small  stones  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys  occasion 

pain  in  the  loins,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  bloody  urine. 
When  the  stone  descends  into  the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to  pass 
along  with  ease,  all  tlie  above  symptoms  are  increased ;  the  pain  ex- 
tends towards  the  bladder ;  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affected  side  are 
benumbed;  the  testicles  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obstructed. 

A  stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a  pain  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
before  and  after  making  water;  from  the  urine  coming  away  by  (Irops, 
or  stopping  suddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a  full  stream  ;  by  a  violent 
pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  especially  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  carriage  on  a  rough  road  ;  from  a  white,  thick,  copious  stinkmg 
mucous  sediment  in  the  urine,  from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  PKNis; 
from  bloody  urine ;  from  an  inclination  to  go  to  stool  during  the  dis- 
charge of  urine;  from  the  patient's  passing  his  urine  more  easily  when 
Ivin^  than  in  an  erect  posture;  from  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  oc- 
casioned by  the  sharp  pain  in  discharging  the  last  drops  of  tjie  urine 
and,  lastly,  from  sounding  oc,  searching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN.  Persons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or  stone  should  avoia 

aliments  of  a  windy  or  heating  nature,  as  salt  meats,  sour  fruits,  .^c. 
Their  diet  ou<^ht  chiefly  to  consist  of  such  things  as  tend  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes,  asparagus, 
spinage,  lettuce,  parsly,  succory,  purslane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radishes,  may  be  safely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in 
this  case,  reckoned  medicinal.  The  most  proper  drinks  are  wlicy, 
buttei-milk  and  water,  barley-water,  decoctions  or  infus^ions  of  the 
roots  of  marsh-mallows,  parsly,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mi  d  mucilagin- 
ous vegetables,  as  linseed,  lime-tree  bads  or  leaves,  Arc.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accustomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  gm  and  water 

not  too  strong.  .     .  •     1 1  i 

,  Gentle  exe^xise  is  proper  ;  but  violent  motion  is  apt  to  occasion  bloody 
..nine.  We  would  therefore  advise  that  it  should  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Persons  afflicted  with  the  |ravel  often  pass  a  great  number  of  stones 
after  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage;  but  those  who  have  a  s  one 
in  the  bladder  are  seld,mi  able  to  bear  these  kinds  of  exercise  Where 
the  e  is  an  hereditary  tendency  in  this  disease,  a  sedentary  life  ough 
never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the  first  symptom  of 
.  grivel  to  observe  a  proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  sufircient  exer- 
c  se  it  might  often  be  carried'oft",  or  at  least  prevented  from  nicreasmg ; 
but'if  the  same  course  which  occasioned  the  disease  is  persisted  m,  it 

"  MEdST—Iu  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  which  is 
comnionly  occasioned  by  a  stone  sticking  in  the  uretek,  or  some  part 
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ui  ,,ie  urinary  passages,  tlie  patient  must  be  bled;  warm  fomentations 
sli(.:ild  likewise  be  applied  to  the  part  uflected,  emollient  clysters  ad- 
uiiiuitered,  and  diluting  nuicilaginous  liipiors  drank,  cVc.  The  treat- 
I  •  lit  of  this  case  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles  Inflam- 
rioN  OF  THE  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  to  which  we  refer. 
Dr.  Whyte  advises  patients  who  are  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  gravel 
ui  ilie  kidneys,  but  have  no  stone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning, 
tuo  or  three  hours  before  breakfast,  an  English  pint  of  oyster  or  cockie- 
sliill  lime-water.  The  doctor  very  justly  observes,  that  though  this 
qu'.iiitity  might  be  too  small  to  have  any  sensible  effect  in  dissolving  a 
stoi.e  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a  stone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  doctor  recommends  Ali- 
cant  soap,  and  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water,  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  patient  must  swallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is 
least  disagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant  soap,  and 
drink  three  or  four  English  pints  of  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water. 
The  soap  rs  to  be  divitled  into  three  doses  ;  the  largest  to  be  taken  fasting 
in  the  morning  early;  tlie  second  at  noon;  and  the  third  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  drinking  above  each  dose  a  large  draught  of  the  lime-water ; 
tJie  remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  supper, 
instead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  should  begin  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  lime-water 
and  soap  than  that  mentioned  above ;  at  first  an  English  pint  of  the  former 
di'.d  three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  how- 
ever, he  may  increase  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  persevere  in  the  use  of 
these  medicines,  especially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints, 
for  several  months ;  nay,  if  the  stone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may 
likewise  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  severely  pained,  not  only -  to 
begin  with  the  soap  and  lime-water  in  small  quantities,  but  to  take  ,  the 
second  or  third  lime-water  instead  of  the  first.  However,  after  he  has  . 
beei:  for  some  time  accustomed  to  these  medicines,  he  may  not  only 
ut«  the  first  water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  easily  bear  it,  heighten 
its  ii'ijolving  power  still  more  by  pouring  it  a  second  time  on  fresh 
calL  ued  shells. 

1  be  caustic  alkali,  or  soap  lees  (i.  e.  WATER  of  pure  kali,)  is  the 
medicine  chiefly  in  vogue  at  present  for  the  stone.    It  is  of  a  very  acrid 
na*i!re,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  some  gelatinous  or  mucilagin- 
ous 'iquor;  as  veal-broth,  new-milk,  linseed-tea,  a  solution  of  gum-arabic, 
decoction  of  marsh-mallow  roots.    The  patient  must  begin  with 
!  doses  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increase  by  degrees, 
.  ur  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

'I'le  cuuslic  alkali,  now  called  aqua  kali  puri,  may  be  prepared 
'    i.iixing  two  parts  of  quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-ashes,  and  suffering 
M  to  stand  till  the  Rxivium  be  formed,  which  must  be  carefully 
:><  ed  before  it  be  used.    If  the  solution  does  not  happen  readily,  a 
'  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
i"ugli  the  soap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  most  powerful  medi-' 
'vhich  have  hitheito  been  discovered  for  the  stone,  yet  there 
'le  thnigs  of  a  more  simple  nature,  which  in  certain  cases  are 
'  'J  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deserve  a  trial.    An  infusion  of 
seeds  of  DAurus  sylvestris,  or  wild  carrot,  sweetened  with 
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lioney  has  been  found  to  give  considerable  ease  in  ca«es  where  ihe. 
stomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A  decoction 
of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the  quantity  at 
eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ethup 
(s  eet  snirit  of  nitre),  sweetened  with  honey,  has  likewise  been  founA 
very  e4,cacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter 
in  flakes. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  uvA  URi'i 
It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  for  the  gravel  and  stone.  Ir 
seems  however  to  be  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  soap  and  lime  water; 
but  it  is  less  disagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  relieved 
gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  iu  powder  from  hali  a 
drachm  to  a  whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  may  however 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  seven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  grf-at 
safety  and  good  effect. 

In  violent  fits  of  the  disorder,  the  skmicupium  or  the  warm  bath  is 
good-  the  body  should  be  kept  moderately  open  by  a  solution  of 
viTRiOLATED  MAGNESIA,  or  by  the  electuary  of  senna,  castor-oil, 
or  the  infusion  of  senna. 


CHAP.  XXXllI. 
OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  discharges  of  blood  often  happen 
from  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  however  are  so  far  from  being 
alwavs  dange  ous,  that  they  often  prove  salutary.  When  such  discharges 
are  cHtical,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
stopid  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  stop  them,  unless  they 
be  Tei^at  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life.  Most  people,  afraid  of  the 
smallest  dischaVle  of  Wood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately 
to  1  use  of  Syptic  and  astringent  medicines,  by  which  means  an  inflam- 
r^atbn  of  the  ffain,  or  some  other  fatal  disease,  is  occasioned,  which, 
S  ?he  discharge  b  en  allowed  to  go  on.  might  have  been  prevented 

Ppriodical  discharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
proce  ?  mtt  no  b^^^^  They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to 

?eUeve  heTse  f;  and  fatal  diseases  have  often  been  the  ^on^^q'^^"" 
Ob  tmctinK  th^m.    It  may  indeed  be  sometimes  necessary  to  feck  th« 
v£ce  of  uch  discharges  ;  but  even  this  requires  the  greatest  caution 

Llrrhoidal  fluxes  are  most  common;  and  m  the  dechne  of  life,  a.s. 
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of  the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hainiorrhoidal 
veins,  &c.  They  may  Hkewise  proceed  from  an  inflanunatory  disposition 
of  the  blood,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  fever:  this 
likewise  happens  when  the  flux  is  occasioned  by  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, or  a  stricture  upon  the  skin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  pait  of 
Ihe  system. 

But  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  will  likewise  occasion  haemorrhages. 
Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dysentery,  the  scurvy,  the  malignant  small- 
•»ox,  cHrc.  there  are  often  very  great  discharges  of  blood  from  difl'erent  parts 
of  tlie  body.  They  may  like^wise  be  brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  use  of 
medicines  which  tend  to  dissolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
alkaUne  salts,  lic.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewise 
occasion  hemorrhages ;  as  also  strong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing 
that  greatly  stimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  passions  or  agitations  of  tlie  mind  will  likewise  have  this  eflfect. 
These  often  cause  bleeding  at  tlie  nose,  and  I  have  known  thein  some- 
limes  occasion  an  hzemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  effort,  of  the  bod  /, 
by  over  straining  or  hurting  the  vessels  may  have  the  same  effect,  especi- 
ally when  the  body  is  Ion,?  kept  in  an  unnatural  posture,  as  hanging  the 
head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  must  be  adapted  to  its  cause.  When  it 
proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding 
with  gentle  purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  necessary.  It  will  like- 
w  ise  be  proper  for  tlie  patient  iu  tliis  case  to  live  chiefly  upo«  a  vegetable 
diet,  to  avoid  all  strong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
stimulating  quality.    The  body  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  easy. 

When  an  hiemorrhage  is  owing  to  a  putrid  or  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and 
vegetables  of  a  nourishing  nature,  as  sago,  salop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
^Me  diluted  Avith  water,  and  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar, 
or  DILUTED  ACID  OF  VITRIOL.  The  best  medicine  in  this  case  is  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms. 

When  a  flux  of  blood  is  the  eflfect  of  acrid  food,  or  of  strong  stimula- 
ting medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  soft  and  mucilaginous  diet. 
The  patient  may  likewise  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of 
Locatelii's  balsam,  or  the  same  quantity  of  spermaceti. 

When  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  a  stricture  upon  any  part  of  the 
system,  is  the  cause  of  an  haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking 
warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  tlie  extremities  in  warm 
water  to. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  commonly  preceded  by  some  degree  of 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  in  the  face,  pulsation  of  the  temporal 
arteries,  heaviness  in  the  tead,  dimness  of  the  sight,  heat  and  itching  of 
the  nostrils,  &c. 

To  persons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  discharge  is  very  salutary. 
It  often  cures  a  vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepsy. 
In  fevers  where  there  is  a  great  determination  of  blood  towards  the  head 
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it  is  of  the  utm<>st  service.  It  is  likewise  beneficial  in  inflammations  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  all  dis- 
eases where  bleeding  is  necessary,  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  lilood  from 
llie  nose  is  of  much  more  service  than  the  same  quantity  let  with  a  lanco. 

In  a  discliarge  of  blood  from  the  nose  the  great  point  is  to  determine 
whether  it  ought  to  be  stopped  or  not.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  witliout  considering  whether  it  be  a  disease,  or  the  cure  of  a 
disease.  This  c^onduct  proceeds  from  fear;  but  it  has  often  bad  and 
sometimes  fatal  consequences. 

When  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens  in  an  inflammatory 
disease,  there  is  always  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  salutary ;  and 
therefore  it  should  be  suffered  to  go  on,  at  least  as  long  as  the  patient  is 
not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  are  full  of  blood, 
it  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped,  especially  if  the  symptoms  ol 
jilethora,  mehtioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  case  it  cannot  be 
stopped  vvithout  risking  rlie  patient's  life. 

In  tine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nose  relieves  any  bad  symptom,  and 
does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  it  ought  not  to 
be  stopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulse 
becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the 
patient  complains  of  being  sick  or  faint,  it  must  immediately  be  stopped. 

For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be  set  nearly  upright,  with  his 
head  reclining  a  little,  and  his  legs  immersed  in  water  about  the  warmtii 
of  new  milk.  His  hands  ought  likewise  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water 
and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a  little  tighter  than  usual.  Ligatures  may  bp 
applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  usually  made  for 
bleed intr  and  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  tightness.  These  must  be 
gradualfy  slackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  stop,  and  reiaoved  entirely  as 

soon  as  it  gives  over.  _  ,    , ,   j-  wru 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nostrils  will  stop  the  bleeding.  When 
this  does  not  succeed,  dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  wme  may 
be  put  up  the  nostrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  ni 
brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water  may  likewise  be  used  tor  this 
purpose  ;  or  a  tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be 
rolled  in  a  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  sugar,  burnt  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  nostril  from  whence  the  blood  issues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  use  here,  as  they  have  seldom  time 
to  operate.    It  may  not  however  be  amiss  to  give  the  patient  ha  it  an 
ounce  of  vitriolated  natron  (Glauber's  salt),  and  the  same  quantity  .  t 
manna  dissolved  in  four  or  live  ounces  of  barley-water.     Ihis  may  ue 
taken  at  a  draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a  few  hours 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  oi  cold  water  and 
vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  be«r  it.    If  a  stronger 
medfcine  be  necessary,  a  tea-cupful  of  the  infusion  of  roses,  with  twenty 
or  tillrty  drops  of  the  weak  spirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour 
When  these  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may  drmk  ^vater   w.  h  a 
little  common  salt  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vmegar.    i^romt  n 
XoZeZ  <lrops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  little  water,  given  frequently 
seldom  fails  to  stop  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  from  any  other  pr  . 
If  tiio  "enitals  be  immersed  for  some  time  incold  water,  it  gene 
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rally  stop  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  I  have  nat  known  this  fail ;  or  clotiis 
dijiped  in  cold  water  may  be  applied  to  the  testes  or  i^udenua* 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  stopped  ontwardly,  it  continut^s  in- 
wardly. This  is  very  troublesome,  and  requires  particular  attention,  as 
l<;e  patient  is  apt  to  be  suffocated  with  the  blood,  especially  if  he  falls 
iislcep,  wbich  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  loosing  a  great  quantity  of  blood. 

Wlieji  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  blood  getting 
into  his  throat,  the  passages  may  be  stopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the 
rwstiils,  and  bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  fastening  pieces  of 
sjionge  or  small  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities  ;  afterwards  draw- 
mg  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  outside  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
tightness. 

After  the  bleeding  is  slopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  ajid 
quiet  as  possible.  He  should  not  pick  his  nose,  nor  take  away  the  tents 
or  doited  blood  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  should  not  lie 
with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nose,  ought  to 
eathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry. 
They  ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body 
as  much  in  an  erect  posture  as  possible,  and  never  to  view  any  object 
obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a  vegetabie  diet,  with  now  and 
iben  a  cooling  purge,  is  the  safest  way  to  lessen  it. 

But  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a  thin  dissolved  state  of  the  blood, 
the  diet  should  be  rich  and  nourishing  ;  as  strong  broths  and  jellies,  sago- 
gruel  with  wine  and  sugar,  &c.  Infusions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine 
ought  likewise  to  be  taken,  and  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A  DISCHARGE  of  blood  fiom  the  haemorrboidal  vessels  is  called  tlie 
BLEEDING  PILES.  When  the  vessels  only  swell,  and  discharge  no 
bJood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  disease  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Persons  of  loose  spongy  fibre,  of  a  bulky  size,  who  live  high,  and  lead 
a  sedentary,  inactive  life,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease.  It  is  often 
owing  to  an  hereditary  disposition.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  attacks 
persons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men  are  more  liar 
ble  to  it  than  women,  especially  those  of  a  sanguine,  plethoric,  or  a  scor- 
butic habit,  or  of  a  melancholy  disposition. 

The  piles  may  be  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  blood,  by  strong  aloetic 
purges,  high-seasoned  food,  drinking  great  quantities  of  sweet  wines,  the 
neglect  of  bleeding  or  other  customary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great 
costiveness,  or  any  thing  that  occa-Jions  hard  or  difficult  stools.  Au- 
g  r,  grief,  or  other  violent  passions,  will  likewise  occasion  the  piles.  I 
have  often  known  them  brought  on  by  sitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A 
jiair  <jf  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  disorder  in  a  person  who  is  subject 
U>  it,  anrl  sometimes  even  in  those  who  never  had  it  before.  Pregnant 
>Tomen  are  often  afflicted  with  the  piles. 

.\  flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
ease. It  i-s  even  more  salutary  than  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  often  |)ro- 
vcnts  or  carries  off  <4iseases.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheu- 
matism, asthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  often  proves  crMi- 
tal  in  colics  and  inflammatory  fevers 
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In  tlic  management  of  the  patient,  regard  must  be  had  to  his  habit  of 
body,  his  age,  strength,  and  manner  of  living.  A  discharge  whicli 
might  be  extensive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate  and 
even  salutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  esteemed  dangerous  whicli 
continues  too  long,  and  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  waste  the  patient's 
strength,  hurt  the  digestion,  nutrition,  aad  other  functions  necessary 
to  life. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  danger  must  be  checked  by  a  proper  regi- 
men  and  astringent  medicines.  The  diet  must  be  cool  but  nourishing, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-whey,  decoctions  or  infusions  of 
the  astringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormental  root,  bistort,  the 
marsh-mallow  root,  &c. 

Old  conserve  of  red  roses  is  a  very  good  medicine  in  this  case.  It 
may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its 
being  seldom  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects  ;  but  when 
taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  persisted  in,  I  have  known  it  perform 
very  extraordinary  cures  in  violent  haimorrhages,  especially  when  assist- 
ed by  the  tincture  of  roses ;  a  tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about 
au  hour  after  every  dose  of  conserve. 

Cinchona  (the  Peruvian  baik)  is  likewise  proper  in  this  case,  both 
as  a  strengthener  and  astringent.  Half  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in 
a  glass  of  red  wine,  sharpened  with  a  few  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  sometimes  periodical,  and  return  regularly  once 
a  nwnth,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this  case  they  are  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  salutary  discharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  stopped.  Some 
have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  stopping  a  periodical  discliarge  of 
blood  from  the  htemorrhoidal  veins.  ^,  , 

In  the  BLIND  PILES  bleeding  is  generally  of  use.  The  diet  must  be 
U"ht  and  thin,  and  drink  cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  small  doses  of  the 
flower  of  brimstone  and  cream  of  tartar.  These  may  be  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  and  a  tea-spoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day  or  oftener 
if  necessary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flower  of  brimstone  and  half  an  ouncfi 
of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  electuary 
of  senna,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clysters  are  here  likewise  beneficial ;  but  there  is  sonietimes 
such  an  astrictioP  of  the  anus,  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
case  1  have  known  a  vomit  have  a  very  good  effect. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  swellei.,  but  discharge  no- 
thin'^  the  patient  must  set  over  the  steams  of  warm  water.  He  may 
likevvise  apply  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  spirits  of  wine  to  the  part 
or  poultices  mad«  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If 
these  do  mt  produce  a  discharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  must 
be  appUed  as  near  them  as  possible,  or  if  they  will  fix^  upon  the  piles 
tltemselves,  so  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may 
be  opened  with  a  lancet.    The  operaUonis  very  easy,  and  is  attendea 

'"''iVdous^ofntments  and  other  external  applications  are  recommended  in 
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(he  piles,  but  I  do  not,  remember  to  have  seen  any  etfects  from  these 
worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  use  is  to  keep  the  part  moist,  which 
may  be  done  as  well  by  a  soft  poultice,  or  aii  emollient  cataplasm.  When 
the  pain  however  is  very  great,  a  liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient 
ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  TINCTURE  OF  opium  (liquid  laudanum), 
beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

We  cannot  here  forbear  to  make  more  generally  known  the  method 
of  curing  the  BLIND  piles  by  dilatation  of  the  rectum.  A  striking 
instance  of  tliis  practice  is  related  in  a  foreign  medical  repository,  of  the 
radical  cure  of  a  very  obstinate  haemorrhoidal  affection  by  simply  nitro- 
duciug  a  tent  of  rolled  tow,  smeared  with  hog's  lard,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  basis,  into  the  anus,  after  every  eva- 
cuation. This  simple  practice  answered  the  intention  completely,  after  a 
variety  of  other  measures  had  failed. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs  only 
which  is  called  an  haemoptoe,  or  SPITTING  OF  blood.  Persons 
of  slender  make,  and  a  lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  strait  breasts, 
are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spring,  and 
generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period 
of  life.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  those  who  have  been  subject 
to  bleeding  at  the  nose  when  young,  are  afterwards  most  liable  to  an 
hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES.  An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from  excess  of  blood,  from 

a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  lungs,  or  a  bad  conformation  of  the  breast. 
It  is  often  occasioned  by  excessive  drinking,  running,  wrestling,  singing, 
or  speaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent 
exertions  of  the  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  should  likewise  guard 
against  violent  passions,  and  every  thing  that  occasions  a  rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

This  disease  may  likewise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  lungs.  These 
may  either  be  received  from  without,  or  they  may  be  occasioned  by  hard 
bodies  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  so  falling  down  upon  the  lungs, 
and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  obstruction  of  any  customary  eva- 
cuation may  occasion  a  spitting  of  blood  ;  as  neglect  of  blee(Mng  or  purg- 
ing at  the  usual  seasons,  the  stoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the 
menses  in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a  polypus,  schir 
rous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  a  long  and  violent  cough,  in  which 
case  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  consumption.  A  violent  degree  of 
cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  will  occasion  an 
hyemoptoe.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the' 
case  with  those  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glass-houses,  or  the 
like.  It  is  likewise  said  to  happen  to  such  as  ascend  to  the  top  of  very 
[jigh  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  a  primary  disease. 

It  is  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  some  diseases  not  an  unfavourable  one. 

This  is  the  case  ill  pleurisies,  peiijjneumonics  and  sundry  other  fevers. 
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In  a  dropsy,  scurvy,  or  consuniptiou,  it  is  a  bad  symptom,  aud  shews  that 
the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS.  Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  a  sense 

of  weight,  and  oppression  of  the  breast,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  hoarseness, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  sliivcring, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  costiveness,  great  lassitude,  flatulence,  pain 
of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  these  shew  a  general  stricture  upon  the 
vessels,  and  a  tendency  of  .^he  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly 
the  forerunners  of  a  very  copious  discharge.  The  above  symptoms  do 
not  attend  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which 
means  these  may  always  be  distinguished  from  an  haimoptoe.  Some- 
times the  blood  that  is  spit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour ; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or  blackish  colour: 
nothing  however  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance,  but  that  the 
blood  has  lain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  iu  the  breast  before  it  was  dis- 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a  strong  healthy  person,  of  a  sound  constitution, 
is  not  very  dangerous ;  but  when  it  attacks  tlie  tender  and  delicate,  or 
persons  of  a  weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  schirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is 
greater  when  the  discharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel 
than  of  a  small  one.  When  the  extravasated  blood  is  not  spit  up,  but 
lodges  iu  the  breast,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increases  the  danger.  When 
the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  and  easy.  Every 

thing  that  heats  the  body  or  quickens  the  circulation  increases  the  dan- 
ger. The  mind  ought  likewise  to  be  soothed,  and  every  occasion  of  ex 
citing  the  passions  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  soft,  cooling,  aud  slender ; 
as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  small  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  Szc.  The 
diet,  in  this  case,  can  scarce  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  patient  for  some  days.  All  strong  liquors  must  be  avoided. 
The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  such  like.  Every  thing  however  should  be  drank  cold,  aud  iu  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  He  should  observe  the  strictest  silence,  or  at  least 
speak  with  a  very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE.— —This,  like  the  other  involuntary  discharges  of  blood, 
ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped  by  astringent  medicines.  More  mis- 
chief is  often  done  by  these  than  if  it  were  suffered  to  go  on.  It  may 
however  proceed  so  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and  even  endanger  his 
life  ;  in  which  case  proper  means  must  be  used  for  restraining  it. 

The  body  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  diet;  as  roasted  ap- 
ples, stewed  prunes  ai^d  such  like.  If  tliese  should  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  a  tea-spoon'^ul  of  the  lenitive  electuary  may  be  tal^en  twice  or  thrice 
a-  day,  as  is  found  necessary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures 
may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  directed  for  a  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverish,  bleeding  and  small  doses  of  nitre 
will  be  of  use  ;  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  like- 
wise be  sharpened  with  acids  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a  few  drops  of 
the  spirit  of  vitriol;  or  he  nify  lake  frequently  a  cup  of  the  INFUSION 
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Bathing  the  feet  aiul  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has  likewise  a  ve'y  good 
eftiect  ia  this  disease.  Opiates  too  are  sometimes  beneficial ;  but  these 
must  be  atlministered  witli  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a  cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  continued  for 
some  time,  provided  they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  consert  e  of  roses  is  likewise  a  very  good  medicine  in  this  case 
provided  it  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  persisted  in. 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day;  and  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a  cough,  it  should  be  made  into  an  electuary 
with  biUsamic  syrup  and  a  Httle  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies. 
^  If  strong  astringents  be  necessary,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
•liluted  acid  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a  glass  of  water  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease  should  avoid 
all  excess.  Their  diet  should  be  light  and  cool,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk 
and  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  the7u  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
body  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 


VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 


This  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  discharges  of  blood  which  have 
already  been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular 
attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  -s  generally  preceded  by  pain  of  the  stomach,  sick-^ 
ness,  and  nausea;  and  is  accompanied  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent 
faulting  fits.  -  i 

This  disease  is  sometimes  periodical ;  in  which  case  it  is  less  dangerous. 
It  often  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women,  and 
sometimes  from  the  stopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may 
be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  stimulates  or  wounds  the  stomach 
as  strong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poisons,  sharp  or  hard  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach,  &c.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  obstructions  in  the  liver 
the  spleen,  or  some  of  the  other  viscera.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from 
external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruises,  or  from  any  of  the  causes  which 
produce  inflammation. 

A  great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  disease  arises  from  the  extravasated 
blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a 
dysentery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occasioned.  The  best  way  of  prevent- 
ing this,  IS  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emol- 
lient clysters  Purges  must  not  be  given  till  the  discharge  is  stopt?  other 
wise  they  will  irritate  the  stomach,  and  increase  the  disorder.  All  the 
io<yd  and  drink  must  be  of  a  mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  small 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  sometimes  proved  a  remedy 
but  It  will  succeed  better  when  sharpened  with  the  weak  spirits  of  vitriol, 
vvnen  there  are  signs  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  necessary; 
Dut  the  patient's  weakness  will  seldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  use ; 
Dui  tney  must  be  given  in  very  small  doses,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid 
laudnnum  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

After  the  discharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled  with 
gripes,  occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intestine^ 
gentle  j-urgc-s  will  be  necessary. 


2L0 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der, occasioned  by  their  being  either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  Il 
is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumstances  which 

attend  it.  .  •        i    •  i 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  suddenly  without  mterruption  and  without 
pain  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  small  quantity 
of  a' dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occasion 
ed  by  a  rough  stone  descending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which 
wounds  the  ureters,  it  is  attended  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a  stone, 
and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  most  acute  pain,  and 
a  previous  stoppage  of  urine.  .  i-^v- 

Bloody  urine  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  falls,  blows,  the  htting  oi 
carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may 
also  proceed  from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a  stone  lodged  in  the  kid- 
neys; or  from  violent  purges,  or  sharp  diuretic  medicmes,  especially 

cantharides.  u  ^  -n. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  some  degree  of  danger;  but  it  is 
peculiarlv  so  when  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  as  this  shews  an  ulcer 
somewhere  in  the  urinary  passages.  Sometimes  this  discharge  proceeds 
from  excess  of  blood,  in  which  case  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
salutary  evacuation  than  a  disease.  If  the  discharge  however  be  very 
great,  it  may  %vaste  the  patient's  strength,  and  occasion  an  ill  habit  ot 
body,  a  dropsy  or  a  consumption.  ^  A,f 

The  treatment  of  this  disorder  must  be  varied  according  to  the  dit 
ferent  causes  from  which  it  proceeds.  ^ 

When  it  is  owing  to  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure  depends  upon  an 
operation,  a  description  of  which  would  be  foreign  to  our  P";Pose. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a  plethora,  and  symptoms  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  will  be  necessary.  The  body  must  likewise  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clysters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines ;  as  ^ream  of  tar  ar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  smaU  doses  of  lenitive  electuary,  now  called  elec- 

wVen  bloody  uri«e  proceeds  from  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  it  is 
•commonly  the  symptom  of  some  malignant  disease;  as  the  s«\all-Po>'; J 
puS  fever,  or  the  like.    In  this  case  the  patienfs  life  depends  on  the 
Serai  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has  already  been  she-n 
When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or  bl^^^^^^ 
patient's  diet  must  be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  a  soft,  heahng,  balsamic 
nuaCas  decoctions  of  .mrsh-mallow  roots,  with  liquonce,  ^olutrons  of 
2  n  ai  abic  &c  Three  ounces  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  and  hall  an  ounce 
&  1  qll^S,  n  ay'^^^^^^^^    in  two  English  quarts  of  water  to  one  :  ^vo 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  mtre,  may  be  d is^ 
Xed  in  the  instram'ed  liquor,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 

The^tw  U6e  of  astringents  in  this  disease  has  often  bad  consequences 
wifen  tretux\  stopped'too  soon,  the  grumous  b  ood  by  being  confiued 
in  the  vessels,  may  produce  iaflammations,  abscesses,  and  ulcers,  it  now 
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ever  the  case  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  seems  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  gentle  astringents  may  be  necessary.  In  this  case  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  au  ounce  of  the  tincture 
of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times  a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  most  common 
to  marshy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and  dry  summers,  it  is  apt  to  become 
epidemic.  Persons  are  most  liable  to  it  who  are  much  exposed  to  the 
night  air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  unwhole- 
some. Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  shipboard,  in  jails,  hos- 
pitals, and  such  like  places. 

CAUSES.  ^The  dysentery  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that 

obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  renders  the  humours  putrid ;  as  damp  beds, 
wet  clothes,  unwholesome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  most  frequently 
communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to  make  people  extremely  cau- 
tious in  going  near  such  persons  as  labour  under  tlie  disease.  Even  the 
smell  of  the  patient's  excrements  has  been  known  to  communicate  the 
iniection. 

SYMPTOMS.  It  is  inown  by  a  flux  of  the  belly,  attended  by  vio 

lent  paint  of  the  bowels,  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  and  gene- 
rally more  or  less  blood  in  tlie  stools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with 
chilliness,  loss  of  strength,  a  quick  pulse,  great  thirst,  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  stools  are  at  tirst  greasy  and  frothy,  afterwards  they  are 
streaked  with  blood,  and  at  last  have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure 
blood,  mixed  with  small  filaments  resembling  bits  of  skin.  Worms  art 
sometimes  passed  both  upwards  and  downwards  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  When  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  he  feels  a  bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  intes' 
tine  is  actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  troublesome,  especially 
in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewise  a  troublesome  symptom,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  disease. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  a  diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  by 
the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in 
the  stook.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  such  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dysentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or  such  as  have  been 
wasted  by  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  other  lingering  diseases,  it  generally 
proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  signs,  as  they  shew  an 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  When  the  stools  are  green,  black,  or  have 
an  exceeding  disagreeable  cadaverous  smell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as 
It  shews  the  disease  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom  when  clysters  are  immediately  returned;  but  .still  more  so  when 
the  passage  is  so  obstinately  shut,  that  they  cannot  be  injected.  A  fee- 
ble pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
convulsions,  are  signs  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN.-  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this  disease  than 

cleanliness.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no 
less  to  the  safety  of  such  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  diseases  the 
danger  is  increased,  and  the  infection  spread,  by  the  neglect  of  cleanli- 
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ness;  but  in  no  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the  palicnl  should 
be  trequentSy  changed.  Tiie  excrement  should  never  be  sufFcred  to  con- 
tinue in  his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under  ground. 
A  constant  stream  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  tlie  chamber;  and 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  some 
other  strong  acid. 

The  patient  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  his  spirits  kept  up  in  hoprs 
of  a  cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to  render  any  putrid  disease  mortal  than 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  sick.  All  diseases  of  this  nature  have 
a  tendency  to  sink  and  depress  the  spirits,  and  when  that  is  increased  by 
fears  and  alarms  from  those  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  persons  of 
skill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worst  effects. 

A  flannel  waistcoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a  very  good  effect  in 
the  dysentery.  This  promotes  the  perspiration  without  overheating  the 
body.  Great  caution  however  is  necessary  in  leaving  it  off.  I  have  often 
known  a  dysentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing  off  a  flannel 
waistcoat  before  the  season  was  suflicieutly  warm.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose this  piece  of  diess  is  worn,  it  should  never  be  left  oft'  but  in  h 
warm  season.  .  . 

In  this  disease  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  patient  s  diet. 
Flesh,  fish,  and  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid 
on  the  stomach,  must  be  abstained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water- 
pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of 
animals,  may  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient's  food.  Gela- 
tinous broth  not  only  answers  the  purpose  of  food,  but  likewise  of  medi- 
cine. I  have  often  known  dysenteries,  which  were  not  of  a  putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved  ineftectual. 

The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a  sheep's  head  and  feet 
with  the  skin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a  hot  iron  ;  after- 
wards to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a  jelly.  A  little  cinnamon  or 
mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the 
patient  may  take  a  little  of  it  warm  with  toasted  bread  three  or  lour  times 
a-dav.  A  clyster  of  it  may  Hkewise  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  can- 
not use  the  broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  skinned; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not 
our  business  here  to  reason  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicme 
otherwise  this  might  be  shewn  to  possess  virtues  every  way  suited  to  the 
cure  of  a  dysentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  putrid  state  of  the 
humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  reasoning,  that 
whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had  used  many 
other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  that  the  patient 
take  a  vomit,  and  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  use  tli 
broth.  It  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  ot  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dysentery,  which  may  be  used 
fty  such  as  cannot  take  the  broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a 
few  handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a  cloth,  for  six  or  seven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  starch.  Two  or  three  table-spoonfids  of  this  may  be 
crated  down,  and  boiled  in  such  a  quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to 
be  of  the  thickness  of  pap.  This  may  be  sweetened  to  the  patient  s  taste, 
and  taken  for  his  ordinary  food. 
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Tiie  learneil  and  liuniane  Dr.  Rutlierlonl,  late  prolessor  of  medicine 
ill  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  mention  tliis  food  in  his  public 
lectures  with  great  encoutiums.  lie  directed  ii  to  be  made  by  tying  a 
pound  or  two  of  the  tinest  flour,  as  tight  as  possible,  in  a  linen  rag  ;  after- 
wards to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to  dredge  the  outside  with  Hour, 
till  a  cake  or  crust  was  fbrmed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from 
soaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a 
liard  dry  mass,  as  directed  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  w  ill  not  only  answer  tlie  purpose  of  food,  but  may  likewise  be 
given  in  clysters. 

In  a  PUTRID  DYSENTERY  tlie  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  freely  of 
most  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ;  as  apples,  grapes,  gooseberries,  currant- 
berries,  straw-berries,  itc.  These  may  be  either  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with 
or  witliout  milk,  as  the  patient  chooses.  The  prejudice  against  fruit  in 
this  disease  is  so  great,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  cause  of 
tiysenteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  mistake.  Both  reason  and 
experience  shew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  best  medicines,  both  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  dysentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  respect 
calculated  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from  whence  the 
most  diuigcrous  kind  of  dysentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  such  a  case 
fjught  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleases,  provided 
it  be  ripe. 

Tiie  most  proper  drink  in  this  disorder  is  whey.  The  dysentery  has 
often  been  cured  by  the  use  of  clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both 
for  drinu  and  in  form  of  clyster.  When  they  cannot  be  had,  barley- 
water  sharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a  decoction  of 
barley  and  tamarinds :  two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter 
may  be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm-water, 
water-gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  strengthens  the 
stomach,  and  by  its  antiseptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a  mortification  of 
llie  bowels. 

MEDICINE.  At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  it  is  alwavs  neces- 

sary  to  cleanse  the  first  passages.  For  this  purpose  a  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha must  be  given,  and  wought  olF  with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strong 
vomits  are  seldom  necessary  here.  A  scruple  or  at  most  half  a  drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  is  generally  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  sometimes  a  very 
few  grains  will  suffice.  TJ.ie  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a  drachm  or  two 
scruples  of  rhubarb  must  be  taken  ;  or,  what  will  answer  the  purpose 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts.  This  dose 
may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  .Afterwards 
small  doses  of  ipecacuaniia  may  be  taken  for  some  time.  Two  or  three 
grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a  table-spoonfui  of  the  syrup  of 
white  poppies,  and  taken  tiiree  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prescribed  above,  will  often  be 
ufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Should  it  however  happen  otherwise,  the  fol- 
lowing astringent  medicines  may  be  used. 

A  clyster  of  starch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
liquid  laurlanum  in  it,  may  be  achninistered  twice  a-day.  At  the  same 
Lme  an  ounce  of  gum-anibic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth,  ni:'.y 
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be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  barley-water  over  a  slow  fnc  aud  a 
table-spoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  these  have  not  the  desired  effect,  the  patient  may  take,  four  times 
a-day,  about  tlie  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  the  electuary  of  catechu  (Japonic 
confection),  drinking  after  it  a  tea-cupful  of  the  decoction  of  logwood, 
prepared  as  directed  in  the  Appendix. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  disease  are  very  liable  lo  relapse; 
to  prevent  which  great  circumspection  with  respect  to  diet  is  necessary 
The  patient  must  abstain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then 
a  glass  of  good  wine  ;  but  he  must  drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor,  lie 
should  likewise  abstain  from  animal  food,  as  ftoli  and  flesh,  and  live  prin- 
cipally on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercise  and  wholesome  air  are  liliewisc  of  importance.  The 
patient  should  go  to  the  country  as  soon  as  his  strength  will  permit,  and 
should  take  exercise  daily  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage.  He  may  like- 
wise use  bitters,  infused  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a 
gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dysenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  a  spare  use  of  animal  food,  aud  the  free  use  of  sound  ripe  fruits 
and  other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  a  I 
communication  with  the  sick.  Bad  smells  are  likewise  to  be  shunned, 
especially  those  which  arise  from  putrid  animal  substances.  The  neces- 
saries where  the  sick  go  are  carefuUy  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dysentery  appear,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  take  a  vomit,  to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak 
warm  liquor  to  promote  a  sweat.  This  with  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb  at 
the  beginning  would  often  carry  off  the  disease  In  countries  where 
dysenteries  prevail,  we  would  advise  such  as  are  liabl^to  them  to  take 
either  a  vomit  or  a  purge  every  spring  or  autumn  as  a  F^TT^^iJI!:  ^  . 

There  are  sundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the  LIENTERY  and 
COELIAC  PASSION,  which,  though  le»j  dangerous  than  the  dysentery, 
vet  merit  consideration.  These  diseases  generally  proceed  from  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  the  food  passes  through  them-  with  hardly  any  sensible  alteration, 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourishment. 

When  the  lienterv  or  coeliac  passion  succeeds  to  a  dysentery,  the  case 
is  bad.    They  are  always  dangerous  in  old  age,  especially  when  th*  con- 
stitution has  been  broken  by  excess  or  acute  diseases     1/       s  of 
very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  thirst  great,  with  little  urine,  he 
Sth  ulerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  spots  of  different  colours,  the 

^^The  rreltoenrof  the  patient  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  dysantery 
In  all  obstinate  fluxes  ot' the  belly,  |the  cure  must  be  att^°>Pt^dJ,y  ^^rst 
cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  wmits  and  purg« ;  after- 
wards the  Lichen  Islandicus,  or  Iceland-moss  in  powder  or  decocnon 
/as  recommended  in  Consumptions),  rice  milk  and  such  a  diet  has  a 
tendenc^ro  heal  and  strengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  astringent 

medicines,  will  generally  complete  the  cure.  „  f^eauent 

ThPsanip  observation  holds  with  respect  to  a  TENESMUS,  or  Irequeni 

dele  SToin^to  stool.    This  disease^esembles  the  dysentery  so  much, 

i:^i:[!:^iP^^nA  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  needless  to  in. 

sist  uj[)on  it. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  causes,  and  may  affect 
any  part  of  the  body ;  but  we  shall  point  out  those  only  which  occur 
most  frequently,  and"  are  attended  with  the  greatest  danger. 

When  the  head  ach  is  slight,  and  affects  a  particular  part  of  the  head 
only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia;  when  the  whole  head  is  affected,  cephalcea ; 
and  when  ou  one  side  only,  hemicrania.  A  fixed  pain  in  the  forehead, 
which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the  clavis 
hystericus. 

There  are  also  other  distinctions.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  internal,  some- 
times external ;  sometimes  it  is  an  original  disease,  and  at  other  times 
only  symptomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  hot  bilious 
habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a  considerable  heat  of 
the  part  affected.  When  from  a  cold  phlegmatic  Labit,  fhe  patient  com- 
plains of  a  dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a  sense  of  coldaess  in  the  part.  This 
kind  of  head-ach  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  degree  of  stupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels 
of  the  head  may  occasion  a  head-ach.  In  persons  of  a  full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of 
customary  eyacuations ;  as  bleeding  at  the  nose,  sweating  of  the  feet, 
&c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  any  cause  that  determines  a  great  flux 
of  blood  towards  the  head ;  as  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging 
down  the  bead  for  a  iong  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewise  occasion  a  hea(/-ach;  as  looking  long 
obliquely  at  any  object,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neckj  a  new 
hat,  or  the  like. 

When  a  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  stoppage  of  a  runn-ing  at  the  nose, 
there  is  a  heavy,  obtuse,  pressing  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  such  a  weight,  that  the  patient  can  scarce  hold 
it  up.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  the  caustic  matter  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, it  generally  affiects  the  skull,  and  often  produces  a  gariks  of  the 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulsion  or  retrocession  of 
the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  the  small-pox,  measles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
diseases.  What  is  called  a  hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from  crudities 
or  indigestion.  Inanition,  or  emptiness,  will  often  also  occasion  head- 
aches. I  have  often  seen  instances  of  this  in  nurses  who  gave  suck  too 
long,  or  who  did  not  take  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food. 

There  is  likewise  a  most  viorlent,  fixed,  constant,  and  almost  intolerable 
head-ach,  which  occasions  great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents 
vleep,  destroys  the  appetite,  causes  a  vehtigo,  dimness  of  sight,  a  noise 
tn  the  ears,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  costive- 
ness,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  &c 

The  head-ach  is  often  symptomatic  in  continual  and  intermitting  feverj^ 
?specially  quartans :  it  is  likewise  a  very  common  symptom  in  hysteric 
and  hypfjcliondriac  complaints. 

When  a  head-ach  attend*  any  sort  of  fever  with  pale  urine,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable symptom,  Inexcesive  head-achs  and  coldness  of  the  oxtremi- 
tic3  isa  bad  sign. 
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When  the  disease  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent,  it  ofton  termi- 
nates in  blindness,  an  apoplexy,  deafness,  a  vertigo,  the  palsy,  or  the 
epilepsy. 

In  this  disease  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be  observed.  The  diet 
ought  to  consist  of  such  emollient  substances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours  and  keep  the  body  open ;  as  ai)ples  boiled  in  milk,  spinage, 
turnips,  and  such  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting;  as  barley-water, 
infusions  of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  decoctions  of  the  sudorific 
woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ;  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  bathed  with 
water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  in  au 
erect  posture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excess  of  blood,  or  an  hot  bilious  con- 
stitution, bleeding  is  necessary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occasion.  Cupping  also,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of 
service.  Afterwards  a  blistering-plaster  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  most  affected.  In  some 
cases  it  will  be  proper  to  blister  the  whole  head.  In  persons  of  a  gross 
habit,  issues  or  perpetual  blisters  will  be  of  service.  The  body  ought 
likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives,  which,  where  the  strength 
of  the  patient  will  admit,  should  be  preceded  by  two  or  three  brisk 
cathartics. 

But  when  the  head-ach  |yroceeds  from  a  copious  vitiated  serum,  stag- 
natin<'  in  the  membranes,  either  within  or  without  the  skull,  with  a  dull, 
heavy,  continual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleedmg  nor  gentle 
laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  necessary,  as  pdls  made  of 
aloes,  resin  of  jahp,  or  the  like.  It  will  also  be  necessary  m  this  case  to 
blister  the  whole  head,  and  to  keeji  the  back  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a 
considerable  time  by  a  perpetual  blister. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  a  runnmg  at  the 
nose,  the  patient  should  frequently  smell  to  a  bottle  of  volatile  salts  ;  he 
may  likewise  take  snuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nose,  so  as  to 
promote  a  discharge  from  it ;  as  the  herb  mastich,  ground  ivy  ..r  the 
compound  powder  of  asarabucca,  commonly  called  CKPHALIC  SNUFi' 
A  HEMICRANIA,  especially  a  periodical  one,  is  generally  owing  to  a 
foulness  of  the  stomach,  for  which  gentle  vomits  must  be  administered,  as 
also  purges  of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  sufficiently  cleared, 
chalybeate  waters,  and  such  bitters  as  strengthen  the  stomach,  will  be 
necessary.  A  periodical  head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a  piece  ot 
flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arises  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  as  in 
the  scurvy  and  venereal  disease,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations, 
must  drink  freely  of  the  decoction  of  woods,  or  the  compound  decoc- 
tion OF  SARSAPARILLA,  with  laisins  and  liquorice.  These,  it  ctuly 
persisted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When  a  collection  of  mat- 
ter is  felt  under  the  slun,  it  must  be  discharged  by  an  incision,  otherwise 
it  will  render  the  bone  carious.  ,  v.e^ 

When  the  head-ach  is  so  intolerable  as  to  endanger  the  patients  me, 
or  is  attended  with  continual  watching  and  delirium,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  opiates.     These,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clysters  or 
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inilcl  pursatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  or  internally.  The  af- 
lec  teti  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bates's  anodyne  balsam,  or  a  cloth  dipped 
iu  it  luay  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  same  lime, 
take  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  in  a  cup  of  valerian  or  penny 
royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Tliis  is  only  to  be  done  iu  case  of  ex- 
treme pain.  Proper  evacuations  ouijht  always  to  accompany  and  follow 
the  use  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  his  feet  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  coarse 
cloth.  "  Cataplasms  with  mustard  or  horse-radish  ought  likewise  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  This  course  is  jieculiarly  necessary  when  the  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  a  gosty  humour  aflecting  the  bead. 

When  the  Iread-ach  is  occasioned  by  great  heat,  hard  labour,  or  vio- 
lent exercise  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines ;  as  the 
saline  draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A  little  iEther  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, will  sometimes  remove  a  violent  head-ach  ;  and  so  wiH  vinegar  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner,  and  snufl'ed  up  the  nose. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  disease 's  so  well  kno\vn,  tliat  it  needs  no  description.  It  has 
great  affinity  with  the  rheumatism,  and  often  succeeds  pains  of  the 
sJioulders  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  any  of  the  other  causes 
of  inflammation.  I  have  often  known  the  tooth-ach  occasioned  by  neg- 
lecting some  part  of  the  usual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  sitting  with  the 
head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  exposing  it  to  a  draught  of  cold  air. 
Food  or  drink  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. — 
Great  quantities  of  sugar,  or  other  sweet  meats,  are  likewise  hurtful. 
Nothing  is  more  destructive  t6  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  substances.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or 
any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does 
great  mischief,  as  the  tooth  is  sure  to  be  spoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  subject  to  the  toe  th-ach,  especially 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often 
proceeds  from  scorbutic  humours  affecting  the  gums.  In  this  case  tte 
teeth  are  sometimes  wasted,  and  fall  out  without  any  considerable  degret 
of  pain.  The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  tootli-ach  is  a  rotten  ot 
CARioi;s  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
flux  of  humours  to  the  part  aflected.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purga- 
tives, scarifyingthe  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet 
frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perspiration  ought  likewise  to  be  pro- 
moted by  druiking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors, 
with  small  doses  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  ef- 
fect in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  administer  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a  tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have 
been  promoted ;  and  these  alone  will  often  effect  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  still  increase,  a  sup. 
puration  may  be  expected,  to  promote  whicli  a  toasted  fig  should  be 
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held  between  the  gum  and  the  cheek  ;  bags  filled  -with  camomile-flowers, 
flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied  near  the  part  aflected,  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool:  the  patient  may  likewise  receive  the  steams  of  warm  water 

o  his  mouth  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over 
the  mouth  of  a  porringer  filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva,  or  cause  the  patient  to 
spit,  are  generally  of  service.  For  this  purpose,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent 
vec^etables  may  be  chewed:  as  gentian,  a  bit  of  gall,  calamus  aromaticus, 
or°peUitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE  in  this  case.  This  root  may  either  be  rubbed  upon 
the  tooth,  or  a  little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes  says  he  hardly  ever  knew  it 
fail  to  ease  the  tooth-ach.    It  ought  however  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  are  recommended  for  curing  the 
tooth-ach  ;  as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco 
smoked  or  chewed,  staves-acre,  or  the  seeds  of  mustard  chewed,  &c. — 
These  bitter,  hot  and  pungent  things,  by  occasioning  a  greater  flow  of 
SALIVA,  frequently  give  ease  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Many  women,  when  they  are  pregnant,  are  more  than  usually  liable  lo 
pains  in  the  teeth  ;  to  procure  ease,  some  persons  we  have  known  had 
submitted  to  the  extraction  of  sound  teeth,  and  reckoned  on  "  losing 
A  TOOTH  FOR  EVERY  CHILD :"  in  several  of  these  cases  we  have  suc- 
ceeded by  directing  the  patient  to  apply  from  time  to  time  a  bit  of  the 
pellitory  of  Spain.  If  the  gums  were  swollen,  they  were  lanced,  and 
sometimes  vitriolic  ether  was  dropped  on  the  affected  cheek,  the  hand 
being  held  to  the  part  till  that  volatile  liquor  was  evaporated:  by  this 
simple  means,  with  a  little  patience,  they  reserved  the  remainder  ot  their 

teeth.  „     ,  . 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach ;  for  this  purpose  a  little  cotton  wet 
with  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  held  between  the  teeth;  or  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  oil  of  clovers,  marjoram,  or  thyme,  may  be  inserted  in  the 
eavitv  of  the  tooth,  or  dropped  on  the  lint,  or  cotton  saturated  with  the 
tincture  •  or  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster  about  the  bigness  of  a  shilling, 
with  a  bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  size  not  to  prevent  the  stick- 
inc  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulsation 
is  "most  sensible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few  cases 
wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a  hollow  tooth  a  small  pill 
made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  ho  low  is  often 
beneficial  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with 
gum  mastich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  substance  that  will  stick  m  it,  and  keep 

out  external  air.  ... 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  m  the  tooth-ach  than  blistering- 
plasters.  These  may  be  applied  betwixt  the  shoulders,  but  they  have 
the  best  eftect  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  so  large  as  to  cover  a 

great  part  of  the  lower-jaw.  .  .    ^     .        .. ,  ,  .1 

After  all,  when  a  tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impossible  to  remove  the 
pain  without  extracting  it;  and,  as  a  spoilt  tooth  never  becomes  sound 
Lain,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  soon,  lest  it  should  affect  he  rest.  Tooth- 
draw  n",  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  practised  by  mechanics  as  well  a 
p^ZToi  the  medicaf  profession.  The  operation  however  is  not  without 
dan 'er.  and  ought  always  to  be  performed  with  care.    A  person  unac 
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quaiiited  with  the  structure  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurtin"  tlic 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing,  a  sound  tootli  instead  of  a  rotten  one. 

When  the  tootli-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  paiii  chiefly  affects 
the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth-ach,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  an  artificial  magnet  to  the  allected  tooth.  We  shall  not  at 
♦empt  to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found  to  answer, 
though  only  in  particular  cases,  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial,  as  it  is  at- 
tended with  no  expencc,  and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Electricity  has  like^ 
wise  been  recommended,  and  particular  instruments  have  been  invented 
for  senduag  a  shock  through  the  aliected  tooth. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain  seasons,  as  spring 
and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by  taking  a  purge  at  the  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  tooth- 
ach.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  wash  them  daily  witli  salt  and 
water,  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water,  alone.  All  brushing 
and  scraping  of  tlie  teeth  is  dangerous,  and  unless  it  be  performed  with 
great  care,  does  mischief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  disorder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which  lines  the  inner 
cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  auditorius.  It  is  often  so  violent  as 
to  occasion  great  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulsive  disorders,  have  been  brought  on  by 
extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  pira- 
tion,  or  from  the  head  being  exposed  to  cold  when  covered  with  sweat. 
It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  worms  or  other  insects  getting  into  the  ear 
or  being  bred  there;  or  from  any  hard  body  sticking  in  the  ear.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  the  translation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This 
often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occasions  deafness, 
which  is  generally  reckoned  a  favourable  symptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  insects,  or  any  hard  body  stickin<^  in 
the  ear,  every  method  must  be  taken  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  sweet 
almond-s  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient  should  be  made  to  sneeze, 
by  taking  snuff,  or  some  strong  sternutatory,  if  this  should  not  force 
out  the  body,  it  must  be  extracted  by  art.  I  have  seen  insects,  which 
had  got  intothe  ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil, 
which  is  a  thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation,  it  must  be 
treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a  cooling  regimen,^  and  open- 
ing medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm 'or  jugular 
vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewise 
be  fomented  with  steams  of  warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled 
mallows  and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  ;  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  foment- 
ing the  ear  is  to  apply  it  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  jug  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient's  feet  should  be  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
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be  ought  to  take  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a  scruple  of  llie 
former,  and  (en  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink  may 
ue  whey,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  liciuorice  with  figs  or  raisins.  The 
l)arts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  roasted  onions,  may  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  re- 
newed, till  the  abscess  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Aftenvards  the 
humours  may  be  delivered  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blisters,  or 
issues ;  but  the  discharge  must  not  be  suddenly  dried  up  by  any  external 
application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 


This  may  proceed  from  various  causes,  as  indigestion;  wrniJs  tJie  acri- 
mony of  the  bile ;  sharp,  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  worms;  the  stopjjage 
of  customary  evacuations ;  a  translation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  stomach, 
the  bowels,  itc. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  especially  such  as  are  afflicted  with  hysteric  compl^nts.  It 
is  likewise  very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a  sedentary  and  luxu- 
rious life.  In  such  persons  it  often  proves  so  extremely  obstinate  as  te 
baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  stomach  is  most  violent  after  eating,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  some  fault  either  in  the  digestion 
or  the  food.  In  this  case  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he 
finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  with  his  stomach,  and  should  continue 
chiefly  to  use  it.  If  a  change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the 
patient  may  take  a  gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb. 
He  ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  some  other 
stomachic  bitter,  eitlier  in  wine  or  water.  I  have  often  known  exercise 
remove  tliis  complaint,  especially  sailing,  or  a  long  journey  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  carriage.  . 

Wlten  a  pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  flatulency,  the  patient  is 
constantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an  uneasy  distention  of  the  sto- 
mach after  meals.  This  is  a  most  depbrable  disease,  and  is  seldom 
thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  ^vmdy  diet; 
and  every  thing  that  sours  on  the  stomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &e.  This 
rule  however  admits  of  some  exceptions.  There  are  many  mstances  ot 
persons  very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  have  received  great  beueht 
from  eatin«  parched  pease,  though  that  grain  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  a  windy  nature.  These  are  prepared  by  steeping  or  soaking 
pease  in  water,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  a  pot  or  kiln  till  they  be 
nuitehard.    They  may  be  used  at  pleasure. 

This  complaint  may  likewise  be  greatly  relieved  by  labour,  especially 
dio-incr,  reaping,  or  mowing,  or  any  kind  of  active  employment  by  which 
thrbowels  are  alternately  compressed  and  diluted.  The  most  obstinate 
case  of  this  kind  I  ever  met  with  was  in  a  person  of  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tioii,  whom  I  advised,  after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  m  vain, 
lo  turn  .-arricner ;  wliich  he  did,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed  good  health. 
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Wlieti  n  jrain  of  the  stoinacli  is  occasioneil  l)j  tlic  swallovvuis  of  acrid 
•ot  poisonous  substances,  they  must  be  tlischari;(;(l  by  vomit:  tiiis  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  soft  thiuus,  which  sheath  and  defend  the 
stomach  from  tiie  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

Wlienpain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  a  tran.vlatioii  of  g<mly  matter, 

warm  cordials  are  necessary,  as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  c'vc.  

iiome  have  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  case,  in  a  few 
Lours,  witliout  being  in  the  least  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  stomach 
warmed  by  it.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantities  necessary  upon 
tiiese  occasions.  This  must  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  discretion  of  the 
patient.  The  safer  way  how  ever  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infusion  of 
camomile-flowers,  or  of  CARDous  bekedigtus. 

If  a  pain  of  the  stomach  proceed  from  the  stoppage  of  customary  eva- 
cuations, bleeding  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  sanguine  and  very  full 
habits.  It  will  likewise  be  of  use  to  keep  tlie  body  gently  open  by  mild 
purgatives  ;  as  rhubarb  or  senna,  &c.  When  this  disease  aflects  women 
in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  stoppage  of  the  MENSES,  making  an  issue 
in  the  leg  or  arm  w  ill  be  of  peculiar  service. 

When  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  worms,  they  must  be  destroyed,  or 
expelled  by  such  means  as  are  recommended  in  the  following  section. 

When  the  stomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  digestion  bad,  which 
often  occasion  tiatulencies,  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  singular 
service.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  wine  or 
water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy  unless  they  be 
taking  some  purgative  medicines  ;  thece,  though  thev  may  give  immetiiate 
■ease,  tend  to  w  eaken  aud  relax  the  stomach  and  bow'els,  and  consequently 
increase  the  disorder.  Their  best  method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  sto- 
machics together.  Equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be 
infused  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

Pain  and  a  grinding  sensation  occasioned  by  indigested  sordes  in  the 
stomach,  we  have  often  known  removed  by  the  patient  swallowing'  at  bed- 
time, for  two  or  three  nights,  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic :  the  external 
rind  must  be  peeled  ofi;  they  may  then  be  dipped  in  oil,  or  divided  by  a 
kjufe,  and  taken  as  pills. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 
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THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tasnia,  or  tape-worm,  (hr 
teres,  or  round  and  long  worm;  and  the  ascarides,  or  round  and 
Short  w-orm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human 
tyxly ;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  similar  causes,  hav^ 
near  y  the  same  symptoms,  and  require  almost  the  same  methoc  of  treat- 
ment as  these  already  mentioned,  we  shall  not  suend  time  iu  enumeratiiig 
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The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints.  It  is  generally 
bred  either  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines.  The  round  and  long 
worm  is  likewise  bred  in  the  small  guts,  and  sometines  in  the  stomach. 
The  round  and  short  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  rectum,  or  what  is 
called  the  end  gut,  and  occasion  a  disagreeable  itching  about  tlie  seat. 

The  long  round  worms  occasion  squeamishness,  vomiting,  a  disagrcea. 
ble  breath,  gripes,  looseness,  swelling  of  the  belly,  swoonings,  loathing 
of  food,  and  at  other  times  a  voracious  appetite,  a  dry  cough,  convul- 
sions, epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes  a  privation  of  speech.  These  worms 
have  been  known  to  perforate  the  intestines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  The  effects  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  says,  the  following  symptoms  particularly  attend  solium,  which 
is  a  species  of  the  tape-worm,  viz.  swoonings,  privation  of  speech,  and  a 
voracious  appetite.  The  round  worms  called  a  scarides,  besides  an  itch- 
of  the  anus,  cause  swooning,  and  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go 


ing 


to  stool.  . 

CAUSES.  ^Worms  may  proceed  from  various  causes  ;  but  they  are 

seldom  found  except  in  weak  and  relaxed  stomachs,  where  the  digestion 
is  bad.  Sedentary  persons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  active  and 
laborious.  Those  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live 
much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  subject  to  worms.  There 
seems  to  be  an  hereditary  disposition  in  some  persons  to  this  disease.  1 
have  often  seen  all  the  children  of  a  family  subject  to  worms  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  They  seem  likewise  frequently  to  be  owmg  to  the  nurse.— 
Children  of  tlie  same  family  nursed  by  one  woman,  have  often  worms, 
when  those  nursed  by  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS  The  common  symptoms  of  worms,  are  paleness  ot 

the  countenance,'  and  at  other  times  an  universal  flushing  of  the  face; 
itching  of  the  nose ;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nose 
in  all  diseases ;  starting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep ;  swelling  of  the 
upper  lip;  the  appetite  sometimes  bad.  at  other  times  quite  voracious; 
looseness:  a  sour  or  stinking  breath  ;  a  hard  swelled  belly  ;  great  thirst; 
the  urine  frothy,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish  colour;  griping  or  colic 
pains;  an  involuntary  discharge  of  saliva,  especially  when  asleep;  fre- 
quent pains  of  the  side,  with  a  dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulse;  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart;  swoonings;  drowsiness;  cold  sweats  ;  palsy;  epilep- 
tic fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous  symptoms,  which  were 
formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  tlie  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Small 
bodies  in  the  excrements  resembling  melon  or  cucumber  seeds  are  symp- 
toms of  the  tape-worms.  ^        r  •       •  i  u^.,^ 

I  lately  saw  some  very  surprising  effects  of  worms  m  a  girl  about  five 
vears  of  age,  who  used  to  lienor  whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  last  ex- 
pired, and!  ipon  opening  her  body,  a  number  of  the  teres,  or  long  round 
vorms.  w^re  found  in  her  guts,  which  were  considerably  "^flamed  ;  and 

what  anatomists  call  an  intum  susceptio,  ^\^^^}rsf'''\'r  fr.ll 
Pt  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  less  than  four  different  parts 

"^MEBm^El-^^  medical  writer  of  the  presentage  has  enumerated 
Howards  of  fift;  British  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling 
rms  but  t  ough  numberless  medicines  are  extolled  for  expelling  anS 
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{illliiig  worms,  yet  no  disease  more  frequeiilly  bailies  the  physiciau'  j  skill, 
lu  "eneral,  the  most  proper  medicines  for  their  expulsion  are  strong  pur- 
gatfves;  and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  stomachic  bitters,  with  now  and 
dien  a  glass  of  good  wine. 

The  best  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel.  Five  and  twenty  or 
tliirty  grains  of  the  former  with  six  or  seven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  syrup, 
may  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a  dose.  It  will  be  proper  that 
the  patient  keep  the  house  all  Jay,  and  drink  nothing  cold.  The  dose 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
On  the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a  drachm  of  the  powder 
of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  witli  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  calomel  may  make  use  of  the  bitter 
purgatives  ;  as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tincture  of  senna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  sometimes  found  beneficial  for  expelling  worms. 
An  ounce  of  sallad  oil  and  a  table-spoonful  of  common  salt  may  be 
taken  in  a  glass  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  using  oil  is  in  clysters. 
Oily  clysters,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in 
bringing  aw"dy  the  short  round  worms  called  ascarides,  and  likewise 
the  teres. 

The  Harrogate  \Tater  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
especially  the  ascarides.  As  this  water  is  impregnated  with  sulphur,  we 
may  hence  infer  sulphur  alone  must  be  a  good  medicine  in  this  case, 
which  is  found  to  be  a  fact.  Many  practitioners  give  flour  of  sulphur  in 
very  large  doses,  and  with  great  success.  It  should  be  made  into  au 
electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  purge 
the  patient. 

Where  Harrogate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  sea-water  may  be  used, 
which  is  far  from  being  a  contemptible  medicine  in  this  case.  If  sea- 
water  cannot  be  had,  common  salt  dissolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I 
have  often  seen  this  used  by  country  nurses  with  very  good  effect.  Some 
flour  of  sulphur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  salt-water  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  soon  breed  again,  if  the  stomach  re- 
mains weak  and  relaxed ;  to  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a  drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a 
glass  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above  medi- 
cines have  been  used.  Lime-water  is  likewise  good  for  this  purpose,  or 
a  table-spoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  In- 
fusions  or  decoctions  of  bitter  herbs  may  likewise  be  drank ;  as  the  in- 
fusion of  tansy,  wat-er-trefoil,  camomile  flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the 
lesser  centaury,  <fec. 

For  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  six  grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of 
jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  in  a  spoonful  of  syrup  or  honey, 
and  given  in  the  morning.  The  child  should  keep  tlie  house  all  day, 
and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  twice  a-week  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a 
scrup»e  of  powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  lethiops  mineral  in  a  spoonful 
of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dose  must  be  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
eording  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Bisset  says,  the  great  bastard  black  hellebore,  or  B EAR'S  FOOT,  is  a 
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most  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round  worms.  lie  onle/s  the  de- 
coction of  about  a  drachm  of  tlie  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a  dose  to  a  child  between  four  and  seven 
years  of  ago.  This  dose  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds, 
that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a  syrup  with  coarse  sugar  is  almost  tlie 
only  medicine  he  has  used  for  round  worms  for  three  years  past.  Before 
pressing  out  the  juice,  he  moistens  the  bruised  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corrects  the  medicine.  The  dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  at  bed  time,  and  one 
or  two  next  morning. 

I  have  frequently  known  those  big  bellies,  which  in  children  are  com 
monly  reckoned  a  sign  of  worms,  quite  removed  by  giving  them  white 
soap  in  their  pottage  or  other  food.  Tansy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good 
against  worms,  and  may  be  used  varioue  ways.  We  might  here  mention 
many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  internal  use,  as  the  cabbage 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin,  with  asthiops  mineral,  and  the 
purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Dr.  Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a  very  powerful  medicine;  it 
is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rh-ubarb,  scammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much 
double  refined  sugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
These  must  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The 
dose  for  a  child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week  A  n 
adult  may  take  a  drachm  for  a  dose. 

Parents  who  would  preserve  their  children  from  worms  ought  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  to  take  care  that  their  food  be 
ivholesome  and  sufficiently  solid ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  their 
eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trashy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
allow  a  cliikl  who  is  subject  to  worms  a  glass  of  red  wine  after  meals  ;  as 
every  thing  that  braces  and  strengthens  the  stomach  is  good  both  for 
preventing  and  expelling  these  vermin. 

We  think  it  necessary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who  buy 
cakes,  powder  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random,  from  quacks,  and 
give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  ingredi- 
ents in  most  of  these  medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled 
with.  I  lately  saw  a  shocking  instance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduct. 
A  girl,  who  had  taken  a  dose  of  worm  powder  bought  of  a  travelling 
quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  so  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation :  she  immediately  swelled,  and  died  on  the  following 
day,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been  poisoned. 
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THIS  disease  is  first  observable  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  which  ap- 
pears yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole  skin  puts  on  a  yellow  appearance. 
The  urine  too  is  of  a  saftVon  hue,  and  dyes  a  white  cloth  of  the  same 
colour.  There  is  likewise  a  species  of  this  disease  called  the  Black 
Jaundice. 

CAUSES.  ^The  immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice  is  an  obstruction 

of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occasional  causes  are,  the  bites  of  poisonous 
animals,  as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c. ;  the  biliovis  or  hysteric  colic ;  vio- 
lent passions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  likewise 
occasion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obstinate  agues,  or 
from  that  disease  being  prenlaturely  stopped  by  astringent  medicines.  In 
infants  it  is  often  occasioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  sufficiently 
purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  subject  to  it.  It  is  likewise  a 
symptom  in  several  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  stoppage  of 
customary  evacuations,  as  the  menses,  the  bleeding  pile^  issues,  &c. 
will  occasion  the  jaundice 

SYMPTOMS. — -The  patient  at  first  complains  of  excessive  weari- 
ness, and  has  a  great  aversion  to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  skin  is  dry, 
and  he  generally  feels  a  kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  wnole 
body.  The  stools  are  of  a  whitish  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was 
observed  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  dilficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unusual  load  or  oppression  on  his  breast.  There  is  heat 
in  his  nostrils,  a,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  sickness  of 
the  stomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  disease  complicated  with  no  other 
malady,  it  is  seldom  dangerous ;  but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues 
long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropsy  or  hypochon- 
driac symptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGLMEN.  The  diet  should  be  tool,  iight,  and  diluting,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables;  as  apples  boiled  or  roasted, 
stewed  prunes,  preserved  plums,  boiled  spinage,  &c.  Veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewise  very  proper.  Many  have  been  cured 
by  living  almost  wholly  for  some  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  should  be 
butter-milk,  whey  sweetened  with  honey,  or  decoctions  of  cool  opening 
vegetables ;  or  marsh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  carriage ;  walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are 
likewise  proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be 
no  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  often  been  cured  of  this 
disease  by  a  long  journey,  after  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amusements  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the  jaundice.  The  disease 
w  often  occasioned  by  a  sedentary  life,  joined  to  a  dull  mclancholv  dis- 
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])osition.  Wliatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to 
cheer  the  spirits,  must  have  a  good  effect;  as  dancing,  laughing, 
singing,  &c. 

MEDICINE.  If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a  full  sanguine  habit,  and 

complains  of  pain  in  the  right  side  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  necessary.  After  this  a  vomit  must  be  admiuistered,  and,  if  tiie 
disease  proves  obstinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  especially  where  it  is  not 
attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a  sufficient  dose  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  must  likewise  be  kept  open 
by  taking  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Castile  soap,  or  the  pills  for  jaundice 
recommended  in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
rubbing  them  with  a  warm  hand  or  flesh-brush,  are  likewise  beneficial ; 
but  it  is  still  more  so  for  the  patient  to  sit  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  up  to 
the  breast.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  shouM  continue  in  it  as 
long  as  his  strength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the  jaundice ;  as 
lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  these  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trust 
to  them,  and  neglect  more  valuable  medicines  ;  besides,  they  are  seldom 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  effects.  People  always  ex- 
pect that  such  thmgs  should  act  as  charms,  and  consequently  seldom 
persist  in  the  use  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercise, 
will  seldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a  simple  disease ;  and 
when  complicated  with  the  dropsy,  a  schirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic 
complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  British  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 
The  author  of  the  Medicina  britannica  mentions  near  a  hundred, 
all  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice.  The  feet  is,  the  disease  often  goes 
off  of  its  own  accord ;  in  which  case  the  last  medicine  is  always  said  to 
have  performed  the  cure.  I  have  sometimes  however  seen  considerable 
benefit,  in  a  very  obstinate  jaundice,  from  a  decoction  of  hempseed. — 
Four  ounces  of  the  seed  may  be  boiled  m  two  English  quarts  of  ale,  and 
sweetened  with  coarse  sugar.  The  dose  is  half  an  English  pint  every 
morning.    It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I  have  likewise  known  Harrogate  sulphur  water  cure  a  jaundice  of 
very  long  standing.  It  should  be  used  for  some  weeks,  and  the  patient 
must  both  drink  And  bathe. 

The  soluble  tartar  (i.  e.  tartarizcd  kali)  is  a  very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A  drachm  of  it  may  be  tnkcn  every  night  and  morning  in 
a  cup  of  tea  or  water  gruel.  If  it'does  not  open  the  body,  the  dose  may 
|be  increased. 

Persons  subject  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much  exercise  as  pos 
sible,  »v»d  to  avoid  all  healing  and  astringent  aliments 
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THE  dropsy  is  a  preternatural  swelling  of  tlie  whole  body,  or  some 
part  of  it,  occasioned  by  a  collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  different  names  according  to  the  part  affected,  as  the  ana- 
sarca, or  a  collection  of  water  under  the  skin  ;  the  ascites,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  water  in  the  belly;  the  hydrops  pectoris,  or  dropsy  of  the  breast- 
the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CA"SES.  The  dropsy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary  disposition. 

It  may  likewise  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  spirits,  or  other  strong 
liquors.  It  is  true,  almost  to  a  proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a 
dropsy.  The  want  of  exercise  is  also  a  very  common  cause  of  the 
dropsy.  Hence  it  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  diseases  of  the  seden- 
tary. It  often  proceeds  from  excessive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  strong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent  salivations,  &c. 
The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary  or  necessary  evacuations,  as  the 
menses,  the  haemorrhoids,  ffuxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewise  cause 
the  dropsy. 

I  have  known  the  dropsy  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quantities  of 
cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercise. 

A  low,  damp,  ,or  marshy  situation  is  likewise  a  frequent  cause  of  it.  • 

Hence  it  is  a  common  disease  in  moist,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may 
also  be  brought  on  by  a  long  use  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  viscious  ali- 
flient  that  is  hard  of  "digestion.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  other  diseases,  as 
the  jaundice,  a  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  a  violent  ague  of  long  continuance, 
a  diarrhoea,  a  dysentery,  an  empyema,  or  a  consumption  of  the  lungs.  In 
short,  whatever  obstructs  the  pferspiralion,  or  prevents  the  blood  from 
being  duly  prepared,  may  occasion  a  dropsy. 

SYMPTOMS.  ^The  anasarca  generally  begins  with  a  swelling  of 

the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night,  which  for  some  time  disappears  in  the 
momiug.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  pressed  with  the  finger,  will  pit. 
The  swelling  gradually  ascends  and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine  is  in  small  quantity,  and  the  thirst  great,  the  body  is  bound,'  and 
the  perspiration  is  greatly  obstructed.  To  these  succeed  torpor,  heavi- 
ness, a  slow  wasting  fever,  and  a  troublesome  cough.  This  last  is  Gene- 
rally a  fatal  symptom,  as  it  shews  that  the  lungs  are  affected. 

In  an  ascites,  besides  the  above  symptom,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the 
belly,  and  often  a  fluctuation,  which  may  be  perceived  by  striking  tho 
belly  on  one  side,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  opposite.'  This 
may  be  distmguished  from  a  tympany  by  the  weight  of  the  swelling,  as 
well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the  anasarca  and  ascites  are  combined, 
the  case  rs  very  dangerous.  Even  a  simple  ascites  seldom  admits  of  a 
radical  cure.  Almost  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by 
tappiRL',  which  seldom  affords  more  than  a  temporary  relief. 

When  the  disease  comes  sudilenly  on,  aud  the  patient  is  young  and 
strong,  there  is  reason  however  to  hope  for  a  cure,  especially  if  metliciiie 
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be  given  eariy.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  1ms  led  an  irregular  or  a  seden- 
tary life,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of 
the  viscera,  are  unsound,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  conse- 
quences will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN.  ^The  patient  must  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from 

all  drink,  especially  weak  and  watery  liquors,  and  must  quench  his  thirst 
with  mustard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  sorrel,  or  such 
like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a  stimulating  and  diuretic  quality, 
as  toasted  bread,  the  flesh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roasted  ;  pungent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  cresses,  horse-radish, 
rocambole,  shalot,  &c.  He  may  also  eat  sea-biscuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a 
little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourishing,  but  tends  to  quench  tiiirst. 
Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a  dropsy  by  a  total  abstinence  from  all 
liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon  such  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If 
the  patient  must  have  drink,  the  Spa-water,  or  Rhenlsh-wine,  with  diuretic 
medicines  infused  in  it,  are  the  best. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  dropsy.  If  the  patient  be 
able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to  continue  these  exercises  as  long 
as  he  can.  If  lie  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  must  ride  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  o? 
his  apartmettts  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a  damp  country,  he  ought 
to  be  removed  into  a  dry  one,  and,  if  possible,  into  a  warmer  climate.  In 
a  word,  every  method  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  perspiration  and 
to  brace  the  solids.  For  this  purpose  it  will  likewise  be  proper  to  rub 
the  patient's  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a  hard  cloth,  or  the 
flesh-brush  ;  and  he  ought  constantly  to  wear  flannel  next  to  his  skm. 

MEDICINE.  If  the  patient  be  young,  his  constitution  good,  and 

the  disease  has  come  on  suddenly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  strong 
vomits,  brisk  purges,  and  such  medicines  as  promote  a  discharge  by  sweat 
and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  squills,  will  be  a  proper  vomit.  This  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  necessary,  three  or  four  days  intervening 
between  the  doses.  The  patient  must  not  drink  much  after  taking  tlie 
vomit,  otherwise  he  destroys  its  eff"ect.  A  cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea 
will  be  suflicient  to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days,  the  patient  may 
take  the  following  purge ;  Jalap  in  powder  half  a  drachm,  cream  of  tar- 
ter two  drachms,  calomel  six  grains.  These  may  be  made  into  a  bolus 
with  a  little  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  Ihe 
less  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  gnped,  he  may 
now  and  then  take  a  cup  of  chicken-broth.  ,    r  n  • 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  every  night  at  bed-time  tlie  following 
bolus  :  to  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as 
much  svnip  of  orange-peel  as  is  sufficient  to  make  them  into  a  bolHs 
This  will  generally  promote  a  gentle  sweat,  which  should  be  encouraged 
by  drinking  now  and  then  a  small  cup  of  wine-whey  with  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  it.  A  tea^upful  of  the  following  diuretic 
infusion  may  likewise  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper-berries,  mustard-seed,  and  horse-radish,  of  ^ach  half  an 
ounce,  ashes  of  broom  half  a  pound;  infuse  them  in  a  quart  of  Rhenish 
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wine  or  strong  ale  fitr  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor. 
Sucli  as  caunot  take  thk  infusion,  may  use  the  decoction  of  seneka-root, 
which  is  both  diuretic  and  sudorific.  An  obstinate  anasarca  has  been 
cured  by  an  infusion  of  the  ashes  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  course  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropsy,  if  the  consti- 
tution be  good ;  but  when  tlie  disease  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit,  or  an 
ansouud  state  of  the  viscera,  strong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ven- 
tured upon.  In  this  case,  tlie  safer  course  is  to  palliate  the  symptoms 
by  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  promote  the  secretions,  and  to  support 
the  patient's  strength  by  warm  and  nourishing  cordials. 

The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  Brookes 
says,  he  knew  a  young  woman  who  was  cured  of  a  dropsy  by  taking  a 
drachm  of  nitre  e^ery  morning  in  a  draught  of  ale,  after  she  had  been 
given  oTer  as  incurable.  The  pow^ler  of  squills  is  likewise  a  good 
diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a  scruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a  glass  of  strong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  says,  a  large 
spoonful  of  unbruised  mustard-seed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
drinking  half  an  English  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tops  of  green  broom 
after  it,  has  performed  a  cure  after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved 
ineifectual. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  from  cream  of  tartar  in  this  disease. 
It  promotes  the  discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and  will  at  least  palHate, 
if  it  does  not  perform  a  cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce 
every  second  or  third  day,  and  may  increase  the  quantity  to  two  or  even 
to  three  ounces,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not  how- 
ever to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four  doses. 

To  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  may  use  the  compound  pow- 
der OF  IPECACUANHA,  Or  the  decoction  of  seneka-root,  as  directed 
above;  or  he  may  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  acetated  water  of 
AMMONIA  (Mindererus's  spirit)  in  a  cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  To  promote  a  discharge  of  urine,  the  following  infusion  of  the 
London  hospitals  will  likewise  be  beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms;  dried  squills,  rhubarb,  and  juni- 
per-berries bruised,  of  each  a  drachm ;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three 
drachms;  PREPARED  KALI,  or  salt  of  tartar,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
infuse  in  an  English  pint  and  a  half  of  old  hock-wine,  and,  when  fit  for 
use,  filter  the  liquor.  A  wine-glass  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

In  the  anasarca  it  is  usual  to  scarify  the  feet  and  legs.  By  this  means 
the  water  is  often  discharged  :  but  the  operator  must  be  cautious  not  to 
make  the  incisions  too  deep ;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the 
"ikin,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken,  by  spirituous  fomentations  and 
proper  digestives,  to  prevent  a  gangrene.  A  diarrhoea  spontaneously 
appearing  in  a  dropsy  of  long  continuance  is  generally  fatal. 

In  an  ascites,  wlxen  the  disease  does  not  evidently  and  speedily  give 
way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by 
tapping.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  safe  operation,  and  would  often  suc- 
ceed, if  It  were  performed  in  due  time;  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  )ui- 
mours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  spoiled,  by  long  soaking  in  water,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be  procured. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on  a  course 
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of  strengthening  medicines  ;  as  the  Peruvian  bark ,  the  elixir  of  viiriol; 
warm  aromatics,  with  a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infused  in  wine,  and 
such  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing,  such  as  is  recom- 
mended in  the  beginning  of  tlie  Chapter:  and  he  should  take  as  much 
exercise  as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He  should  wear  flannel,  oi 
rather  fleecy  hosiery,  next  ins  skin,  and  make  daily  use  of  the  flesh-brush. 

Few  persons  can  take  such  a  large  quantity  as  two  or  tliree  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  as  is  above  recommended  :  we  prefer  beginning  with 
half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  in  which  a  few 
sprigs  of  mint  may  be  infused ;  this  quantity  of  the  crystals  of  tartar  may 
be  gradually  increased  to  one  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  gin,  or 
the  compound  spirits  of  juniper,  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  may  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This  medicine  has  been  given  with  much 
success  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Lake,  physician  to  the  Westminster 
Lying-in  Hospital,  and  by  the  learned  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester;  the 
latter  sometimes  gave  half  a  drachm  of  the  dried  powder  of  golden-rod, 
which  was  anciently  of  great  fame  in  dropsical  and  nephritic  disorders. 
It  acts  as  a  gentle  purgative,  but  does  not  prove  very  diuretic. 

Fox-glove,  by  increasing  the  discharge  of  the  kidneys,  having  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  effected  a  cure  of  dropsical  affections,  we 
shall  insert  the  formula  for  taking  it  in  the  Appendix  :  but  so  dangerous 
and  deleterious  a  drug  ought  not  to  be  exhibited  without  the  greatest 
caution,  otherwise  incessant  vomiting  and  purging  may  destroy  the  pa- 
tient. Garlic,  onions,  leeks,  mustard,  and  horse-radish,  may  be  freely 
used  in  this  disease. 


CHAP,  xxxvm. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 


THERE  is  no  disease  which  shews  the  imperfection  of  medicine,  or 
sets  the  advantages  of  temperance  and  exercise  in  a  stronger  light, 
than  the  gout.  Excess  and  idleness  are  the  true  sources  from  whence  it 
originally  sprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  must  be  active  and 

TEMPERATE.  .     .     ,  r  u 

Though  idleness  and  intemperance  are  the  prmcipal  causes  ot  tlie 
gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute  to  bring  on  the  disorder  in 
those  who  are  not,  and  to  induce  a  paroxysm  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
it;  as  intense  study ;  too  free  a  use  of  acidulated  liquors  ;  night  watch- 
ing ;  grief  or  uneasiness  of  mind ;  an  obstruction  or  defect  of  any  of 
the '  customary  discharges,  as  the  menses,  sweatijig  of  the  feet,  pers- 
piration, &c.  J  J  .    •  J- 

SYMPTOMS.  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  preceded  by  indiges- 
tion, drowsiness,  belching  of  wind,  a  slight  head-ach,  sickness,,  and 
sometimes  vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  weariness  and  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  has  often  a  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a  sensation  as  it  wind 
or  cold  water  were  passing  down  the  thigh.    The  appetite  is  often  re- 
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niarkably  keen  a  day  or  two  before  tlie  fit,  and  there  is  a  slight  pain  in 
passing  iiriue,  and  Irequeutiy  au  involuntary  shedding  of  tears.  Some 
times  these  symptoms  are  much  more  violent,  especially  upozi  the  neat 
approach  of  the  tit ;  and  it  lias  been  observed,  that  as  ia  the  fever  which 
ushers  in  tlie  gout,  so  will  the  fit  be :  if  the  fever  be  short  and  sharp 
the  fit  will  be  so  likewise ;  if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will 
be  such  also.  But  this  observation  can  only  hold  with  respect  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring  or  beginning 
of  winter  in  the  following  manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  a  pmn  in  his  great  toe,  sometimes  in  the  heel, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  Or-  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accom 
pained  with  a  sensation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  u])on  the  part, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  shivering,  with  some  degree  of  fever.  After 
wards  the  pain  increases,  and,  fixing  among  the  small  bones  of  the  foot, 
the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  tJie  part  were 
stretched,  burnt,  squeezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at 
length  becomes  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  touched,  or  even  suffer  any  person  to  walk  across  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquisite  torture  for  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit:  he  then  becomes  easier,  the  part 
begins  to  swell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  little  moisture.  To- 
wards morning  he  drops  asleep,  and  generally  falls  into  a  gentle  breath- 
ing sweat.  This  terminates  the  first  paroxysm,  a  number  of  which  con- 
stitutes a  fit  of  the  gout ;  which  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's age,  strength,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
body  to  this  disease. 

The  patient  is  always  worse  towards  night,  and  easier  in  the  morning. 
The  paroxysms  however  generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length 
the  disease  is  carried  off  by  perspiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacua- 
tions. In  some  patients  this  happens  in  a  few  days ;  in  others,  it  re- 
quires weeks,  and  in  some  months,  to  finish  the  fit.  Those  whom  age 
and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated  seldom  get  free 
from  it  before  the  approach  of  summer,  and  sometimes  not  till  it  be 
pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN.  As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known  that  will  cure 

the  gout,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  iegimen,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  his  diet  ought  to  be 
thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a  diluting  nature ;  but  where  the 
constitution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  live  hi"h, 
this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  case  he  must  keep  nearly 
to  his  usual  diet,  and  should  take  frequently  a  cup  of  strong  negus,  or  a 
glass  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  case, 
as  it  promotes  the  perspiration  without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  answer  this  purpose  better  if  a  tea-spoonful  of  volatile  liouor 
OF  HARTSHORN  be  put  into  a  cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewise 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed  time  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of 
GUAIACCM  in  a  large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perspiration  through  the  night. 


MO  OF  THE  GOUT. 

As  the  most  sate  and  eflioacious  method  of  discnarging  the  gouty  mat- 
ter is  by  perspiration,  this  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  ineaus,  especially 
in  the  afl'ected  part.  For  this  purpose  the  leg  and  foot  should  be  wrapt 
in  soft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  last  is  most  readily  obtained,  and 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  thing  else.  The  people  of 
Lancashire  look  upon  wool  as  a  kind  of  speciric,  in  the  gout.  They 
wrap  a  great  quantity  of  it  about  tiie  leg  and  foot  afl'ected,  and  cover  it 
with  a  skin  of  soft  dressed  leather.  This  they  suffer  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  cease.  I  never  knew  any  external  applica^ 
tion  answer  so  well  in  the  gout.  I  have  often  seen  it  applied  when  tlie 
swelling  and  inflammation  were  very  grpat,  with  violent  pain,  and  have 
found  all  these  symptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a  few  days.  The  wool  which 
they  use  is  generally  greased,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  choose  the 
sofest  which  can  be  had,  and  seld«>m  or  ever  remove  it  till  the  fit  Ijc  en- 
tirely gone  oflf.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Parkinson  recommends  relaxing  the 
skin,  by  wrapping  the  limb  in  hght  wool  which  has  been  previously  mois- 
tened suspending  it  over  the  steam  of  boiling  water  ;  over  the  wool  the 
Batient  may  wear  an  oil-skin  bootskin,  which  by  confining  the  vapour, 
^ill  excite  a  copious  perspiration  from  the  exhalants.  This  practice 
may  be  adopted  not  only  with  safety  but  advantage  at  any  period  of  life 

The  patient  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  quiet  and  easy  during  the  fit.— 
Every  thing  that  aflfects  the  mind  disturbs  the  paroxysm,  and  tends  to 
Ihrow  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that 
repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease, but  remove  it  from  a  safer  to  a  more  dangerous  part  of  the  body, 
where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  considered  as  Na- 
ture's method  of  removing  something  that  might  prove  destructive  to  the 
body  •  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  safety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions, 
and  to  assist  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own  way-.  Evacuations 
by  bleeding,  stool,  &c.  are  likewise  to  be  used  with  caution;  they  do  not 
tmove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  by  weakening  the  patient 
prolong  the  fits  ;  but  where  the  constitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be 
of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 

medicine.  ,  ,  ,  -n  i  • 

Many  things  will  indeed  shorten  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  some  will  drive 
it  off  altogether ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with 
safety  to  the  patient  In  vain  we  eagerly  grasp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mises immediate  ease,  and  even  hazard  life  itself  for  a  temporary  rebel. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  may  infallible  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  gout,  and  why  such  numbers  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
me  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  stop  the  small-pox  from  rising, 
and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter 
after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  m 
effort  of  Nature  to  free  herself  from  an  offending  cause  as  the  former 
and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted.  , .      ,       ,       •  • 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a  plethoric  habit,  when  the  pain  s 
very  violent,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  inflamed  parts  will  be 
advisible;  and  if  the  patient  is  restless,  thirty  or  ^rty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, more  or  less,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptom^. 
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may  be  takeu  al  bed-tiiue.  This  will  ease  the  pain,  procure  rest,  pro- 
wole  perspiration,  and  tonvard  the  crisis  of  the  disease. 

Aiter  the  lit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a  gentle  dose  or  twc 
of  the  bitter  tiiicture  of  rliubarb,  or  some  other  warm  stomachic  purge. 
He  should  also  driuk  a  weak  infusion  of  stomachic  bitters  in  small  wine 
or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon,  Virginian  snake-root,  and 
orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  should  be  light,  but  nourishing,  and 
gentle  exercise  ought  to  be  taken  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage. 

During  the  absence  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient's  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a  return  of  the  disorder,  or  rendering  the  fit, 
if  it  should  return,  less  severe.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I  have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept  ofl"  for  several  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  astringent  medicines ;  but  in  all  the 
cases  where  1  had  occasion  to  see  tliis  tried,  the  persons  died  suddenly, 
and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would 
be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude  that  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  some  constitu- 
tions, in  tlie  decline  of  life,  is  rather  salutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to^stop  a  fit  of  the  gcvit  by  medicine,  yet, 
if  the  constitution  can  be  so  changed  by  diet  and  exercise  as  to  lessen  or 
totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following 
such  a  course.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  habit  may  be  so  altered 
by  a  proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  eradicate  this  disease;  and  those  only 
who  have  sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in  such  a  course  liave  reason  to 
expect  a  cure. 

The  course  which  we  would  recommend  for  preventing  the  gout  is  as 
follows:  In  the  first  place,  universal  temperance.  In  the  next 
place,  SUFFICIENT  EXERCISE.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  sauntering 
about  b  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  sweat,  and  toil :  these  only  can 
render  the  humours  wholesome,  and  keep  them  so.  Going  early  to  bed, 
and  rising  betimes,  are  also  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewise  proper 
to  avoid  night  studies  and  intense  thinking.  The  supper  should  be  light, 
and  taken  early.  All  strong  liquors,  especially  generous  wines,  sour 
punch,  and  pickles,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Celsus  strongly  recommends  muscular  exercise;  and  whoever  will  sub- 
mit to  it  in  the  fullest  extent,  may  expect  to  reap  solid  and  permanent 
advantages. 

\Ve  would  likewise  recommend  some  doses  of  magnesia  alba  and  rhu- 
barb to  be  taken  every  spring  and  autumn ;  and  aftei-wards  a  course  of 
stomachic  bitters,  as  tansy  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infusion  of  gentian 
and  camomile-flowers,  or  a  decoction  of  burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of 
these,  or  an  infusion  of  any  wholesome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  October 
twice  a-tlay.  An  issue  or  perpetual  blister,  has  a  great  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  gout.  If  these  were  more  generally  used  in  the  decline  of  life, 
they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  also  other  chronic  ma- 
ladies. Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
bathjDg  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digestion,  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extremities,  and  falls  on  some  of  tlie  internal 
parts,  proper  applications  to  recal  and  fix  it,  become  absolutely  rieces- 
Pt 
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sary.  When  the  gout  aflects  the  head,  tlie  pain  of  liie  .joint  ceases,  an<^ 
the  swelHng  disappears,  wliile  either  severe  iiead-adi,  drowsiness,  trem- 
bling,, giddiness,  convulsions  or  delirium  coine  on.  When  it  seizes  the 
lungs,  great  oppression,  with  cough  and  ditliculty  of  breathing,  ensue. 
If  it  attacks  the  stomach,  extreuie  sickness,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain  i 
the  epigastric  region,  and  total  loss  of  strength,  will  succeed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  method  must  be  taken 
to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  must  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  acrid  cataplasms  applied  to  the  soles.  Blistering-plasters  ought  like- 
wise to  be  applied  to  the  ankles,  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the 
feet  or  ankles  is  also  necessary,  and  warm  stomachic  purges.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  Kost  part,  if  there  lie  any  signs  of  inflam- 
mation, and  should  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold , 

If  it  attack  the  stomach  with  a  sense  of  cold,  the  most  warm  cordiuls 
are  necessary  ;  as  strong  wine  boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  spices ; 
cinnamon-water;  peppermint-water;  and  even  brandy  or  rum:  some- 
times  ajther  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this  case.  The  pa- 
tient should  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a  sweat  by  drinking 
warm  liquors  ;  and  if  he  should  be  troubled  with  a  nausea,  or  incUua- 
tion  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make 
him  vomit  freely.  . 

Wh€u  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates  gravel  pains,  tlie 
patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  and  to 
have  the  parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyster  ought 
likewise  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pam  be  very  vio- 
lent, twenty  or  th-irty  drops  of  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM  may  be  taken  in 
a  cup  of  the  decoction. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  should  be  very  attentive  to  any  com- 
plaints that  may  happen  to  them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reason 
to  expect  a  return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  disorders 
and  by  being  mistaken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted 
from  i'ts  regular  course,  to  trie  great  danger  of  the  patient's  hfe. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gouA,  but  who,  from  their  constitution  or 
manner  of  living,  have  reason  to  expect  it,  ought  hkewise  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect with  regard  to  its  first  approach.  If  the  disease,  by  woug 
conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  course,  the 
miserable  patient  has  a  chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  to  fall  at  last  a  victim 
to  its  attack  upon  some  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

The  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn,  on  the  cause  ana 
treatment  of  gout,  the  means  he  recommends  of  miligatmg  the  severe  in- 
flammatory pain,  lessening  the  duration  ol'  the  paroxysms,  and  prevent- 
ing the  rigidity  and  distressing  lameness  which  remain  in  many  arthritic 
patients  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  are  valuable  and  important:  being 
the  result  of  many  years'  personal  experience,  we  presume  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  ix>  our  readers.  From  the  most  accurate  mvcstiga- 
tion  of  the  gout  in  his  own  person,  it  appeared  evidently  to  him  that  he 
attack  was  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  a  highly  mflammatory  dis- 
temper, and,  during  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm  was  as  n  uYi 
so  as  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  acute  rheumatism,  or  any  other  phlogi.t  c 
disease;  resembling  the  acute  rheumatism  more  than  any  other.  He  lud 
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Jntense  paiu,  great  heat,  violent  iiiflanmuitiou,  fever,  aiid  strong,  full  pulse. 
To  lessen  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  to  abate  the  general  tension  and  in- 
riainniation,  aud  to  restore  the  freeilom  of  circulation.  Dr.  H.  took 
calomel  with  opium,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  tartarized  an- 
timony and  caniphire,  as  circumstances  pointed  out;  and  he  had  re- 
course to  blood-letting  iu  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inllam- 
luation  aud  state  of  the  pulse,  aud  always  witli  great  relief.  The  Doctor 
ileclares  that  he  never  felt  any  thing  like  a  retrocession  of  the  gout  aft«r  it. 

While  the  disease  remained  in  tlie  inflammatory  stage,  this  skilful  phy- 
sician took  cooling  cathartics  (as  vitriolated  magnesia,  orviTRi- 
OLATEB  natron,  t'cc.  with  nitre);  and  in  the  decline  of  the  paroxysm, 
te  took  warmer  eccoprotics,  as  wine  of  aloes,  not  only  with  safety  but 
considerable  advantage. 

Medical  writers  recommend  the  application  of  blisters  and  sinapisms 
to  the  extremities  when  the  gout  seizes  the  head,  chest,  stomach,  &c. 
with  a  view  to  make  a  revulsion  from  the  parts  aft'ected.   Dr.  H.,  having 
repeatedly  seen  the  application  of  blisters  attended  in  those  distressing 
cases  with  the  most  happy  consequences ;  observing  that,  in  proportion 
as  an  inflammation  was  excited  on  the  skin  by  the  blister,  the  pain  and 
other  symptoms  abated  ;  and  as  the  blister  rose  and  tlie  pain  increased 
they  went  gradually  off";  therefore  applied  plasters  of  canthaeides 
to  his  feet,  on  the  inside  near  the  ankle ;  on  and  near  the  knees  whenever 
those  parts  were  attacked.    The  benefit  he  received  from  them  greatly 
overbalanced  the  temporary  pain  they  occasioned.    If  the  blisters  were 
apphed  over  night,  the  intenseness  of  the  pain  and  inflammation  was 
gone  in  the  morning,  and,  as  the  blisters  discharged,  entirely  went  off. 
As  the  blisters  that  were  first  applied  dried  up,  during  the  whole  fit 
several  others  were  repeatedly  applied.    So  great  was  tlie  relief  he  re- 
ceived from  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  pain  begun  to  be  intense,  with  the 
concomitant  inflammation,  he  directly  had  recourse  to  his  certain  friends 
the  blisters  ;  this  was  the  practice  of  Dr.  H.,  iu  his  own  case,  upwards 
.of  eighteen  years. 

If  the  foot  and  knee  were  aftected  at  the  same  time,  he  placed  the 
blister  above  the  ankle,  on  tlie  inside  of  the  leg,  on  the  part  where  they 
are  generaUy  put  in  fevers  ;  this  place  he  found  more  eligible  than  any 
other,  being  fully  efliicacious  in  relieving  both  the  foot  and  the  knee.— 
Aftev  the  blisters  discharged  two  days,  there  was  something  like  pus  ap- 
peared upon  their  site;  then  it  is  that  the  smell  peculiar  to  the  gout  takes 
place  m  the  discharge  from  them,  which  the  gouty  efliuvia  from  the 
spontaneous  discharge  of  sweat  from  the  feet  so  strongly  exhibits  on  the 
decline  of  a  paroxysm.  The  inflammation  and  pain  on  the  blisters  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  their  discharge,  seem  suflicient 
demonstrations  that  a  great  part  of  the  gout  is  translated  from  the  joints 
to  the  bhsters,  and  is  there  discharged ;  and  are  evidences  that  the  dis- 
use depends  upon  fluid  matter,  sui  generis,  which  here  finds  an  ar- 
titicial  outlet.    Besides  the  rehef  from  pain  and  abatement  of  inflamma- 
tion attorded  by  the  discharge  of  the  blisters,  this  discharge  is  attended 
with  another  great  advantage;  the  abatement  of  tumour  occaeioned  by 
tlie  intittration  of  a  serum,  or  other  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  diseased  part;  the  absorption  of  this  fluid  is 
certainly  promoted  by  blisters,  and  great  part  at  the  vesicated  surface. 
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Another  important  advantage  is  obvious :  viz.  the  great  accumulatio!i 
from  this  extravasation  about  the  joints  is  prevented,  and  that  stiffness 
from  the  inspissated  stagnated  fluid  about  the  ligaments,  &c.  in  a  great 
measure  removed ;  at  least  he  found  it  so  in  himself,  his  joints  being  per- 
fectly free  in  their  motions  when  he  was  clear  of  the  paroxysm.  May 
we  not  infer  from  this,  that  a  discharge  thus  procured  of  the  stagnant 
fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane  may  be  in  some  degree  the  means  of  pre- 
venting  chalky  concretions  1  e       u     *  v 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  decidedly  averse  to  the  application  of  much  externar 
heat  in  the  gout,  and  even  to  wrapping  the  parts  thickly  in  fleecy  hosiery, 
©r  warm  flannel ;  on  the  contrary,  in  all  cases  of  gout,  we  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  warm,  but  more  especially  the 
lower  extremities,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  discharge  by  the  skin.  He  says 
acids  are  not  injurious,  as  is  commonly  imagined ;  he  always  treely  used 
them  in  his  own  case. 

Dr.  H.  condemns  the  practice  of  giving  strong  spiritous  remedies  when 
the  gout  attacks  the  stomach,  because  he  thinks  the  disease  of  an  equally 
inflammatory  nature  u4ierever  situated.  But  the  aftection  of  the  stomach 
so  frequently  experienced  by  gouty  patients  appears  to  be  rather  ot  a 
spasmodic  than  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  therefore  to  indicate  the 
use  of  antispasmodic  remedies.  Experience^at  least,  it  has  been  judici- 
ously observed,  seems  to  have  decided  of  their  utility  in  such  cases. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  the  aid  of  a  skilful  physician 
oueht  if  possible  to  be  obtained ;  blood  must  be  immechately  taken  away 
,f  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  wall  permit.  If 
the  disease  attacks  the  head,  apply  a  large  blister  to  it :  if  the  attack  is 
on  the  internal  parts,  and  is  attended  with  vomiting,  give  half  a  grain  to 
a  grain  of  ipecacuanha  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  foment  the  cLe^ 
with  a  decoction  of  camomile-flowers,  and  rub  the  parts  aftected  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  compound  soap  liniment  commonly 
called  opodeldoc,  and  vitriolic  ether  ;  immerse  the  feet  in 
warm  water  ;  apply  sinapisms  of  oatmeal  and  bruised  garlic,  or  cataplasms 
Tf  rye-meal  and  flour  of  mustard,  to  the  soles.    As  soon  as  the  convuU 
sive  motions  of  Uie  stomach  subside,  give  a  tea-spoonful  or  t>vo  of  ''tnohc 
ether  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  camphorated  mixture,  to 
wSi  may  be  added  Lcture  of  opium  and  tartari.ed  wme  of  — ^ 
ten  to  twenty  drops  or  more:  to  be  given  directly,  and  repeated  every 
t^o  three,  or  four  hours,  or  oitener,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
le.    The  cuticular  discharge  may  also  be  promoted       Uie  intest  n  s 
cleansed  by  powder  of  aloes  .vith  guaiacum  ten  to  t.ent) 
grains,  antimonial  powder  three  grains  to  five,  mix  and  foim.  t^^o  to 
four  pills  is  to  be  taken  at  bed-time.  fri^tinn  l.v 

As  soon  a.  the  abatement  of  the  paroxyms  will  penni  ,  air,  fnc  on  by 
flannel  or  a  fles4i  brush,  muscular  exercise,  and  sea-batliing  cannot  be 
L  st  oiWy  r^^^^^^  as  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  strength 

t'nd TFeventing  rigidity'and  thickening  of  the  joints.  Much  benefit 
.   Lay  be  derived  fVom  drinks  impregnated  with  carbonic  '   "  e 

water  impre-^nated  with  fixed  air.    From  one  to  four  or  six  d-^c''™^ 
rwderedSnger  boiled  in  cow's  milk  have  lately  been  found  an  excellent 
^^ven^lve'  ibsorbent  Po-^ers  consisting  of  ca^cu^d  i^^^^^^^^^^  t- 
s'-Tuples.  purified  kali  and  powdered  rhubarb  of  each  three  to 
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Crains,  have  likewise  been  taken  every  other  morning  for  several  weeks 
I  Icith  considerable  advantage.  These,  with  total  abstinence  from  spiritu  - 
I  hquors,  wine,  animal  food;  regular  hours,  and  keeping  the  feet 
I    Dvariy ;  have  restored  many  helpless  and  miserable  patients  to  active  and 

comfortable  life. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Parkinson  recommends  occasional  doses  of  prepar- 
j  ed  natron,  with  a  view  of  destroying  acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  he 

considers  a  principal  cause  of  gout. 

An  intelligent  country  physician  has  lately  published  a  dissertation  on 
I  this  deplorable  disease :  he  asserts — "  that  gout  differs  in  no  essential  cir- 
I  cumstance  from  common  inflammation  ;  tfcat  it  is  not  a  constitutional,  but 

merely  a  local  affection ;  that  its  genuine  seal  is  exclusively  in  the  liga- 
I  mentous  and  tendinous  structure ; — consisting  of  active  inflammation, 
:  assuming  every  diversity  which  constitutional  and  temperamental  condi- 
I  tious  of  hfe  and  health  may  impart  to  it ; — and  that,  if  seasonably  and 
:  appropriately  treated,  it  is  as  easily  Vemediable  as  inflammatory  excite- 
iment  on  the  muscular,  cuticular,  or  any  other  description  of  organic  tex- 
i  I  ture."  As  cold  water  is  an  useful  application  to  burns  and  scalds,  instead 

of  combating  this  formidable  and  ever-varying  malady  with  alteratives, 
;anodynes,  bleeding,  blisters  and  diaphoretics,  he  says,  as  the  disease  is 
(caused  by  the  accumulation  of  heat,  the  obvious  way  of  removing  it  is 
tby  the  apphcation  of  the  cold.  This  practice  is  not  new,  but  we  trust 
lit  will  continue  to  be  rare.  The  illustrious  Dr.  Harvey,  who  elucidated 
tthe  circulation  of  blood,  lived  to  complete  his  severuty -ninth  year ;  yet 
tthat  elegant  and  accurate  writer.  Dr.  Atkin,  says,  that  "it is  related  that, 
ain  his  paroxysms  of  the  gout,  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  plungiuff 
Lthe  affected  joint  in  cold  water." 

A  few  years  ago  Ave  knew  a  person  who  frequently  had  fits  of  an 
:Jiereditary  gout :  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  attacked 
•with  the  usual  symptoms  of  arthritic  inflammation  in  his  feet,  and  he  im- 
lanersed  them  in  cold  water.  This  experiment  shortened  the  paroxysm, 
tby  putting  a  period  to  his  life. 

Linnaeus,  whose  labours  created  him  a  name — "never  to  die," 
dderived  great  relief  in  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout  by  eating  freely  of 
istrawberries :  persevering  in  the  use  of  this  fruit  every  succeeding  sum- 
nner,  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  became  less  violent,  and  at  length  never 
jreluraed.  Two  cases  however  are  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Pulteney, 
ishewing  that,  wholesome  as  strawberries  are  universally  considered,  they 
-Mrill  notwithstanding  act  as  a  poison  on  some  persons  ;  occasioning 
S3YNCOPE,  succeeded  by  petechial  efflorescence  on  the  skin. 
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This  disease  has  often  a  resemblance  to  the  gout  It  generally  at- 
tacks the  joints  with  exquisite  pain,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  in- 
flammation and  swelUng.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spring  and  towards 
-he  end  of  autumn.  It  is  usually  distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic  ; 
■JT  the  rheumatism  with  and  without  a  fever. 

CAUSES. — —-The  causes  of  a  rheumatism  are  frequently  the  same 
'13  those  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration,  the 
immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  like.    Sudden  changes  of 
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iJie  weather,  and  alt  quick  transitions  from  heat  lo  cohl,  are  very  apt  to- 
occafciovi  the  rheumatism.  The  irost  extmordinary  case  of  a  rheuraatisra, 
that  I  ever  saw,  wlicre  ahnost  every  joint  of  tlie  body  was  distorted,  was 
a  man  who  used  to  worli  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  tiie  other 
part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obstinate  rheumatisms  have  liltcwise  been 
brought  on  by  persons  not  avcustomed  to  it  allowing  their  feet  to  con- 
tinue long  wet.  The  same  etfects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,, 
damp  beds,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  tlie  night,  &c. 

Tlie  rheumatism  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  excessive  evacuations, 
or  tlie  stoppage  of  customary  discharges.  It  is  often  the  eft'ect  of  chronic 
diseases  which  vitiate  the  humours;  as  the  scurvy,  the  lues  veuera,  obsti- 
nate autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatism  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marshy  countries.  It  is  most 
common  among  the  poorer  sort  of  peasants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in 
low  damp  houses,  and  eat  coarse  and  unwholesome  food  which  contains 
but  little  nourishment,  and  is  not  easily  digested. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  acute  rheumatism  commonly  begins  witlx 

weariness,  shivering,  a  quick  pulse,  restlessness,  thirst  and  other  symp- 
toms of  fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which 
are  increased  by  the  least  motion.  These  at  length  lix  in  the  joints, 
which  are  often  affected  with  swelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be 
let  in  this  disease,  it  has  generally  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  pleurisy. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  treatment  of  the  patient  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  acute  or  inflammatory  fever.  If  he  be  young  and  strong, 
bleeding  is  necessary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  The  body  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clysters,  or  cool  opening  liquors  ;  as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  cream  of 
tartar,  whey,  senna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  should  be  light,  and  in 
small  quantity,  consisting  chiefly  of  roasted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken-broth.  After  the  feverish  symptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain 
still  continues,  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed,  and  take  such  things  as 
promote  perspiration  ;  as  wine-whey,  with  SPIRITUS  Mindereri  (i.  e. 
water  of  acetated  ammonia).  He  may  likewise  take,  for  a  few  nights, 
at  bed-tune,  in  a  cup  of  wine  Wiiey,  a  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
half  a  drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powdek-„ 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an  exceedmg  good 
effect.  The  patient  may  either  be  put  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or 
have  clothes  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  CHRONIC  rheumatism  is  seldom  attended  with  any  considerable 
decree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to  some  particular  part  ol  the 
body,  as  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  seldom  any  in- 
flammation or  swelling  in  this  case.  Persons  in  the  declme  of  life  are 
most  subject  to  the  chronic  rheumatism.  In  such  patients  it  often  proves 
extremely  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  regimen  should  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable  sul»- 
stances,  as  stewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants,  or  gooseberries  boiled 
in  milk,  is  nwst  proper.  Aibuthnot  says,  "  If  there  be  a  specific  in  ah- 
luent  for  the  rheumatism,  it  is  cortainly  whey ;"  and  adds,  "  that  he 
knew  a  person  suJyect  to  this  disease,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any 
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other  iiietbod  but  a  diet  of  whey  and  bread."  He  likewise  says,  "Tliat 
cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  several  days,  will  ease' rheumatic 
pains  considerably."  This  I  have  often  experienced,  but  found  it  always 
more  etiicacious  when  joiued  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  directed. 
In  this  case  the  patient  luay  take  tlie  dose  formerly  mentioned  twice  a- 
day,  Mui  likewise  a  tea-spoouful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum, 
at  bed-time,  iu  wine-whey. 

This  course  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  or  longer  if  the  case  proves 
obstinate,  and  the  patient's  strength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a  lew  days  and  repeated  again.  At -the  same  time  leeches  or 
a  blistering  plaster  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected.  What  I  have 
generally  found  answer  better  than  eitjjer  of  these,  in  obstinate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  WARM  PLASTER  (see  Appendix).  I  have  like- 
wise known  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for  some  time  on  the  part 
affected  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend.  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  says  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obstinate 
rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides.  When  the  common  tincture  did  uot  succeed,  he  used  it  of  a  double 
or  treble  str  ength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affected  is  likewise  often  very 
beneficial,  and  so  is  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  disease  may  not  seem  to  yield  to  medicines  for  some  time, 
yet  they  ought  still  to  be  persisted  in.  Persons  who  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  rheumatism,  will  often  find  their  account  in  using 
medicines,  whether  they  be  immediately  affected  with  the  disease  or  not. 
The  chronic  rheumatism  is  simular  to  the  gout  in  this  respect,  that  the 
most  proper  time  for  using  medicinp-s  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient 
is  most  free  from  the  disorder. 

Some  arthritic  and  rheumatic  affections  give  way  to  tar-water,  per- 
sisted in  for  some  time ;  considerable  benefit  may  also  be  derived  by  tak- 
ing the  alterative  pill  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 

To  those  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I  would  recommend  the  warm 
baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  These  have  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  cured  very  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and  are  always  safe  either 
in  or  out  of  the  fit.  Whea  the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  scorbutic 
complaints,  which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  the  Harrogate-waters,  and 
fhose  of  Mossat,  are  proper.  They  should  both  be  drank  and  used  as  a 
warm  bath. 

There  are  several  of  our  own  domestic  plants  which  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  rheumatism.  One  of  the  best  is  the  white  mustard. 
A  table-spoonful  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  a  glass  of  water  or  small  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewise  of 
great  use  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank 
in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile,  and  several  other  bitters,  are 
also  beneficial,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  No  benefit  how- 
ever is  to  be  expected  from  these,  unless  they  be  taken  for  a  considerable 
time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often  despised  in  this  disease,  because 
they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure ;  whereas  nothing  would  be  more 
certain  than  their  effect,  were  they  duly  persisted  in.  Want  of  per- 
severance in  the  use  of  medicines  is  one  reason  why  chronic  diseases  are 
seldom  cured. 
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Cold  bathing,  especially  in  salt  water,  often  cures  the  rheumatism. 
We  would  also  recommend  exercise  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin. 
Issues  are  likewise  very  pcoper,  especially  iu  chronic  cases.  If  the  paiii 
affects  the  shoulder,  an  issue  may  be  made  in  the  arm;  butif  it  affects 
the  loins,  it  should  be  put  into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  are  very  subject  to  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. Tlie  best  medicines  in  this  case  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives. 
These  may  eitiier  be  taken  separately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines! 
An  ounce  of  cinchona  (Peruvian  bark,)  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhuljarb 
in  powder,  may  be  infused  in  a  bottle  of  wine;  and  one,  two,  or  three 
wine  glasses  of  it  taken  daily,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  In  cases  where  tlie  bark  itself  proves  sufficiently 
purgative,  the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheumatism  ought  to 
make  choice  of  a  dry,  warm  situation ;  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes, 
and  wet  feet,  as  much  as  possible.  Their  clothing  should  be  warm,  and 
they  should  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  make  frequent  use  of  the 
flesh-brush. 
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THIS  disease  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  countries,  especially  in 
low  damp  situations,  near  large  marshes,  or  great  quantities  of  stagnat- 
ing water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a  dull  melancholy  disposition,  are  most 
subject  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  sailors  on  long  voyages,  particu- 
larly in  ships  that  are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanliness  is  neglected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  different  species  into  which  this  dis- 
ease lias  been  divided,  as  they  diff^er  from  one  another  chieffy  in  degree. 
What  is  called  the  LAND  scuRVY,  however,  is  seldom  attended  with 
those  highly  putrid  symptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who  have  been 
long  at  sea,  and  which,  we  presume,  'are  rather  owing  to  confined  air, 
want  of  exercise,  and  the  unwholesome  food  eaten  by  sailors  on  long 
voyages,  than  to  any  specific  diflTerence  in  the  disease. 

CAUSES.  The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  cold  moist  air;  by  the 

long  use  of  salted  or  smoke-dried  provisions,  or  any  kind  of  food  tliat 
is  hard  of  digfestion  and  aflbrds  little  nourishment.  It  may  also 
proceed  from  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations;  as  the  men- 
ses, the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary taint,  in  which  case  a  very  small  cause  will  excite  the  latent 
disorder,     Griftf,  fear,  and  other  depressing  passions,  have  a  great, 
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tendency  l)Otli  to  excite  and  agp^ruvate  this  disease.  The  same  obser- 
vation holds  with  regard  to  neglect  of  cleanlii»ess  ;  bad  cloathing  ;  the 
want  of"  proper  exercise :  confined  air  ;  unwholesome  food  ;  or  any 
disease  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  disease  may  beknown  by  unusual  weariness, 
heaviness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  after  motion  ;  rotten- 
ness of  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch  ;  a 
stinkint'  breath;  frequently  bleeding  at  the  nose:  cracklmg  of  the 
joints  ;^lifficulty  of  walking  ;  sometimes  a  swelling  and  sometimes  a 
falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  lived,  yellow,  or  violet 
coloured  spots;  the  face  is  generally  of  a  pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the 
disease  advances,  other  symptoms  come  on  ;  as  rottenness  of  the  teeth  , 
hemorrhages  or  discharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
foul  obstinate  ulcers ;  pains  in  various  parts,  especially  about  the  breast ; 
dry  scaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body ,  &c.  At  last  a  wasting  or  hectic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miserable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a  dy- 
sentery, a  diarrhoea,  a  dropsy,  the  palsy,  fainting  fits,  or  a  mortrfica 
tiou  of  some  of  the  bowels. 

CURE.— We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  disease  but  by  pursuing 
a  plan  directly  opposite  to  that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  occasioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or 
exercise ;  and  this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a  proper  attention  to 
these  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a  cold,  damp,  or  confined 
air,  he  should  be  removed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  dry,  open,  and 
moderately  warm  one.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease 
proceeds  from  a  sedentary  life  or  depressing  passions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c. 
the  patient  must  take  daily  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  should  be  diverted  by  cheerful  company  and  other 
amusements.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  re- 
move this  disease  than  constant  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  But 
this,  alas  !  is  seldom  the  lot  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy.;  they 
are  generally  surly,  peevish,  and  morose. 

When  the  scurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a  long  use  of  salted  provi- 
sions, the  proper  medicine  is  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  fresh  vegetables ; 
as  oranges,  apples,  lemons, limes,  tamarinds,  water  cresses,  scurvy-grass 
brook-hme,  &c.  The  use  of  these  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and 
fresh  beer  or  cyder,  will  seldom  fail  to  remove  a  scurvy  of  this  kind,  if 
taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ;  but  to  have  this  efiect  they  must 
be  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time.  When  fresh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preserved  ones  may  be  used  ;  and  where  thes** 
are  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  chemical  acids.  All  the  pa- 
tient's food  and  drink  should  in  this  case  be  sharpened  with  cream  of 
tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  muriatic  acid. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  prevent  than  cure  the  scurvy, 
for  which  reason  sea-faring  people,  especially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  gooseberries,  and  many  other 
vegetables,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  by  pickling,  pkeserving,  &c. 
and  when  these  fail,  the  chemical  acids,  reoomuiended above,  which  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  used.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
if  ships  were  well  ventilated,  had  got  stores  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c. 
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laid  111,  and  it  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleaniiness  and  warintL  that 
sailors  would  be  the  most  healthy  people  hi  the  world,  and  would  seldom 
sufter  either  frajii  the  scurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  wliicli  are  so  fatal  to  that 
useful  set  of  men :  but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  such  people  to 
despise  all  precaution  ;  they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  over- 
takes tliem,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off'  the  blow.  It  must  indeed  be 
owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it  not  in  their  own  power  to  make  the 
provision  we  are  speaking  of;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  duty  of  their  em- 
ployers to  make  it  for  them  ;  and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a  long  voy- 
age without  having  these  articles  secured. 

I  have  often  seen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land-scurvy  from  a 
milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  fit  for  restoring  a  decay- 
ed constitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours 
which  seems  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  scurvy,  and  many 
other  diseases.  But  people  despise  this  wholesome  and  nourishing  food, 
because  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greediness  flesh  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  most  proper  drink  in  the  scurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk.  When 
these  cannot  be  had,  sound  cyder,  perry,  or  spruce-beer,  may  be  used. 
Wort  has  likewise  been  found  to  be  a  proper  drink  in  the  scurvy,  and 
may  be  used  at  sea,  as  malt  will  keep  duriu^  the  longest  voyage.  A  de- 
coction of  the  tops  of  the  spruce  fir  is  liki  vise  proper  :  it  may  be  drank 
in  the  quantity  of  an  Enghsh  pint  twjce  a-day.  Tar-water  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  or  decoctions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables;  as  saisaparilla,  marsh-mallow  roots,  &c.  Infusions  of  the 
bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  marsh-trefoil,  &c.  are 
likewise  beneficial.  I  have  seen  the  peasants  in  some  parts  of  Britain 
express  the  juice  of  the  last  mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  ef- 
fect in  those  foul  scorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled 
in  the  spring  season. 

,  Harrogate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  land-scurvy. 
I  have  often  seen  patients,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
condition  by  this  disease,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  sulphur-water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  also  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, especially  with  a  view  to  brace  the  stomach  after  drinking  the  sul- 
phur-water, which,  though  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken 
tlie  powers  of  digestion. 

A  slight  degree  of  scurvy  may  be  carried  off"  by  IVequently  sucking  a 
little  of  the  juice  of  a  bitter  orange  or  a  lemon.  When  the  disease  af- 
fects the  gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  for  some  time,  will  gene- 
rally carry  it  off".  We  would  however  recommend  the  bitter  orange  as 
greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ;  it  seems  to  be  as  good  a  medicine,  and  is 
not  so  hurtful  to  the  stomach.  Perhaps  our  own  soirel  may  be  little  in- 
ferior to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  salad  are  good  in  the  scurvy,  and  ought  to  be  eaten  very 
plentifully,  as  spinage,  lettuce,  parsly,  celery,  endive,  radish,  dandelion, 
&c.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  soon  fresh  vegetables  in  the  spring  cure 
the  brute  animals  of  any  scab  or  foulness  which  is  upon  their  skins.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  effects  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human 
species,  were  they  used  in  proper  quantity  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
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I  have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  in  scorbutic  complaints  of  very 
Ion"  standing  from  tiie  use  of  a  decoction  of  tiio  roots  of  water-dock. 
It  is  usually  made  by  boiliug  a  pound  of  the  fresli  root  in  six  Eugiisli 
pints  of  water,  till  ebout  one-tJiird  of  it  be  consumed.  Tlie  dose  is  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  whole  pint  of  the  decoction  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cases  where  I  have  seen  it  proved  beneficial,  it  was  made  much  stronger 
and  drank  m  large  quantities.  The  safest  way  however  is,  for  the  patient 
to  be-^in  with  small  doses,  and  increase  them  both  ni  strength  and  quan- 
tity as  he  finds  his  stomach  will  bear  it.  It  must  be  used  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  I  have  known  some  take  it  for  many  monthe,  and  have  been 
told  of  others  who  had  used  it  for  several  years,  before  they  were  sensi^ 
ble  of  any  benefit,  but  who  nevertheless  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprosy,  which  was  common  in  this  country  long  ago,  seems  to 
have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  scurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  so  seldom 
now  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable 
food  than  formerly,  living  jnore  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  using 
less  salted  meat,  beuig  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — 
For  the  cure  of  this  disease  we  would  recommend  the  same  course  of 
diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  scurvy, 

Scorbutic  blotches  tliat  often  deform  the  face  may  frequently  be  re- 
moved by  taking  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  a  glass 
of  distilled  water.  The  best  succedaneum  for  distilled  water  is  river 
water,  boiled  a  few  minutes  u?  a  clean  vessel :  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and 
its  impurities  will  subside.  ,  ;  hi 

In  all  scorbutic  complaincs,  tfie  moderate  use  of  wine,  the  free  use  of 
vegetable  acids,  as  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  vinegar,  currants,  goose, 
berries,  &c,  together  with  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and  plentiful  ablu-r 
tions  of  pure  water,  are  very  beneficial.  It  has  lately  been  ascertaine4 
that  the  raw  roots  of  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  are  more  elFectual  in  corrects 
ing  scorbutic  acrimony  at  sea,  than  those  which  have  been  boiled. 

The  following  rules,  observed  by  the  late  Lord  Nelson  for  preserving 
the  health  of  the  crews  under  his  command,  merit  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  health  of  mariners ;  it  is  well  known 
that  they  were  attended  with  the  most  signal  good  effects. 

1.  Great  atteqtion  in  victualhng  and  purveying;  wine  to  be  used 
instead  of  spirits  ;  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  as  often  as  possible. 

2.  To  avoid  wetting  the  decks  ;  at  least  between  decks. 

3.  Constant  activity;  being  always  or  as  much  as  possible  at  sea,  e^h 
eluding  idlenees. 

4.  Prohibition  of  intemperance  or  skulking. 

5.  Cheerfulness  among  tlie  men,  promoted  by  music,  dancing,  &c. 

6.  Comfortable  accommodation  of  the  sick,  by  lodging  them  in  airy 
sick-berths,  placing  them  on  a  regular  sick  diet,  and  supplying  them 
with  live-stock,  vegetables,  fruit,  soft  bread,  macaroni,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  diet  and  refreshment,  whenever  the  situation  and  circumstances 
permit 

7.  By  a  standing  order,  cinchona  (i.  e.  Peruvian  bark)  mixed"  in 
wine,  or  spirits,  was  regularly  served  to  tlie  men  employed  in  the  wood- 
ing and  watering  service:  a  drachm  of  powdered  cinchona  in  one  gill  of 
spirits,  or  two  of  wine,  was  the  proportion  allowed  for  each  man,  to  be 
administered  in  divided  proportions  on  going  on  shore  and  on  returning 
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on  board.  The  method  followed  was  to  give  the  Peruvian  bark  in  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  or  spirits,  and  to  wash  it  down  with  a  glass  of 
wine  or  spirits  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  water.  It  was  found 
tliat  the  spirit  answered  better  as  a  vehicle  for  the  cinchona  than  wine. 
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This  disease  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck 
Children  and  young  p*?rsons  of  a  sedentary  life  are  very  subject  to  it.  It 
is  one  of  those  diseases  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but 
seldom  yields  to  medicine.    The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,  marshy 
countries  are  most  liable  to  the  scrophula. 

CAUSES.  This  disease  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  taint, 

from  a  scrophulous  nurse,  &c.  Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  of  sickly  parents,  whose  constitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  pox,  or  other  chronic  diseases,  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  scro- 
phula. It  may  likewise  proceed  from  such  diseases  as  weaken  the  habit 
or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  small-pox.  measles,  &c.  External  injuries, 
as  blows,  bruises,  and  the  like,  sometimes  produce  scrophulous  ulcers  ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predisposition  in  the  habit  to  this  disease.  In  short,  whatever  tends  to 
vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  solids,  paves  the  way  to  the  scrophula; 
as  the  want  of  proper  exercise,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholesome food,  bad  water,  the  long  use  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments, 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  ^c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dis- 
ease in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long  wet,  and  to  live  on 
gross  food,  leading  at  the  same  time  sedentary  lives. 

SYMPTOMS.  At  first  small  knots  appear  under  the  chin  or  be- 
hind the  ears,  which  gradually  increase  in  number  and  size,  till  they 
form  one  large  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a  long  time  without 
breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  discharges  a  thin  sanies,  or 
watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewise  liable  to  its  attack, 
as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breasts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  in- 
ternal parts  exempt  from  it ;  it  often  affects  the  lungs,  liver,  or  spleen ; 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  greatly  enlarged 
by  it. 

Those  obstinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet  and  hands  with 
swelling,  and  Kttle  or  no  redness,  are  of  the  scrophulous  kind.  They 
seldom  discharge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. — 
The  WHITK  SWELLINGS  of  the  joints  seem  likewise  to  be  of  this  kind. 
They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a  suppuration,  and  when  opened  they 
only  discharge  a  thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a  more  general  symptom  of  the 
scrophula  than  a  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose. 

REGIMEN.  As  this  disease  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  from 

relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous  and  nourishing,  but  at  the 
same  time  light  and  of  easy  digestioi; ;  as  well-fermented  bread  made  of 
sound  grain,  the  flesh  and  broth  of  young  animals;  with  now  and  then 
a  glass  of  generous  wine  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry, 
and  not  too  cdd,  and  the  patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can 
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bear.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Cliildren  who  liave  sufficient 
exercise  are  seldom  troubled  witk  the  scrophula. 

MEDICINE.  The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous  witli  regard 

to  the  cure  of  the  scrophula  ;  many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of 
the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  seventh  son,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know 
but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  disease,  and  where  reason 
or  medicines  fail,  superstition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is, 
that,  ia  diseases  which  are  the  most  dilHcult  to  understand,  we  generally 
hear  of  the  greatest  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed. — 
Here,  however,  the  deception  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  scrophula, 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itself;  and,  if  the  patient  hap- 
pens to  be  touched  about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  physician.  In  the  same  way  the 
insignificant  nostrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often  gain  applause 
AvJien  they  deserve  none. 

Ther#  is  nothing  more  perniciious  than  the  custom  of  plying  children 
iu  the  scrophula  with  strong  purgative  medicines.  People  imagine  it 
proceeds  from  humours  which  must  be  purged  off,  without  considering 
that  these  purgatives  increase  the  debility  and  aggravate  the  disease.  It 
has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  some  time, 
especially  with  sea-water,  has  a  good  effect ;  but  this  should  only  be 
given  in  gross  habits,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  procure  one  or  at  most 
two  stools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  salt-water  has  also  a  very  good  effect,  especially  in  the 
warm  season.  I  have  often  known  a  course  of  batliing  in  salt-water, 
and  drinking  it  in  such  quantiti**?  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure 
a  scrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When 
salt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  fresh  water, 
and  his  body  kept  open  by  sfrnall  quantities  of  salt  and  water,  or  some 
other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  batliing  and  drinking  the  salt-water,  we  would  recom- 
mend CINCHONA  (the  Peruvian  bark).  The  cold  bath  may  be  used  in 
summer,  and  the  bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark 
in  powder  may  be  given  m  a  glass  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  such  as  cannot  take  it  in  substance,  may  use  the  decoction 
made  in  the  following  manner : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  cinchona  and  a  drachm  of  Winter's  bark,  both 
grossly  powdered,  in  an  English  quart  of  water,  to  a  pint :  towards  the 
end,  half  an  ounce  of  sliced  liquorice-root  and  a  handful  of  raisins  may 
be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoction  less  disagreeable,  and 
make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  must  be  strained,  and 
two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrogate  waters,  especially  the  latter,  are  likewise 
very  proper  medicines  in  the  scrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be 
drank  in  large  quantities,  but  should  be  taken  so  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  must  be  used  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  fresh  powder  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  hemlock  may  sometimes 
be  used  witii  advantage  in  the  scrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  sea-water  is  most  proper  before  there  are  any  suppuration 
t>r  symptoms  of  tabes  ;  the  Peruvian  bark,  '.vItu  there  are  running  sore% 
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and  a  degree  of  hectic  fever ;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cases, 
approaching  to  the  schirroug  or  cancerous  state.  Either  the  extract  or 
the  fresh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  used.  The  dose  may  be  small  at 
first,  and  increased  gradually  as  far  as  the  stomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  use.  Before  tlie  tumour  breaks, 
nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unless  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  something 
to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  sore  may  be  dressed  with  some 
digestive  ointment.  What  I  have  always  found  to  answer  best,  was  the 
ointment  of  yellow  wax  (yellow  basilicon)  mixed  with  about  a  sixth  or 
eighth  j)art  of  its  weight  of  red  nitrated  quicksilver  (red  precipitate  of 
mercury).  The  sore  may  be  dressed  with  this  twice  a-day ;  and  if  it  be 
very  fungous,  and  does  not  digest  well,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added ;  or  sprinkle  the  sores  with  the  powder  of  burnt 
alum. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  dis^'ase,  though  they  do  not  cure  it,  are 
not  to  be  despised.  If  the  jjatient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till 
he  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a  great  chance  to  get  well ;  but  if 
he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  alll  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  so  apt  to  communicate  to  their 
oflFspring  as  the  scrophula,  for  which  reason  people  ought  to  be  aware  of 
marrying  into  families  aftected  with  this  disease. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  scrophula  we  must  refer  the  read«r 
to  the  observations  on  Nursing  at  tte  'beginning  of  the  book. 

Sea  air  appears  to  have  a  specific  virtue  in  this  disease.  To  scrophu- 
lous  swellings  and  glandular  tumours,  the  marine  plant  commonly  called 
SEA-TANG  is  applied,  bruised  and  formed  into  a  cataplasm:  when  that 
vegetable  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  recent  state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea- 
water  has  been  substituted.  Lime-water  may  be  employed  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  in  cases  of  scrophula,  for  which  it  is  not  a  con- 
temptible remedy.  The  decoction  or  a  strong  infusion  of  colt's-foot 
leaves,  or  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  may  be  taken  with  a 
scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  burnt  sponge,  or  a  large  tea-spoonful  or  two 
of  the  following  electuary  : 

'  Take  prepared  natron  three  drachms,  powder  of  cinchona  one  ounce 
and  a  half,  thin  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  enough  to  form  an  electuary. 
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Though  this  disease  is  coinraoiily  communicated  by  infection,  yet  it 
seldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  fiesh  air,  and 
wholesome  diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of  small  watery  pustules, 
first  about  the  rists,  or  between  the  fingers  ;  afterwards  it  attects  the 
arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  These  pustules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  especially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  sits  by  the  fire 
Sometimes  indeed  the  skin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  scabs,  and 
at  other  times  with  a  white  scurf,  or  scaly  eruption.  This  last  is  called 
the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to  cure.  .  j 

The  itch  is  seldom  a  dangerous  disease,  unless  when  it  is  rendered  so 
by  neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If  it  be  suifered  to  continue  too  long, 
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it  niav  vitiate  tlie  whole  mass  of  humours ;  and,  if  it  be  sutklenly  drove 
in,  w'itliout  i)roper  evacuations,  it  may  occasion  fevers,  inllamniation  of 
tlie  viscera,  or  other  internal  disorders. 

The  best  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  sulphur,  which  ought  to 
be  used  both  internally  and  externally.  The  parts  most  affected  may  be 
rubbed  w  ith  an  ointment  made  of  the  flour  of  sulphur,  two  ounces  ;  crude 
sal  ammoniac  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  hog's  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  essence  of  lemon  be  added, 
it  will  entirely  take  away  the  disagreeable  smell.  About  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed-time  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  rub  the  whole  body;  but  when 
it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  stop  too  many  pores  at  the  same  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  use  the  ointment,  ht  ought  if  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a  purge  or  tv70.  It  will  likewise  be  proper, 
during  the  use  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flour 
of  brimstone  and  cream  of  tartai,  in  a  little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  should  beware  of  catching  cold,  should 
wear  more  clothes  than  usual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  same 
clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  using  the 
ointment ;  and  such  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  disease  are  not  to  be  used  again,  unless  they  have  been  fumi- 
gated with  brimstone,  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  otherwise  they  will  com- 
municate the  infection  anew. 

The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  ouierves,  that  though  this  disease  may  seem 
trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublesome  to  cure,  as 
the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  out  a  second  or  even 
a  third  time.  The  same  inconveniency  occurs  in  private  families,  unless 
particular  regard  is  paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes, 
which  last  is  l)y  ilo  means  an  easy  operatioii. 

I  never  knew  brimstone,  when  used  as  directed  above^  fail  to  cure  the 
itch;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  duly  persisted  in,  it  never 
will  fail ;  but  if  it  be  only  used  once  or  twice,  and  cleanliness  neglected, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disorder  returns.  The  quantity  of  ointment 
mentioned  above  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  person  ; 
but  if  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  should  appear  again,  the  medicine 
must  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  safe  and  efficacious  when  persisted 
in  for  a  considerable  time,  than  when  a  large  quantity  is  applied  at  once. 
As  most  people  dislike  the  smell  of  sulphur,  they  may  use  in  its  place 
the  powder  of  white  hellebere  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the 
same  manner,  which  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  lest  they  take  other  eruptions 
for  the  itch,  as  the  stoppage  of  these  may  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. Many  of  the  eruptive  disorders  to  which  children  are  liable 
have  a  near  resemblance  to  this  disease;  and  I  have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greasy  onitments  that  make  these  eruptions 
strike  suddenly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preserve  tJie  patient's 
life,  or  prevent  some  other  malady. 

Much  mischief  is  likewise  done  by  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease. 
Some  persons  arc  so  fool-hardy  as  to'wash  the  parts  afl^ected  with  a  strong 
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solution  of  MURIATED  guiCKSiLVEU  (the  corrosive  subiimafc.)— 
Others  use  the  mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  tlie  least  care  eitiier 
to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  observe  a  proper  regimen.  The 
cousequeuces  of  such  conduct  may  be  easily  guessed.  1  have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  j)roduce  bad  effects,  and  would  advise  every 
person,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how  he  uses  them.  Mercury 
ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  without  the  greatest  care.  Igno- 
rant people  look  upon  these  girdles  as  a  kind  of  charm,  without  consider- 
ing that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mischief  is  done  by  using  mercurial  ointment 
for  curing  tlie  itch  and  killing  vermin;  yet  it  is  unnecessary  for  either: 
the  former  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  sulphur,  and  the  lat- 
ter will  never  be  found  whore  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness. 

Those  wiio  would  avoid  this  detestable  disease  ought  to  beware  of 
infected  persons,  to  use  wholesome  food,  and  to  study  universal  clean- 
liness. 


CHAP.  XL. 
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THE  asthma  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  seldom  admits  of  a  cure. 
Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  is  distinguished 
into  the  moist  and  dry,  or  humoral  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attend- 
ed with  expectoration  or  spitting;  but  in  the  latter  the  patient  seldom 
spits,  unless  sometimes  a  little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAJJSES.  The  asthma  is  sometimes  hereditary.    It  may  likewise 

proceed  from  a  bad  formation  of  the  breast ;  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals  taken  into  the  lungs  ;  violent  exercise,  especially  running  ;  the 
obstruction  of  customary  evacuations,  as  the  menses,  haemorrhoids,  &c. ; 
the  sudden  retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  stricking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the 
small-pox,  measels,  Sec. ;  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  as  sudden  fear 
or  surprise.  In  a  word,  the  disease  may  proceed  from  any  cause  that 
either  impedes  the  csrculation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents 
their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS.  An  asthma  is  known  by  a  quick  laborious  breath- 
ing, which  is  generally  performed  with  a  kind  of  wheezing  noise.  Some- 
times the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
keep  in  an  erect  posture,  otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  being  suffocated. 
A  fit  or  paroxysm  of  asthma  generally  happens  after  a  person  has  been 
exposed  to  cold  easterly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy 
weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a  damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  some  food  which  the  stomach  could  not  digest,  as 
pastries,  toasted  cheese,  or  the  like. 
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The  paroxysm  is  commonly  ushered  hi  with  hstlessness,  want  of  sieep, 
hoarseness,  a  cough,  belching  of  wind,  a  sense  of  heaviness  about  the 
breast,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  these  succeed  lieat,  fever,  pain 
of  the  head,  sickness  and  nausea,  great  oppression  of  the  breast,  palpi, 
tation  of  the  lieart,  a  weak  and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  symptoms  grow 
\s  orse  towards  night ;  the  patient  is  easier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is 
very  desirous  of  cool  air. 

KEGIMEN.  The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to  roasted,  and  the  flesfc  of  youn» 
animals  to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  swell  in 
the  stomach,  are  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and  ripe 
fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roasted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds 
especrcdW  mak-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient  should  eat  a  very  li^ht 
supper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and  should  never  suffer  himself  to  6e  Ion" 
costive.  His  clothing  should  be  wiarm,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
As  all  disorders  of  the  breast  are  .nuch  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet 
warm,  and  promoting  perspiration,  a  flannel  shirt  or  waistcoat,  and 
thick  shoes,  will  be  of  singular  servic(i 

But  nothingis  of  so  great  importance  in  the  asthma  as  pure  and  mod- 
erately  warm  air.    Asthmatic  people  can  seldom  bear  either  the  close 
heavy  air  of  a  large  town,  or  the  sharp  keen  atmosphere  of  a  bleak  hillv 
country;  a  medium  tlierefore  between, these  is  to  be  chosen     The  air 
near  a  large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a  distance,  provided  tlie  patient 
be  removed  so  far  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  smoke     Some  asthmatic 
patients  indeed  breathe  easier  in  town  than  in  the  country;  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  especially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Asth- 
matic  persons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day  ought  at  least  to 
s.eep  out  of  it.    Even  this  will  .often  prove  of  great  service.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a  warmer  climate.    Many  asth 
mat.c  persons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  Uie 
south  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  very  great  importance  in  the  asthma,  as  it  pro- 
motes  the  digestion  and  preparation  of  the  blood.    The  blood  of  astli 
matic  persons  is  seldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
lungs  bemg  impeded.    For  this  reason  such  people  ought  daily  to  take 
canTetr^''^''"'^'  eitl^^r  on  foot,  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  as  they 

3I£DICINE._Almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in  this  dis- 
ease, IS  to  relieve  the  patient  when  seized  with  a  violent  fit.  This  indeed 
requires  the  greatest  expedition,  as  the  disease  often  proves  suddenly 
ruir  ^".^P^'-«^ys!°o'-  fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound;  a  purgij 
f^'  f  T  l'"'"''""  of  asafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  admiuistefed! 
ZtLnl         be  occasion  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The 

S  .^2'""°'^^°!'""°™^''^^^      ^™  '^^i^^'  =^nd  after- 

ward, rubbed  with  a  warm  hand  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unless  extreme 

weakness  or  old  age  should  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper  If  there  be  a 
rr,?ilS'*'".!^""*^^'.t','^^'^^'"'*°™^^'''  ^varm  fomentations,  or  blad- 
J'.nd  .J!l  T?        ^""^  b^  ^PPli^d  to  the  part  affect- 

f  i'.lv  S  1  I  ^^"^  ^'^•^^  «f  the  feet.  The  patient  must  drink 

iree.v  ot  diluting  liquors  and  may  take  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of 
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castor  and  of  salFron  mixed  together  in  a  cup  of  va!erian-tea  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a  vomit  has  a  very  good  effect,  and  snalclies 
tlie  patient  as  it  were  from  tlie  jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be 
more  safe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premised.  A  very  strong 
infusion  of  roasted  coffee  is  said  to  give  ease  in  an  asthmatic  paroxysm. 

The  acid  of  vinegar,  distilled  ^inegar,  or  if  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
con.mon  vinegar,  in°a  dose  of  two  table-»poonfuls,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold 'water,  is  a  remedy,  from  which  relief  may  be  frequently 
obtained  in  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Brce,  an  exjjerienced  asthmatic,  says 
that,  "  in  asthma  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  mucus,  vinegar  is  the 
most  useful  medicine,  in  the  paroxysm  which  I  have  tried." 

In  the  moist  asthma,  garlic,  and  such  things  as  promote  expectoration 
or  spitting,  ought  to  be  used  :  as  the  syrup  of  squills,  gum-animoniac, 
and  such  like.  A  common  spoonful  of  the  syrup  or  oxymel  of  squills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of 
asafcetida  and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time. 

After  copious  evacuations,  large  doses  of  vitriolic  ether  have 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a  fit  of  the  asthma.  I  have  like- 
wise known  the'  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effects.  To  five 
or  six  ounces  of  the  solution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniacum  add  two  ounces 
of  simple  cinnamon-water,  the  same  quantity  of  syrup  of  balsam 
OF  TOLA,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphorated  tincture  of 
OPIUM.    Of  this  two  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

For  the  convulsive  or  nervous  asthma,  antispasmodics  and  bracers  are 
Jhe  most  proper  medicines.  The  patient  may  take  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  (paregoric  ehxir)  twice  a-day.  Ihe 
Peruvian  bark  is  sometimes  foopd  to  be  of  use  in  this  case.  It  may  be 
taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in  wine.  In  short,  every  thmg  that  braces 
the  nerves,  or  takes  off  spasm,  may  be  of  use  in  a  nervous  asthma.  It 
is  often  relieved  by  the  use  of  asses  milk;  I  have  likewise  known  cow  s 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a  very  good  effect  m  this  case. 

In  every  species  of  asthma,  setons  and  issues  have  a  good  effect ;  they 
may  either  be  set  in  the  back  or  side,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dry  up.  We  shall  here,  once  for  all,  observe,  that  not  only  in  the  asthma, 
but  in  most  chronic  diseases,  issues  are  extremely  proper.  They  are 
both  a  safe  and  efficacious  remedy ;  and  though  they  do  uot  always  cure 
the  disease,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient's  Ute. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 


OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 


THE  apoplexy  is  a  sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  during  which 
the  patient  is  to  all  appearaince  dead,  the  heart  and  lungs  however  still 
continue  to  move.  Though  this  disease  proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks  sedentary  per- 
sons of  a  gross  habit,  who  use  a  rich  and  plentiful  diet»  and  indulge  in 
strong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are  mos  subject  to  the 
apoplexy.  It  prevails  most  in  winter,  especially  in  rainy  seasons  and 
very  low  states  of  the  barometer.  In  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  dis- 
eases treated  of  in  this  work,  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  of  integrity 
and  skill  in  the  medical  profession  ought  if  possible  to  be  obtained. 

CAUSES.— The  immediate  cause  of  an  apoplexy  is  a  compression  of 
the  brain,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  blood,  or  a  collection  of  watery 
humours.  The  former  is  called  a  sanguine,  and  the  latter  a  serous 
apoplexy.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  increases  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head ;  as  intense  study ;  violent  passions ;  viewing  objects  for  a  long  time 
obliquely ;  wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ;  a  rich  and 
luxurious  diet;  suppression  of  urine;  suffering  the  body  to  cool  sud- 
denly after  having  been  greatly  heated  ;  continuing  long  in  a  warm  or 
cold  bath  ;  the  excessive  use  of  spiceries,  or  high  seasoned  food ;  excess 
of  venery  ;  the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption ;  suffering  issues, 
setons,  &c.  suddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  stoppage  of  any  customary  eva- 
cuation ;  a  mercurial  salivation  pushed  f  oo  far,  or  suddenly  checked  by 
cold  ;  wounds  or  bruises  on  the  head  ;  long  exposure  to  excessive  cold ; 
poisonous  exhalations,  itc. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  Method  of  CURE*  The  usual  forerunners  of 

an  apoplexy  are  giddiness,  pain,  and  swimming  of  the  head ;  loss  of 
memory  ;  drowsiness  ;  noise  in  the  ears  ;  the  night-mare;  a  spontaneous 
flux  of  tears;  and  laborious  respiration.  When  persons  of  an  apoplectic 
make  observe  these  symptoms,  they  have  reason  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a  slender  diet,  and 
opening  medicines. 

In  the  sanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  suddenly,  the 
tountenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is  swelled  or  pufitd  up,  and  the 
blood  vessels,  especially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ;  the 
pulse  beats  strong ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breathing 
B  dithcult,  and  performed  with  a  snorting  noise.  The  excrements  and 
unne  are  o.ten  voided  spontaneously,  and  the  patient  k  sometimes  seized 
with  vomiting. 

In  this  species  of  apoplexy  every  method  must  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
lorce  ot  the  circulation  towards  the  head.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
pertectly  easy  and  cool.  His  head  should  be  raised  pretty  high,  and  his 
reel  suttered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be  loosened,  especially 
about  the  neck,  and  fresh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.    His  garters 
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shoM  be  tied  pretty  tij-ht,  by  nhich  means  tbe  motion  of  llic  blood 
}unn  the  loWor  extmnitfes  «ill  be  retarded  As  soon  as  the  ,,ul.ent  .s 
placed  in  a  proper  posture,  he  should*  be  bled  freely  m  he  neck  or  arm 
Lnd.  if  theri  be  occasion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  m  two  or  th  eo 
hours.  A  laxative  clyster,  ^vith  plenty  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter, 
nouis.  /V  '"A"''  ^  J  ^  'm.nn.i  salt  in  t.  mav  be  admmistered  everv 
and  a  spoonful  or  two  ot  common  sail  m  ii,  i    3  r,.,^^^  „_j  ,• 

two  hours;  and  bllsterin-plasters  applied  between  the  shoulders,  and  to 

'^Tsiras  te'^^ptoms  are  a  little  abated,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  " 
swal  ow  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  some  diluting  oj)enmg  l-quor,  a  a 
leSn  of  iamarinds  and  li.,uorice,  cream-tartar-whey  or  comn  on 
whev  w?th  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any  coohng 
as  vitriolated  natron  ^Glaubers  salt),  manna  d.sso  ved  m  an  in- 
pnige,  as        nai  liquors  are  to 

for  reason,  ongta  „oUo  be  given  or  any  «         »  '-y  '  ^ 

crease  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  tlie  head.    In  this  speues 

re!^;ra,rbe^?.rfo™ed  o^^^^^^^^^^^  ^f,!::? X 

Se  c%tsTr,L«  JSidt         ,vl„.e-»ine  vinegar  5ib,,ed 

with  water.  ^  make  or  those  who  have  been  attacked  by 

Persons  of  an  ^P«Pl^^^'\™f    ^  "^^^^^   avoiding  all  strong  liquors, 

it,  ought  to  !S  food   ity  ou^^^^^  to  guard  agoinst 

spiceries,  and  hrgh-seasoned  food.  ^  f  J  ^  cold.  The 

all  violent  passions,  and  to  avoid  tlie  ex"euie 

head  shoviU'l  be  sliaved,  and  ^^-'y  Xt/t^  t^^^^^^^^^  The 
ought  to  be  kept  warn.,  and  "^^^^'.^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^  and  a  little  blood 
body  must  be  kept  open  either  by  ^^od  ^  ^^^^^^^^^         ^„  be  neg- 

inay  be  let  every  spring  and  foil.  Nothing  has  a  more 

lecLd;  bi-it  it  ought  to  ^-^^f;"  ^^^^^^^^^^  or  setons: 

happy  effect  in  preventing  an  ^pop^exy  "lai  P  f  ^^  .^^^^^^^ 

,,4t  ca.e  l-wever  must  be  taken  not  t^^^^^^^  ought  never  to  go  to 

rS^S  — U^«:^ tads  lo^ror  wear  any  thing 
•  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XIJI. 

OF  COSTirENESS  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  those  astrictions  of  the  bowels  which 
are  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  passion,  &c.,  but 
only  to  take  notice  of  that  iufrequency  of  stools  which  sometimes  Jiap- 
pens,  and  which  in  some  particular  consitutions  may  occasion  diseases. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  othci 
astringent  liquors ;  too  much  exercise,  especially  on  horseback.  It  may. 
likewise  proceed  from  a  long  use  of  insipid  food,  which  does  not  sut- 
liciently  stimulate  the  intestines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not 
descending  to  the  intestines,  as  in  the  jaundice ;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  diseases  of  the  intestines  themselves,  as  a  palsy,  spasm."?, 
torpor,  tumours,  a  cold  dry  state  of  the  intestines,  &c. 

Excessive  costiveness  is  apt  to  occasion  pains  of  the  head,  vomiting, 
coUcs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to 
hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other 
grievous  symptoms. 

Persons  who  are  generally  costive  should  live  upon  a  moistening  and 
laxative  diet,  as  roasted  or  boiled  apples,  pears,  stewed  prunes,  raisins, 
gruel  with  currants,  butter,  honey,  sugar,  and  such  like.  Broths  witli 
spinage,  leeks,  and  other  soft  pot-herbs,  are  likewise  proper.  Rye  bread, 
or  that  which  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to 
be  eaten.  No  person  troubled  with  costiveness  should  eat  white  bread 
alone,  especially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  best  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  soluble  is  what  in  some  parts  of  England  they  call 
MESLIN.  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreea- 
ble to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

Costiveness  is  increased  by  keeping  the  body  too  warm,  and  by  every 
thing  that  promotes  the  perspiration ;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  &c.    Intense  thought  and  a  sedentary  life  are  hkewise  hurtful. 

All  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  moderate  exercise 
without  doors,  and  by  a  gay,  cheerful,  sprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  should  be  of  an  opening  quality.  AH  ardent  spirits^  aus- 
tere and  astringent  wines,  as  port,  claret,  i^c.  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Malt-hquor  that  is  fine,  and  of  a  moderate  strength,  is  very  proper.  But- 
ter-milk, whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  likewise  proper,  and  may 
be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient's  inclination  directs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  costiveness,  ought,  if  possible,  to  remedy 
it  by  diet,  as  the  constant  use  of  medicines  for  that  purpose  is  attended 
•.vith  many  inconveniences,  and  often  with  bad  consequences.  I  never 
knew  any  one  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  Ivody 
open,  who  could  leave  it  off".  In  time  the  custom  becomes  necessary, 
and  generally  ends  in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  iiidigcstiou,  loiS 
of  appetite,  wasting  of  the  strength,  and  dcal.l:. 
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OF  COSTIVENESS,  &c. 


When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine,  we  would  re- 
connnend  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb,  or  of  the  wine  of  aloes,  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Thi*;  is  not  near  so  injurious  to  the  stomach  as 
aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  drastic  purgatives  so  much  in  use.  Infusions 
of  senna  and  manna  may  likewise  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  tartarizcd 
kali  dissolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  of  electuary 
of  senna  taken  twice  a-day  generally  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advises  those  who  are  troubled  with  cos- 
tiveness  1o  use  animal  oils,  as  fresh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths, 
especially  those  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart, 
midriff,  &c.  He  likewise  recommends  the  expressed  oils  of  mild  vegeta- 
bles, as  olives,  almonds,  pistachios,  and  the  fruits  themselves  ;  all  oily 
and  mild  fruits,  as  figs ;  decoctions  of  mealy  vegetables  ;  these  lubricate 
the  intestines :  some  saponaceous  substances  which  stimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  sugar,  &c. 

The  Doctor  observes,  that  such  lenitive  substances  are  proper  for  per- 
sons of  dry  atrabilarian  constitutions,  who  are  subject  to  astriction  of 
the  belly  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  stronger  medical  substances 
are  sometimes  ineffectual;  but  that  such  lenitive  diet  hurts  those  whos« 
bowek  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewise  observes  that  all  watery  sub- 
stances are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water,  whey,  sour  milk,  and 
butter-milk,  have  that  eftect: — ^That  new  milk,  especially  asses  milk 
stimulates  still  more  when  it  sours  on  the  stomach;  and  that  whey  turned 
sour  will  purge  strongly. 

Milk  in  which  the  leaves  of  mallows  has  been  boiled  is  serviceable  to 
persons  of  a  costive  habit:  a  large  onion  or  two,  eaten  over-night,  will 
in  ordinary  cases  prove  laxative.  Some  people  take  Scotch  oat-meal  (a 
table-spoonful  or  more),  mixed  with  treacle,  before  breakfast.  Personu 
afflicted  with  the  none,  and  pregnant  women,  may  take  as  a  lenient 
stimulant  to  the  bowels,  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  the  electuary  of  senna, 
or  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil,  in  peppermint-water,  or  mixed 
with  a  little  tincture  of  senna. 

A  late  physician  of  considerable  practice  in  London  and  its  environs 
was  called  to  a  youth  labouring  under  an  obstinate  constipation  of  thi? 
bowels,  which  baffled  the  Doctor's  efforts  to  move ;  a  large  cataplasm  of 
boiled  onions  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
patient :  that  "  domestic  medicine"  loosened  the  belly,  and  procured  the 
desired  relief. 

Wli£n  enemas,  lavements,  or  clysters,  are  given  to  remove  obstinate 
costiveness,  they  should  be  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  repeatedly 
administered ;  S'uch  as  warm  water  with  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
fine  oil;  or  a  solution  of  Castile  soap  ;  since  it  is  to  the  diluting,  resolv- 
ing effects  of  these  injections,  that  we  chiefly  trust :  if  necessary,  some 
gentle  stimulant  may 'be  added,  of  which  a  quarter  or  half  an  ounce  of 
common  salt  seems  to  be  the  best  for  domestic  practice. 


OF  THf:  HEART-HUllN. 


WANT  OF  APPETITE 

This  may  proceed  from  a  foul  stomach indigestion  ;  (lie  want  of  free 
air  and  exercise  ;  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  depressing  passions ; 
excessive  heat ;  the  use  of  strong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that 
pails  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digestion ;  the  immoderate  use  of  strong 
liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to  make  choice  of  an  open  dry  air :  to 
take  exercise  daily  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage ;  to  rise  betimes ;  and 
to  avoid  all  intense  thought.  He  should,  use  a  diet  of  easy  digestion ; 
and  should  avoid  excessive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  patient's  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  changed.  If  nausea  and  retchings 
shew  that  the  stomach  is  loaded  wilh  crudities,  an  emetic  will  be  of 
service.  Af):er  this  a  gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  tartarized  kali,  or 
any  of  the  bitter  purging  salts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next 
to  use  a  cupful  of  an  infusion  of  camomile  flowers  drank  cold  every 
morning  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  some  of  the  stomachic  bitters  infused 
in  wine.  Though  gentle  evacuations  be  necessary,  yet  strong  purges 
and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  stomach,  and  hurt 
digestion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  most  cases  of  indigestion, 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appetite.  From  twentj'  to  thirty 
drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glass  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed  with  a  tincture  of  the  bark,  one 
drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters  of  Spa,  Tunbridge,  or  Islington,  if  drank  in 
moderation,  are  generally  of  considerable  service  in  this  case.  The  sea- 
water  has  likewise  good  effects  ;  but  it  must  not  be  used  too  freely.  The 
waters  of  Harrogate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  most  other  spas  in 
Britain,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  We  would  advise  all  who  are 
afflicted  with  mdigestion  and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  these  places 
of  public  rendezvous.  Change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will  be 
of  service,  not  to  mention  the  exercise,  dissipation,  and  varied  amuse- 
ments. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not  a  aisease  of  that  or. 
gan,  but  an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat,  or  acrimony,  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  bile,  the 
abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  &c.  Persons  who  are  liable  to 
this  complaint  ought  to  avoid  stale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greasy  ali- 
ments, and  should  never  use  violent  exercise  soon  afetr  a  plentiful  meal. 
I  know  many  persons  who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride 
soon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  diank  rum  or 
braj.  iy  and  water  witiiout  any  sugar  or  acid. 
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OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


Wliflu  the  heart-burn  proceeds  fioni  debi'iity  of  the  stomacti,  or  in- 
digestion,  tlie  patient  ought  to  take  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb ;  afterwards 
}ie  may  use  infusions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  of  the  stomachic  bit- 
ters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  will  likewise  be  of  us^ 
and  every  thing  that  promotes  digestion. 

When  bilious  humours  occasion  the  heart-bum,  a  tea-spoonful  of  tlw 
SPIRIT  OF  NITROUS  ETHER  in  a  glass  of  water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  will 
generally  give  ease.  If  it  procc-ds  from  the  use  of  greasy  aliments,  a 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  Uiken, 

If  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  stomach  occasions  the  heart-burn,  ab- 
sorbents are  the  proper  medicines.  In  this  case  an  ounce  of  jjowdered 
chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  au  Englisli  quart  of  water,  and  a  tea-cupful  of 
it  taken  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Such  as  do  not  chuse  chalk,  may  take 
a  tea-spoonful  of  prepared  oyster-shells,  or  of  ilie  powder  called  crabs- 
eyes,  in  a  glass  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint-water  But  the  safest  and 
best  absorbent  is  magnesia  alba.  This  not  only  acts  as  an  absorbent, 
but  likewise  as  a  purgative  ;  whereas  chalk,  and  other  absorbents  of  that 
kind,  are  .apt  to  lie  iu  the  intestines,  and  occasion  obstructions.  This 
powder  is  not  disagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  glass 
of  mint-water.  A  large  tea-spoonful  is  the  usual  dose  ;  but  it  may  be 
taken  in  a  much  greater  quantity  when  tliere  is  occasion.  These  tilings 
are  now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  convenience  of  being 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleasure. 

If  wind  be  the  cause  of  this  complaint,  the  most  proper  medicines  are 
those  called  carminatives;  as  aniseeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  cardamomum  seeds,  &c.  These  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infused 
in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  spirits.  One  of  the  safest  medicines  of  this 
kind  is  the  tincture  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  lesser  cardamomum  seeds,  in  an  English  pint  of 
brandy.  After  this  has  digested  for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be 
strained,  and,,  four  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  must 
stand  to  digest  a  second  time  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved.  A  table-spoon- 
ful of  it  may  be  taken  occasionally  for  a  dose. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  particularly  in  preg- 
nant women,  by  chewing  green  tea.    Two  table-spoonfuls  of  what  is 
called  the  milk  of  gum-ammoniacum,  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
sometimes  cure  the  heart-burn. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


OF  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  those  of  the  nervous  kind  are 
Ilie  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure.    A  volume  would  not  be 
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iuffioient  to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  Tliey  iniitiUe  almost 
every  disease;  and  are  seldom  alike  in  two  different  persons,  or  even  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  Protus  like,  they  are  continually  chang- 
ing shape:  and  upon  every  fresh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels 
symptoms  wiiich  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affect 
the  body ;  the  mind  likewise  suffers,  and  is  often  thereby  rendered  ex 
tremely  weak  aui^l  peevish.  Tiie  low  spirits,  timorousness,  melancholy; 
and  tic'kieness  of  temper  which  generally  attend  nervous  disorder-s, 
induce  many  to  beheve  that  they  are  entirely  diseases  of  the  mind;  but 
this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a  consequence  than  the  cause  of  nervous 
diseases. 

CAUSES.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken  the  body 

disposes  it  to  nervous  diseases,  as  indolence,  excessive  venery,  drinking 
too  much  tea,  of  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Wiiatever  hurts  the  digestion,  or  prevents  the 
proper  assimilation  of  the  food,  has  likewise  this  effect ;  as  long  fasting, 
e.xcess  of  eating  or  drinking,  the  use  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholesome 
aliments,  an  unfavourable  posture  of  the  body,  etc. 

Nervous  disorders  often  proceed  from  intense  application  to  study 
Indeed  few  studious  persons  are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at:  intense  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  spirits, 
but  prevents  the  person  from  taking  proper  exercise,  by  which  means  the 
digestion  is  impaired,  the  nourishment  prevented,  the  solids  relaxed,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  disappointment  likewise 
produce  the  same  effects.  I  have  known  more  nervous  patients  who 
dated  the  commencement  of  their  disorders  from  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band, a  favourite  child,  or  from  some  disappointment  in  life,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  In  a  word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  depresses 
the  spirits,  may  occasion  nervous  disorders,  as  unwholesome  air,  want  of 
sleep,  great  fatigue,  disagreeable  apprehensions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  'Wo  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  most  general 

symptoms  of  these  disorders,  as  it  would  be  both  an  useless  and  an  end- 
less task  to  enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy 
inflations  or  distentions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  :  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  usually  bad;  yet  sdmetimer  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a  quick  digestion.  The  food  often  turns  sour  on  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  vnth  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a  blackish-coloured  liquor  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee. 
Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a  rum- 
bling or  rauimuring  noise  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  sometimes  loose, 
but  more  commonly  bound,  which  occasions  a  retention  of  wind  and 
great  uneasiness. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  in  small  quantity,  at  othsr  times  very  copious 
and  quite  clear.  There  is  a  great  straitness  of  tlie  breast,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ;  sudden  flushings  of  heat 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  :  at  other  times  a  sense  of  cold,  as  if  watei 
were  poured  on  them ;  flying  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs  ;  pains  in  the 
back  and  belly,  resembling  those  occasioned  by  gravel ;  the  pulse  very 
variable,  sometimes  uncommonly  slow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick  ; 
yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  sighing,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  as  it 
from  a  ball  or  lump  in  the  throat:  alternate  fits  of  crying  and  convulsive 
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laughing ;  use  sleep  is  unsouud,  and  seldom  refreshing  ;  and  the  patical 
is  often  troubled  with  the  night  mare. 

As  the  disease  increases,  the  patient  is  molested  with  licad-achs, 
cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  eyes  are 
clouded,  and  often  affected  with  pain  and  dryness ;  there  is  a  noise  in 
the  ears,  and  ofteu  a  dulness  of  hearing;  in  short,  the  whole  animal 
functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is  disturbed  on  the  most  trivial  oc- 
casions, and  is  hurried  into  the  most  perverse  commotions,  inquietudes, 
terror,  sadness,  auger,  diffidence,  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain 

wild  imaginations  and  extravagant  fancies ;  the  memory  becomes  weak, 
and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  disease  than  a  constant  drepd 
of  death.  This  renders  those  unhappy  persons  who  labour  under  it 
peevish,  fickle,  impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  physician  to  another ; 
which  is  one  reason  why  they  seldom  reap  any  benefit  from  medicine,  as 
they  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in  any  one  course  till  it  has 
time  to  produce  its  proper  efi:ects.  They  are  likewise  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  labour  under  diseases  from  which  they  are  quite  free ;  and  are 
very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  set  them  right,  or  laugh  tliem  out  of 
their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN.  Persons  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  ought  never 

to  fast  long.  Their  food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing,  but  of  easy 
digestion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  sauces  are  hurtful.  All  excess  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a  tinie  than  they 
can  easily  digest ;  but  if  they  feel  themselves  weak  aiid  faint  between 
meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  Heavy 
suppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excess  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation  it 
strengthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion.  Wine  and  water  is  a 
very  proper  drink  at  meals ;  but  if  wine  sours  on  the  stomach,  or  the 
patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  answer  bet- 
ter. Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digestion  must  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  Peo- 
ple may  find  a  temporary  relief  in  the  use  of  these,  but  they  always  in- 
crease the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  stomach,  and  hurt  digestion. 
Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  ease 
the  patient  may  feel  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  they  are  sure  to  ag- 
gravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poisons  at  last.  Tliese  cautions 
are  the  more  accessary,  as  most  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
tea  and  ardent  spirits ;  to  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  fall  victims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  disorders  is  superior  to  all  medicines.  Riding  on 
horseback  is  generally  esteemed  tlie  best,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole 
body,  without  fatiguing  it.  I  have  known  some  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were  most  benefit  d  by 
riding  in  a  carriage.  Every  one  ought  to  use  that  which  he  finds  most 
beneficial.  Long  sea-voyages  have  an  excellent  effect ;  and  to  those  who 
have  sufficient  resolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  course. 
Even  change  of  place,  and  the  sight  of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the 
mind,  have  a  great  tendency  to  remove  these  complaints.  For  tins  rea 
son  a  long  jojirney,  or  a  voyage,  is  of  much  more  advantage  than  ridiiu^ 
ehort  journies  near  home. 
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A  cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigorates  the  whole 
body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  esp*»- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  so  by  great  fires,  or  stoves  in  small  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to 
be  well  guarded  against  cold,  especially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a  thin 
flannel  waistcoat  next  the  skin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perspiration, 
and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impressions  to  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  suibject  upon  every  sudden  change  from  warm  to 
cold  weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a  flesh-brush,  or  a 
coarse  linen  cloth,  is  likewise  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circulation, 
perspiration,  &:c.  Persons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rise  early  and 
take  exercise  before  breakfast,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to  re- 
lax the  solids.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as 
easy  and  cheerful  as  possible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the 
nervous  system,  or  weakens  tlie  digestive  powers,  more  than  fear,  griei^ 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES.  Though  nervous  diseases  are  seldom  radically 

cured,  yet  their  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient's 
life  rendered  at  least  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  costive,  he  ought  to  take  a  little  rhubarb,  or  some 
other  mild  purgative,  and  should  never  sufter  his  body  to  be  long  bound. 
All  strong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be  avoided,  as  aloes, 
jalap,  &c.  I  have  generally  seen  an  infusion  of  senna  and  rhubarb  in 
brap'ly  answer  very  well.  This  may  be  riiade  of  any  strength,  and  taken 
in  such  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necessary.  When  digestion  is  bad, 
or  the  stomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  waters  of  Tuubridge,  or  Islington, 
or  the  following  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters,  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

Take  of  cinchona  an  ounce;  gentian  root,  orange-peel,  and  coriander- 
seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  let  these  ingredients  be  all  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  infused  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  days.  A  table-spoonful  of  the  strained  liquor  may  be  taken  in 
half  a  glass  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system  than  cold 
bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will  produce  very  extra- 
ordinary eflfects;  but  when  the  liver  or  other  viscera  are  obstructed,  or 
othersvise  unsound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  therefore  to  be  used 
with  very  great  caution.  The  most  proper  seasons  for  it  are  summer  and 
autumn.  It  will  be  suflScient,  especially  for  persons  of  a  spare  liabit,  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be 
weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a  long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is 
improper. 

In  patients  afilitted  with  wind,  I  have  always  observed  the  greatest 
bfuiefit  from  the  diluted  acid  of  vitriol.  It  may' be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  iu  a  glass  of 
water.  This  both  expels  wind,  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes 
digestion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  these  maladies  ;  but  as  they  only 
nalliate  tlie  symptoms,  antl  generally  aftenvards  increase  the  disease,  we 
would  arlvise  people  to  be  extremely  Sparing  in  the  use  of  them,  lest 
habit  render  them  at  last  absolutcly'ucccssary. 
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It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medicines  wliicii  Ijhvb 
been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  disorders-;  but  whoever  wishes  for  a 
Ihorough  cure,  must  expect  it  from  regimen  alone:  we  shall  therefore 
omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend  the  strictest  at 
lention  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amusements. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  state  of  alienation  or  weakness  of  mind  which 
renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  or  performing  (he 
duties  of  life.  It  is  a  degree  of  insanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abso- 
lute madness. 

CAUSES.  It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposition;  intense 

thinking,  especially  where  the  mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  object ; 
violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride, 
and  such  like.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  excessive  venery;  narcotic 
or  stupefactive  poisons ;  a  sedentary  life;  solitude;  the  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations;  acute  fevers  ;  or  other  diseases.  Violent  anger 
will  change  melancholy  into  madness,  and  excessive  cold,  especially  of 
the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce 
all  the  symptoms  of  madness.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  (he  use  of 
aliment  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  or  which  cannot  be  easily  assimilated  ; 
from  a  callous  state  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a  dryness  of  the 
brain  itself.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  gloomy  and  mistaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS.-  ^When  persons  begin  to  be  melancholy,  they  arc 

timorous;  watchful;  fond  of  solitude ;  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and 
inquisitive;  solicitous  about  trifles ;  sometimes  niggardly,  and  at  oilier 
times  prodigal.  The  body  is  gener-ally  bound;  the  urine  thin,  and  in 
small  quantity ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind;  the  com- 
plexion pale;  the  pulse  low  and  weak.  The  functions  of  the  mind  are 
also  greatly  perverted,  insomuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himself 
dead,  or  changed  into  some  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  tht  ir 
bodies  were  made  of  glass,  or  otlier  brittle  substances,  and  were  afiaicl 
to  move,  lest  they  should  be  broken  to  pieces.  Tiie  unhappy  patient,  in 
this  case,  unless  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miserable  life. 

When  the  disease  is  owing  to  an  obstruction  of  customary  evacuations, 
or  any  bodily  disorder,  it  is  easier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  ul- 
fections  of  the  rahid,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A  discharge  of  blood  front 
the  nose,  looseness,  scabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menses, 
sometimes  carry  ofl;'  this  disease. 

REGIMEN.  The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables  of  a 

cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food,  especially  salted  or  smoke- 
dried  frsh  or  flesh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Ali  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  bad. 
Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates  thick 
b/ood,  are  likewise  improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  w  holesome 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  instance  of  a  patient 
w  ho,  by  a  long  use  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit,  reco\'cred  after  hid  - 
ing evacuated  a  great  quantity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as  poison.  The 
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most  iiropor  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very  saiull  beer.  Tea  and  cones 
arc  improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  may  be  sweeteneil  with  it.  Infusion  of  balm-leaves,  penny- 
royal the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be 
drank  freely,  either  by  themselves  or  sweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient 

should  chuse.  .     .  • 

The  })atient  ou^ht  to  take  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  lie  can 
ocir  This  helps^to  dissolve  the  viscid  humours,  it  removes  obstructions, 
promotes  the  perspiration,  and  all  the  other  secretions.  Every  kmd  of 
madness  is  attended  with  a  diminished  perspiration ;  all  means  ought 
therefore  to  be  used  to  promote  that  necessary  and  salutary  discharge. 
Nothing  can  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  disease  than 
conhniug  tlie  patient  to  a  close  apartment.  .  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or 
walk  a  certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  \t  would  tend  greatly  to  al- 
leviate his  disorder ;  but  it  would  have  still  a  better  etfect,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  labour  a  piece  --f  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  sow- 
ing, etc.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercised.  A  long  journey, 
or  3.  voyage,  especially  towards  a  warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  com- 
panions, have  often  very  happy  effects.  A  plan  of  this  kind,  with  a  strict 
attention  to  diet,  is  a  much  more  rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining 
the  patient  within  doors,  and  plying  him  wnh  medicines. 

MEDICINE.  In  the  cure  of  this  disease  particular  attention  must 

be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  tlie  paUciit  is  in  a  low  state,  his  mind  ought 
to  be  soothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amusements,  as  entertaining 
stories,  pastimes,  music,  &c.  This  seems  to  liave  been  the  method  of 
curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  King 
Saul ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  rational  one.  N  othing  can  remove  diseases 
of  the  mmd  so  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itself,  the  most  ef- 
ficacious of  which  is  music.  It  mitigates  bodily  pain,  suspends  the 
malignant  influence  of  madness  and  despair,  and  soothes  the  soul  into  a 
peaceful  and  tranquil  state. 

"  Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
"  And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
"  And  make  despair  and  madness  please  ; 
"  Our  joys  below  it  oan  improve, 
"  And  antedate  the  bliss  above." 

The  patient's  company  ought  likewise  to  consist  of  such  persons  as  are 
agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  state  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable 
aversions  agrainst  particular  persons  ;  and  the  very  sight  of  such  persons 
is  sufficient  to  distract  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmost  per- 
turbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necessary.  In  this  case  he 
must  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as 
manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  tartarized  kali.  1  have  seen  the  last 
have  very  happy  effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  dis- 
solved in  water-gruel,  every  day  for  several  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  ii 
necessary.  More  or  less  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits 
iKive  likewise  a  good  effect ;  but  th^y  must  be  pretty  strong,  otherwise 
t'icy  will  not  operate.  ■ 
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Whatever  increases  the  evacuation  of  urine,  or  promotes  perspiration, 
lias  a  tendency  to  remove  this  disease.  Both  these  becretions  may  l>€ 
promoted  by  the  use  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a  drachm  of  purified 
nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any  manner  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient ;  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  vinegar 
may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  seems  to  think  vinegar 
the  best  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this  disease. 

Champhire  and  musk  have  likewise  been  used  in  this  case  with  ad- 
vantage. Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  champhire  may  be  rubbed  in  a  mor- 
tar with  half  a  drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach  in  this  form,  it 
may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum-asafoetida  and  Russian  castor,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  directed.  If  musk  is  to  be  administered,  a  scruple 
or  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  honey  or 
common  syrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do  not  mean  that 
all  these  medicines  should  be  administered  at  once:  but  whichever  of 
them  is  given  must  be  duly  persisted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  disease  to  take  medicines,  we 
shall  mention  a  few  outward  applications  which  sometimes  do  good ;  the 
principal  of  these  are  issues,  setons,  and  warm  bathing.  Issues  may  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  generally  have  the  best  effect  near 
the  spine.  The  discharge  from  these  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  dress- 
ing  them  with  the  mild  blistering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  orrice  pease  in  them.  The  most  proper  place  for  a  setoa 
is  between  the  shoulder  blades ;  and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  spine. 

In  this,  as  in  nervous  diseases,  varied  amusements,  a  long  journey,  or 
even  change  of  climate,  may  be  found  adv  isable. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palsy  is  a  loss  or  diminution  of  sense  or  motion,  or  of  both,  in 
one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all  the  affections  called  nervous,  this 
is  the  most  suddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  part  affected.  A  palsy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any 
part  necessary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  aftects  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affected,  the 
case  is  bad,  as  it  shews  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When 
the  part  afiected  feels  cold,  is  insensible,  or  wastes  away,  or  when  the 
judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  small  hopes  of  a  cure. 

CAUSES.  ^The  immediate  cause  of  palsy  is  any  thing  that  prevents 

the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  any  particular  muscle  or 
part  of  the  body.  The  occasional  and  predisposing  causes  are  various, 
as  drunkenness;  wounds  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow ;  pressure  upon 
the  brain,  or  nerves ;  very  cold  or  damp  air ;  the  suppression  of  cus- 
tomary evacuations ;  sudden  fear,  want  of  exercise ;  or  MiJiatever  greatly 
relaxes  the  system,  as  drinking  much  tea,  or  coffee.  The  palsy  may 
likewise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themselves ;  from  the  poison- 
ous  fumes  of  metals,  as  quicksilver,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 

Many  people  imagine  that  tea  has  no  tendency  lo  hurt  the  nerves,  and 
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that  drinking  th?  same  quantity  of  warm  water  would  be  equally  periii- 
t  ioiis.  This  iiowever  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Some  persons  drink  tiiree 
or  f'uur  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  con- 
seqiieuces;  yet  the  same  quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  shake  for 
twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  atJects  the  nerves  is  likewise  evident  from 
preventing  sleep,  occasioning  giddiness,  dimness  of  the  sight,  sick- 
ness, <ltc. 

In  young  persons  of  a  full  habit,  the  palsy  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sanguine  apoplexy.  The  patient  must  be  bled,  blistered, 
and  iKive  his  body  opened  by  sharp  clysters  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  a  quite  contrary  course  must  be  pursued. 
The  diet  must  be  warm  and  invigorating,  seasoned  with  spicy  and  aro- 
matic vegetables,  as  mustard,  horse-radish,  &c.  The  drink  ma.y  be 
generous  wine,  mustard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Friction  with  the 
tiesh-brush,  or  a  warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  especially  on  the  parts 
ali'ected.  Blistering  plasters  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  affected  part 
with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with 
the  LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
dispensatory.  One  of  the  best  external  applications  is  electricity.  The 
shocks,  or  rather  vibrations,  should  be  received  in  the  part  affected ;  and 
they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  several  weeks. 

Vomits  and  chalybeate  waters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palsy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  administered.  Cephalic  snuff,  or  any  thing 
that  makes  the  patient  sneeze,  is  likewise  of  use.  Some  pretend  to  have 
found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  nettles ;  but  this 
does  not  see4n  to  be  any  way  preferable  to  blistering.  If  the  tongue  is 
affected,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
mustard  ;  or  he  may  hold  a  bit  of  sugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palsy- 
drops  or  compounded  spirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a 
very  proper  medicine  in  this  case.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infusion 
witii  sage-leaves,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a  glass 
of  w  ine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  use  the  valerian, 
he  may  take  of  comnound  spirits  of  ammonia,  compound  spirits  of 
lavender,  and  tincture  of  castor,  each  half  an  ounce ;  mix  these  together, 
and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a  glass  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
A  table-spoonfiil  of  mustard-seed  taken  frequently  is  a  very  good  medi- 
cine. The  patient  ought  likewise  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  spiceries.  He  may  als©  take  every  four  or  six  hours  three 
or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture :  Prepared  ammonia  two 
scruples  ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  and  syrup  of  orange-peel, 
of  each  one  ounce;  pennyroyal  water  eleven  ounces  ;  mix. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  palsy;  but  the  patient 
must  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moist  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flan- 
nel next  his  skin;  and,  if  impossible,  should  remove  into  a  warmer 
climate. 

Oil  of  petroleum  is  an  acrid  and  useful  stimulant  in  this  disease :  it} 
every  kmd  of  paralytic  complaints,  Balh  waters,  imfler  proper  regula 
♦ioa«,  have  been  found  of  advantage. 
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OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNKSS. 

The  epilepsy  is  a  sudden  deprivation  of  all  the  senses,  wherein  the 
patient  falls  suddeitlv  down,  and  is  affected  with  violent  convulsive  mo- 
tions. Children,  especially  those  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  most 
subject  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepsy  attacks  children,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  it  may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

When  it  attacks  any  person  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  dif- 
ficult :  but  when  after  forty,  a  cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  If  the  fit 
continues  only  for  a  short  space,  and  returns  seldom,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  ;  but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns  frequently,  the  prospect  is 
bad."  It  is  a  very  unfavourable  symptom  when  the  patient  is  seized  with 
the  fits  in  his  sleep. 

CAUSES.— The  epilepsy  is  sometimes  hereditary.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  wounds  on  the  head ;  a  collection  of 
water,  blood,  or  serous  humours  in  the  brain :  a  polypus ;  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  skull ;  excessive  drinking ;  intense  study  ;  excess 
of  venery  ;  worms  ;  teething;  suppression  of  customary  evacuations  ;  too 
great  emptiness  or  repletion  ;  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ;  hysteric  affections ;  contagion  received  into  the  body, 
as  the  infection  of  the  smali-pox,  measles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  preceded  by  unusual 

weariness;  pain  of  the  head;  duiness;"giddiness;  noise  in  the  ears; 
dimness  of  the  sight ;  palpitation  of  the  heait ;  disturbed  sleep;  difficult 
breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind;  the  urine  is  in  great 
quantityr  but  thin;  the  complexion  is  pale;  the  extremities  are  cold  ; 
and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a  stream  of  cold  air  ascend  mg  to 

wards  his  head.  .... 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unusual  ncise-;  his  tliumos 
are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  his  eyes  are  distorted;  he 
starts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ;  his  extremities  are  bent  or  twisted  van^ 
ousways;  he  often  discharges  his  seed,  urine,  and  fseces,  involuntarily  ; 
and  is  quite  destitute  of  all  sense  and  reason.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his 
senses  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a  kind  of  stupor,  weari- 
ness, and  pain  of  his  head;  but  as  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to 

him  during  the  fit.  ^    •        r  .1       •  i 

The  fits  are  sometimes  excited  by  violent  0<Tections  ot  the  mind,  a 
debauch  of  liquor,  excessive  heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  disease,  from  the  difficulty  of  investigating  its  causes  and  its 
strange  symptoms,  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods  or 
the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar, 
been  ^imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fascination.  It  depends  however  as 
much  upon  natural  causes  as  any  other  malady  ;  and  its  cure  may  often 
eftected  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN.  Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  possible,  to  breathe  a 

pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  should  be  light  but  nourishing.  They 
ought  to  drink  nothing  strong,  to  avoid  swine's  flesh,  water-fowl,  and 
likewise  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables  as  cabbage,  nuts,  <S:c  T  -y 
ought  to  keep  themselves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  agamst  all  violent 
passioi.5,  us  anger,  fear,  excessive  joy,  and  the  I'ue. 
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Exercise  is  likewise  of  great  use ;  but  the  patient  must  be  careAil  to 
avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold;  all  dangerous  situations,  aa 
standing  upon  precipices,  riding,  deep  waters,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE.  The  intentions  of  cure  must  vary  according  to  the 

case  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and 
there  be  reason  to  fear  an  obstruction  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other 
evacuations  will  be  necessary.  When  tlie  disease  is  occasioned  by  the 
stoppage  of  customary  evacuations,  these,  if  possible,  must  be  restored ; 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  substituted  in  their  place.  Issues 
or  setons  in  this  case  have  often  a  very  good  effect.  When  there  is  rea- 
in  to  believe  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  worms,  asafoetida  and  pro- 
per medicines  must  be  used  to  kill  or  carry  off  these  vermin.  When  the 
disease  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body  should  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clysters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obstinate,  a  blistering-plaster  may  be  put  between  the  shoulders. 
The  same  method  is  to  be  followed  when  epileptic  tits  precede  the  erup- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  or  measles,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  hefeditary,  or  proceeds  from  a  wrong  formation 
of  tlie  brain,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  When  it  is  owing  to  a  debility, 
or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  such  medicines  as  tend 
to  brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves  may  be  used,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  iron ;  or  the  anti-epileptic  electuaries^  recommeuded  by  Fuller  and 
Mead,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  flow  ers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  nighly  extolled  for  th6  cure  of 
the  epilepsy.  Though  this  medicine  will  not  be  found  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  raised  concerning  it,  yet  in  obstinate  epilep- 
tic cases  it  deserves  trial.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains, 
which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a  bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
The  best  method  is  to  begin  with  a  single  grain  four  or  five  times  a-day ; 
and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I 
have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  persistea  in,  prove  beneficial. 
Half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  cardamine  flowers,  or  ladies  smock,  given 
thrice  a-day,  is  sometimes  of  use. 

Musk  also  has  semelimes  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  epilepsy.  Ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  same  quantity  of  red  sulphurated  quick- 
silver, may  be  made  up  into  a  bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepsy  has  been  cured  by  electricity. 

That  the  patient  may  not  injure  himself  during  the  violence  of  his 
struggles  in  the  paroxysm,  he  should  be  immediately  placed  on  a  bed, 
his  clothing  every  where  loosened,  and  the  head  moderately  elevated. 
Some  substance  should  be  introduced  and  held  between  the  teeth,  to 
prevent  their  closing  on  the  tongue.  His  drink  should  not  be  offered 
even  in  the  interval  of  the  convulsion  in  any  glass  or  other  fragile  sub- 
stance, lest,  from  the  sudden  return  of  the  spasmodic  affection,  he  may 
get  the  broken  fragments  within  nis  mouth.  Should  it  happen  that  the 
patient  has  been  drinking  <oo  freely  of  spiritous  liquors,  or  has  loaded 
his  stomach  with  indigestible  and  offensive  matters,  get  as  soon  as  may 
be  a  pretty  strong  emetic  Into  the  "tomitch:  when  that  is  cleared  of  its 
injurious  contents,  the  comoilnons  subside. 

ConvuUive-fits  proccoO  frofr  "br;  9,me  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in 
th«  sanv  manner,  as  the  epilepsy. 

T 
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This  is  one  particular  apecies  of  convulsion-fits  which  commonly  goes 
hy  the  name  of  St.  Vitu's  dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with 
strange  motions  and  gesticulations,  which  by  the  common  people  are 
Ccuerally  believed  to  be  the  cft'ect  of  wit:,b-.raft  Bleed  if  the  patient  is 
plethoric  :  in  almost  all  cases  the  patitnt  should  be  repeatedly  purged 
witli  pill  of  aloes  vvitii  colocynth  ;  and  aftcrv/ards  using  the  medicines 
perscribed  above  for  tlie  epilepsy,  viz,  the  Peruvian  bark  and  snake-root, 
ttc.  Chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  tiiis  case.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewise  of  singular  service,  and  ought  never  to  be  neglected 
when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

The  works  of  Peter  Andrew  Matthiolus,  the  commentator  on  the 
celebrated  writings  of  Dioscorides,  were  printed  at  Prague  anno  1540 
and  1562;  a  Latin  edition  was  priated  al  Venice  in  1565,  containing 
nearly  1400  figures  of  roots,  plants,  trees,  &c.  An  elegant  edition, 
entitled  "  Matthioli  Compendium  de  Plantis,"  issued  from  the  same  press 
in  the  year  1571,  "  for  the  benefit  of  students."  That  small  quarto  con- 
tains nearly  a  thousand  figures,  reduced  in  size,  but  considerably  im- 
proved from  those  of  the  folio  edition  :  to  a  print  of  the  Quercini  visci 
is  subjoined,  as  well  as  to  the  rest,  an  account  of  its  virtues.  Ho  says, 
"  The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  (as  the  best),  made  into  powder,  and  given  in 
drink  to  those  who  have  the  falUng-sickness,  doth  assuredly  heal  them ;" 
he  had  tried  and  healed  many ;  "  but  it  is  fit  to  use  it  forty  days  together." 

In  1598,  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Matthiolus,  a  spleuditl 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dioscorides  was  printed  in  folio,  containing  up- 
wards of  1400  prints,  with  the  notes  of  Matthiolus ;  it  was  publislicil 
by  Gaspar  Bauhinus,  who  was  deemed  by  Boerhaave  "  a  most  learned 
botaiiist this  author  (Bauhinus)  annexed  the  botanical  Materia  Medica, 
or  an  account  of  all  the  simples  employed  in  the  practice  of  physic  both 
by  Dioscorides  and  his  commentator;  thence  also  it  appears  that  Mat- 
thiolus directed  for  the  cure  of  the  epilepsy,  as  alreedy  mentioned, 
"  Quercini  visci  lignum  intenuissimum  puluerum  redactum  &  diebns 
quadraginta  potum." 

The  same  year  our  countryman  Gerard  published  his  Herbal ;  he  says, 
",  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  far  from  being  poisonous,  as  some  have  as- 
serted, is  used  in  medicine  against  the  falling  sickness." 

Soon  after  Gerard  had  inscribed  his  botanical  work  to  Sir  William. 
Cecial,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  the  best  compendium  of  the  practice 
of  physic  that,  we  believe,  had  dl  then  appeared  in  our  language  was 
dedicated  to  that  illustrious  person,  now  "  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  the  Queen's- 
Majestie's  most  honourable  Privie  Council,"  entitled,  "  The  Method  of 
Pliysick,  containing  the  Causes,  Si^ns,  and  Cures  of  inward  Diseases  in 
Man's  Body  from  the  Head  to  the  Foote.  Whereunto  is  added  the  Form 
and  Rule  of  making  Remedies  and  Medicines  wiiich  our  Physicians  com- 
monly use  at  this  Day,  with  the  Order,  Quantity,  and  Names  of  each 
Meriicihe.  By  Philip  Barrough;"  by  some  asserted  to  have  been  great 
grand-father  to  the  late  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Barrough. 

'i'his  author  recommends  for  the  cure  «  of  the  falling-sicknesse  a 
lohoch  of  fine  white  sugar  and  oile  of  sweet  almonds  commixed  with  the 
rtiisclc  oS  the  oke  and  (powder  of)  unicorne's  horn.  Also"  (after  the 
manner  of  Galen  he  directs)  "  hang  about  the  child's  necke  roote  of 
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piony  being  green,  for  it  cures  marvellously ; — When  they  fall  into  this 
disease  after  they  be  past  child's  age,  you  must  Open  tlie  mouth,  put- 
ting in  a  wedge  between  the  teeth,  or  with  a  feather  dipped  in  oil  of 
ireos,"  (or  the  oxymel  of  squills)  "  promote  vomiting  to  bring  up  the 
Heame.  Also  it  is  good  to  quicken  the  senses  with  ordoraments"  (i.  e. 
medicines  of  a  pugnent  smell,)  "  dog-fennel,  rew,  bitumen,  (Jew's 
pitch,)  and  put  into  their  mouth  castorcura  with  oxymel.  When  they 
are  raised,  you  must  cast  in  sharp  clisters  :  their  strength  being  re- 
freshed, purge  them  with  hiera  galemi"  (i.  e.  powder  of  guiacum  with 
canella).  "  This  is  the  cure  of  a  new  and  sharp  epilepsy.  To  help 
that  which  is  old,  the  patient  must  drinke  water  a  long  time,  or  very 
small  ale,  unless  any  thing  forbid  it.  Let  bloud  in  the  veine  of  the 
hamme  or  the  ring  finger. — It  is  good  to  minister  preparatires  to  ex- 
tenates,  as  sirupes  of  wormwood,  hysope  or  oxymel  of  squills,  decoc- 
tion of  hysope,  and  roots  of  piony,  and  other  medicines  rehearsed  be- 
fore. Afterwards  purge  with  pilulae  cochife"  (i.  e.  pill  of  aloes  with 
colocynth),  "  and  such  as  purge  fleame.  Also  I  judge  stubium"  (i,  e. 
stibium  or  glass  of  antimony)  "  to  be  of  great  force  iu  this  kind  of  dis- 
ease, being  used  as  is  declared  before  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  fol.  21,* 
which  doth  mightily  purge  the  superfluous  humours  from  the  head. 
Also  I  have  knowne  this  to  help  many"  (epileptic  persons) :  "  Oil  of 
Exitore,  and  oleum  de  lateribusf  (i.  e.  oil  of  bricks).  "  With  it  anoint 
the  hinder  parts  of  the  head  morning  and  evening  warme — for  many 
days  together.  And  every  morning  and  evening  let  him  take  these 
things  ;  the  first  day  of  the  powder  of  the  skull  of  a  man  burned,  one 
dram  at  once;  and  the  next  day  of  the  miscle  of  the  oke  made  in 
powder,  one  dram ;  and  the  third  the  powder  of  piony  roots,  one  dram. 
After  these  three  days,  take  these  powders  each  day  till  the  patient 
be  healed,  which  will  be  fortie  days." 

'•'  If  this  evil  be  engendered  of  melancholy,  it  is  lawful  to  take  the 
barke  of  dry  black  hellebore,  beat  it  into  fine  powder,  and  minister  one 
dram  at  once  with  mulsa"  (i.  e.  water  and  honey  sodden  together)  "  and 
a  little  pepper  to  it." — (N.  B.  Fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm  of  black 
hellebore  are  to  constitutions  of  the  present  day  strongly  purgative). 


*  In  the  third  edition  of  this  little  quarto,  printed  by  Field,  1617,  treat 
ing  "  of  the  Frensie,"  the  chapter  to  which  Dr.  Barrough  refers,  he  says, 
"  Matthiolus  doth  greatly  commend  Stubium — I  myself  have  proved 
it  in  this  order  to  be  most  excellent  as  followeth  :  R,  — Stubium  grains 
twelve,  made  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  put  it  into  claret  wine  four 
cunces;  let  it  stand  thirty  hours,  and  every  six  hours  shake  it  ;  at  the 
thirty  houres  end  powre  it  from  the  powjtler,  and  let  him  drink  it  with 
a  little  sugar.  This  docs  mightily  purge  the  superfluous  humours 
from  the  head."  Here  we  have  an  antimonial  preparation  weaker  in- 
deed, but  very  similar  to  the  wine  of  antimony,  so  highly  and  justly 
extolled  by  the  late  Dr.  Huxham. 

t  These  oils  have  long  been  erased  from  our  dispensatories :  the 
Exeter  oil  consisted  of  eight  and  twenty  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  &c. 
'>oiied  in  wine  and  oil!  Volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn  and  oil  mixed, or 
the  liniment  of  ammonia,  &c.  are  better  applications  in  these  cases^ 
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"  Also  you  may  make  pills  thereof,  and  give  them.  When  the  sjcke  b 
purged  enough,  bring  him  to  a  bath ;  fasten  cupping  glasses  with  scarih- 
cationto  the  sides  and  shoulders;  again  purge  him  with  hiera  galenia; 
after  that  fiisten  cupping  glasses  to  the  noddle  of  the  neck ;  then  shave 
the  head  and  anoint  it  with  juice  of  pucedanum"  (hogs  fennel)  "  mtused 
in  vinegar,  in  which  ireos"  (orris  or  flower-de-luce)  "  have  been  sodden- 
applv  a  plaster  to  the  head  of  bread  sodden  m  mulsa,  adding  to  it  bitter 
alinons  brayed,  or  serpillura,"  (wild  thyme)  «  calamints,  or  mint  and  rew  ; 
do  that  three  days.  Minister  stprnutamenfs.masticatories  ami  such  things 
as  do  purge  by  the  nose.— At  the  last  employ  ointments,  liniments,  and 
eraplasters,  which  have  virtue  to  dissolve  and  drive  away"  (discutents)  ; 
«  whereof  you  may  find  examples  plenlie  iu  divers  places"— in  this 

^'''The  famous  Riverius,  physician  to  Lewis  XIV.  also  prescribed  a 
powder  against  convulsions,  consisting  of  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  male- 
piony,  native  cinnabar,  and,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  those  times- 
ihose  whimsical  ingredients,  man's  skull  and  elks  hoof.  A  composition  of 
this  kind  had  during  many  years  a  place  in  the  London  and  Edinburgl> 

ThrEnning  of  the  last  century,  an  Ei^lish  physician  published  a 
Treatise  of  the  Mistletoe,  and  supported  his  opinion  of  its  virtues  both 
from  facts  and  experience:  he  warmly  recommended  it  as  speGitic  m 
epilepsies  and  many  kinds  of  convulsions,  alledging  that  where  it  fails  t 
cSn  do  no  harm.   Accordingly  it  was  prescribed  m  apoplexies  and  verti- 
goes ;  and,  as  was  the  custom  'of  the  antients  it  was  worn  about  the  neck, 
of  children,  to  prevent  convulsions.  Nevertheless,  the  mistletoe  had  been 
Lg  disregarded  in  medical  practice,  until  it  was  lately  brought  again 
nto  notice  by  Dr.  Henry  Fraser,  who  asserts  that  "  his  own  experience 
warrants  him  in  declaring,  that,  of  eleven  cases  of  epilepsy  which  were 
Treated  during  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804.  nine  were  radically 
cuied    one  was  fatal,  and  one  received  no  benefit    He  also  s  ates  that 
by  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  mistletoe  employed  in  the  case  last  men- 
Znel  w' s  not  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  but  mistletoe  collected  from  the 
apple-lree."  The  former  may  be  had  genuine  at  the  druggists  mentioned 

«  The  fifst  case  in  which  Dr.  Fraser  employed  the  mistletoe  of  the  ode 
in  the  ^.re  of  epilepsy  was  that  of  a  gentleman  m  the  twenty4hird  year 
of    s  a  "e,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  epilepsy  from  the  third  or  fourth 
vlroniis  birth.    This  case  was  hereditary,  and  was  gradually  increas- 
rupoi  the  patient,  until  it  was  become  so  considerable  as  to  threaten 

:  IStdlectu^l  faculties  with  destruction.  This  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
under  the  care  of  many  eminent  practitioners  ^rffe  en^  time  vi^ 
various  success  ;  one  while  finding  the  violence  of  his  P^^^y^™^^^^^ 
,rated  under  their  management,  another  while  increased.  Un  the  5tn  or 
&?802,  he  begun  to  use  the  mistletoe,  by  taking  .^^---JPl" 
^  ^00X11  a  draught  of  camphorated  emulsion  twice  daily ;  Uie  dose 
tL^ZZ^iucre.Ltot.^  and  the  use  o   this  inedic  n^ 

wa  co^riinued  without  intermission  till  the  21st  day  of  June.    The  vio^ 
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milder ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  he  bade  farewel  to  his  almost  con- 
stant but  disagreeable  companion. 

"  The  subjects  of  Dr.  F.'s  second  and  third  cases  were  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  the  fits  which  had  harrassed  them  for  several  years  were  in  both 
very  severe.  These  patients  took  one  drachm  of  the  powder  of  the  vis- 
cus  OUKRCINUS  twice  daily  for  near  three  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  they  were  both  completely  cured.  These  patients  were 
treiited  with  the  mistletoe,  the  latter  end  of  1802,  and  the  disease  had 
not  manifested  any  disposition  to  return  in  either,"  anuo  1806. 

"  The  patient  in  the  fourth  case  in  which  the  mistlfetoe  of  the  oak  ef- 
fected a  radioid  cure  was  a  delicate  female,  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
epilepsy  live  years.  Several  physicians  had  been  consulted  for  her  relief, 
and  consequently  various  medicines  employed,  of  all  which  the  asafcetida 
was  the  most  useful.  She  was  at  last  cured  by  tlie  combined  use  of  the 
cold  bath  and  mistletoe. 

"  The  tiftli,  sixth,  and  seventh  cases,  were  two  bovs  and  a  young  girl. 
The  age  of  the  elder  boy  was  thirteen,  the  younger  "twelve,  and  the  girl 
nine  years.  These  cases  were  neither  hereditary  nor  violent,  and  were 
speedily  cured  by  the  mistletoe,  after  a  combination  of  Peruvian  bark 
and  valerian  had  proved  ineffectual. 

"  The  eighth  case  was  the  most  violent  Dr.  Fraser  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  patient  apparently  a  robust  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  twenty-two 
of  Avhich  he  had  been  at  various  times  the  subject  of  epilepsy.  The 
paroxysms  in  this  case  did  not  occur  very  frequently,  nor  even  ever 
without  giving  warning  of  their  approach ;  but,  when  occuring,  were  ex- 
cessively violent  and  long  continued,  The  plethoric  state  of  the  patien-t 
naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment ; 
by  a  rigid  perseverance  in  which,  he  was  twice  reduced  nearly  to  the 
grave,  without  reaping  the  least  benefit  in  his  complaint.  This  patient 
continued  the  use  of  the  mistletoe  at  stated  intervals  for  near  six  months; 
and  during  this  period  he  drank  regularly,  every  second  or  third  morn- 
ing, half  a  pint  of  tepid  water  in  which  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  , 
viTRioLATED  MAGNESIA  had  been  previously  dissolved.  By  per- 
severmg  in  this  plan  of  treatment  for  the  length  of  time  before  mention- 
£d,  and  by  studiously  avoiding  irregularities  of  living  and  excessive  exer- 
cise, he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  shake  off  his  complaint.  This  case 
was  hereditary  ;  it  was  cured  by  the  viscus  QUERCINUS  in  1804,  and 
since  manifested  (in  1806)  no  disposition  to  return. 

"  The  ninth  case  was  similar  to  the  fourth.  The  tenth  and  fatal  case, 
in  whicii  the  mistletoe  failed,  was  that  of  an  elderly  lady:  here  the 
epilepsy  was  complicated  with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  During  the 
short  time  this  lady  used  the  viscus  quercinus,  her  attendants 
thought  that  the  viodence  of  the  paroxysms  was  mitigated  ;  but,  upon 
being  strongly  recommended  to  try  Bath,  she  went,  and  soon  afterwards 
died  there." 

W-;  have  extended  this  article  to  a  considerable  length;  1st,  to  shew 
the  ancient  and  present  practice  in  the  cure  of  this  dreadful  distemper ; 
2dly,  to  prove  that,  if  remedies  are  judiciously  selected,  simplicity  iu 
prescription  may  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  even  of  formidable  maladies ; 
iidly,  to  instance  that,  in  our  eagerness  to  discover  new,  we  are  fr&^ 
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quenlly  forgetful  of  old  remedies  ;  and,  lastly,  with  a  viav  to  excite  me- 
dical  practitionerg  to  preserve  in  their  endeavours 

To  detect  the  hidden  stores  that  lie 
Of  useful  medicines  in  Botany. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

Th  e  hiccup  is  a  spasraodi  c  or  convulsive  affection  of  the  stomach  and 
midriff,  arising  fix«n  any  cause  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excess  in  eating  or  drinking;  from  a  hurt  of  the 
stomach  ;  poisons  ;  inflammations  or  schirrous  tumours  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  rest  of  the  viscera.  In  gangrenes^ 
acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a  iiiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  use  of  aliment  that  is  flatulent,  or 
?!ard  of  digestion,  a  draught  of  generous  wine,  or  dram  of  any  spiritous 
liquor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If  poison  be  the  cause,  plenty  of  milk 
and  oil  must  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  recommended.  When  it 
proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous. 
In  this  case  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be  strictly  observed.  The  pa- 
tient must  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
NITROUS  ETHER  in  a  cup  of  wine-whey.  His  stomach  should  likewise 
be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  m  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  with  other  antiseptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have 
a  chance  to  succeed.  When  it  is  a  primary  disease,  and  proceeds  from 
a  foul  stomach,  loaded  either  with  a  pituitous  or  a  bilious  hun  our,  a  gen- 
tle vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. If  it  arises  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medicines  directed 
for  the  heart-burn  must  be  used. 

When  the  Iiiccup  proves  very  obstinate,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
most  powerful  aromatic  and  antispasmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of 
these  is  musk  ;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occasionally.  Opiates  are  likewise  of  service  ;  but 
they  must  be  used  witll  caution.  A  bit  of  sugar  dipped  in  compound 
spirits  of  lavender,  or  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  be  taken 
frequently.  External  applications  are  sometimes  also  beneficial;  as  the 
compound  plaster  of  laudanum,  or  cataplasms  of  tiic  Venice  treacle  of 
the  Edinburgh  or  London  dispensatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 

I  lately  attended  a  patient  who  had  almost  a  constant  hiccup  for  about 
nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  stopped  by  the  use  of  musk,  opium,  wine 
and  otheV  cordial  and  antispasmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned. 
Notiiing  however  gave  the  patient  so  much  ease  as  brisk  small-beer.  By 
drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off"  for  several  days, 
which  was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  powerful  medicines. 
The  patient  was  at  length  seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  soon 
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put  aa  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a  large  schirrus  tumour 
was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Tlie  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  and  water,  or  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  mint  water.  It  may  sometimeii  be  of 
service  to  provoke  sneezing. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


F'his  disease  often  seizes  people  suddenly,  is  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quires immediate  assistance.  It  is  most  incident  to  persons  in  the  decline 
of  life,  especially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hysteric,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought  to  take  some 
draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea,  to  cleanse  his  stomach. 
After  this,  if  he  has  been  costive,  a  laxative  clyster  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  best  way  of  administering  it  is  in  a 
clyster.  Sixty  or  seventy  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given  in  '4. 
clyster  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given 
by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  some  cases  increases  the 
pain  and  spasms  in  the  stomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after  the  effects  of 
the  anpdyne  clyster  are  over,  another,  with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity 
of  opium,  may  be  given  ;  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a  bolus,  with  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  musk,  and  half  a  drachm  of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stomach  ought  to  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water 
should  be  constantly  applied  to  it.  I  have  often  seen  these  produce  the 
most  happy  eflFects.  The  anodyne  balsam  may  also  be  rubbed  on  the 
part  affected ;  and  an  anti-hysteric  plaster  worn  upon  it  for  some  time 
after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lasting  pains  of  the  stomach,  some  blood  ought  to 
be  let,  unless  the  weakness  of  the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or 
cramps  proceed  from  a  suppression  of  the  menses,  bleeding  is  of  use, 
and  the  patient  may  take  asafoetida  fifteen  grains,  camphor  five  grains, 
opiate  confection  one  scruple,  syrup  sufficient  to  make  a  bolus ;  to  be  taken 
every  four  or  six  hours.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  spirits,  or  some  of  the  warm  cordial  waters;  or  give  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops  of  the  succinated  spirit  of  ammonia  in  peppermint-water. 
Blistering  plasters  ought  likewise  in  this  case  to  be  applied  to  the  ankles. 
I  have  often  seen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  stomach  removed  by 
covering  it  with  a  large  plaster  of  Venice  treacle. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 


In  this  disease  the  patient,  in  time  of  sleep,  imagmes  he  feels  un- 
common oppression  or  weight  about  his  breast  or  stomach,  which  he 
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can  by  no  means  shake  off.  He  groans  and  sometimes  cries  out,  though 
ottener  he  attempts  to  speak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  himself 
engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run 
away  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himself  in  a  house  liiat 
is  on  fire,  or  tliat  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a  river.  He  often 
thinks  that  he  is  falling  over  a  precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  suddenly  awakes  him. 

This  disorder  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  too  much  blood 
from  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  ralher  a 
nervous  affection,  and  arises  chiefly  from  indigestion.  Hence  we  find 
that  persons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  live  full,  are 
most  commonly  afflicted  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
produce  it  than  heavy  suppers,  especially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient 
goes  to  bed  soon  after.  Wind  is  likewise  a  very  frequent  cause  of  this 
disease;  for  which  reason  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  and  having  the  belly  in  a  costive  state.  Deep  thought, 
anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  oppresses  the  mind,  ought  also  to  be  avoided 

As  persons  afflicted  with  the  night-mare  generally  moan,  or  make  some 
noise  in  the  fit,  they  should  be  waked,  or  spoken  to  by  such  as  hear  them, 
as  the  uneasiness  generally  goes  off  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr. 
Whytt  says,  he  generally  found  a  dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time, 
prevent  this  disease.  That  however  is  a  bad  custom,  and  in  time  loses 
its  effect.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  use  of 
food  of  easy  digestion,  cheerfulness,  exercise  through  the  day,  and  a 
light  supper  taken  early,  than  to  accustom  himself  to  drams.  A  glass 
of  peppermint  water  will  often  promote  digestion  as  much  as  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  is  much  safer.  After  a  person  of  weak  digestion,  however. 
Las  eaten  flatulent  food,  a  dram  may  be  necessary;  in  this  case  we 
would  recommend  it  as  the  most  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled  with  the  night- 
mare, ought  to  take  a  cathartic  frequently,  and  use  a  spare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  constitutions,  are  liable  to  swoon 
mg  or  fainting  fits.    These  indeed  are  seldom  dangerous  when  duly  at- 
tended to ;  but  when  wholly  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often 
prove  hurtful,  and  sometimes  fatal. 

The  general  causes  of  swoouings  are,  sudden  transition  from  cold  to 
heat ;  breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of  its  proper  spring  or  elasticity  ;• 
gieat  fatigue ;  excessive  weakness ;  loss  of  blood ;  long  fastings ;  fei.r, 
grief,  and  other  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  persons  who  have  been  long  exposed  to  coki, 
often  faint  or  fall  into  a  swoon  upon  coming  into  the  house,  especial 
ly  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  sit  near  a  large  fire.  This  might  easily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a  warm  room  im 
mediately  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  cole?  air,  to  approach 
the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot  till  the  body 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  a  warm  temperature. 


OF  SWOONINGS. 


When  any  one,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  these  precautions,  falls 
into  a  swoon,  he  ought  inunediately  to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  apart- 
ment, to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have 
liis  liauds  and  face  sprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  He  should 
likewise  be  made  to  smell  to  vinegar,  and  should  have  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  water,  if  he  can  swallow,  with  about  a  third  part  of  vinegar  mixed 
with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  these  should  not  remove  the  com- 
plaint, it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give 
liiin  a  clyster. 

As  air  that  is  breat;ied  frequently  loses  its  elasticity  or  spring,  it  is  no 
\vonder  if  persons  \\  h)  respire  in  it  often  fall  into  a  swoon  or  fainting  fit. 
They  are  in  this  case  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it 
is  that  fainting  tits  are  so  frequent  in  all  crowded  assemblies,  especially 
in  hot  seasons.  Such  fits  however  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
temporary  death  ;  and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  Tliey  ought  therefore  with  the  utmost  care  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  assembly-rooms,  and  all 
otiier  places  of  public  resort,  be  large  and  well  ventilated  ;  and  let  the 
weak  and  delicate  avoid  such  places,  particularly  in  warm  seasons. 

A  person  who  faints  in  such  a  situation  ought  immediately  to  be  ear- 
ned iuto  the  opeu  air;  his  temples  should  be  rubbed  with  strong  vinegar 
or  brandy,  and  volatile  spirits  or  salts  held  to  his  nose.  He  should  be 
laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a  little  wine,  or  some 
other  cordial,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  swallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  the  person  has  been  subject  to  hysteric  fits,  castor  or  asaiin(;tida  should 
be  applied  to  the  nose,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

\V  hen  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weakness  or  exhaustion,  which 
is  often  the  case  after  great  fatigue,  long  fasting,  loss  of  blood,  or  the 
like,  the  patient  must  be  supported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wiues,  spiritous  liquors,  and  such  like.  These  however  must  be  given  at 
first  in  very  small  quantities,  and  increased  gradually  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  still  and  easy 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  should  have  fresh  air  admitted 
into  his  chamber.  His  food  should  consist  of  nourishing  broths,  sago- 
gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a  light  and  cordial  nature. 
These  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the 
fit  is,  to  let  him  smell  to  a  bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce  (i.  e. 
succinated  spirit  of  ammonia),  or  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn;  and  to 
rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a  compress  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceea  from  fear,  grief,  or  other  violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  the  patient  must  be  very  cautiously  managed. 
He  should  be  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  and  only  made  to  smell  some 
vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himself^  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  some  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will 
likewise  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and  severe,  to 
clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient  clyster. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  cause  they  proceed,  to 
bleerl  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be  very  proper  in  strong  persons 
of  a  full  habit ;  but  in  those  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  subject  to 
— -rvous  disorders,  it  is  dangerous.     The  proper  method  with  such  peo- 
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pic  i3,  to  expose  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  use  eoniial  and  stimulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  salts,  Hungary-water,  spirits  of  lavender,  tincture 
of  castor,  and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

A  LI  nervous  patients,  without  ex«cption,  are  afflicted  with  wmd  or 
flatulencies  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  arise  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  tone  or  vigour  in  these  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  greeu 
pease,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  such  like,  may  increase  this  com- 
plaint ;  but  strong  and  healthy  people  are  seldom  troubled  with  wind, 
unless  they  either  overload  their  stomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  hi  a 
fermenting  state,  and  consequently  full  of  elastic  air.  While  therefore 
the  matter  of  flatnlence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  cause  whicli 
makes  air  separate  from  them  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  complaints 
is  almost  always  a  fault  of  the  bowels  themselves,  which  are  too  weak 
either  to  prevent  the  production  of  elastic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is 
produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  such  medicines  ought  to  be  used  as  have  a 
tendency  to  expel  wind,  and,  by  streuKthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to 
prevent  its  being  produced  there. 

Many  nervous  people  find  great  "benefit  from  eating  a  dry  biscuit, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
best  carminative  medicines  ;  and  would  recommend  it  in  all  complaints 
of  the  stomach  arising  from  flatulence,  indigestion,  &c.  . 

The  list  of  medicines  for  expelli-ug  wind  is  very  numerous ;  they  often 
however  disappoint  the  expectations  of  both  the  physician  and  his  patient. 
The  most  celebrated  among  the  class  of  carminatives  are  juniper-berries  ; 
the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary ;  the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  and  cori- 
ander; gum-asafetida  and  opium;  the  warm  waters,  tinctures,  and  spirits, 
as  the  aromatic  water,  the  tincture  of  asafetida,  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia, vether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  says,  he  found  no  medicine  more  eflicacious  m  expelling 
•wind  than  zether  and  laudanum.  He  generally  gave  laudanum  in  a  mix- 
ture with  peppermint  water  and  tincture  of  castor,  or  spirit  of  nitrous 
zether.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  asafetida. 
He  observes  that  the  good  eftects  of  opiates  are  equally  conspicuous, 
whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in  the  stomach  or  intestines;  whereas 
those  warm  medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives  ;  do  not  often  giv^ 
immediate  relief,  except  when  tlie  wind  is  in  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  5ether,  tlie  Doctor  says,  he  has  often  seen  very  good 
effects  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints,  where  other  medicines  failed.  The 
dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  mixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  In  gouty 
eases  he  observes,  that  aether,  a  glass  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aro- 
matic water,  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  substance  or  infused  m  boihng 
water,  are  among  the  best  medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  case  of  flakilent  patients  is  such  as  malies  it  improper  to 
give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the  Dr.  recommends  external  ap- 
plications, which  are  sometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hysteric  and  stomach  plaster  may  be  spread  upon  a  piece  of  soft  leather 
J  such  a  fiise  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.    This  should  be 
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kept  on  for  a  considerable  time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it : 
iJ  it  should  cause  great  uneasiness,  it  may  be  taken  ofl^  and  the  follovvii/g 
liiiiiuent  used  in  its  stead : 

Take  of  Bates's  anodyne  balsam,  or  tincture  of  soap  with  opium,  «n 
ounce ;  of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  these  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and  about  a  table- 
jpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed-time. 

For  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  consequently  for  les- 
sening the  production  of  flatulence,  the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian 
bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercise.  In  flatulent  cases,  he  thinks 
some  nutmeg  or  ginger  should  be  added  to  the  tincture  of  cinchona  and 
bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder  should  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  costiveness,  which  is  often 
the  case,  few  things  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  four  or  five  of 
the  following  pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time : 

Take  of  asafoetida  two  drachms ;  succotrine  aloes,  vitriolated  iron, 
and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm;  as  much  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  aloes  as  will  be  sufficient  to  fornc  them  into  pills. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  when  tlie  body  is  too  open,  twelve  or  fifteen  grains 
of  rhub-arb,  with  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples  of  the  confection  of 
catechu  given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good  effects 

In  tho'ie  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the  time  the  menses 
cease,  repeated  small  bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  observes,  that  tea,  and  likewise  all 
flatuteat  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a 
little  brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  most 
cases  also  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  as  his 
sentiments  upon  it  in  a  great  measure  agree  with  mine,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  adopt  them;  and  shall  only  add  to  his  observations,  that  exer- 
cise is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  all  medicine,  both  for  preventing  the 
production  and  likewise  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  These  effects  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  expected  from  sauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a  car- 
riage ;  but  from  labour,  or  such  active  amusements  as  give  exercise  to 
every  part  of  the  bo^ly. 

In  Portugal,  asafoetida  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  flatulent  complaints. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  subject  to  low  spirits  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath,  exercise,  and  amusements, 
are  the  most  likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  solitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often  be  relieved 
by  cheerful  company  and  sprightly  amusements. 

When  the  low  spirits  are  owing  to  a  weak  and  relaxed  state  of  the 
rtomach  and  bowels,  an  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  v/ith  cinnamon  or 
outmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined  vnth  arornatics  may  likewise  in  this 
case  be  used  with  advantage ;  but  riding  and  a  proper  diet,  arc  most  to 
kti  depended  on. 


2t»'l  OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

When  they  arise  from  a  foulness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  ob 
struction  in  tlie  hypochondriac  viscera,  aloelic  purges  will  he  proper.  I 
have  sometimes  known  the  Harrogate  snlphur-water  of  service  in  this  case. 

When  the  low  spirits  proceed  from  a  suppression  of  the  menstrual  or 
of  the  ha;morrhoidal  tlnx,  these  evacuations  may  either  be  restored,  or 
some  otlicrs  substituted  in  their  place,  as  issues,  setons,  or  the  like.  Dr. 
Whytt  observes,  that  nothing  has  such  sudden  good  effects  in  this  case 
IS  bleeding. 

When  low  spirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long-continued  grief,  anxiety, 
or  other  distress  of  mind,  agreeable  company,  variety  of  amusements,  and 
ciiange  of  place,  especially  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  will  afford 
the  most  certain  relief. 

Persons  atHictcd  with  low  spirits  should  avoid  all  kinds  of  excess, 
especially  of  venery  and  strong  liquors.  The  moderate  use  of  wine  and 
other  strong  liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful ;  but  when  taken  to  excess 
they  weaken  the  stomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  depress  the  spirits. 
This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy 
often  fly  to  strong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to 
precipitate  their  own  destruction. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS 

These  likewise  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  diseases, 
which  may  be  justly  reckoned  the  reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a 
delicate  habit,  whose  stomach  and  intestines  are  relaxed,  and  whose  nerv- 
ous system  is  extremely  sensible,  are  most  subject  to  hysteric  complaints. 
In  such  j3€rsons  an  hysteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  by  wind,  acrid 
humour,  or  the  like.  A  sudden  suppression  of  tlie  menses  often  gives 
rise  to  hysteric  fits.  They  may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  disappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hysteric  fit  resembles  a  swoon  or  fainting  fit,  during 
which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a  sleep,  only  the  breathing  is  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affected  with 
catchings  and  strong  convulsions.  The  symptoms  which  precede  hysteric 
fits  are  likewise  various  in  different  persons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  stretching,  lowness  of 
spirits,  oppression  and  anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit 
is  foretold  by  a  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  ball  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
belly,  which  gradually  rises  toward  the  stomach,  where  it  occasions  in- 
flation, sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  aiiterwards  it  rises  into  the 
gullet,  and  occasions  a  degree  of  suffocation,  to  which  quick  breathmg, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddiness  of  the  head,  dimness  of  the  sight,  loss 
of  hearing,  with  convulsive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  succeed.  The  hysteric  paroxysm  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  sometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and  weeping  of  an 
liighly  hysteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  to  shorten  the  tit  or 
paroxysm  when  present,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits 
continue,  and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  disease  becomes  the 
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more  obstinnte.  Their  strength  is  increased  by  liabit,  and  tlit-y  induce 
so  "reat  a  relaxation  of  the  system,  tliat  it  is  with  diHlcultly  removed. 

ft  is  customary,  during  the  hysteric  lit  or  paroxysm,  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient In  strong  "persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  where  tlie  pulse  is  full, 
this  may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  delicate  constitutions,  or  wiiere  the 
disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  or  arises  from  inanition,  is  it  not  safe. 
The  best  course  in  such  cases  is  to  rouse  the  patient  by  strong  smells,  as 
burnt  feathers,  asafcetida,  or  the  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn,  held  to  the 
nose  Hot  bricks  may  be  also  applied  to  the  soU>s  of  the  ieet,  and  the 
leers  arms  and  belly,  may  be  strongly  rubbed  with  a  warm  cloth.  But 
the  best  application'is  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.   This  is 
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asafcetida,  or  of  some  cordial  julep,  may  be  givefl. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  disorder  will  be  best  attempted  at  a  time 
when  the  patient  is  most  free  from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  a  proper  attention  to  diet.  A  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly 
persisted  in,  will  often  perform  a  cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been 
accustomed' to  a  more  generous  diet,  ii  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  off  all 
at  once,  but  by  degrees;  The  most  proper  drink  is  water  with  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits.  A  cool  dry  air  is  the  best.  Cold  bathing,  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves  and  invigorates  the  system,  is  benefiuial  ; 
but  Tying  too  loog  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  constantly  easy  and 
cheerful*  and,  if  possible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in  some  agreeable 
and  interesting  pursuit. 

The  proper^medicines  are  those  which  strengthen  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  whole  nervous  syst<eiD,  as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian 
bark,  and  other  bitters.  "  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a  cup 
of  the  infusion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Tlie 
bark  and  iron  may  likewise  be  taken  in  substance,  provided  the  stomach 
can  bear  them ;  but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  small  doses  tp  have 
any  effect.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  dis- 
»rder. 

If  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be  of  use  ;  but  they 
should  not  be  too  strong,  nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax 
and  weaken  the  stomach.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  it  must 
'oe  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it 
shall  be  found  necessary :  a  few  grains  of  pill  of  myrrh  and  aloes  may 
be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

To  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  system,  antispasmodic  medicines  will 
be  of  use.  The  best  antispasmodic  medicines  are  musk,  opium,  and 
tastor.  When  opium  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  may  either  be  ap- 
plied externally,  or  given  in  clysters.  It  is  often  successful  in  removing 
those  periodical  head-aclis  to  which  hysterfc  and  hypochondriac  patients 
are  subject.  Castor  hr.s  in  some  casei  been  found  to  procure  sleep  where 
opium  failed ;  for  which  reason  Dr.  Whytt  advises  that  they  should  be 
jf)ined  together.  He  bkewise  recommends  the  anti-hysteric  plaster  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomkn,  which,  with  tonic  and  corroborating  raedi« 
cines,  will  orobably  be  of  great  service  to  the  patient. 
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Hysteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
body,  which  are  most  apt  to  seize  them  in  bed,  or  when  asleep.  T!ie 
most  efficacious  medicines  in  this  case  are  opium,  blistering-plasters,  and 
warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp  or  spasm  is  very  vio- 
lent, opium  is  the  remedy  most  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder  cases, 
immersing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a  blistering-plas- 
ter to  the  part  aft'ected,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  complaint. 
In  patients  whose  nerves  are  uwcommonly  delicate  and  sensible,  it  will  be 
better  to  omit  the  blistering-plaster,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates, 
musk,  camphor,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compression.  Thus  cramps 
M  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  sometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages ; 
and  when  convulsions  arise  from  a  flatulent  distention  of  the  intestines, 
or  from  spasms  beginning  in  them,  they  may  be  often  lessened  or  cured 
by  making  a  pretty  strong  compression  upon  the  abdomen  by  means 
of  a  bj-oad  belt.  A  roll  of  brimstone  held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  used 
as  a  remedy  for  crumps.  Though  this  seems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to 
imagination,  yet,  as  it  sometimes  succeeds,  it  merits  a  trial.  When  spasms 
or  convulsive  motions  arise  from  sharp  humours  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, no  lasting  relief  can  be  procured  till  these  are  either  corrected  or 
expelled.  The  cinchona  has  sometimes  CBred  periodic  convulsions 
aftt-r  other  medicines  had  failed. 

Some  perscMis  afflicted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit  from 
small  bundles  of  rosemary  tied  all  night  abo-it  their  feet,  ankles,  and 
knees.  We  have  no  doubt  that  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  a  warm  and 
pretty  strong  decoction  of  rosemary  will  iu  general  prove  beneficial  to 
the  patienL 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxurious,  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  studious.  It  becomes  daily  more  common  in  this 
cou«try,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  of  luxury  and  sedentary  em- 
ployments. It  has  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  immediately  preceding, 
that  many  authors  consider  them  as  the  same  disease,  and  treat  them  ac- 
cordingly. They  require,  however,  a  very  difi'ereut  regimen ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter,  though  less  violent,  are  more  permanent  than 
those  of  the  former. 

Men.  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  whose  minds  are  capable  of  great 
attention,  and  whose  passions  are  not  easily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced 
periods  of  life,  most  liable  to  this  disease.  It  is  usually  brought  on  by 
long  and  serious  attention  to  abstruse  subjects,  grief,  the  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations,  excess  of  veuery,  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, long  continued  evacuations,  obstructions  in  some  of  the  viscera,  as 
the  liver,  spleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  persons  ought  never  to  fast  long,  and  their  food  should 
be  solid  and  nourishing.  All  acescent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be 
avoided.  Flesh  meats  agree  best  with  them,  and  their  drink  should  be 
old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  these  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
water  with  a  little  brandy  or  rum  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to  be  cultivated. 
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Exercise  of  every  kind  is  useful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewise  beneficial ; 
and  where  it  does  not  agree  witii  the  patient,  frictions  with  the  flesh-brush 
or  a  coarse  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he 
ought  to  travel  either  by  sea  or  land.  A  voyage  or  a  long  journey, 
especially  towards  a  warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more  service  than  any 
iiiediciue. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  discirse,  are  to  strengthen  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  lo  promote  the  secretions.  These  intentions  will 
be  best  answered  by  the  difterent  preparations  of  iron  and  tlie  Peruvian 
bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  in  the  preceding  disease. 

It  the  patient  be  costive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  some 
gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  composed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhu- 
barb, and  asafelida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neces- 
sary to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  may 
be  taken  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the  body  gently 
jpeu.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  asafeti'Ja  may  substitute  Spanish  soap  in 
its  place. 

Though  a  cheerful  glass  may  have  good  effects  in  this  disease,  yet  all 
manner  of  excess  is  hurtful.  Intense  <;tudy,  and  every  thing  that  depresses 
the  spirits,  are  likewise  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  symptoms  ami  treatment  of  nervous  disorders  were 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  persons  afilicted  with  tho.*e  obstinate  and  complicated  maladies, 
I  have  treated  several  of  their  capital  symptoms  under  distinct  or  separate 
aeads.  These  however  are  not  to  be  considered  as  different  diseases, 
but  as  various  modifications  of  the  same  disease.  They  all  arise  from 
the  same  general  causes,  and  require  nearly  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment. There  are  many  other  symptoms  that  merit  particular  attention, 
which  the  uature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length! 
I  shall  therefore  omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  most  obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoid- 
ing nervous  disorders. 

In  all  persons  aflSicted  with  nervous  disorders,  there  is  a  great  delicacy 
and  sensibility  of  the  whole  system,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
ness of  the  organs  of  digestion.  These  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  constitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved, but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced  by  dis- 
eases, as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profuse  hsemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they 
prove  also  very  obstinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a  course  of  regimen  cal- 
culated to  restore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arise  more  frequently  from  causes  which  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  in  our  own  power  to  avoid,  than  from  diseases,  or  an 
origmal  fault  in  the  constitution,  &c.  Excessive  grief,  intense  study, 
improper  diet,  and  neglect  of  exercise,  are  the  great  sources  of  this  ex- 
pensive class  of  diseases. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  grief  indulged  destroys  the  appetite 
and  digestion,  depresses  the  spirits,  and  induccg  an  universal  relaxation 
and  debility  of  the  whole  system.    Instances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  seen. 
I  he  loss  of  a  near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in  lii'c,  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  the  most  complicated  series  of  nervous  symptom.s. 
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Such  misfortunes  Indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  surely  their  effects, 
by  a  vigorous  and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  less 
liurltul.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Geief,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Passions. 

Tlie  effects  of  intense  study  arc  pretty  similar  to  those  occasioned  by 
grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animvd  spirits,  and  destroys  the  appetite  and 
digestion.  To  prevent  these  effects,  studious  persons  ought,  according 
to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  books.  They  should  never  study  too  long  at  a 
lime ;  nor  attend  long  to  one  particular  subject,  especially  if  it  be  of  a 
serious  nature.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  attentive  to  their  posture,  and 
should  take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  music,  diversions, 
or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  nervous  diseases  may  be 
induced  either  by  excess  or  inanition.  Both  of  these  extremes  hurt  the 
digestion  and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppressed  with  frcsii 
loads  of  food,  before  she  has  had  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  former 
nieab  her  powers  are  weakened,  and  the  vessels  are  filled  with  crude 
hupffours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing, or  is  taken  too  seldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the 
humours,  for  want  of  regular  fresh  supplies  of  wholesome  chyle,  are 
vitiated.  These  extremes  are  therefore  with  e((ual  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  tend  to  induce  a  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  all  its  dreadful  train  of  conseq^iences. 

But  the  most  general  cause  ot  norvous  disorders  is  indolence.  The 
active  and  laborious  are  seldom  troubled  with  them.  They  are  reserved 
for  the  children  of  ease  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keenest 
force.  All  we  shall  say  to  such  persons  is,  that  the  means  of  ])reventiou 
and  cure  are  both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture be  such,  that  man  must  either  labour  or  suffer  diseases,  surely  no 
individual  has  any  right  to  expect  an  exemption  from  the  rjeneral  rule. 

Those  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercise,  but  whose  occupations 
confine  them  to  the  house,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  posture,  really 
deserve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a  former  part  of  the  book  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct;  and  shall  only  add,  that  where  these 
cannot  be  complied  with,  their  place  may  in  some  measure,  be  supplied 
by  the  use  of  bracing  and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  br.rk, 
with  other  bitters ;  the  preparations  of  iron  ;  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and 
such  like. 

Dr.  Wurtzer,  a  German  physician,  has  observed  that  the  distilled  wa- 
ter of  the  lauro-cerasus  (prunus  lauro-cerasus)  diminishes  the  loo 
great  irritability  of  the  heart  and  muscular  fibres,  and  augments  at  the 
same  time  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  He  lately  employed,  with 
complete  success,  this  water,  in  doses  of  fifty  drops,  repeated  three  times 
a-day,  in  a  case  of  hypochondriasis.  If  this  character  of  the  laurel-water 
be  well  founded,  it  promises  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  as  a  palliative,  at 
least,  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  but  especially  in  nervous  palpita. 
tions  of  that  organ. 
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DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


WE  de  not  wean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  sensations,  or  to  give  a 
miuute  description  of  tlie  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed; 
Init  to  poiut  out  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  most 
lial»le,  and  to  shew  bow  tbey  may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  subject  to  more  diseases  than  the  eye,  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  which  the  dijieases  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though 
more  ignorant  persons  pretend  to  cure  these  than  any  other  class  of  dis- 
eases,  yet  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  eye 
and  uature  of  vision  will  be  sutificient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  them.  These  diseases  often  exceed  the  skill  of  the  most 
learned  physician;  hence  we  may  easily  infer  the  danger  of  trusting 
them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put  out  more 
eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  diseases  of  the  eye  can  seldom 
be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented ;  and,  even  wlierd 
the  sight  is  totally  lost,  many  things  might  be  done  which  are  generally 
neglected,  to  render  the  unhappy  person  both  more  useful  to  himseM 
and  to  society. 

It  is  a  pity  those  who  have  tne  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or  who 
lose  their  sight  when  young,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance 
or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy.  There  are  many 
employments  of  which  blind  persons  are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  card- 
ing, turning  a  weel,  teaching  languages,  &c.  Nor  are  instances  wanting 
of  persons  who  have  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  learning,  without 
having  the  least  idea  of  light.  Witness^he  late  famous  Nicholas  Sander- 
son of  Cambridge,  and  the  late  excellent  poet  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  the  latter,  besides  being  a  good  poet  and  philosopher,  was  master  of 
all  the  learued  languages,  and  a  very  considerable  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  objects;  keeping  the 
head  too  long  in  a  hanging  posture;  violent  head-achs;  excessive  venery ; 
the  long  use  of  bitters ;  tlie  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  substances  ; 
vanous  uleeases ;  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from 
night-watching,  and  candle-light  studies.  Long  fasting  is  likewise  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  less  pernicious. 
The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  as 
morning  sweats ;  sweating  of  the  feet ;  the  menses  in  women  ;  and  .the 
bleedmg  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excess  are  likewise  hurtful  to  'the 
sight,  particularly  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  strong 
liquors. 
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In  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  especially  those  attended  with  inflauinia' 
tion,  the  ccol  regimen  ought  to  be  observed.  The  patient  must  abstain 
from  all  spirituous  liquors.  The  smoke  of  tobacco,  smoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer; 
and  the"  aliment  must  be  light  and  of  easy  digestion. 

For  preventing  disorders  of  the  eyes,  issues  and  setons  are  of  prime 
use.  Every  person,  whose  eyes  are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more 
of  these  iu  some  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewise  be  of  use  to  ke*'p 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  spring  and  fall.  All 
excess  and  night  studies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chuse  a 
seton  or  an  issue,  will  reap  benefit  from  wearing  a  small  Burgundy-pitch 
plaster  between  their  shoulders. 

A  gutta  serena  or  amaurosis,  is  an  abolition  of  the  sight  without  any 
apparent  cause  or  fault  in  the  eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a  decay  or 
wasting  of  the  optie  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  cure ;  but  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  compression  of  the  nerves  by  redundant  humours,  these 
may  in  some  measure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  Foi  this 
purpose,  the  body  must  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills. 
If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a  sanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled. 
Cupping,  with  scarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewise 
be  of  use.  A  running  at  the  nose  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  salts  and 
stimulating  powders,  as  compound  powder  of  asarabacca,  &c.  But  the 
most  likely  means  of  relieving  the  patient  are  issues  or  blisters  kept  open 
for  a<»long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  tlie  ears,  or  on  the 
neck.  I  have  known  these  restore  sight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  lost. 

Should  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  mercurial  salivation  ;  or 
what  will  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  better,  twelve  grains  of  muriated 
quicksilver  (the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury)  may  be  dissolved  in  au 
English  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  it  taken  twice 
a-day  drinking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  after  it. 

A  cataract  is  an  obstruction  of  the  pupil,  by  the  interposition  of  some 
opaque  substance,  which  either  diminishes  or  totally  extinguishes  the 
si^ht.  It  is  generally  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  humour.  In  a  recent 
or  beginning  cataract,  the  same  medicines  are  to  be  used  as  m  the  gutta 
serena :  and  they  will  sometimes  succeed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, and  the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  must  be  couched,  or  rather  ex- 
tracted. I  have  resolved  a  recent  cataract  by  giving  the  patient  frequent 
purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a  poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  constantly 
!ipon  the  eye,  and  a  perpetual  blister  on  the  neck.  In  both  these  cases 
liiav  not  electricity  merit  a  trial?  .  . 

The  myopia  or  short-sightedness,  and  the  presbyopia,  or  seeing  only 
at  too  great  a  distance,  are  disorders  which  depend  on  the  original  struc 
ture  or  figure  of  the  eye,  thereforfe  admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences 
arising  from  them  may  however  be,  iu  some  measure,  remedied  by  the 
help  of  proper  glasses.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a  concave,  and 
ihe  latter  of  a  convex  glass.  .  ^     .•  / 

A  strabismus,  or  squinting,  depends  upon  an  irregular  contraction  of 
fhe  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a  spasm,  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  au  lU  habit, 
aiildren  often  contract  this  disorder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  ex. 
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posed  totlielighL  They  may  Jikewise  at-quire  it  by  imitation  from  a 
squinting  nurse  or  play-fellow,  &c.  Ai  this  disorder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almost  the  only  thing 
which  can  be  done  for  it  is  to  contrive  a  mask  for  the  child  to  wear, 
which  will  only  permit  him  to  see  ui  a  straight  direction. 

Squinting,  accortling  to  the  observations  of  that  acute  anatomist  Mr. 
Home,  appears  to  rise  from  the  vision  in  one  eye  being  obscure.  It  may 
however  be  acquired  by  children  who  have  tiie  lenses  of  their  eyes  of 
diiierent  focuses;  or  have  oue  eye  less  perfect  in  its  vision  than  the 
pther ;  living  constantly  with  those  who  do  squint,  and  by  imitation  ac- 
quiring a  habit  of  neglecting  to  use  one  eye. 

The  power  of  squinting  voluntarily  may  also  be  acquired  at  any  age. 
Persons  who  look  much  through  telescopes  are  led  to  apply  the  mind 
entirely  to  one  eye,  not  seeing  at  all  with  the  other.  In  this  case  the 
neglected  eye  will  at  first,  from  habit,  follow  the  other;  but  in  time,  if 
frequently  neglected,  may  lose  this  restraint,  and  be  moved  in  another 
direction.  Some  astronomers,  whose  eyes  have  been  much  used  in  this 
way,  are  said  to  be  able  to  squint  at  pleasure. 

From  this  view  of  squinting,  it  takes  place  ullder  the  three  following 
ciIcu^lS^anoP3 ;  where  one  eye  has  only  an  indistinct  vision;  where  both 
eyes  are  capable  of  seeing  objects,  but  the  one  less  perfect  in  itself  than 
tiie  other ;  and  where  the  muscles  of  one  eye  have  acquired  from  practice 
a  power  of  moving  it  independently  of  the  other. 

Where  squinting  arises  from  an  absolute  imperfection  in  the  eye,  there 
can  be  no  cure. 

Where  it  arises  from  weakness  only  in  the  sight  of  one  eye,  it  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  got  the  better  of;  but  to  effect  the  cure  there  is  only 
oue  mode,  which  is  that  of  confining  the  person  to  the  use  of  the  weak  eye 
by  covering  the  other;  in  this  way  the  muscles,  from  constant  use,  will 
become  perfect  rn  the  habit  of  directing  the  eye  upon  the  object,  gain 
strength  in  that  action,  and  acquire  a  power  of  adjusting  the  eye:  when 
these  are  established  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  other  eye  may  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  time  tliat  will  be  necessary  for  the  cure  must  depend  on 
the  degree  of  weakness  of  the  sight,  and  the  length  of  time  the  muscles 
have  been  left  to  themselves;  for  it  is  with  difficulty  they  acquire  an  in- 
creased degree  of  action  after  having  been  long  habituated  to  a  more 
limited  contraction. 

Since  a  small  deviation  in  the  direction  of  either  eye  from  the  axis  of 
vision  may  produce  squinting,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  unsightly 
habit  may  be  acquired  by  infants  who  have  not  any  defect  in  the  eyes, 
but  may  arise  from  the  cradle  in  v/hich  they  lay  being  so  situated  with 
respect  to  the  light,  as  to  attract  their  notace  in  one  particular  direction, 

much  as  to  occasion  a  cast  of  one  eye. 

Spots  or  specks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect  of  inflammation, 
and  often  appear  after  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  or  violent  ophthalmias. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occasion  total  blindness.  It 
the  specks  are  soft  and  thin,  they  may  sometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle 
caustics  and  discutients ;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  selandine,  &c.  When 
these  do  not  succeed,  a  surgical  operation  may  be  tried :  the  success  of 
this  however  is  always  very  doubtful. 

1'     rc'dd  iu  the  book  "of  Tobit  in  the  Apocrypha  Cchup.  vi.  and 
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chap,  xl),  "  As  for  the  gall"  (of  a  fish)  "  it  is  gootl  to  anoint  a  man  who 
hat!)  wliiteness  in  Ins  eyes,  and  he  shall  l>e  healed  ;— the  gall  being  straked 
into  the  eyes  of  Tobias,  his  eyes  began  to  smart,  and  he  rubbed  titem, 
and  the  whiteness  pilled  away  from  the  corners  ofhis  eyes  :  then  Tobias 
saw  his  son,  and  lie  fell  upon  his  neck."— A  watchmaker  at  Paris  having 
heard  that  the  gall  of  a  barbel  was  the  remedy  which  Tobias  employed, 
resolved  to  try  its  effects  on  his  mother-in-law,  a  widow  in  her  fifty-third 
y<:ar,  whose  eyes  had  for  six  months  been  alHicted  with  ulcers,  anu 
covered  with  film,  which  rendered  them  totally  blind.    He  squeezed  the 
gall  of  that  fish  into  a  phial,  and  in  the  evening  iie  rubbed  it  with  the  end 
of  a  feather  hito  his  mother's  eyes.    It  gave  her  great  pain  for  half  an 
hour,  which  abated  by  degrees,  and  her  eyes  watered  very  much.  Next 
mornin"'  she  could  not  open  them,  the  water  as  it  were  glumg  her  eyes 
up.    He  bathed  tiicm  with  pure  water,  and  she  began  to  see  with  the 
eye  which  had  received  the  most  liquor.    He  used  the  gall  again  in  the 
evenin-':  the  inflammation  dispersed;  the  white  of  her  eyes  became  red, 
their  colour  returned  by  degrees,  and  her  sight  was  thus  restored.  In 
short,  she  recovered  her  sight  without  any  other  remedy. 

The  blood-shot  eye  may  be  occasioned  by  a  stroke,  a  fall,  retching, 
vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I  have  frequently  known  it  happen  to 
children  in  the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  first  like  a  bit  of  scarlet, 
and  is  afterwards  of  a  livid  or  blackish  colour.  This  disorder  generally 
goes  oft'  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove  obstinate,  the  patient  may 
be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  comtrey  roots 
and  elder  flowers.  A  soft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  ;  and  the 
body  should  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives.  - 

The  WATERY  or  WEEPING  EYE  is  often  the  mark  of  a  scropliulous 
habit,  is  generally  occasioned  by  a  relaxation  or  weakn£-ss  of  Uie  gland- 
ular parts  of  that  organ.  These  may  be  braced  and  strengthened  by 
bathiu-  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary-water,  rosewater  with 
white  vitriol  dissolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  mako  a  revulsion 
are  hkewise  proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blisters  on  the  neck, 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  disease  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct, 
or  natural  passage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called  a  fistula  lachrymahs,  and  can 
only  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds,  ulcers  ©r  any 
thb-  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing  may  likewise  be  hurt  by  exce^ 
sive  noise;  violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard  wax  or  other  sub- 
stances sticking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear;  too  great  a  degree  of  moisture 
or  dryness  of  the  ear.    Deafness  is  very  often  the  eff-ect  of  old  age,  and 

incident  to  most  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing 
vo  an  original  tault  in  the  stricture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itself.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ;  and  the  unhappy  person  not  only 
continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewise  dumb,  for  hfe. 

When  deafness  is  the  efi-ect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  ears  or  o(  old 
age  it  is  not  easily  removed.  Wh^n  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head, 
JK'patient  must  b«  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  especially  m  tl.e 
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siglit ;  he  should  likewise  take  soine  gentle  purges,  and  keep  his  feet 
warm,  and  bath  them  frequent )j  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  WheJi 
deafness  is  the  effect  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  re- 
cuvers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  sticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be 
oftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them ;  afterwards  they  must  be  syringed 
■>^'ith  warm  milk  and  water* 

If  deafness  proceeds  from  dryness  of  the  ears,  which  may  be  known 
by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  the  compound  soap  liniment,  commonly  called  liquid 
oj)odeldoc,  or  the  tincture  of  asafcetida,  may  be  mixed  together.  Or 
take  oil  of  almonds  three  drachms,  water  of  ammonia  one  drachm; 
mix  them  for  use.  A  few  drops  of  this  or  the  former  mixture  may  be 
put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  stopping  them  afterwards  with 
a  fittle  wool  or  cotton.  Sneezing  powders  may  then  be  serviceable. 
Some,  instead  of  oil,  put  a  small  slice  of  ihe  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear, 
which  we  have  known  fo  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  When  the  ears 
abound  with  moisture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  issue  or  scton,  which 
should  be  made  as  near  the  affected  parts  as  possible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  recommend  the  gall  of  an  eel  mixed 
with  spirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of 
Hungarj'-Avater  and  spirits  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and 
musk ;  and  Brookes  says,  he  has  often  known  hardness  of  hearing  cured 
by  putting  a  grain  or  tvr  o  of  musk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But 
these  and  other  applications  must  be  varied  according  to  the  xause  of 
the  disorder. 

Though  such  applications  may  sometimes  be  of  service,  yet  they 
i"uch  oftener  fail.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered 
with  ;  they  are  tender  oigans,  and  require  a  very  delicate  touch.  For 
this  reason,  what  we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafness  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  cause  the  disorder  proceeds,  this  is  al- 
ways proper;  and  perhaps  more  benefit  is  derived  from  it  alone,  in  the 
most  obstinate  cases  of  deathess,  than  from  all  the  medicines  usually 
employed  for  the  cure  of  deafness. 

Dr.  Horsely,  well  known  fifty  years  ago  in  the  northern  counties  for 
his  success  m  expelling  the  various  species  of  worms  from  the  human 
body,  lived  to  a  great  age  :  he  frequently  washed  his  ears  with  his  own 
urme,  poured  warm  from  a  proper  vessel ;  putting  in  them  every  ni<^ht 
and  morning  during  tlie  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  bit  of  wool  well  moist- 
ened with  the  same  fluid.  Dr.  Horsley  frequently  recommended  this 
practice  to  others,  and  the  Editor  has  often  known  it  restore  the  secre- 
tion to  the  auditory  organs,  after  the  patient  had  long  been  without  it. 
We  have  seen  some  insiances  of  deafiiess  cured,  and  also  a  few  instances 
of  aged  persons  recovering  their  hearing  by  electricity,  wearing  salt  in 
their  ears  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  jPerhaps  a  strong  watery  solu- 
tion of  salt  merits  a  preference. 

In  cases  of  simple  puriform  discharge  from  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
weak  ijijectwns,  either  of  vitriolated  zinc  or  of  acetated  ceruse,  are 
benehcial;  and  in  aid  of  topical  applications,  blisters  and  even  setons 
can  never  be  injurious,  but  they  may  often  conduce  to  the  cure. 
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OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  these  senses  arc  not  oi  so  great  importance  to  man  in  a  state 
of  society  as  the  sii^ht  and  hearing,  yet  as  the  loss  of  them  is  attended 
with  some  inconveniency,  they  deserve  our  notice.  They  are  seldom  to 
be  restored  when  lost;  which  ought  to  i:mke  us  very  attentive  to  their 
preservation,  by  carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  least  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a  very  great  aftinity  between  the  organs 
of  tasting  and  smelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affects  the 
other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  these  organs.  When  the  nose  and 
palate  are  frequently  stimulated  by  fragraut  and  poignant  dishes,  they 
soon  loose  the  power  of  distinguishing  tastes  and  odours  with  any 
degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a  slate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  these 
faculties  as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  sense  of  smelling  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  by  diseases ; 
as,  the  moisture,  dryness,  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  that  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  inside  of  the  nrse,  commonly  called  the  olfactory 
membrane;  the  compression  of  the  nerves  which  supply  this  membrane, 
or  some  fault  in  the  brain  itself  at  their  origin.  A  defect,  or  too  great 
a  degree  of  solidity,  of  the  small  spungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may  likevvise  impair  the  sense  of  smelling. 
It  may  also  be  injured  by  a  collection  of  fcetid  matter  in  those  caverns, 
which  keeps  constantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurt- 
ful to  the  sense  of  smelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  snuff. 

When  the  nose  abounds  with  moisture,  after  gentle  evacuations,  such 
things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  sharp  scrum, 
may  be  applied;  as  the  oil  of  anise  mixed  with  fine  flour  ;  camphor  dis- 
solved in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincense, 
gum  mastic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewise  be  received  into  the  nose  and 
mouth. 

For  moistening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dr}',  some  recommend  snuff 
made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram, 
and  aniseed ;  or  a  sternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol,  twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  liltrated. 
The  stream  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  nostrils 
is  likewise  of  use  for  softening  the  mucus,  opening  obstructions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  with  some  emol- 
lient ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  tincture  of 
opium  (laudanum)  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to 
be  cured  without  mercury.  In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutta  serena.  The 
ulcer  ought  likewise  to  be  washed  with  it ;  and  the  fumes  of  cmuabai 
may  be  received  up  the  nostrils. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs 
of  smelling  are  inert,  or  want  stimulating,  volatile  salts,  strong  snuffs, 
and  other  things  which  occasion  sneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nose. 
The  forehead  may  likewise  be  anointed  with  balsam  of  Peru,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  taste  may  be  diminished  by  crusts,  fiUb,  mucus,  aphthae,  pel- 
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hcks  warts,  Ac.  oox-crhig  the  tongue;  it  may  be  depraved  by  a  fault 
of  the  sahva,  which  being  discharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  same 
sensations  as  it  the  food  winch  the  person  takes  had  really  a  bad  taste  • 
or  It  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  sense 
ot  tasting  or  smelling  than  obstinate  colds,  especially  those  which  affect 
the  head. 

When  the  taste  is  diminished  by  filth,  mucus,  <i'c.  the  tongue  ought 
to  be  scraped,  and  frequently  washed  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vine4r 
and  honey,  or  some  other  detergent.  When  the  saliva  is  vitiated,  which 
seldom  happens  unless  in  fevers  or  other  diseases,  the  curing  of  the  dis- 
order IS  the  cure  of  this  symptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean 
time,  the  followmg  things  may  be  of  use:  if  there  be  a  bitter  ta'ste,  it 
may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate 
tJile.  \\  hat  IS  called  a  nidorous  taste,  arising  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids.  A  salt  taste 
IS  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with  watery  Jiquors.  An  acid  taste  is 
destroyed  by  absorbents,  and  alkaline  salts,  as  powder  of  oyster-shells 
lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  or  prepared  kali. 

When  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs  of  taste  is 
diminished,  the  chewing  of  horse-radish,  or  other  stimulatrng  substances, 
wiil  hel.  to  recover  jL  o  > 
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The  sense  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that  obstructs  the 
nervous  mfluence,  or  prevents  it  being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organ, 
of  touching ;  as  pressure,  ex(,reme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  hurt 
by  too  great  a  degree  of  sensibi  ity,  when  the  nerve  is  not  sufficien^K 
covered  by  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a  tensio. 
of  It,  or  It  IS  oo  delicate.  Whatever  disorders  the  functions  of  th  S 
and  nerves,  hurts  the  sense  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  same  general  causes  as  palsy  and  apoplexy,  aid  requires  nearly 
the  same  method  of  treatment.  ^  i     J'  i    "  ucany 

of\h.^fT'■'  ^'■^^^•^^t^  touching,  which  arises  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  must  first  be  purged;  afterwards 
such  medicines  as  excite  the  action  of  the  nerves,  or  s  imulatrthe 
system,  may  be  used.  For  this  purpose,  the  volatHe  I  quor  of  ha  ts! 
horn   compound  spirit  .rf  ammonia,  horse-radish,  &c.  may  be  taken  in 

S  fV^sh  Lt:^ ^r'         f  "'^  •  frequ'en^tbbed 

Tn  monSc     VUf'J  ^"T"-'"'  """'"^"'y  '^^"^d  spirit  of  sal 

fikcW  b;  J^;^tenng-plasters,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  parts,  will 

bathl  '         °  ^^"^  ^'P^*^'^"J  »'  the  natural  hot 
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CHAP.  XLV. 


OF  A  SCUIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 


A  SCHIIIRUS  is  a  hard  indolent  tuniour  usually  seated  in  some  of 
the  glands ;  as  the  breasts,  the  arm-pits.  Sec.  If  the  tumor  becomes 
large,  unequal,  of  a  livid,  blackish,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer.  When  the  skin 
is  broken,  and  a  sanies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  fetid  smell 
is  discharged  from  the  sore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer. 
Persons  after  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and  those  who 
lead  an  indolent  sedentary  life,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

CAUSES.  This  disease  is  often  owing  to  suppressed  evacuations ; 

hence  it  proves  so  frequently  fatal  to  women  of  a  gross  habit,  particularly 
old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menstrual  flux  ceases. 
It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  excessive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  depressing  passions.  Hence  the  unfortunate, 
the  choleric,  and  those  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  a  religious  life 
in  convents  or  monasteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  also  be 
©ccasioned  by  the  long  continued  use  of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  diges- 
tion, or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by  barrenness;  celibacy;  cold;  blow; 
friction;  pressure;  or  the  like.  Women  often  suffer  from  the  last  of 
these  by  means  of  their  stays,  which  squeeze  and  compress  their  breast 
so  as  to  occasion  great  mischief.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  omng  to  aa 
hereditary  disposition. 

SYMPTOMS.  This  disorder  seems  often  very  trifling  at  the  be- 
ginning. A  hard  tumor  about  the  size  of  an  hazel  nut,  or  perhaps 
smaller,  is  generally  the  first  symptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a 
long  time  without  seeming  to  inerease,  or  giving  the  patient  great  un- 
easiness ;  but  if  the  constitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumor  irritated  by  pres- 
sure or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itself  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  parts  by  pushing  out  a  kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  CANCEK,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
these  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a  crab.  The  colour  of  the  skin  beghis  to 
chan<^e  which  is  first  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluish,  livid,  and  at 
.ast  black.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  witli  a  burning,  gnawing, 
shooting  pain.  The  tumor  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a 
protuberance,  or  rising,  in  the  middle  ;  its  size  increases  daily  and  the 
nei-^hbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a  blackish  colour. 

The  skin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a  thin  sharp  ichor  begins  to  flow, 
which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts  till  it  forms  a  large  unsightly 
ulcer  More  occult  cancers  arise,  and  communicate  with  the  neigh- 
bouring glands.  The  pain  and  stench  become  intolerable ;  tlie  appe- 
tite faifs  ;  the  strength  is  much  exhausted  by  a  continual  hectic  fever  ; 
»tlast  a  violent  hiemorrhase,  or  discharge  of  blood,  from  some  pari 
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of  the  boiiy,  with  faintiugs,  or  convulsion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to 
the  miserable  patient's  life. 

REGIMEN.  The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nourishing.  All 

strong  liquors,  and  high-seasoned  or  salted  provisions,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  may  take  as  much  exerci**  as  he  can  easily  bear,  and 
should  use  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amuse  his  fancy.  Ail 
kmds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded  against,  particularly 
of  the  affect  d  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  pressure,  and 
even  from  tlie  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  soft  flannel. 

MEDICINE.  This  is  one  of  those  diseases  for  which  no  certain 

remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progress  however  may  sometimes  be  retarded, 
and  some  of  its  most  disagreeable  symptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  disease  is,  that  the  unhappy 
patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were  proper  means  used  in  due 
time,  a  cancer  might  often  be  cured ;  but  after  the  disorder  has  arrived 
at  a  certain  height,  it  generally  sets  all  medicines  at  defiance. 

When  a  schirrous  tumour  is  first  discovered,  the  patient  ought  to  ob- 
serve a  proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a  dose  of  the 
common  purging  quicksilver  (i.  e.  mercurial)  pills.  Some  blood  may 
also  be  let,  by  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  to  or  near  the  part 
affected ;  and  it  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day  with  a  little  of  the 
ointment  of  quicksilver,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food 
must  be  light,  and  an  English  pint  of  the  decoction  of  woods  or  sarsa- 
pariUa  may  be  drank  daily.  I  have  sometimes  discussed  hard  tumours, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  cancers,  by  a  course  of  this  kind. 

So  also  has  a  milk  diet ;  and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  hemlock,  as 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  former  with  four  grains  of  the  inspissated 
juice  of  hemlock,  may  be  taken  every  six  hours  :  the  dose  of  the  latter 
may  be  gradually  but  cautiously  increased  ;  and  the  patient  may  drink 
three  half  pints  of  the  following  mixture  in  the  course  of  the  day :  Three 
pints  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  one  pint  of  lime- 
water;  let  them  be  mixed. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  but  on  the 
contrary,  become  larger  and  harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it, 
either  by  the  knife  or  caustic.  Indeed  whenever  this  can  be  done  with 
safety,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  answer  no  purpose  to  ex- 
tirpate a  cancer  after  the  constitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mass  of 
humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way,  which 
makes  the  operation  so  seldom  succeed.  Few  people  will  submit  to  the 
extirpation  till  death  stares  them  in  the  face;  whereas,  if  it  were  done 
early,  the  patient's  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  operation,  and 
it  would  generally  prove  a  radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off,  or  if  the 
patient  will  not  submit  to  the  operation,  such  medicines  as  will  mitigate 
or  relieve  the  most  urgent  symptoms  may  be  used.  Dr.  Home  says,  that 
half  a  grain  of  muriated  quicksilver  (the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury) 
dissolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  mornmg, 
ivill  often  be  of  service  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nose.  He  likewise  re- 
eommends  an  infusion  of  the  solanum,  or  nightshade,  in  cancers  of  the 
orea.sts. 

But  the  medicine  most  in  repute  at  present  for  this  disease  is  lit  lu. 
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lock.    Dr.  Stork,  pliysician  at  Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  ex 
tract  of  tliis  plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  Tl. 
Doctor  says,  he  has  given  some  iiundred  weigiits  of  it  witiiout  ever  hurt 
ing  any  body,  and  often  with  manifest  advantage.    He  advises  tlie  pa 
tient  Iwwever  to  begin  with  very  small  doses,  as  two  or  three  grains^ 
and  to  increase  the  dose  gradually  till  some  good  effect  be  |)erceived, 
and  there  to  rest  without  further  increase.    From  two  or  three  grains  at 
first,  the  doctor  says  he  has  increased  the  dose  to  two,  three,  or  four 
drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that  such  doses  may  be  continued  for  several 
weeks  without  any  bad  consequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  doctor  recommends  during  the  use  of  the 
medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  substances  not  fermented,  and  too 
acrid  arouiatics.  He  says,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  tiiose  wlio 
are  accustomed  to  it,  nor  a  moderate  use  of  acids  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
patient  should  live  in  a  pure  free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and 
cheerful  as  possible. 

The  doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which  a  cancec  may 
be  resolved  by  the  use  of  hemlock,  but  says  be  has  given  it  for  above 
two  years  in  large  doses  without  any  apparent  benefit;  nevertheless  the 
patient  has  been  cured  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  it  for  half  a  year 
longer.    This  is  at  least  encouragement  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  those  extravagant 
encomiums  which  the  Doctor  has  bestowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a  disease 
which  has  so  long  baffled  the  boasted  powers  of  medlrlne,  we  think  it 
ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  extract,  or 
inspissated  juice.  They  are  both  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  may  be 
used  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  The  dose  of  thn  powder  may  be 
gradually  increased  from  a  few  grains  to  half  a  drachtu,  and  nearly  font 
drachms  of  it  have  been  given  in  the  day  with  remarkably  good  effects. 
The  hemlock  may  also  be  used  externally  either  as  a  poultice  or  fomenta- 
tion. The  sore  may  likewise  be  kept  clean  by  injecting  daily  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  sordid  ulcers  of  any 
kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean.  This  ought  never  to  be 
neglected.  The  best  application  fo-r  this  p  Tpose  seems  to  be  the  carrot 
poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moistened 
with  as  nmch  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  poultice  oi 
cataplasm.  This  must  be  applied  to  the  sore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day; 
previously  to  its  application,  the  deep  ulcers  may  be  washed  to  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  strong  infusion  of  cinchona,  or  a  de- 
coction of  carrots;  and  the  patitnt  should  take,  four  or  five  times  a-day, 
a  glass  of  good  wine,  with  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  Peruvian  bark  in 
it.  The  sores,  after  being  washed,  should  be  sprinkled  with  the  same 
powder,  or  with  red  nitrated  quicksilver.  This  process  cleans  the  sore, 
generally  assuages  the  pain,  and  suppresses  the  disagreeable  smell, 
which  are  objects  of  no  small  importance  in  a  loathsone  and  dreadful 
disorder. 

Pure  air  ought  to  have  free  access  durii-g  the  day  to  tlie  aprtmenis 
of  the  patient;  they  may  also  be  purified  with  the  muriatic  acid  vapour, 
by  putting  a  pound  of  common  salt  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  pouring 
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over  it  from  time  to  time,  a  email  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  till  the 
whole  of  the  salt  is  moistened.  The  earthen  dish,  thus  filled  with  salt, 
tc  may  be  placed  in  a  corner,  and  requires  no  attention.  If  the  air  is 
foHl  aiid  iieculiarly  oifensive,  or  if  the  apartments  to  be  ventilated  are 
n>aJious,  the  vessel  may  be  placed  in  heated  s^uid,  so  extricating  a  larger 
quantity  of  vapour.-the  same  process  is  effectual  in  correcting  the 
insalubrious  or  mepliitic  air  of  privies. 

Wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended  not  only  as  a 
proper  drink,  but  as  a  powerful  medicine  in  this  disease.  It  must  be 
irciiuently  made  fresh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleasure.  Two, 
three,  or  even  four  English  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this 
disease,  unle&s  it  be  persisted  in  for  a  long  time.  It  is  of  too  obsUnate 
a  ature  to  be  soon  removed;  and,  when  it  admits  of  a  cure  at  all  it 
must  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  almost  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  must  always  be  a  work  of  time.  Setons  or  issues  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the 'cancer  have  sometimes  good  effects. 

Arsenic  has  beeu  administered  internally  with  evident  advantage,  for 
some  time;  it  has  also  been  employed  externally  as  a  lotion  made  by 
boilinc^  one  ounce  of  white  arsenic  in  four  pints  of  water  to  three  pints, 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  being  filtered  through  paper  by  means  of  a  glass 
iunnel  -  but  we  do  not  recommend  that  deleterious  drug  to  the  use  of 
Domestic  practitioners :  when  it  is  resorted  to,  it  ought  to  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  more  than  ordinary  medical  skill  and  experience.    It  is 
however  with  satisfaction  that  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  safe,  new,  and  apparently  valuable  remedy,  that  has  bee:, 
employed  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  a  surgeon  in  Dublin,  for  certain  species 
of  ulcers  that  have  hitherto  proved  very  difficult  of  cure.  Cancerous 
sores  of  the  nose,  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  on  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  calf 
of  the  le^  are  said  to  have  been  successfully  treated,  by  giving  twelve 
grains  gradually  increased  to  doses  of  a  scruple  (formed  into  pills  of 
five  grains  each),  of  the  carbonate  or  rust  of  iron,  every  four  or  six 
hours:  the  sores  were  sprinkled  with  levigated  rust  of  iron.   Or  an  oint- 
ment may  be  compounded  of  equal  parts  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  and 
hog's  lard;  this  may  be  rubbed  in  near  the  sore,  that  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels may  convey  it  to  the  diseased  part. 

When  medicines  fail  to  cure  this  direful  disease,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  opium,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  henbane:  these  will  not,  indeed 
cure  the  disease  ;  but  they  will  abate  pain,  and,  by  soothing  the  anguish 
of  the  sufferer,  render  life  tolerable,  while  the  all-wise  and  supreme 
Disposer  of  Events  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  it. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  disorder,  people  ought  to  use  wholesome  food ; 
to  take  sutficiant  exercise  in  the  open  air;  to  be  as  easy  and  cheerful  as 
possible ;  and  carefully  to  guard  against  all  blows,  bruises,  and  every 
kind  of  pressure  upon  the  breasts,  nv  other  glandular  parts. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 
OF  POISONS. 

EVERY  person  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  aud  cure  of  poisons.  They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and 
their  eftects  are  often  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay  or 
allow  time  to  procure  the  assistance  of  physicians.  Happily  indeed  no 
great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  necessary ;  the  remedies  for 
most  poisons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  easily  obtained,  and  nothinc 
uut  common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

The  cure  of  all  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  without  exception 
depends  chiefly  on  discharging  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  it  is  seldom' 
indeed,  that  poison  remains  long  in  the  stomach  before  it  occasions  sick- 
ness, with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  If  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  discharged  • 
were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger  arising  from  poisons,  as  well  as  other 
indigestible  matters,  might  generally  be  avoided.  The  methods  of  pre- 
vention are  obvious,  and  the  means  are  easily  obtained. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Mineral  poisons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corrosive  quality ;  as 
arsenic,  muriated  quicksilver,  &c.  They  are  generally  of  a  narcotic  or 
stupefactive  quality;  as  opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly 
night-shade,  &c.  ^ 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infection  either  by  bite  or  stinjr. 
This  poison  is  very  different  from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  ef- 
fects when  received  into  the  body  by  a  wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS.  Arsenic  is  the  most  common  of  this  class; 

and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are  pretty  similar  both  in  their  effects  and' 
method  of  cure,  what  is  said  with  respect  to  it  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  species  of  corrosive  poison. 

When  a  person  has  taken  arsenic,  he  soon  perceives  a  burning  heat 
and  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  bis  stomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolera- 
ble thirst,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel 
rough  and  dry ;  and,  if  proper  means  be  not  soon  administered,  the  pa- 
tient is  seized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities.  To  these  succeed  black  vomits,  foetid  stools',  with  a 
mortification  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms  the  patient  should  drink 
large  quantities  of  new  milk  aud  salad  oil  till  he  vomits ;  or  he  may 
drink  warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewise  proper,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  fresh 
butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  These  things 
are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some 
have  drank  eight  or  ten  English  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceased ;  and 
it  is  never  safe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poison  re- 
mains in  the  stomach. 

These  oily  or  fat  substances  not  only  provoke  vomiting,  bat  likewise 
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Wuiit  the  acrimony  of  the  poison,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowelii; 
but  if  they  should  not  make  the  person  vomit,  half  a  drachm  or  two 
scruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  must  be  given,  or  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  squills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which 
he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewise  be  excited  by  tickling  the  inside  of 
the  throat  with  a  feather. 

Should  these  methods  fail,  after  a  short  trial  (for  delay  is  in  this  case 
very  dangerous),  give  twenty  grains  or  more  of  vitriolated  zinc;  or  dis- 
solve hve  or  six  grains  of  tartarized  antimony  in  twelve  table-spoonfuls 
of  water:  let  half  the  mixture  be  taken  directly,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
more  every  five  minutes,  until  vomiting  is  excited. 

Let  the  patient  then  take  a  drachm  of  sulphurated  kali  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  dissolve  two  drachms 
of  prepared  kali,  or  salt  of  tartar,  in  a  pint  of  water :  let  the  patient 
drink  of  this  solution,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  much  as  he  can. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  poison  has  got  down  to  the  intestines,  besides  the  drinks 
above  mentioned,  clysters  of  milk  and  oil  must  be  very  frequently 
thrown  up ;  and  the  patient  must  drink  emollient  decoctions  of  barley, 
oatmeal,  marsh-mallows,  and  such  like.  He  must  likewise  take  an  in- 
ftisiou  of  senna  and  manna,  a  solution  of  vitriolated  natron  (i.  e.  Glauber's 
salts),  or  of  vitriolated  magnesia. 

The  acetate  of  copper,  or  verdigrease,  is  a  culinary  poison,  that,  when 
recently  swallowed,  may  be  obviated  by  emetics,  and  afterwards  the 
solution  of  kali  ought  to  be  drank  in  abundance :  the  flowers  of  sulphur 
taken  freely  are  beneficial.  The  solution  of  sulphurated  kali  moderates  the 
ill  etiects  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other  mineral  poisons.  The  deleterious 
eflfects  of  muriated  quicksilver  (corrosive  sublimate)  are  counteracted  by 
sulphurated  kali,  or  the  alkaline  solution  already  mentioned.  Common 
salt  dissolved  in  water  readily  precipitates  the  quicksilver,  and  thereby 
greatly  abates  its  virulence.  This  article  being  always  ready,  it  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  where  the  sulphurated  kali,  or  the  salt  of  tartar,  cannot 
be  obtained.  Acids  however,  even  of  the  mildest  kind,  increase  the  pain 
and  danger  occasioned  by  an  overdose  of  this  preparation  of  quicksilver. 

After  the  poison  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought  for  some  time 
to  abstain  from  flesh  and  all  strong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth, 
gruel,  light  puddings,  and  upon  other  spoon-meats  of  easy  digestion.  His 
drink  should  be  barley-water,  or  infusions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagin- 
ous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  besides  heat  and  pain  of  the  stomach, 
commonly  occasion  some  degree  of  giddiness,  and  often  a  kind  of  stupi- 
dity and  folly.  Though,  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stomach,  they 
often  prove  fatal,  yet  the  danger  is  generally  over  as  soon  as  they  are 
discharged.  But  although  they  are  less  apt  to  erode  or  inflame  the 
bowels  tlian  mineral  substances,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  having  them 
discharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  mistake,  merits  particular  attention. 
It  13  used  as  a  medicine  both  in  a  liquid  and  solid  form,  and  is,  indeed, 
an  inestimable  drug  when  taken  in  a  proper  quantity ;  but  an  over-dose 
proves  a  strong  poison,  generally  occasioning  great  drowsiness,  with 
stupor,  and  other  apoplectic  symptoms.    Every  method  should  be  tried 
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to  keep  the  patient  awake.    He  ehould  be  tossed,  ghaked,  and  moved 
about.    Vomiting  should  be  excited  by  giving  spearmint-water  and  oxy- 
mel  of  squills  of  each  an  ounce,  and  half  a  scruple  of  ipecacuanha. 
Should  the  symptoms  continue  violent,  recourse  must  be  had  to  blood 
letting.    Sharp  blistering-plasters  should  be  applied  to  tlie  legs  and 
arms;  stimulating  medicines,  as  salt  of  hartshorn,  or  volatile  Uquor  of 
hartshorn,  &c.  should  be  held  under  the  nose,  to  produce  a  salutary 
degree  of  irritation.    The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  lemonade ;  or  of 
the  alkaline  solution  with  lemon  juice,  commonly  called  the  saline  mix 
tare ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  procured,  of  vinegar  diluted  with  water.  In 
this  manner  the  poisonous  effects  of  hemlock,  &c.  may  be  obviated.  If 
the  body  should  remain  weak  and  languid  aftei  the  poison  has  been  dis- 
charged, nourishing  diet  and  cordials  will  be  proper ;  but  when  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection is  necessary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject  without  observing  that  arsenic  may  be 
externally  applied  without  detriment ;  but  the  deleterious  effects  of  this 
semi-metallic  concrete  taken  internally,  where  it  does  not  prove  immedi- 
ately fatal,  seem  to  be  different  from  those  of  other  poisons.  A  person 
after  having  taken  an  excessive  dose  of  arsenic,  although  he  survive  the 
misfortune,  may  remain  a  victim  to  its  virulent  and  destructive  tendency. 

A  man  remarkable  for  his  athletic  powers,  and  who  previously  to  his 
accidentally  swallowing  this  poison,  had  enjoyed  good  health  for  ten 
years,  in  the  autumn  after  this  misfortune,  was  attached  with  obstructions 
of  the  liver,  which  left  him  in  a  state  of  paralysis  during  the  winter. 
His  teeth  which  had  been  remarkable  for  their  whiteness,  became  m- 
crusted  with  a  black  scale,  and  he  was  subject  to  the  jaundice  three  or 
four  times  every  year.  .  . 

To  detect  guilt,  as  well  as  to  dissipate  groundless  suspicion,  we  shall 
mention  one  of  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  arsenic;  it  consists  in  infusing  a  portion  of  the  suspected 
matter  in  a  solution  of  vegetable  alkali  (i.  e.  salt  of  tartar).  After  stand- 
ing an  hour  or  two,  pour  upon  it  a  solution  of  sulphate  oi  copper  (blue 
vitriol):  if  any  arsenic  was  present,  the  copper  will  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  an  elegant  green,  and  will  soon  be  precipitated.  In  tbis  way, 
water,  or  the  contents  of  a  stomach  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  may  be 
examined. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANBIALS. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  dangerous  animal  poison  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  disease  are,  as  lar  as  we 
vet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind,  viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is 
Llled  the  rabies  caninat  or  dog-madness.  Of  the  last  - 
this  island;  and  it  so  seldom  happens  that  any  person  is  by  the  first 
that  thev  scarce  deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  such  a  thing  should 
Imppen!^he  method  of  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  bite  oi 

'  The  st-ptoms  of  madness  in  a  dog  are  as  follow:  at  first  he  looksdull 
shews  a^  aversion  to  food  and  company:  he  does  not  bark  as  u  ua^^  bn 
earn  to  murmur,  is  peevish,  and  apt  to  bite  strangers;  his  ears  and. ail 
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droop  more  llran  usual,  and  he 'appears  drowsy :  afterwards  he  beghis  to 
loll  out  his  tougue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  seeming  lieavy  and 
watery :  he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a 
kiud  of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other 
do"s  are  said  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a  certain  sign  of  mad- 
ness, supposing  that  they  know  him  by  the  smell ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  on.  If  he  escapes  being  killed,  he  seldom  runs  above  two  or 
three  days,  till  he  dies  exhausted  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  disease  is  most  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  seasons  ;  and  such 
dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  stinking  carrion,  without  having  enough  of 
iresh-water,  are  most  liable  to  it.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  madness 
is  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates ;  nay,  in  the  island  of 
Antigua,  where  the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  the  water  '•ery  scarce,  this 
distemper,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  observed ;  arid  dogs  are  known  to 
have  subsisted  on  putrid  aliment  for  a  long  time  without  any  detriment. 
For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  canine  fever  arises  from  a  specific  con- 
tagion hke  the  small-pox  or  measles  among  the  human  race,  which,  being 
on^ce  produced  by  causes  unknown,  continues  to  be  propagated  by  the 
intercourse  dogs  have  with  each  other ;  as  the  diseases  just  mentioned 
continue  to  be  propagated  among  the  human  race  by  means  of  their  re- 
ciprocal intercourse. 

When  any  person  has  been  bit  by  a  dog,  the  strictest  enquiry  ought  to 
be  made  whether  the  animal  was  really  mad.  Many  disagreeable  con- 
sequences arise  from  neglecting  to  ascertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  because  they  had  been 
bit  by  a  dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  ;  but  as  he  had  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  fact.  This  should  induce 
us,  instead  of  killing  a  dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  person,  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  least  till  w'^  can  be  certain  whether  he 
be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumstances  may  contribute  to  make  people  imagine  a  dog  is 
mad.  He  loses  his  master,  runs  about  in  quest  of  him,  is  set  upon  by 
other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  tlius  frightened,  beat, 
and  abused,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Im- 
mediately a  crowd  is  after  him ;  while  he,  finding  himself  closely  pursued, 
and  taking  every  one  be  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite 
him  in  self-defence.  lie  soon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  passes 
currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impossible  to  prove  the  contrary. 
This  being  the  true  history  of,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of  those  dogs 
which  pass" for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that  numberless  whimsical  medi- 
cines have  been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effects  of  their  bite  ?  This 
readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  supported 
by  numberless  vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  diseases  should  be 
cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people  first  impose 
upon  themselves,  and  then  deceive  others.  The  same  medicine  which 
was  supposed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  reconnnended  to  a  person  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit 
by  a  dog  that  was  really  mad.    He  takes  it,  trusts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

From  the  days  of  Galen  to  the  present  time,  mankind  have  never  been 
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without  some  boasted  specific,  which  has  been  held  forth  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  canine  phrensy,  till  fatal  ex- 
perience demonstrated  their  inefficacy.  To  a  reliance  on  the  Ormskirk 
medicine,  as  it  is  called,  many  persons  have  doubtless  fallen  victims  ; 
tor  what  can  be  efiected  as  a  preservative  from  this  formidable  disease 
by  a  compound  like  the  following?  for  such  after  analysing  the  "  Orms- 
kirk medicine,"  Dr.  Lewis  and  Heyshain  inform  us  it  consists  of,  viz. 
half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  three  drachms  of  armenian  bole,  ten  grains  of 
alum,  one  drachm  of  alacampane  in  powder,  mix  them  all  together,  and 
added  six  drops  of  oil  of  anise."  The  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  if  indeed 
it  ever  did  prove  efficacious,  must  depend  on  some  unknown,  undetected 
ingredients. 

This  poison  is  generally  communicated  by  a  wound,  which  neverthe- 
less mostly  heals  as  soon  as  a  common  wound:  but  afterwards  it  begins 
to  feel  painful,  and,  as  the  pain  spreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parti, 
the  person  becomes  heavy  and  listless.  His  sleep  generally  becomes  un- 
quiet; he  sighs,  looks  dull,  prefers  solitude,  and  is  troubled  with  nausea. 
These  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  Ihe  first  symptoms  of  that  dreadful 
disease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propose 
to  treat  fully  of  the  disease  itself,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  we  shall  not  take  up  time  in  shewing  its  progress  from  the 
first  invasion  to  its  commonly  fatal  termination. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poison  may  lie  in  the  body  for  many 
years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  must 
render  such  persons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy, 
and  can  have  no  good  effects.  If  the  person  takes  proper  medicines  for 
forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  there  is  reason  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 

Sometimes  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  virulent  disorder,  the 
dread  of  water,  suddenly  attacks  the  patient,  and  every  attempt  to  swal- 
low liquids  is  accompanied  with  the  most  convulsive  and  painful  sensa- 
tions. This  appears  to  be  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  human  race ; 
for  mad  animals  do  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  evince  the  least  dread 
of  water.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by 
the  saliva  of  the  mad  creature  being  mixed  with  the  human  blood.  Un- 
less, therefore,  part  of  the  true  skin  be  injured  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  the  poison  will  not  be  communicated ;  but,  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  smallest  quantity  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  fatal  effect.  Hence  if 
the  cuticle  has  been  wounded,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
surrounding  muscular  substance  by  the  knife,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  sub- 
mitting to  this  operation,  as  it  is  the  only  certain  and  effectual  preven- 
tive. It  is,  however,  of  consequence,  previously  to  be  convinced  whetlier 
the  animal  has  been  actually  mad ;  though  it  is  affirmed  by  creditable 
writers,  that  the  bite  of  creatures  that  were  neither  diseased  nor  raving, 
nay  even  the  bite  of  healthy  dogs,  has  been  productive  of  hydrophobia. 

As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  canine  madness,  if  the  dread  of  water 
has  once  taken  place,  can  seldom  be  cured,  the  most  essential  part  of  tJie 
treatment  consists  in  the  speedy  application  of  preventives :  for  this  rea- 
son, we  have  already  stated  the  immediate  necessity  of  cutting  away  the 
part  contiguous  to  the  wound,  especially  where  that  operation  can  be  per- 
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foriued  without  injuring  any  large  blood-vessel.  Besides  this  precau- 
tion, tlie  wound  should  be  frequently  washed  by  a  tootii-brush  or  sponge, 
wiih  soap  and  water,  salt  and  water,  salt  aiid  vinegar,  or  by  pouring 
cold  water  ujwn  it  from  a  considerable  height;  and,  to  jjrevent  the 
tauinc  virus  from  remaining  about  the  wounded  part,  it  should  be  kept 
upen,  and  a  discharge  promoted  from  it  for  several  weeks,  by  drawing 
and  stimulating  ointments;  nay,  should  it  be  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  mis- 
fortune so  much  to  be  dreaded,  we  would  not  hesitate,  after  cleansing 
the  wound  by  some  of  the  methods  above-mentioned,  to  apply  a  cuj>ping 
glass  three  or  four  times,  and  after  drawing  blood  by  scarification,  and 
applying,  during  a  few  hours,  a  cataplasm  formed  of  commpn  salt  slightly 
moistened  with  water,  renewed  every  two  hours,  we  would  lay  on  linen 
cloths  saturated  with  the  decoction  of  arsenic  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
on  Cancer  (p.  299),  dissolving  in  each  ounce  of  that  liquor  half  a  drachm 
of  sti-aiued  opium.  This  being  done  during  twenty-four  hours,  the  wound 
being  wiped  dry  witli  lint,  two  drachms  of  the  stronger  ointment  of 
iiuicksilver  should  be  rubbed  into  it,  and  the  part  covered  with  a  blister- 
ing-plaster somew  hat  larger  than  the  wound. 

As  soon  as  a  bladder  is  perceived  to  have  risen  under  the  plaster, 
jiuncture  the  blister,  let  out  the  lymph,  and,  in  order  to  promote  a  dis- 
charge, dress  it  deuly  for  the  space  of  several  weeks  with  an  ointment 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  ointment  or  of  the  plaster  of  cantharides 
aud  the  stronger  ointment  of  quicksilver,  melted  together  by  a  very 
gentle  heat  Let  a  drachm  of  the  latter  be  rubbed  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  or  into  the  f  orepart  of  the  legs  of  the  patient,  every  other 
night;  meaiiwhile,  if  he  is  plethoric,  bleed.  Vomit  with  a  dose  of  threa 
to  six  grains  of  vitriolated  quicksilver,  and  every  night  at  bed-time  give 
the  followmg  medicine:  Camphor  five  grains,  purified  opium  and  vitrio- 
lated quicksilver  of  each  one  grain'  and  a  half,  tartarized  antimony  Jialf 
a  grain,  couser^'e  of  roses  enough  to  form  these  into  a  bolus.  To  pro- 
mote perspiration,  let  him  take  from  time  to  time,  during  the  night,  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  following  sudorific :  Camphorated  mixture  eight 
ouuces,  water  of  acetated  ammonia  four  ounces.  Twice  or  thrice  a-day 
for  many  weeks  he  may  take  powder  of  Virginian  snake-root  twenty 
grains,  cinchona  half  a  drachm,  ginger  six  grains;  mix,  and  take  it  with 
a  glass  of  generous  wine. 

Camphor  may  also  be  given  in  the  following  manner :  Take  purified 
nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-root  two  drachms,  camphor  one 
drachm:  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  divide  them  into  ten  doees; 
one  of  them  to  be  taken  daily,  or  oftener.  The  following  is  likewise  a 
good  antispasmodic  medicine :  Take  of  Virginian  snake-root  in  powder 
half  a  drachm,  gum  asafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphor  seven  grains ; 
make  these  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  syrup  of  saffron :  to  be  taken  as 
above. 

Good  vinegar,  which  is  employed  as  an  useful  addition  to  drink  in  in- 
flammatory fevers  (in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quart),  as  a 
medicine  in  putrid  diseases,  and  to  crrrect  the  effects  of  narcotic  poi- 
sons, is  likewise  in  this  case  of  considerable  .service,  and  should  be  taken 
freely  either  in  the  patient's  food  or  drink. 

During  the  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient  must  keep 
within  doors,  aud  take  nothing  oold. 

X 
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This  course  having  been  persisted  in  for  three  or  four  weeks,  he  must 
take  a  saline  cathartic  or  two,  and  wait  a  few  days  till  tlie  effect  of  the 
mercury  is  gone  otF.  He  should  then  bathe  in  the  sea  or  in  a  cold  i)ath 
every  morning  for  a  week  or  ten  days:  both  the  bathing,  and  the  use  of 
the  powder  of  cinchona  with  snake-root,  and  ginger,  should  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  previously  to  the  next  full  and  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  for  at  least  three  months.  If  he  feel  chilly  or  cold  for  a  long  time 
after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  let  him  take  tlie  powders  last  men- 
tioned with  a  glass  of  wine;  or  he  may  have  a  tepid  b?*'..,  or  the  water  a 
little  warmed  and  less  heated  each  time,  till  by  degrees  the  cold  bath  ex- 
cite a  pleasing  and  healthful  glow. 

A  proper  regimen  must  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  course. 
The  patient  should  abstain  from  all  salted  and  high-seasonod  provisions. 
He  must  avoid  strong  liquors,  asd  live  mostly  upon  a  light  and  rather 
spare  diet.  His  mind  should  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible; 
and  all  excessive  heat  and  violent  passions  avoided  with  the  utmost  care. 

Besides  excision,  or  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part  by  the  knife,  pre- 
vention may  also  be  attempted  by  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  burning  with 
gunpowder  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  the  action  of  fire  being  one 
of  tlie  most  powerful  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  since 
most  of  the  preventional  means  hitherto  made  use  of  to  obviate  the  most 
dangerous  and  too  often  fatal  eflfects  of  this  destructive  poison  sometimes 
fail,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  one,  that,  if  resorted  to  immediately, 
or  in  a  few  hours  after  the  bite,  if  the  wound  has  only  been  well  washed 
with  tepid  salt  water,  will  we  doubt  not  secure  the  patient  from  the 
dreadful  effects  of  being  bitten  by  a  mad  animal. 

Cauterize  or  burn  the  part  above  the  bite;  and  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
wire,  knitting  needle,  or  the  prong  of  a  fork,  or  any  other  instrument  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  the  dogs  tooth,  cauterize  the  wound  to  the  bottom; 
dress  and  promote  a  discharge  for  a  month  by  the  mercurialized  vesica- 
tory above-mentioned;  then  heal  the  sore  in  the  common  way.  Cruel 
as  this  operation  may  appear,  the  pain  is  momentary,  and  easier  to  the 
patient  than  by  removing  the  part  with  a  knife,  or  destroying  it  by 
caustics;  and  he  may  resort  to  sea-bathing,  or  any  other  means  that  may 
satisfy  his  own  mind  or  those  of  his  friends. 

In  a  neglected  case,  or  where  the  means  to  prevent  the  mischief  are 
unsuccessfully  employed,  the  virus  of  the  mad  animal  absorbed  into  the 
system  may  lurk  inactive  in  the  constitution  for  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or 
forty  days.  It  is  observed  to  exert  its  influence  the  sooner  in  proportion 
as  the  bite  is  nearer  to  glandular  parts,  especially  to  those  of  the  upper 
part  pf  the  throat  and  mouth,  called  salival.  Should  the  wound  have 
been  healed,  it  begins  to  be  affected  with  pain,  swells,  inflames,  and 
discharges  a  thin,  sharp  fluid :  this  pain  is  considered  a  primary,  invaria- 
ble mark  of  beginning  hydrophobia.  The  patient  becomes  dull,  languid, 
and  restless,  having  frightful  dreams:  suddenly  the  pains,  for  the  most 
part,  shoot  from  the  place  where  the  skin  was  lacerated  all  along  up  to 
the  throat,  where  it  causes  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  generally  a  total 
inability  of  swallowing  liquids.  Instances  have  occurred  where  the  siglit, 
nay,  even  the  noise  of  falling  water  created  the  most  violent  agitations, 
and  could  not  be  borne. 

These  spasmodic  affections  of  the  throat,  in  the  coujse  of  the  disease, 
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gradually  diffuse  themselves  over  the  whole  muscular  system,  similar  (u 
what  happens  in  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw,  which  disorder  is  principally 
and  primarily  nervous.  Flying  pains,  tightness  and  oppression  of  the 
pnvcordia,  is  one  of  the  constant  symptoms  of  tiiis  disorder;  nor  is  it 
'uncommon  to  observe,  in  strong  constitutions,  a  priapism,  or  even  a 
.'ustt  ul  appetite  exerting  itself  with  some  degree  of  violence.  The  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  rough,  the  voice  hoarse,  the  thirst  considerable ;  yet 
they  cannot  drink:  they  vomit  a  bilious  matter;  they  dislike  to  see  a 
dog  come  into  the  room,  or  any  person  in  scarlet  apparel.  A  fever  with 
great  heat  comes  on;  they  start,  rage,  and  foam  at  the  mouth;  tlieir 
pulse  sinks,  their  breath  fails;  cold  clammy  sweats,  convulsions,  and 
death,  terminate  the  misery  of  the  wretched  sufferer. 

The  indications  of  cure  are  to  take  off  the  spasmodic  symptoms,  and 
to  throw  the  insidious  poison  out  of  the  habit :  this  is  to  be  attempted 
by  a  low  diet;  by  bleeding  freely;  by  vomiting  with  the  vitriolated 
qiiicksilver;  by  rubbing  in  the  ointment  of  quicksilver  not  only  near  the 
};iace  where  the  bile  was  received,  but  along  the  spine  of  the  back;  by 
t!ie  use  of  the  warm  bath  ;  by  oil  thrown  into  the  body  by  frictions  fre- 
quently repeated ;  by  the  mouth,  as  often  and  as  much  as  can  be  got 
liown,  and  injected  by  the  anus  in  the  form  of  a  lavement;  in  fine,  by 
speedily  exciting  a  salivation  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  pre- 
parations of  quicksilver,  of  which  the  vitriolated,  for  internal  use,  ha/ 
It  these  cases  been  deemed  the  most  useful.  Take  solid  opium  and 
ritriolated  quicksilver  of  each  one  grain  and  a  half  to  two  grains,  cam 
phor  three,  tartarized  antimony  half  a  grain ;  let  them  be  well  rubbed 
together  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  with  conserve  of  roses  from  a  bolus,  to 
be  gi^-en  at  bed-time.  This  (if  the  patient  can  take  any  liquid),  mixed 
with  large  doses  of  the  acetated  water  of  ammonia  (Mindererus's  spirit), 
will  act  as  dfi  aaodyne,  sedative,  and  sudorific.  A  bolus  formed  of  musk 
fifteen  grains,  red  sulphurated  quicksilver  one  scruple,  may  be  given 
every  six  hours.  Every  morning  let  him  have  a  bolus  formed  of  musk 
and  Russian  castor  of  each  twelve  grains,  vitriolated  quicksilver  two 
grains,  conserve  enough  to  mix  them.  The  camphorated  mixture  with 
the  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  and  wine  also,  should  be  taken  freely, 
provided  the  aversion  to  liquids  is  not  so  strong  as  to  render  the  exhibi- 
tion of  them  impsacticable.  In  this  case,  wine  and  vinegar  should  be 
injected  up  the  rectum,  and,  when  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing light  and  nutritive  food,  glysters  of  animal  broths  must  be  inject- 
ed, and  sponges  moistened  with  tbem  may  be  appliea  to  iJie  region  of 
Ihe  stomach.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  so  confined  by 
beans  of  a  strait  waistcoat,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  doing  injury 
j<j  himself  or  his  attendants. 

To  assuage  his  thirst,  wine  and  water,  or  negus  well  acidulated  with 
vegetable  acid,  may  be  poured  down  his  throat  from  the  spout  of  a  tea 
pot;  but  if  his  aversion  to  liquids  is  insurmountable,  a  sponge  dipt  in 
hot  vinegar  may  be  kept  constantly  to  his  mouth  and  nostrels. 

Topical  applications  must  not  be  neglected:  after  a  dozen  leeches 
nave  been  applied  to  the  throat,  place  on  it  a  piece  of  thin  flannel 
moistened  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  the  following  anodyne  liniment: 
Compound  soap  liniment  three  ounces,  powdered  opium  two  drachms, 
mixed  with  a  very  gentle  hont.  Or,  after  rubbing  in  this  liniment,  cover 
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the  throat  and  neck  from  car  to  ear  with  a  cerate  formed  of  asafcttidaj 
camphor,  galbaiium,  crude  opium,  and  rectified  oil  of  anibcr,  cacli  one 
drachm;  beat  them  into  a  mass,  and  add  of  the  wealter  ointment  of 
quicksilver  enouijh  to  make  a  cerate. 

The  whole  Hmb  which  contains  ihc  wo\nid  should  frequently  oe 
rubbed  with  oil,  and  wrapped  up  in  an  oily  ilannel.  If  he  is  costive, 
give  him  oil  by  the  moutii,  or  relieve  him  by  an  oily  lavement.  Oil 
'  siiould  not  only  be  administered  internally,  but  a  tepid  bath  of  oil,  or 
frictions  with  it,  cannot  here  be  too  frequently  used.  This  disease  is 
sometimes  succeeded  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  in  which  case  we  may 
have  recourse  to  copious  bleedings. 

In  Germany,  the  powdered  root  of  deadly  night-shade  has  been  given 
every  second  morning,  to  children  in  doses  from  one  to  five  grai.'.s,  and. 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  adults  :  this  is  reported  to  have  proved  infallible 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  malady. 

Should  the  patient  happily  be  recovered  by  having  gone  through  the 
proper  course  of  the  remedies  herein  advised,  then  cold  or  sea  bathing , 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  with  the  use  of  the  tonic  and 
stimulant  powders  of  cinchona,  snake-root,  &c.  and  wine,  may  doubtless 
give  strength  and  vigor  to  the  system  debilitated  by  evacuauts  and  seda- 
tives. 

The  notion  that  this  disease  could  not  be  cured,  has  been  productive 
of  horrid  consequences.  It  was  usual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
persons  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  tl-em  to  death,  or  to  suffocate  tlicm  between 
mattresses  or  feather-beds:  this  conduct  merits  the  severest  punishment. 
All  persons  who  aid  or  assist  in  wilfully  causing  the  death  of  a  person 
labouring  under  hydrophobia,  as  in  other  cases,  are  liable  to  be  indicted, 
tried,  and  executed  for  murder. 

The  next  poisonous  animal  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  VIPLII. 
The  grease  of  this  animal' rubbed  into  the  wound  is  said  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  should 
not  think  it  sufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  surely 
be  more  safe  to  have  the  wound  well  sucked,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  warm  salid  oil.  A  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  salid 
oil,  should  likewise  ht  applied  to  the  wound ;  and  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  the  vinegar-whev,  or  water-grucl  with  vinegar  in  it,  to 
make  him  sweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  which  can  be 
used  in  any  kind  of  poison,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  11  the 
patient  be  sick,  lie  may  take  a  vomit.  This  course  will  be  suthcienl  to 
ture  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poisonous  animals  of  this  country. 

The  practice  of  sucking  out  poisons  is  very  ancient;  and  indeed  no- 
thing can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this  » 
the  most  likely  way  of  extracting  the  poison.  There  can  be  no  dangei 
in  performing  this  office;  it  may  .safely  be  done  even  in  the  case  ot  tlrt 
bite  of  a  mad-dog,  as  the  poison  does  no  harm  unless  it  be  taken  into 
the  body  by  a  wound.  The  person  who  sucks  the  wound  ought  however 
to  wash  his  mouth  frequently  with  salad-oil,  which  will  secure  bun  from 
even  the  least  inconveniency.  The  PSYLLI  in  Africa,  and  the  MARSI 
in  Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals  by  sucknig 
the  wound  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  practic* 
iliee  samo  at  this  day- 
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^Viili  regaril  to  poisonous  insects,  as  the  bee,  the  wusp,  the  lioi  nef,  it  c. 
tiieir  stings  are  sehloni  attendecl  uilii  danger,  unless  when  a  person  hap 
jicHS  to  be  stung  by  a  great  number  of  them  at  tlie  same  time;  in  wnich 
case  something  should  be  done  to  ai»ute  the  innaunnaliou  and  swellint? 
Some,  for  this  purpose,  apply  honey,  oil,  and  volatile  liquor  or  hartshorn- 
others  lay  pounded  parsley  to  the  part. 

A  mixture  oi  vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  likewise  recommended ; 
but  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  salad-oil  succeeds  very  well.  Indccii, 
when  the  stings  are  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  he  must  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to 
the  part,  but  should  likewise  be  bled,  and  take  some  cooling  medicines, 
as  nitre  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  should  drink  plentifully  of  diluting 
litpiors. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  this  island  to  have  very  few  poisonous  animals, 
and  those  which  we  have  are  by  no  means  of  the  most  virulent  kind. 
We  cannot  however  make  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  poisonous 
vegetables.  These  abound  every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the 
ignorant  and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  carelessness. 
Childien  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  against  eating  any  kind  of  fruit, 
roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  ziot  know  ;  and  all  poisonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  access,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  destroyed. 

Seldom  a  year  passes  but  we  have  accounts  of  several  persons  poisoned 
by  eating  hemlock  roots  instead  of  parsneps,  or  some  kind  of  fungus 
which  they  had  gathered  for  mushrooms.  These  examples  ought  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  with  respect  to  the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter 
entirely  out  of  use.  Mushrooms  may  be  a  delicate  dish,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  persons  who  do  not 
know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a  mush- 
room which  has  that  appearance.  ' 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  counti  y- 
men  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effectual  remedy  is  now  said  to  be  found 
lor  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake. — ^The  prescription  is  as  follows :  Take 
of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  summer,  roots  and  branches  , 
together,  a  sufficient  quantity;  bruise  them  in  a  mortar,  and  squeeze  out 
tlie  juice,  of  which  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  one  large  spoonful:  if  tlie 
l)atient  be  swelled,  you  must  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  generally 
w  ill  cure ;  but,  if  he  iirds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  sj)oonful,  w  hich  never  fails,— If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  must 
be  moistened  with  a  little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a  leaf 
of  good  tobacco  moistened  with  rum. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  in  nature  specific  remedies  for  every  kind 
of  poison ;  but  as  we  have  very  little  faith  in  any  of  those  which  have 
yet  been  pretended  to  be  discovered,  we  shall  beg  leave  again  to  recom- 
mend the  most  strict  attention  to  the  following  rules,  viz.  That  when 
any  poisonous  substance  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  ought  as 
90on  as  possible,  to  be  discharged  by  vomits,  clysters,  and  purges  ;  aiicl, 
when  poison  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a  wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
f*<,-lled  by  mctlicines  which  promote  the  different  secretions,  esj)eciallv 
those  of  sweat,  urine,  and  insensible  perspiration ;  to  which  may  be 
joined  antispasmodics,  or  such  medicines  as  take  off  tension  and  irrita- 
tion ;  the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  musk,  camphor,  and  asafcetida. 
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Hemlock,  henbane,  deadly  night-sliade,  monk's  hood,  and  some  other 
narcotic  vegetables,  under  proper  management,  become  excellent  remedies; 
bnt  they  are  verulent  poisons  :  their  exhibition  requires  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. When  they  are  taken  by  mistake,  or  in  an  excessive  dose,  excite 
vomiting  as  soon  as  possible  by  emetics ;  evacuate  the  bowels  by  purga- 
tives and  clysters,  and  give  largely  vinegar,  honey,  milk,  and  oil. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 
OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  the  venereal  disease  was  omitted. 
Hie  reasons  however  which  at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out  have 
upon  more  mature  consideration  vanished.  Bad  consequences,  no  doubt, 
may  arise  from  ignorant  persons  tampering  witli  medicine  in  this  dis- 
order ;  but  the  danger  from  that  quarter  seems  to  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  great  and  solid  advantages  which  must  arise  to  the  patient  from 
an  early  knowledge  of  his  case,  and  an  attention  to  a  plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  disease,  will  be  sure  to  render  it  more 
mild,  and  less  hurtful  to  the  constitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  persons  who  contract  thi- 
disease,  that  it  lies  under  a  sort  of  disgrace.  This  renders  disguise  ne 
cessary,  and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  disorder  altogether,  o; 
apply  to  those  who  promise  a  sudden  and  secret  cure,  but  who  in  fact 
only  remove  the  symptoms  for  a  time,  while  they  fix  the  disease  deeper 
in  tlie  habit.  By  this  means  a  slight  infection,  which  might  have  been 
easily  removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obstinate  and  sometimes  incur- 
able malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumstance  attending  this  disease  is,  that  it 
assumes  a  variety  of  different  shapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be 
called  an  assemblage  of  diseases,  than  a  single  one.  No  two  diseases 
can  require  a  more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this  does  in  its 
difi"erent  stages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trusting  to  any  particular 
nostrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  nostrums  however  are  generally  admi- 
nistered in  the  same  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  kast 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
degree  of  infection,  and  a  tliousand  other  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Though  the  venereal  disease  is  generally  the  fruit  of  unlawful  em- 
braces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilt)'. 
Infants,'  nurses,  midwives,  and  married  women  whose  husbands  lead  dis- 
solute lives,  are  often  affected  with  it,  and  frequently  lose  their  lives  by 
not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  conditions 
of  such  persons  will  certainly  plead  our  excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  iieces- 
sary,  for  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  disease. 
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To  inuuierate  all  its  tlifl'ereut  symptoms,  however,  aud  to  trace  lliis 
disL-ase  uiiinitely  through  its  various  stages,  would  require  a  much  U'ger 
spate  thau  falls  to  this  part  of  my  subject ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  mv 
observations  chiefly  to  circumstances  of  importance,  omitting  such  as 
are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  seldom. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  discharge  of  Infectious  mat- 
ter from  the  parts  of  generation  of  either  sex.  It  generally  makes  its 
appearance  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection  has  been  received; 
sometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not 
before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  discharge  the  pa- 
tient feels  an  itching,  with  a  small  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  After- 
wards a  thin  glary  matter  begins  to  distil  from  the  urinary  passage,  which 
stains  the  linen,  aud  occasions  a  small  degree  of  titillation,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  making  water;  this  gradually  increasing,  arises  at  length 
to  a  degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urinary  passage,  where  a  slight  degree  of  redness  and  in- 
flammation likewise  begins  to  appear. 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  the  urine,  and  running,  - 
mcrease,  while  fiesh  symptoms  daily  ensue.  In  men,  the  erections  be- 
come painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent  and  lasting  than 
when  natural.  This  symptom  is  most  troublesome  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed.  The  pain,  which  was  at  first  only  perceived  towards  the 
extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  passage,  and  is  most 
intense  just  after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  running 
gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  seed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  mucus. 

When  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the  symptoms  are  more 
intense;  the  heat  of  urine  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making 
water;  and  though  he  feels  a  constant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is 
rendered  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  often  only  by  drops :  the  in- 
voluntary erections  now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent ;  there 
is  also  a  paui,  heat,  and  sense  of  fulness  about  the  seat,  and  the  running 
is  plentiful  and  sharp,  of  a  brown,  greenish,  aud  sometimes  of  a  bloody 
colour. 

By  a  proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  gradually  abates; 
the  heat  of  urine  goes  ofi" ;  the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the 
heat  and  pain  about  the  seat,  become  easier ;  the  running  also  gradually 
decreases,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  last  it  entirely  disappears. 

By  attending  to  these  symptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may  be  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  disease.  There  are  however  some  few  dis- 
orders for  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  and  the  flour  albus  or  whites  in  women.  But  in  the  former 
of  these  the  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or  Avhen  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder  is  open ;  whereas  in  a  gonorrhoea  the  discharge 
is  constant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  must  be 
known  chi'-fly  from  its  effects,  as  pain,  and  its  power  to  communicate 
the  infection. 

REGIMEN."  When  a  person  has  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has 
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caught  the  venereal  infection,  he  ought  most  strictly  to  obseive  a  cooling 
regimen,  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  as  wines,  spiritous 
licpiors,  rich  sauces,  spicics,  salted,  high-seasoned  and  smoke-dried  pro- 
visions, &c.  as  also  all  aromatic  and  stimulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  shallot,  nutmeg,  mustard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  such  like. 
His  food  ought  chiefly  to  consist  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  <fec.  His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  milk  and 
water,  decoctions  of  marsh  mallows  and  liquorice,  linseed-tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  these  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercise  of  all 
kinds,  especially  riding  on  horseback,  and  venereal  pleasures,  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  patient  must  beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation 
is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE.  A  virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot  always  be  cured 

speedily  and  effectually  at  the  same  time.  It  will  often  continue  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  five  or  six,  even  where  the  treatment 
has  been  very  proper. 

Sometimes  a  slight  infection  may  be  carried  off  in  a  few  days  by  bath- 
ing the  parts  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a  little  sweet  oil  or  linseed-tea  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
Should  these  not  succeed  in  carrying  off  the  infection,  they  mil  at  least 
have  a  tendency  to  lessen  its  virulence. 

To  effect  a  cure,  however,  astringent  injections  will  generally  be  found 
necessary.  These  may  be  various  ways  prepared,  but  I  think  those 
made  with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  most  safe  and  efficacious.  They 
can  be  made  stronger  or  weaker  as  circumstances  may  require;  but  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increase  their  power  if  necessary. 
I  generally  order  a  drachm  of  white  vitriol  to  be  dissolved  in  eight  or 
nine  ounces  of  common  or  rose  water,  and  an  ordinary  syringe  full  of 
it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  this  quantity  does  not 
perform  a  cure,  it  may  be  repeated,  aad  the  dose  increased. 

A  gonorrhoea  bars  actually  been  cured  by  an  injection  of  green-tea. 

Whether  injections  be  used  or  not,  cooling  purges  are  always  proper 
in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  strong  or  drastic 
kind.  Whatever  raises' a  violent  commotion  in  the  body  increases  the 
danger,  and  twids  to  drive  the  disease  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring 
two°or  three  stools  every  second  or  third  day  for  the  first  fortnight,  and 
the  same  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  second,  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  diminish  the 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  consistence.  It  gradually  becomes 
more  white  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates. 

If  the  patient  can  swallow  a  solution  of  vitriolated  magnesia  and 
manna,  he  may  take  six  drachms,  or,  if  his  constitution  requires  it,  an 
ounce  of  the  former,  with  half  an  ouuce  of  the  latter.  These  may  be 
dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  boiUng  water,  whey  or  thin  water-gruel, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infusion  of  senna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infused 
all  night  in  an  English  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infusion  may  be 
strained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  salts  dissolved 
in  it.    A  tea-cupful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  every  halt  hour  till 
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it  operates.  We  have  ordered  the  salts  to  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  because  it  renders  their  ojicration  more  mild. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  answer  very 
well.  Take  of  the  electuary  of  scuaa  four  ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two 
ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms,  rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much 
of  the  syrup  of  roses  as  will  serve  to  make  the  whole  into  a  soft  electuary. 
Two  or  three  tcu-spooniuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient  chooses  to 
t;ike  a  purge. 

The  doses  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ac^ 
cording  as  the  patient  finds  it  necessary. 

When  the  inflammatory  symptouia  ian  high,  bleeding  is  always 
cessary  at  the  beginning.    This  operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflamma 
tions,  must  be  repeated  according  to  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  are  likewise  proper  in 
this  stage  of  the  disorder.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's 
drink.  If  these  should  make  him  pass  his  urine  so  often  as  to  become 
troublesome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  less  frequently,  or  leav 
out  the  nitre  altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream 
of  tartar.  These  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a  tea-spoonful  taken  in 
a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink  four  or  five  times  a-day.  I  have  generally 
found  this  answer  extremely  well  both  as  a  diuretic,  and  for  keeping  th 
body  gently  open.  . 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  seated  high,  towards  the  neck  o. 
'he  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyster 
which,  besides  the  benefit  of  procuring  stools,  will  serve  as  a  fomentation 
to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied  to  the  parts, 
are  of  great  service.  They  may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linseed,  or  of 
wheat  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter  or  sweet  oil.  When 
poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  cloths  v/rung  out  of  warm  water 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I  have 
often  known  the  most  excruciating  pains,  during  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  these  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  oflf  inflammation  in  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels than  a  proper  truss  for  the  scrotum.  It  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as 
to  support  the  testicles,  and  should  be  worn  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  till  it  has  ceased  some  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  sometimes  remove  the  gonorrhoea  so  quicklj-, 
tJiat  the  person  will  be  in  doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  tha*. 
disease.  This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a  turn  to  be  often  expected. 
It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abate- 
ment or  remission  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  so  far  as  to  make  it 
safe  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  antidote,  mercury ;  yet  mercury  is 
often  not  at  all  necessary  in  a  gonorrhoea ;  and  when  taken  too  early,  it 
may  do  mischief. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other  things  reconi- 
inciider!  as  above   iiavf  cased  the  pain,  softeued  the  pulse,  relieved  the 
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neat  of  urine,  and  rendered  tlie  involuntary  erections  less  frequent,  the 
patient  may  begin  to  use  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  least  disagreeable 
to  iiim. 

If  he  take  the  common  quicksilver  pill,  two  at  night  and  one  in  tht 
morning  will  be  a  sutficient  dose  at  first.  Should  they  affect  the  mouth 
too  much,  the  dose  must  be  lessened  ;  if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  five  or  six  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought  prefera- 
ble, two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  of  the  con 
serve  of  hii)s  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased 
to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the  most  common  preparations  of  mer 
cury  now  in  use  is  the  murialcd  quicksilver.  This  may  be  taken  in  tlie. 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I 
have  always  found  it  one  of  the  most  safe  and  efficacious  medicines  when 
properly  used. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day  or  every  other 
day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken 
in  such  quantity  as  to  raise  a  salivation,  unless  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
The  disease  may  be  more  safely,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a  saliva- 
tion as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  so 
successful  in  carrying  off  the  disease,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the 
body,  and  is  discharged  gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by  the  mercury, 
he  must  take  an  infusion  of  senna  or  some  other  purgative,  and  drink 
freely  of  water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody  stools,  which  are  very  apt  to 
happen  should  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been 
duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to 
gripe  or  purge,  tliese  disagreeable  consequences  may  be  prevented  by 
taking  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples  of  the 
syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  the  confection  of  catechu. 

To  prevent  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  the  mercury's  affecting 
the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a  salivation,  it  may  be  combined 
with  purgatives.  With  this  view  the  laxative  quicksilver  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  usual  dose  of  which  is  half  a  drachm,  or  three  pills,  night 
and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day ;  but  the  safer  way  is  for 
tlie  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increasing 
the  dose. 

To  such  persons  as  can  neither  swallow  a  bolus  nor  a  pill,  mercury 
may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  as  it  can  be  suspended  even  in  a  watery 
vehicle,  ^by  means  of  gum-arabic ;  which  not  only  serves  this  purpose, 
but  likewise  prevents  the  mercury  from  affecting  the  month,  and  renders 
it  in  manv  respects  a  better  medicine. 

Take  quicksilver  one  drachm,  gum  arable  reduced  to  a  mucilage  two 
drachms  ;  let  the  quiclisilver  be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage,  in  a  marble 
mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely  disappear;  afterwards  add 
gradually,  still  continuing  the  trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balsamic 
syrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon  water.  Two  tabie-spooniuls 
of  this  solution  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
best  form  in  which  quicksilver  can  be  exhibited  forthecureof  agonorrhosa. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  those  who  cannot  be  brought  to  fake 
the  preparations  of  quicksilver  inwardly,  and  likewise  for  persons  whose 
bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  external  application  of  li  wdl 
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answer  equally  well,  and  in  sonic  respects  better.  It  must  be  acknow 
leclged,  that  mercury  take«  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly 
weakens  and  disorders  the  bowels  ;  for  which  rcabon,  when  a  plentiful 
use  of  it  becomes  necessary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial 
pills.  The  coumiou  quicksilver  or  blue  ointment  will  answer  very  well. 
Of  that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog's 
lard  and  quicksilver,  about  a  drachm  may  be  used  at  a  time.  The  best 
time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  most  proper  place  the  inner 
side  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  should  stand  before  the  fire  when  he 
rubs,  and  should  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  skin  at  the  time  he  is 
using  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a  weaker  or  stronger  kind  be  used, 
the  quantity  must  be  increased  or  dimiuished  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  use  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation  of  genital  parts, 
together  with  the  heat  and  feverishness,  should  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
should  grow  sore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  oflfensive,  a 
dose  or  two  of  vitriolated  uatron,  or  some  other  cooling  purge,  may  be 
taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a  few  days.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  signs  of  spitting  are  gone  oft',  if  the  viruleucy  be  not  quite  cor- 
rected, the  ointment  must  be  repeated,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  and  at 
'ouger  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  administered,  its 
use  may  be  persisted  in  as  long  as  any  viruleucy  is  suspected  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  disorder, 
though  so  strict  a  regimen  is  not  necessary  as  in  the  first  or  inflammatory 
state,  yet  intemperance  of  every  kind  must  be  avoided.  The  food  must 
be  light,  plain,  and  of  easy  digestion ;  and  the  greatest  indulgence  that 
may  be  allowed  with  respect  to  drink  is,  a  little  wine  diluted  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every 
shape.  I  have  often  known  the  inflammatory  symptoms  renewed  and 
heightened,  the  running  increased,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excessive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of  urine,  and  soreness 
of  the  genital  parts ;  when  the  quantity  of  running  is  considerably  les 
sened,  without  any  pain  or  swelling  in  the  groin  or  testicle  supervening , 
when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary  erections;  and,  lastly,  wheu 
the  running  becomes  pale,  whitish,  thick,  void  of  ill  smell,  and  tenaceous 
or  ropy  ;  when  all  or  most  of  these  symptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is 
arrived  at  its  last  stage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a 
gleet  with  astringent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A  GONOEEH<EA  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly  treated,  often 
ends  in  a  gleet,  which  may  either  proceed  from  a  relaxation,  or  from 
some  remains  of  the  disease.  It  is  however  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  cure  of  the  gleet  to  know  from  which  of  these  causes  it  proceeds. 
When  the  discharge  proves  very  obstinate,  and  receives  little  or  no 
check  from  astringent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  latter;  but  if  the  drain  is  inconstant,  and  is  chiefly  observ- 
able when  the  patient  is  stiinulaled  by  lascivious  ideas,  or  upon  straining 
to  go  to  stool,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
relaxation. 
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Inthecure  of  a  gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the  principal  design  is 
to  brace  and  restore  a  proper  degree  of  tention  to  the  debilitated  and  re- 
laxed vessels.  For  this  purpose,  besides  the  medicines  recommended  in 
the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have  recourse  to  stronger  and  more 
powerful  astringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentii, 
bistort,  baldustines,  tincture  of  gum-kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  i)e 
rendered  more  astringent  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  alum,  or  in 
creasing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  iar  as  the  parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

Cinchona  may  be  combined  with  other  astringents,  and  prepared 
in  tiie  following  manner  :  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruised  six  drachms  of 
fresh  galls  bruised  two  drachms  ;  boil  them  in  a  pound  and  a  half  v.{ 
water  to  a  pound :  to  the  strained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  simple 
tincture  of  the  bark.  A  small  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol. 

The  last  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  in  this  case  is  the  cold  bath, 
tnan  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  powerful  bracer  in  the  wliole 
compass  of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  species  uf 
gleet,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  which 
renders  the  use  of  it  unsafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  llie  cold 
bath  are  a  full  habit,  and  an  unsound  state  of  the  viscera.  The  danger 
from  the  former  may  always  be  lessened,  if  not  removed  by  purging  and 
bleeding:  but  the  latter  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  external  vessels,  by 
throwing  the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  pai  ts,  are  apt 
to  occasion  ruptures  of  the  vessels,  or  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  dis- 
eased organs.  But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the  putient 
ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every  morning  fasting,  for  three  or 
four  weeks  togethei.  He  should  not  however  stay  long  in  water,  and 
should  take  care  to  have  his  skin  dried  as  soon  as  he  comes  out.  ^ 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  was  mentioned  ui  tlio 
last  stage  of  the  gonorrhoea :  the  diet  must  be  drying  and  astringent, 
and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Bristol  waters,  with  which  a  little  claret 
or  red  wine  may  sometimes  be  mixed.  Any  person  may  now  afford  to 
drink  these  waters,  as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almost  no 
expence,  by  a  mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  yield  to  these  mcdi 
cines,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.    In  this 
case  recourse  must  be  had  to  mercury,  and  such  medicines  as  tend  to 
correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may  be  affected, 
as  the  decoction  of  China,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  says,  he  has  seen  many  obstinate  gleets,  of  two,  three,  or 
four  years  standing,  effectually  cured  by  a  mercurial  inunction,  when 
almost  every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman. seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion :  but  says,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury 
succeed  best  in  this  case  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  as;- 
glutinating  medicines.  For  which  reason  the  Doctor  recommends  pills 
made  of  calomel  and  Venice  turpentine,  and  desires  that  their  use  may 
be  accompanied  with  a  decoction  of  gusiacum  or  sarsaparilla. 

Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  half 
an  ounce,  calomel  half  a  drachm.    Let  these  be  mixed  and  formed  inl^ 
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sixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  six  !uay  be  taken  night  and  morning.  W, 
during  the  use  ofthe-e  pills,  tlie  mouth  should  grow  sore,  or  the  breath 
become  otFensive,  they  must  be  discontinued  till  these  symptoms  disa[>- 
pcar. 

The  last  kind  of  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  for  the  cure  of  ulcers 
in  the  uriuary  passage,  are  the  suppurating  candles  or  bougies:  as  these 
are  prepared  \arious  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made, 
it  is  ueedless  to  spend  "time  in  eiuimerating  the  different  ingredients  of 
wliich  they  are  composed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them. 
Before  a  bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it  siiould  be 
smeared  all  over  with  sweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  stimulating  too  sud- 
denly :  it  may  be  suffered  to  continue  in  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  hours, 
according  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obstinate  ulcers  are  not  only  often 
healed,  but  tumors  and  excrescences  in  the  urinary  passages  taken  away, 
and  an  obstruction  of  urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obstinate 
gleets  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 


The  swelled  testicle  may  either  proceed  from  infection  lately  con- 
tracted, or  from  the  venereal  poison  lurking  in  the  body ;  the  latter  in- 
deed is  not  very  common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  a  gonorrhoea,  particularly  when  the  running  is 
unseasonably  checked  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  strong  drastic  purges,  vio- 
lent exercise,  the  too  early  use  of  astringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  stage  bleeding  is  necessary,  which  must  be  re- 
peated accordijig  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms:  leeches  are  often  ap- 
plied to  inflamed  testicles  with  happy  effects.  Scarifications  in  some 
cases  are  preferred  to  leeches,  as  the  relief  afforded  by  the  latter  is  often 
transitory.  The  food  must  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  High-sea- 
soned food,  flesh,  wines,  and  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  singular  service.  Poultices  of  bread  and 
milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter  or  oil ;  cataplasms  formed  of  hog's  lard 
and  leeks  cut  small,  of  each  six  ounces,  simmered  over  a  slow  fire,  strain- 
ed, and  applied,  are  likewise  very  proper,  and  ought  constantly  to  be  ap- 
plied when  the  patient  is  in  bed  :  when  he  is  up,  the  testicles  should  be 
kept  warm,  and  supported  by  a  bag  or  truss,  which  may  easily  be  con- 
trived in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  testicle  from 
having  any  effect. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  testicle  by  the  cooling 
regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended  according  to  circumstances,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  lead  the  patient  through  such  a  complete  antivene- 
real  course  as  shall  ensure  him  against  any  future  uneasiness.  For  tliis 
purpose,  besides  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  tlie  thighs  as  directed 
in  the  gonorrhoia,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  if  necessary,  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  suspending  the  testicle,  all  the  while  vrith  a  bag  or 
truss,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with  strong  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla. 

When  these  means  do  not  succeed,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a 
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scropluilous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of  whicli  may  support  a  schirrous 
induration,  after  the  venereal  poison  is  corrected,  the  parts  should  he 
fomented  daily  with  a  decoction  of  hemlock,  the  bruised  leaves  of  which 
may  likewise  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  extract  (made  into  pills, 
and  taken  in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer)  at  the  same 
time  taken  inwardly.  Tiiis  practice  is  strongly  reconunended  by  Dr. 
Storck  in  schirrous  cancerous  cases ;  and  Mr.  Fordyce  assures  us,  that 
by  this  method  he  has  cured  diseased  testicles  of  two  or  three  years 
standing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  schirnis  had  begun  to  be 
afFected"vvith  pricking  and  lancinating  pains. 

Hernia  humoralis,  or  swelled  testicle  arising  from  a  suppressed  go- 
norrhoja,  generally  disappears  when  a  bubo  arises  in  the  groin,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  suppuration. 


OF  BUBOES. 


Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumors  seated  in  the  groin  occasioned 
by  the  venereal  poison  lodged  in  this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ;  viz. 
such  as  proceed  from  a  recent  infection,  and  such  as  accompany  a  con- 
firmed lues.  ,  - 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  such  as  appear  soon  after  nupure 
coition  may  be  first  attempted  by  dispersion,  and,  if  that  should  not 
succeed  by  suppuration.  To  promote  the  dispersion  of  a  bubo,  the 
same  regimen  must  be  observed  as  was  directed  in  the  first  stage  of  a 
cronorrhffia  The  patient  must  likewise  be  bled,  and  take  some  cooling 
purges  as  the  decoction  of  tamarind  and  senna,  Glauber's  salts,  and  the 
like"  If  by  this  course  the  swelling  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms 
abate  we  may  safely  proceed  to  the  use  of  mercury,  which  must  be  ron, 
tinned  till  the  venereal  virns  is  quite  subdued.  For  tiie  d'spersion  of  a 
venereal  tumor  or  bubo,  leeches  applied  to  the  partafiected  will  be  found 
equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed  testicle,  and  the  part  may  be  fre- 
quentlv  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  hemlock  leaves,  which  may  also  be 
applied  as  a  discutient  cataplasm,  and  is  described  in  the  Appendix. 

But  if  the  bubo  should  from  the  beginning  be  attended  with  great 
heat  pain,  and  pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  its  suppuration. 
For  this  purpose  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  use  his  ordinary  diet,  and 
to  take  now  and  then  a  glass  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplasms,  consisting 
of  bread  and  milk  softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part ;  and,  in  cold  constitutions,  wlaere  the  tumor  advances  slowly 
white  lilv-roots  boiled,  or  sliced  onions  raw,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ointment  of  yellow  wax  (yellow  basilicon),  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumor  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its  conical  figure 
the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  a  fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  a  caustic  or  a  lancet,  and 
afterwards  dressed  with  digestive  ointment.  .  ,      ,    j-  a 

It  sometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can  neither  be  dispersed 
nor  brought  to  a  suppuration,  but  remam  hard  indolent  t»™or!- 
this  case  the  indurated  glands  must  be  consumed  bv  caushc:  if  they 
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should  become  schirious,  they  must  be  dissolved  by  the  application  of 
licuilock,  both  extorually  and  iuterually,  as  directed  in  the  suhinous 
testicle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Ch  J^NCBES  are  superficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers;  which  may  happen 
either  with  or  without  a  gonorrha'a.  They  are  '-ommonly  seated  about 
the  slans,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner:  First  a 
little  red  pimple  arises,  which  soon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled 
with  a  whitish  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This  |)imple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks:  afterwards  it  degenerates  into  an  obstinate 
ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  usually  covered  with  a  viscid  mucus,  and 
whose  ed^es  grailually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the  first 
appearance  resembles  a  simple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle;  which,  how- 
ever, if  the  cause  be  venereal,  soon  becomes  a  true  chancre. 

A  chancre  is  sometimes  a  primary  affection,  but  it  is  much  oftener 
symptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a  confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres 
discover  themselves  soon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  seated 
in  parts  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle  as  the  lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the 
glans,  penis  of  men,  &c. 

When  veaereal  ulcers  are  seated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  may  be  com- 
.uunicated  by  kissing.  I  have  seen  very  obstinate  venereal  ulcers  in  the 
lips,  which  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  were  communi- 
cated in  this  manner. 

Nurses  ought  to  beware  of  suckling  infected  children,  or  having  theit 
breasts  drawn  by  persons  tainted  with  the  venereal  disease.  This  cau- 
tien  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  nurses  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  great  towns. 

When  a  chancre  appears  soon  after  impure  coition,  its  treatment  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  must  ob- 
serve the  cooling  regimen,  lose  a  little  blood,  and  take  some  gentle  doses 
of  salts  and  manna.  The  parts  affected  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed 
or  rather  soaked  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be 
gieat,  an  emollient  poultice  of  cataplasm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This 
course  will  ia  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  abate  the  iuflammaticn,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  use  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied  with  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  nocturnal  pains,  scurvy,  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  other  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  seated 
in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned,  above,  tney  commonly  appear  upon  the 
private  parts,  or  ihe  inside  of  the  thigh.  They  are  also  less  pakiful,  but 
freriuently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure 
must  depend  upon  that  of»  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a  symptom, 
we  shall  take  no  furfrlier  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  a  con- 
firmed lues.  Chancres  should  be  frequently  washed  with  milk  and  water 
a  little  warm  ;  o°oe  or  twice  a-day,  a  little  calomel  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  them,  or  the  patient  may  apply  the  cerate  of  calomel,  inserted  in 
the  Appendix. 

Thus  we  have  related  most  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  or 
«ucceed  a  violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have  also  given  a  short  view'oJ 
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their  proper  treatment;  there  are  however,  several  others  vvhicli  soine- 
tirues  attend  this  disease,  as  a  strangury  or  obstruction  of  urine,  a 
phymosis,  paraphyniosis,  &c. 

A  strangury  may  be  occasioEu>4  either  by  a  spasmodic  constriction,  or 
an  inflammation  ol  tlie  urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder. 
In  the  former  case,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable 
ease  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a  sudden 
constriction  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  spurts,  sometimes  by 
drops  only.  When  the  strangury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the 
?  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  constant  heat  and  uneasiness  of  the  part, 
a  perpetual  desire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient  can  only  render  a  few 
drops,  and  a  troublesome  tenesmus,  or  constant  inclination  to  go  to 
stool. 

When  the  strangury  is  owing  to  spasm,  such  medicibes  as  tend  to 
dilute  and  blunt  the  salts  of  the  urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpose, 
besides  the  common  diluting  liquors,  soft  and  cooling  emulsions,  sweetened 
with  the  syrup  of  poppies,  may  be  usetl.  Should  these  not  have  the  de- 
sired eflfect,  bleeding  and  emollient  fomentations  will  be  necessary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  tli« 
neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  must  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  re- 
peated according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  strangury  still  continues,  soft  clysters,  with  a  proper  quantity  ot 
laudanum  in  them,  may  be  administered,  and  emollient  fomentations  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a  tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  English  pint  of 
which  six  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  these 
remedies  should  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a  total  suppression  of 
urine  should  come  on,  bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  set  ia 
a  warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  case  to  discon- 
tinue the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with  a  catheter;  but  as 
the  patient  is  seldora  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would  rather 
recommend  the  use  of  mild  bougies.  These  often  lubricate  the  passage, 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  discharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
stimulate  or  give  any  uneasiness,  they  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  phymosis  is  such  a  constriction  of  the  prepuce  over  the  glans  as 
hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards  ;  the  paraphymosis,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  such  a  construction  of  the  perpuce  behind  the  glans  as  hindeis 
it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  is  so  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  virulent  gonorrhoea  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In 
general,  bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations,  are 
sufficient.  Should  these  however  fail  of  removing  the  stricture,  and  the 
parts  be  threatened  with  a  mortification,  twenty  or  thirtv  grains  of  epe- 
cacuanna,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given  for  a  vomit,  and 
may  be  worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  symptoms  of  a  beginning  mor- 
tification appear.  When  thi*  is  the  case,  the  prepuce  must  be  scari- 
fied with  a  lancet,  and,  if  necessary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
strangulation,  and  set  the  imprisoned  glans  al  liberty.    We  shall  not 
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describe  the  manner  of  pcrformin":  tliis  operation,  hs  it  ouglit  always  to 
be  done  by  a  skilful  surgeon.  When  a  mortification  has  actually  taken 
place  it  will  be  ne(res?ary,  besides  performing  the  above  operations,  to 
tbmcnt  the  parts  frequenliv  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  camomile  flowers  and  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  giv«  the  patient  a  drachm 
of  the  bark  in  powdtr  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapism,  chordee,  and  otlier  distortions  of  the 
penis  their  treatment  is  no  way  diftcreut  from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea. 
When  they  prove  very  troublesome,  the  patient  may  take  a  few  drops  of 
laudajmm  at  night,  especially  after  the  operation  of  a  purgative  through 
tlie  day. 

OF  A  CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  those  affections  in  which  the  venereal 
poison  is  supposed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  whiclj 
It  was  received,  and  shall  next  take  a  view  of  the  lues  m  its  conhrmed 
state ;  that  is,  when  the  poison  is  actually  received  into  the  blood,  and, 
circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the  several 
secretionsraud  renders  the  whole  habit  tainted.  .  r 

The  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the  groin ;  pains  of 
the  head"' and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly  troublesome  in  the  night,  or 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ;  scabs  and  scurfs  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  on  the  head,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  resembling,  a 
honcvcomb;  corroding  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  tliroat,  from  whence  they  creep  gradually,  by 
the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  which  they  destroy;  ex- 
crescences or  exostoses  arise  ip  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their 
pon<^y  end  becomes  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  least  accident;  at  other 
times'" they  are  soft,  and  bend  like  wax ;  the  conglobate  glands  become 
hard  and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  and  mesentery, 
hard  moveable  tumors,  like  the  king's  evil ;  tumors  of  different  kinds  are 
•likewise  formed  in  tlie  lymphatic  vessels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves, 
as  the  gummata,  ganglia,  nodes,  tophs,  &c. ;  the  eyes  are  affected  with 
itching,  pain,  redness,  and  sometimes  with  total  bbndness,  and  the  ears 
with  a  'singing  noise,  pain,  and  deafness,  whilst  their  internal  substance 
is  exulferated  and  rendered  carious:  at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and 
natural  functions  are  depraved ;  the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid ;  the 
body  emaciated  and  unfit  lor  motion,  and  the  miserable  patient  falls 
into  an  atrophy  or  wasting  consumption.  , 

Women  have  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  sex;  as  cancers  of  the  breast; 
a  suppression  or  overflowing  of  the  menses  ;  the  whites  ;  hysteric  r. Sec- 
lions;  an  inflammation,  abscess,  schirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or  ulcer  of 
the  womb;  they  are  generally  either  barren  or  subject  to  abortion;  or, 
if  they  bring  children  into  the  world,  they  have  an  universal  erysipelas, 
are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  symptoms  attending  this  dreadful  disease  iii 
its  confirmed  state,  "indeed  they  are  seldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  person,  or  at  the  same  time;  so  many  of  them,  however,  aie  gene- 
rally present  as  are  suflicient  to  alarm  the  patient   and  if  he  has  reason 
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to  suspect  the  injection  is  lurking  in  liis  body,  he  ought  inimcji  atcly  to 
set  about  llie  expulsion  of  it,  otlierwise  tlie  most  tragical  consequences 
will  insue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe  for  the  cure  of 
this  disease  is  mercury,  which  may  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
with  nearly  the  same  success.  The  preparations  which  were  cliiefly 
used  by  the  late  Dr.  Buchan  in  the  confirmed  lues  were  calomel  and 
calcined  mercury;  the  latter  was  very  often  prescribed  by  that  celebrat- 
ed surgeoii,  the  late  John  Hunter.  Son^e  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  im- 
possible to  cure  a  confirmed  lues  without  a  salivation.  Tiiis  method  is 
now  however  pretty  generally  laid  aside,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
ethcacious,  or  rather  more  so,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poison,  when 
administered  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  run  oft'  by  the  salivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial  ointment  is  as  efiica- 
cious  as  any  other  preparation  of  that  mineral,  yet  experience  has  taught 
nie  to  think  otherwise.  I  have  often  seen  the  most  obstinate  venereal 
cises,  where  great  quantities  of  mercurial  ointment  had  been  used  in 
vain,  yield  lo  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I  singular  in 
this  opiiiion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this  city,  assures  m^ 
that  for  some  time  past  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cases,  a  saline  pre- 
paration of  mercury  with  most  happy  success.  This  preparation,  rubbed 
witli  a  sutficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in  small  por- 
tions to  the  tongue,  where  with  a  gentle  degree  of  friction,  it  is  immedi- 
ately absorbed,  and  produces  its  full  effect  upon  the  system,  without 
doing  the  least  injury  to  the  stomach  or  bowels;  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  application  of  this  most  active  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  quantity  of  medicinef 
that  must  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  t* 
perform  a  cure.  These  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  constitution  o. 
the  patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has 
odged  in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Astruc  observes, 
to  determine  a  priori  what  quantity  of  mercury  will  in  the  whole  be  ne- 
cessary to  cure  this  distemper  completely  ;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a 
posteriori,  from  the  abatement  and  ceasing  of  the  symptoms.  The  same 
author  adds,  that  commonly  not  less  than  two  ounces  of  the  strong  niec 
curial  ointment  is  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  ne- 
cessary. 

The  only  cliemical  preparation  of  quicksilver  we  shall  take  notice  eiy 
is,  the  corrosive  sublimate,  i.  e.  muriated  quicksilver.  Tliis  was  some 
time  ago  brought  into  use  for  the  venereal  disease,  in  Germany,  by  the 
illustrious  Baron  Van  Swieten;  and  was  soon  after  introduced  mta 
Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  physician  to  the 
ani;y.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  lollows :  One  grain  of  muriated 
quicksilver  is  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  spirits ; 
and  of  this  solution,  an  ordinary  table^spoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  remain.  To  those  whose  stomach  cannot  beai 
tlie  solution,  this  preparation  of  quicksilver  may  be  given  in  form  ot  pill. 

It  may  be  given  in  distilled  water,  or  any  other  liquid  that  the  patient 
chooses.'   I  coannonly  order  ten  grains  to  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
'  die  spirit  of  wine,  for  the  coavcuiency  of  carriage,  and  let  the  ualient 
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tako  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night  and  morning  in  half  a  glass  of 
bran(lv  or  otiier  spirits.  Mr.  Debra,  an  ingenious  cbcinist  of  this  place, 
informs  me,  tiiat  he  prepares  salt  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  {gentle 
iu  its  operation  tlian  the  sublunate,  though  equally  elUcacious. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  iiave  been  reconnnendcd  for  curing 
the  venereal  disease ;  but  none  of  tlicm  have  been  found,  upon  expe- 
rience, to  answer  the  high  enconiiunis  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  Though  no  one  ot  these  is  to  be  depewded  upon  alone,  yet,  when 
joined  with  mercury,  some  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  iu 
promoting  a  cure.  One  of  the  best  we  know  yet  of  is  sarsaparilla,  which 
may  be  prepared  and  taken  according  to  the  directions  in  the  Appendix. 

The  nie^ereon-root  is  likewise  found  to  be  a  powerful  a.ssistant  to  the 
sublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial.  It  may  either  be  used  along  with 
the  sarsaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itself.  Those  who 
choose  to  use  the  mezereon  by  itseltj  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  fresh 
bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  English  pints  of  water  to  eight, 
adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dose  of  this  is  the 
same  as  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

The  lobelia  and  many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned, 
which  'lave  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  disease,  as  tlie  china- 
root,  the  roots  of  soap  wort,  burdock,  &c.  as  also  the  wood  of  guaiacuni 
and  sassasfas ;  but  as  none  of  these  have  been  found  to  possess  virtues 
superior  to  those  already  mentioned,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
oass  them  over,  and  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  this  disease  witli 
a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper  management  of  the  patient^ 
and  tiie  nature  of  the  infection. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  considered  previous 
to  his  entering  upon  a  course  of  mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be 
equally  rash  and  dangerous  to  administer  mercury  to  a  person  labouring 
under  any  violent  acute  disease,  as  a  putrid  fever,  pleurisy,  peripneumony, 
or  the  like.  It  would  likewise  be  dangerous  in  some  chronic  cases  ;  a? 
a  slow  hectic  fever,  or  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  diseases  proceed  from  a  confirmed  lues ;  in  which  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  diseases  of  a  less  dangerous 
•nature,  as  the  asthma,  the  gravel,  and  such  like,  mercury,  if  necessary, 
may  be  safely  administered.  If  the  patient's  strength  has  been  greatly 
exhausted  by  sickness,  labour,  abstinence,  or  any  other  cause,  the  use  of 
mercury  must  be  postponed,  till  by  time,  rest,  and  a  nourishing  diet,  it 
can  be  sufficiently  restored. 

The  preparations  of  quicksilver  ought  not  to  be  administered  to 
v.  omen  during  the  menstrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at  hand. 
Neither  shorld  it  be  given  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however, 
the  woman  be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumstances 
render  it  necessary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  smaller  doses  and  at 
greater  intervals  than  usual:  with  tlicse  precautions,  both  the  mother 
and  child  may  be  cured  at  the  same  time;  if  not,  the  disorder  will  at 
ieast  be  kept  from  growing  worse,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and 
tufficientlv  recover^-d.  when  a  more  effectual  method  may  be  jmrsued. 
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which,  if  she  suckIos  iier  child,  will  in  all  probahility  be  sufficient  for 
the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ou<»ht  always  to  be  administered  to  infants  with  the  greatest 
cnulion.  Their  tender  condition  unfits  them  for  supportiuj;  a  salivation, 
and  makes  it  necessary  to  administer  even  the  mildest  pre])arations  ol 
mercury  to  them  with  a  sparing  hand.  A  similar  conduct  is  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  old  persons,  who  have  tjie  misfortune  tct 
labour  under  a  confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  must 
render  people  less  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  salivation ;  but  this 
as  was  formerly  observed,  is  never  necessary ;  besides,  we  have  generallv 
found  that  mercury  had  much  less  effect  upon  very  old  persons  than  o:i 
those  who  were  younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons,,  and  such  as  are  subject  to  ai> 
habitual  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  or  to  frequent  aud  violent  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  the  scropliula  or  the  scurvy,  ought  to 
be  cautious  in  the  use  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of  these  disorders 
prevails,  it  ought  either,  if  possible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  least  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a  course  of  mercury.  When  this  cannoS 
be  done,  the  mercury  must  be  administered  in  smaller  doses,  aud  at 
longer  i'ntervais  than  usual. 

The  most  proper  seasons  for  entering  upon  a  course  of  mercury  ar? 
the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  of  a  moderate  warmth.  If  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  must  not 
defer  the  cure^n  account  of  the  season,  but  must  administer  the  mcr^- 
9ury;  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  patient's  chamber 
warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  season  of  the  year  requires. 

Loss  of  teeth  is  no  uncommon  consequence  of  the  large  use  of  the 
preparations  of  quicksilver :  this  arises  from  the  separation  of  the  gums 
from  the  teeth ;  from  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  perhaps 
also  from  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  lining  the  socket.  On  exa- 
mining these  parts  in  persons  who  have  died  while  under  a  mercuriaJ 
course,  Mr.  Fox  (in  his  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth) 
says,  he  found  the  alveoli  much  less  dense,  of  a  more  porous  texture, 
than  the  bone  in  its  natural  or  sound  state. 

We  have  already  recommended  I  leediug  and  gentle  purges  previous 
Jo  the  administration  of  mercury,  aiid  shall  only  now  add,  that  these  ar* 
always  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  strength,  constitution  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a  few 
days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean  time  must  be  light, 
pioist,  and  cooling.  Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  also  violent  bwlily 
exercise,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
,  A  proper  regimen  is  likewise  to  be  observed  by  such  as  are  under  a 
course  of  mercurv.  Inattention  to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient's 
life,  but  often  also  disappoints  him  of  a  cure.  A  much  smaller  quantity 
of  mercury  will  be  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  a  person  who  lives  low,  keeps 
warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excess,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure 
to  put  the  smallest  restraint  upon  his  appetite:  indeed  it  but  rarely  hai> 
pens  that  such  are  thoroughly  cured. 

Tiiere  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either  for  prevent- 
ing or  removing  venereal  infection,  than  cleanliness.    By  an  early  atttiv 
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lion  to  this,  the  infection  niij^ht  often  be  prevontoi'.  from  cntcring  thu 
body  :  and,  where  it  has  ah-eady  taken  place,  its  ed'ects  may  he  fjrcatly 
mil  salted.  The  moment  any  person  lias  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has 
ivc  i  .  ed  the  infection,  he  oiiglit  to  wash  the  parts  with  water  and  spirits, 
sweet  oil,  or  milk  and  water ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  last  may  likewise 
bf  injected  op  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  AVhether  this 
disease  at  first  took  its  rise  from  dirtiness  is  hard  to  say ;  but  wherever 
that  prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greatest  degree  of  virulence, 
which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  would 
go  far  towarcls  extirpating  it  altogether. 

I  have  not  only  often  seen  a  recent  infection  carried  off  in  a  few  days 
by  means  of  cleanlii>ess,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  injections,  &c.  but 
have  likew  ise  found  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  Of  this  1  had  lately  a  very  remarkable  instance, 
in  a  man  whose  penis  M'as  almost  wholly  consumed  by  venereal  ulcers  : 
the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  sores,  without  any  care 
having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  mer- 
turv  and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effects  above  mentioned. 
I  ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three  or  four  times  a-day 
into  all  the  sinus  ulcers,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  matter ;  after  which 
they  were  stuffed  with  dry  lint,  to  absorb  the  fresh  matter  as  it  was 
generated.  The  patient  at  the  same  time  took  every  day  half  a  grain  of 
muriated  qnicksilver,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  aa 
English  q^iart  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  ia 
about  six  weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured  ;  and,  what  was  very  remark- 
able, a  part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Doctor  Gilchrist  has  given  an  account  of  a  species  of  the  lues  venerea 
which  prevails  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  give  the 
name  of  Sibbins  or  Sivvens.  The  Doctor  observes,  that  the  spreading 
of  this  disease  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  seems 
to  think  that,  by  due  atteation  to  that  virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated. 
The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  a  confirmed  lues  or 
pox  The  yaws,  a  disease  which  is  now  very  common  both  in  Americ* 
and  the  West  India  islands,  may  also  be  cured  in  the  same  manner. 

When  the  venereal  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  improperly  treated, 
it  often  becomes  a  disorder  of  the  habit.  In  this  case  the  cure  must  be 
attempted  by  restoratives,  as  a  milk  diet,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  such  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occasionally  added.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  North  Britain,  to  send  such  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whev.  This  is  a  very  proper  plan,  provided  the  infection  has  been 
totally  eradicated  beforehand  ;  but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
patient  trusts  to  the  whey  for  finishing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  disap- 
pointed. I  have  frequently  known  the  disease  return  with  all  its  viru- 
lence after  a  course  of  goat-whey,  even  when  that  course  had  been 
thought  quite  sufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

Tar-water,  made  with  two  pounds  of  tar  to  four  pints  of  water,  givea 
in  the  quantity  of  one  to  three  pints  in  twenty-four  hours,  has  been 
taken,  and  has  also  been  employed  externally,  with  great  advantage,  in 
inveterate  venereal  affections,  pains  in  the  bones,  caries,  exostoses,  &c, 
Xbcrcforc  tar-water  merits  the  greatest  attention  in  the  cure  of  syphilitic 
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disorders,  being  in  all  cases  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  preparations  of 
quicksilver,  especially  in  inveterate  states  of  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  patients  in  Un:  . 
disease,  ia  the  necessity  they  are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  curt. 
This  induces  them  to  take  medicine  too  fast,  and  to  leave  it  otT  too  soon. 
To  avoid  this,  we  would  advise,  that  the  patient  sliould  ncer  lea\<f  nlF 
taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  disappearing  of  the  symptom-,, 
but  continue  it  for  some  time  after,  gradually  lesseniiig  the  quantity,  till 
there  is  sufficient  gn>und  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  entirely  eradicated-. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act degree  of  virulence  tliat  may  attend  the  disease;  for  which  reason  it 
will  always  be  a  much  safer  rule  to  continue  the  use  of  medicine  too 
long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  soon. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  that  not  one 
in  ten  of  those  who  contract  it  are  either  able  or  willing  to  submit  to  a 
proper  plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine ;  but 
he  must  follow  his  business,  and,  to  prevent  susi^icions,  he  must  eat  and 
drink  like  the  rest  of  the  family.  This  is  the  truo  source  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  mischief  arising  from  the  venereal  disease.  I  never  knew  the 
cure  attended  with  any  great  ditTieulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
strictly  followed  the  physician's  advice;  but  a  volume  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  the  dreadful  consequences  which  proceed  from  an 
opposite  conduct.  Schirrous  testicles,  ulcerous  sore  throats,  madness, 
consumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a  rotten  progeny,  are  a  few  of  the 
olessings  derived  from  this  source.  ; 
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WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper  they  should,  as  Natuie  has  made  them  less 
fit  for  the  more  active  and  laborious  employments.  This  indulgence, 
however,  is  generally  carried  too  far ;  and  females,  instead  of  being 
benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercise  and  free 
air.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  fresh  and 
ruddy  looks  of  a  milk  maid  with  the  pale  complexion  of  tiinse  females 
whose  whole  time  is  spent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an 
evident  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female  with  regard  to 
bodily  strength  and  vigour,  vet  she  certainly  never  meant,  either  tliat 
the  one  should  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  besides  hurting  their  figure  and  com- 
plexion, relaxes  their  solids,  weakens  their  minds,  and  disorders  all  the  , 
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functions  of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obstructions,  indigestion,  flatu- 
lence, abortions,  and  the  wiiole  tniin  of  nervous  disorders,  TIjese  not 
only  unfit  women  fur  being  mothers  and  nurses,  but  often  render  them 
whimsical  and  ridiculous.  A  sound  mind  depends  so  much  upon  a 
healthy  body,  that  where  tlie  UUter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I  have  always  observed,  that  women  wIjo  were  chiefly  employed  with- 
out  doors,  in  the  difl'erent  branches  of  husbandry,  gardening,  and  the 
like,  Avere  almost  as  hardy  as  tiieir  husbands,  and  that  their  children 
were  likewise  strong  and  healthy.  We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  those 
circumstances  in  the  structure  and  design  of  females,  which  subjecjt 
them  to  peculkir  diseases  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  eva- 
cuations, pregnancy,  and  child-bearing.  These  indeed  cannot  properly 
be  called  diseases,  but,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  and  their  being 
often  improperly  managed  in  such  situations,  they  become  the  source  of 
numerous  calamities  :  therefore  females  vvirose  circumstances  will  permit, 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  physician,  on  whose  advice  the 
patient  ought  with  confidence  to  rely. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHAR<1E. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menstruate  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
eave  it  off"  about  fifty,  w  hich  renders  these  two  periods  the  most  criti- 
•cal  of  their  lives.  About  tlie  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  the 
constitution  undergoes  a  very  considerable  change,  generally  indeed  for 
the  better,  though  sometimes  for  the  worse.  The  greatest  care  is  now 
necessary,  as  the  future  health  and  happiness  of  the  female  dqpend  ia  a. 
:great  measure  upon  her  conduct  at  this  period. 

It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  to  instruct  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  management 
of  themselves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  False  modesty,  inat- 
tention, and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  at  this  time,  are 
the  sources  of  many  diseases  and  misfortunes  in  life,  which  a  few  sensi- 
ble lessons  from  an  experienced  matron  might  have  prevented.  Nor  is 
£are  less  necessary  in  the  subsequent  returns  of  this  discharge.  Taking 
improper  food,  violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this 
period,  is  often  sufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  tlie  female  ever 
after  incapable  of  procreation. 

If  a  girl  about  this  lime  of  life  be  confined  to  the  house,  kept  con- 
stantly sitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any 
active  business  which  gives  exercise  to  the  whole  body,  she  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny ;  her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared,  she  looks 
pale  and  wan ;  her  health,  spirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  she  sinks  into 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  those  unhappy 
females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  cir- 
cumstancei,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercise 
and  free  air. 
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eaten  up  by  the  chlorosis,  or  qreen-sickness,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
iialure.  Chlorosis  is  a  disease  often  difficult  to  remove,  and  freqnciitlj 
dtg(!nerales  into  a  fatal  consumption  ;  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  alt 
who  wisli  to  escape  these  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity 
as  their  greatest  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
possible.  The  patient  sliould  have  incdicuics  of  the  alterative,  ajiei  ient, 
attenuating  kind,  assisted  by  a  diet  of  the  ligiitest  animal  food,  broths 
full  of  vegetables,  light  puddings,  water,  or  small  beer,  without  wine. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about  this  period  of 
life,  is  unwholesome  food.  Fond  of  all  manner  of  trash,  they  often  in- 
dulge in  it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  ensue 
indigestions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a  numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the 
fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  secretions 
should  go  proj)erly  on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  such  girls  as  lead  an 
iudolerit  life,  and  cat  great  quantities  of  trash,  are  not  only  subject  to 
obstructions  of  menses,  but  likewise  to  glandular  obstructions ;  as  the 
scrophula  or  king's  eAil,  &c. 

A  dull  disposition  is  also  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  sprightly  girl  wlio  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while 
the  grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the  prey  of  vapours  and 
hysterics.  Youth  is  the  season  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness.  Let  it  tliere 
fore  be  indulged.  It  is  an  ab.=olute  duty.  To  lay  in  a  stock  of  health 
3H  time  of  youth  is  as  necessary  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provi- 
sion against  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wise  Nature 
prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  sprightly  amusements,  let  not  the 
severe  dictates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  useful  impulse,  nor  damp  with 
"serious  gloom,  the  season  destined  to  mirth  and  innocent  festivity. 

After  a  female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  tlie  meuses 
usually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her 
health  and  spirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advise  her  being  placed  in 
a  situation  where  she  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  Thore  let  her  eat  wholesome  food,  take  sufficient  exercise, 
and  amuse  herself  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  fear,  but  Nature,,  thus  assisted,  will  do  her  proper  work.  In- 
deed she  seldom  fails,  unless  where  the  fault  is  on  our  side. 

This  discharge  in  the  beginning  is  seldom  so  instantaneous  as  to  sur- 
prise females  unawares.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  which 
foretel  its  approach ;  as  a  sense  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the 
loins ;  distention  and  hardness  of  the  breasts ;  head-ach ;  loss  of  ap- 
petite ;  lassitude  ;  paleness  of  the  countenance  ;  and  sometimes  a  slight 
degree  of  fever.  When  these  symptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which 
the  menstrual  flux  usually  begins,  every  thing  should  be  carefully  avoided 
which  may  obstruct  that  necessary  and  sahUary  evacuation;  and  all 
^neans  used  to  promote  it,  as  sitting  frequently  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  <^c. 

After  the  menses  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  obstruct  them.  Females 
OM  'iit  to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time 
tlie^  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  sour  on  the 
stomach,  ought  to  be  avoided ;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Fish, 
anfl  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digcslion,  are  also  to  be  avoided. 
As  it  is  imi»ossible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  disagree  with  in 
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(lividuaTs  at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be  very 
atteutive  to  what  disagrees  with  herself,  and  carefidly  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  (his  particular  period,  ftlore  of  the  sex 
date  their  diseases  from  colds,  cau!j;iit  while  they  are  out  of  order,  thaii 
from  all  other  <  auses.  A  dci,'ree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  least  hud 
them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  sutKcient  entirely  to  ruin 
their  health  and  constitution. 

The  greatest  attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  mind,  which 
should  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible.    Every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  is  influenced  by  the  passions,  but  none  more  so  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  attections  of  the  mind,  often  occasion  ob 
structions  of  the  menstrual  flux,  which  prove  absolutely  incurable.  J 

From  whatever  cause  this  flux  is  obstructed,  except  in  the  slate  of 
pregirancy,  proper  means  should  be  used  to  restore  it.  For  this  purpose 
we  would  recommend  sutficient  exercise  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather  cool 
air;  wholesome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid,  generous 
liquors  ;  also  cheerful  company  and  all  manner  of  amusements.  If  these 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  medicine,  especially  of  the  strengthening 
and  antispasmodic  kind  :  moderate  exercise,  bleeding,  and  electricity, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  warm  bath,  then  a  temperate,  and  afterwards 
the  cold  hath,  may  complete  the  cure. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  a  weak  relaxed  state  of  the  solids, 
such  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digestion,  to  brace  the  solids,  and 
assist  the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  used.  The  princi- 
pal ot  these  are  iron  and  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  astringent 
medicines.  Filings  of  iron  may  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  thre^ 
ounces  to  an  English  quart,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  two  or  three  weeks 
it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a  wine-glass  of  it  taken  twice  a-day: 
or  prepared  steel  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  mixed  with 
a  little  honey  or  treacle,  three  oi  four  times  a-day.  The  cinchona  and 
otiier  bitters  may  eithei  be  taken  in  substance  or  infusion,  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  This  discharge  does  not  at  its  commencement 
observe  very  regular  periods  of  return,  but  appears  only  once  in  two  or 
three  mouths,  and  afterwards  oftener,  till  at  last  the  habit  of  a  regular 
monthly  return  is  established. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  a  viscid  state  of  the  blood,  or  for 
womea  of  a  gross  or  full  habit,  exercise,  evacuatioHS,  and  such  medi- 
cines as  attenuate  the  humours,  are  necessary.  The  patient  in  this  case 
ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take 
now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a  spare  thin  diet.  Her 
drink  should  be  whey,  water,  or  small  beer,  and  she  ought  to  take  suf- 
ficient exercise.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore  may 
also  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a  cup  of  warm  water.  Warmth  in  the  feet 
is  of  great  service  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  cold  very  injurious; 
nay,  the  menses  are  often  suddenly  stopped  by  the  coldness  of  the  feet. 

W  hen  obstructions  proceed  from  affections  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  fear, 
iiiger,  <fec.  every  method  should  be  taken  to  amuse  and  divert  the  pa- 
rent. And  that  she  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  cause  of  her  afflic- 
Jion,  she  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  hap- 
[nuutd.  A  change  of  place,  by  presenting  the  mind  with  a  variety  of 
/jcw  objects,  has  often  a  very  happy  iuflueucc  in  relieving  it  from  the 
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deepest  distress.    A  soothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  iu 
this  situation  is  also  of  the  last  importance. 

An  obstruction  of  tlie  menses  is  often  the  effect  of  other  nialadiesv 
When  this  is  the  case,  iusteatl  of  {giving  medicines  to  force  that  diseharg'' 
whicii  migljt  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  rcstorr' 
the  patient's  health  and  strength.  When  that  is  affected,  the  other  \\M 
return  of  course.  The  power  of  mineral  waters,  especially  those  o 
Bath,  in  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge,  is  pretty  generally  known. 

A  freciueut  cough,  a  quick  pulse,  and  dilhculty  of  respiration,  are 
symptoms  usually  attending  a  total  absence  or  unfrequeut  return  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  consequently  these  symptoms  alone  are  not  indica- 
tive of  danger ;  but  if  the  cough,  instead  of  being  only  occasional,  be 
constant,  accompanied  with  weight  and  pain  in  the  chest,  and  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus,  particularly  in  the  morning;  if,  with  a  palid 
countenance,  there  be  a  circumscribed  spot  of  florid  colour  in  the  cheek; 
if  there  be  on  the  present  occasion,  or  if  she  has  formerly  been  liable  tr 
a  spitting  of  blood;  and  if  not  only  debility  but  emaciation  attend  these 
symptoms  now,  there  is  cause  for  alarm  respecting  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
especially  if  the  general  structure,  and  general  or  hereditary  tempera- 
ment, give  her  a  predisposition  to  pulmonary  consumption  ;  wlien  such 
is  the  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  best  medical  advice  without 
delay. 

But  the  menstrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too  small.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite 
and  digestion  are  bad,  to  which  oedematous  swellings  of  the  feet,  dropsies, 
dnd  consumptions,  often  ensue.  This  frequently  happens  to  women 
about  the  age  of  forty-five,  or  fifty,  and  is  very  ditBculty  to  cure.  It 
may  proceed  from  a  sedentary  life ;  a  full  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
salted,  high-seasoned,  or  acrid  food ;  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  ex 
cessive  fatigue  ;  relaxation ;  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  ;  violent  pas 
«ions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  varied  according  to  its  cause. 
When  it  is  occasioned  by  any  error  in  the  patient's  regimen,  an  opposite 
course  to  that  which  induced  the  disorder  must  be  pursued,  aud  such 
jnedicines  taken  as  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  flux,  and  counteract 
the  morbid  affections  of  the  system  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  restrain  the  flux,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and  easy  both 
in  body  a&d  mind.    If  it  be  very  violent,  she  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with 
Jier  head  low  ;  to  live  upon  a  cool  and  slender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread;  and  to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or  tlie  greater 
^comfrey.    If  these  be  not  suflicient  to  stop  the  flux,  stronger  astringents 
may  be  usfid,  as  catechu,  alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  Ac- 
Two  drachms  of  alum  aud  one  of  catechu  may  be  pounded  together, 
and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day. 

Persons  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  infusion  of  roses  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each  dose 
-of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  these  should  foil,  half  a  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powtier 
with  ten  drops  of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  o 
red  wine  four  times  a-day. 
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The  uteriue  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  What 
is  usually  called  the  tlour  albus,  or  whites,  is  a  very  common  disease, 
aud  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  discharge,  how- 
ever, ii  not  always  white,  but  sometimes  pale,  yellow,  green  or  of  a 
blackish  colour;  sometimes  it  is  sharp  and  corrosive,  sometimes  foul  and 
f'atid,  I've.  It  is  attended  with  a  pale  com|dexion,  pain  in  the  back,  loss 
of  appetite,  swelling  of  the  feet,  and  otJier  signs  of  debility.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  body,  arising  f  rom  indolence,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  disease,  the  patient  must  take  as  much  exercise  as  she 
can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing,  but 
of  easy  digestion  ;  aud  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret 
mixed  with  Pyrmout,  Bristol,  or  lime  water.  Tea,  coffee,  and  a  costive 
state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  to  be  avoided.  I  have  often  known  strong 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effect,  and  sometimes  a  milk  diet  alone 
will  perform  a  cure.  The  patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a  bed.  When 
medicine  is  necessary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark^ 
which  in  this  case  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  substance.  In  warm 
»vcather  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  considerable  service.  It  is  however 
generally  proper  for  persons  who  labour  under  such  complaints,  to  cOil- 
sult  without  reserve  a  caudid  and  intelligent  professor  of  the  healing  aft. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  the  menses  cease  to  f^ow  is  likewise  very 
critical  to  the  sex.  The  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation,  how- 
ever small,  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  destroy 
life:  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic 
disorders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Sucb  of  them,  however,  as  survive  it, 
without  contracting  any  chronic  disease,  often  become  more  healthy  and 
hardy  than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  strength  and  vigour  to  a  very 
great  age. 

If  the  menses  cease  all  ot  a  sudden,  in  women  of  a  full  habit,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  giddiness,  flatulence,  frequent  acid  eructations,  and  pains 
in  the  joints  resembling  rhenmatic  affections,  form  a  part  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient ;  they  ought  then  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  usual 
quantity  of  food,  especially  of  the  more  nourishing  kind,  as  flesh,  eggs, 
&c.  They  ought  likewise  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  to  keep  the 
body  open..  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a  little 
rhubarb,  or  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  aloetic  wine,  or  five  to  fifteen 
grains  of  the  powder  of  aloes  with  guaiacum. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a  gross  habit,  at  this  period  of  life, 
■ave  ulcerous  sores  break  out  about  their  ankles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  considered  as  critical,  and  should  either 
be  suffered  to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  substituted  in  their 
itead.  Women  who  will  have  such  sores  dried  up,  are  often  soon  after 
carried  off  by  acute  diseases,  or  fall  into  those  of  a  chronic  nature.  In 
very  relaxed  habits,  a  prolapsus  viteri  (falling-down  of  the  womb)  noj 
unusually  happens,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  surgeon^ 
••jd  ought  uever  to  be  neglected.  ^ 
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Though  pregnancy  is  not  a  disease,  yet  that  slate  is  often  attended 
with  a  variety  of  complaints  whicli  merit  attention,  and  which  sometimes 
require  tlie  assistance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  genera!  case:  most  of  them  breed  in  sorrow,  and  are  fre- 
quently indisposed  dating  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Tew  fatal  dis- 
eases, however,  happen  during  that  period  ;  and  hardly  any,  except 
abortion,  that  can  be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart-burn.  The  method 
of  treating  this  complaint  has  already  been  pointed  out.  They  are  iikc- 
U'ise,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  harassed  wilii  sic  k- 
ness  and  vomiting,  especially  in  the  morning.  The  method  of  relieving 
these  complaints  has  also  been  shewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troublesome  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may 
generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body  gently  open  by  the  use  of 
prunes,  figs,  roasted  apples,  and  such  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  vio- 
knt,  bleeding  may  be  mjcessary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we 
must  refer  to  that  article.  Several  other  complaints  incident  to  preg- 
nant women  might  be  mentioned,  as  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
costiveness,  suppression  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ;  but  as  all  of 
these  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  less  in  danger  of  abortion.  This 
should  be  guarded  against  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens 
the  constitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  same  misfortune 
afterwards.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  ;  but  it 
is  most  common  in  the  second  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  first  moath,  it 
is  usually  called  a  false  conception;  if  after  the  seventh  month,  ihe  chUd 
may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  cause  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the  child  ;  weakness 
or  relaxation  of  the  mother ;  great  evacuations  ;  violent  exercise ;  rais 
ing  great  weights ;  reaching  too  high  ;  jumping  or  stepping  from  an 
eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convulsion  fits;  blows  on  the  belly; 
falls;  fevers;  disagreeable  smells;  excess  of  blood;  indolence;  high 
living,  or  the  contrary ;  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  nund,  as  fear 
griefr&c.  The  tenesmus  to  which  some  pregnant  women  are  subject, 
and  which  sometimes  occasions  abortion,  is  most  speedily  reheved  by 
clysters  of  tlie  oil  of  almonds,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tmcture  of 

^'''^The  signs  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the  loms,  or  about  the 
bottom  of  the  belly;  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs;  a 
slight  degree  of  coldness  or .  shivering;  sickness ;  palpitation  of  Uie 
heart:  the  breasts  become  flat  and  soft;  the  belly  fkUs ;  and  there  is  a 
discharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 
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•  To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advise  women  of  a  weak  or  relaxed 
habit  to  use  solid  food,  avoiding  great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak 
mid  watery  liquors;  to  rise  early  and  go  soon  to  hed  ;  to  shun  danij) 
iiiiuses;  to  take  frequent  exercise  in  tiie  open  air,  hut  to  avoid  fatigue; 
and  never  to  go  abroad  in  dump  foggy  weatiier,  if  iliey  can  shun  it ;  and 
to  taiic  the  electuary  of  cinchona  with  a  large  cupful  of  linic-vvaler,  willi 
which  a  little  milk  may  he  mixed,  tiiree  times  a-day :  two  or  three  glasses 
of  port  wiuc  may  be  drank  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  she  may  go 
into  the  cokl  bath,  or  use  the  sluwer  bath,  once  or  twice  a-week. 

Women  of  a  full  habit  ought  to  use  a  spare  diet,  avoiding  strong 
liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  heat  tiie  body,  or  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet  should  be  of  an  oj)ening  nature,  consist- 
ing principally  of  vegetable  substances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought 
to  be  kept  cheerful  and  easy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetite,  even  though 
depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit.  For  re- 
straining haemorrhage  in  these  cases,  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  hi 
cohl  water  to  the  back  and  external  parts  will  have  a  much  better  elfect. 
than  internal  astringents,  and  ought  always  to  be  had  recourse  to;  but 
the  most  eliectual  local  method  ol'  stopping  tlie  haemorrhage  is  by 
plugging  the  vagina.  This  is  best  done  by  taking  a  pretty  large  piece 
of  soft  cloth,  and  dipping  it  in  oil,  and  tlien  wringing  it  gently ;  it  is  to 
be  introduced  portion  after  portion,  until  the  lower  part  of  tlie  vagina 
be  well  tilled ;  the  remainder  is  then  to  be  pressed  firmly  on  the  orifice, 
and  held  there  for  some  time.  This  gives  no  pain,  produces  no  irritation, 
and  it  acts  by  giving  the  effused  blood  time  to  coagulate. 

To  restrain  the  velocity  of  the  circ  ulation,  and  promote  a  determina- 
tion to  the  skin,  exhibit  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  the  powder  of  fox- 
glove with  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  every  night 
:tt  bed-time. 

Dr.  Burns,  a  professor  of  midwifery,  has  observed,  that  sometimes 
It  is  the  stomach,  not  the  uterus,  which  is  irritable ;  and  the  person  is 
often  very  sick,  takes  little  food,  and  digests  ill.  A  small  blister  applied 
-to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  often  relieves  this:  a  little  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  cinchona,  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day,  is  serviceable  ;  or 
a  few  drops  of  muriated  iron  in  a  tumbler  of  water  impregnated  with 
fixed  air,  or  in  pure  water.  f 

Vv  hen  the  woman  is  very  restless  and  feverish,  especially  if  she  be  of 
a  full  habit,  immediate  relief  is  given  by  bleeding,  and  afterwards  she 
may  have  for  some  time,  every  night,  half  a  grain  of  the  powder  of  the 
fox-glove,  with  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane  ;  but  in  every 
species  of  abortion,  and  esj)ecially  in  cases  requiring  the  use  of  such 
deleterious  medicines  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  we  earnestly  recom 
mend  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  best  medical  assistance  that  her  situation 
and  circumstances  permit. 

When  any  signs  of  abortion  appear,  tlie  woman  ought  to  be  laid  in 
bed  on  a  mattress,  with  her  head  low.  She  should  be  kept  quiet,  and 
her  mind  soothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  "kept  too  hot,  nor 
t')  take  any  thing  of  a  heating  nature.  Her  food  should  consist  of 
brolh.i,  rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all 
of  vvhich  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

if  she  be  able  to  beaj:  it,  she  should  lose  at  least  half  a  ^ound  of 
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olood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  oiiglit  to  bo  barley-water  sharpened 
witli  juice  of  lemon;  or  she  may  take  lialf  a  draolini  of  powdered  nitre, 
in  a  cup  of  wuttr-gruel,  ev«ry  five  or  six  hours.  If  the  woman  be 
ccizcd  with  a  violent  looseness,  she  ougiit  to  drink  tlie  decoction  of  cal- 
cined hartshorn  prepared.  If  she  l)e  afiected  with  vomilinf,',  let  her 
take  frequently  two  tabie-spnonfuls  of  the  saline  mixture.  In  {general, 
opiates  are  of  service  ;  but  they  should  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robust  women,  who  are  liable  to  miscarry  at  a  certain  time 
of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a  few  days  before  that  period  ar- 
rives. By  this  means,  and  observing  the  regimen  above  prescribed,  they 
might  often  escape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abortion,  we  would 
'not  be  understood  as  restraining  pregnant  women  from  their  usual  exer- 
cises. This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of 
exercise  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a  plethora,  or  too  great 
a  fulness  of  the  vessels,  which  are  the  two  principal  causes  of  abortion. 
There  are,  however,  some  women  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  avoid  almost  every  kind  of  exercise  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 


'  Many  diseases  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in  child  bed,  and 
the  more  hardy  part  of  the  sex  are  most  apt  to  despise  the  necessary 
precautions  in  this  state.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  young  wives. 
They  think  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  m 
truth  it  may  only  then  be  said  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
will  seldom  fail  to  expel  the  foatus ;  but  proper  care  and  management 
are  certainly  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  iius 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hei  r  e 
females  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  gen- 
erally recover  worst.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  child-bed. 
Excessive  care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more 
dangerous  than  none  at  all. 

Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  practised  as 
an  employment  since  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  yet  it  is  still  in  most 
countries  on  a  very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think  of  following  this 
employment  till  thev  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  it  for  bread. 
Hence  not  one  in  a"^hundred  of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper 
knowledge  of  their  business.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herself, 
will  generally  expel  the  fojtus;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  most  womQH 
in  child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  skill  and  attention,  and  Uiat 
they  are  often  hurt  by  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  offici- 
ous midwives.  The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined,  most  of  which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no 
women  to  practise  miflwifery  but  such  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were 
due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  be  the  means  of  savmg  many  lives. 

Durin-r  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a  heating  nature  ought  to  be  given. 
The  woman  may  now  and  then  take  a  little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toast  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines  cordial  waters, 
and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a  ^iew  to  strengthen  the  mother 
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and  promote  the  birtli,  for  the  most  part,  tend  only  to  increase  the  fever, 
inriaine  the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Besides,  they  endanger  the 
uouian  afterwards,  as  tliey  often  occasion  violent  and  mortal  hieraorr- 
hajL;es,  or  dispose  her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  tlie  labour  proves  tedious  and  diHicult,  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tions, it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An  emollient  clyster  ought  likewise 
frequently  to  be  administered,  and  the  patient  should  sit  over  the  steams 
of  warm  water.  The  passage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  little 
soft  POMATUM  or  fresh  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  Mater 
applied  over  the  belly.  If  nature  seems  to  sink,  and  the  woman  is 
greatly  exhausted  witli  fatigue,  a  draught  of  generous  wine,  a  droj>  or 
two  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon  on  sugar,  or  some  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  otherwise.  These  directions  are  sufficient  in  natural 
labours  ;  and  in  all  preternatural  cases,  a  skilful  surgeon,  or  man-mid- 
wife, ought  to  be  called  as  soou  as  possible. 

\\  omen  who  have  hard  labours,  have  experienced  much  benefit  by 
taking  repeated  doses  of  tJie  oil  of  almonds  :  the  best  means  however  of 
lessening  the  pains  of  child-birth  are  occasioned  by  blood-letting  during 
the  period  of  gestation  ;  the  frequent  use  of  oily  purgative  lavements, 
accompanied  by  a  low  diet  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  delivery,  but 
especially  blood-letting  at  the  time  of  labour,  to  the  extent  of 
thirty,  forty,  or  near  fifty  ounces,  which  by  diminishing  the  rigidity  of 
the  parts  facilitate  their  distention;  so  that  a  lingering  labour,  which 
had  continued  for  thirty-six  hours,  after  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  has 
speedily  tinished  by  the  expulsion  of  the  child  without  the  least  degree 
of  pain.  The  severity  and  frequency  of  after-pains  may  be  diminished 
by  giving  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  ten,  or  if  necessary  fifteen,  or 
twenty,  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  mint-tea  or  cinnamon  water. 

After  deliveiy,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  and  easy  as  pos- 
sible. Take  spermaceti  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  two  drachms, 
compound  po«der  of  contrayerva  one  drachm,  purified  nitre  one  scruple, 
simple  syrup  one  ounce,  pennyroyal  water  seven  ounces;  make  a  mix- 
ture, of  which  exhibit  three  table-spoonfuls  every  five  or  six  hours  ; 
and  if  pam  and  restlessness  continue  long,  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture 
OF  OPIUM  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  Her  food  should  be  light  and 
thni ;  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this 
rule  how  ever  there  are  exceptions ;  some  women  cannot  be  supported  ia 
child  bed  by  an  abstemious  diet;  to  such,  a  glass  of  wme  and  a  bit  of 
chicken  may  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  excessive  haemorrhage  or  flooding  happens  after  delivery. 
In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  aiid 
be  in  all  respects  treated  as  for  an  excessive  flux  of  the  menses.  If  die 
flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a 
KiKture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine,  should  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  l>elly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs:  these  must  be  changed  as 
they  groy/  dry,  and  may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  liooding  abates. 

In  a  violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I  have  seen  very  good  cflTects  from 
the  following  mixture:  Take  of  pennyroyal  water,  simple  cinnamon 
water,  ancl  syrup  of  white  poppies,  each  two  ounces,  elixir  of  vitriol  a 
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(liachni.  Mix,  and  lake  two  table-spoonfuls  every  two  hours  or  ofteriet 
if  necessary.  .  , 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient  ougiit  to  druu 
plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a  little 
saliron  in  it,  ami  to  take  small  broths,  with  carraway-seeds,  or  a  bit  ot 
oran"^e  peel  in  them  :  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  likewise 
be  ta"ken  in  a  tup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors;  and  if  the  patient  be 
restless,  a  spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies  may  now  and  then  be 
mixed  witii  a  cup  of  her  drink.  If  she  be  Iwt  or  feverish  one  ol  the 
folbwtng  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  her  usual  drink  every  hve 
or  six  hours.  Take  of  crab  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purihed  nitre 
two  drachms,  saftron  powder  half  a  drachm;  rub  them  together  in  4 
mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doses. 

Wlien  the  patient  is  low  spirited,  or  troubled  with  hysterical  com- 
plaints, she  ought  to  take  frequently  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  asafoetida  in  a  cup  of  pennyroyal  tea. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a  dangerous  and  not  unfrequent  dis- 
case  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  are  greatly  increased  upon  touching  ;  by  the  tension  or  tightness 
f  the  parts;  great  weakness  ;  change  of  countenance;  a  constant  fever, 
with  a  weak  and  hard  pulse;  a  slight  delirium,  or  raving :  sometimes 
incessant  vomiting;  a  hiccup  ;  a  discharge  of  reddish,  stinking,  sharp 
water  from  the  womb;  an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  stool;  a  heat, 
and  sometimes  total  suppression  of  urine.  ,     , ,  ,• 

Tliis  mu<  be  treated,  like  other  inflammatory  disorders  by  bleeding 
and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley  water  : 
in  a  cup  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  dissolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clysters  of  warm  milk  and  water  must  be 
freq.iently  administered  :  and  the  belly  shou  d  be  omeuted  by  cloths 
wmng  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 

''''il'lZrcJon  of  the  lochia,  or  usual  discharges  after  delivery,  and 
tlie  milk-fever,  must  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  an  mflam- 

nation  of  the  womb.  In  all  these  cases,  the  safest  course  is  pknU  nl 
dilution   gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  par  s  aftected. 

n  the  miil.-fever,  the  breasts  may  be  embrocated  -  ^ 

linseed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  app bed  to  diem.  The 
S  should  be  often  put  to  the  breast,  or  it  should  be  drawn  by  some 

""Sothin  "would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever  than  putting  the 
chdd  ei";  to  the  breast    TheLstom  of       allowing  clid^^^^^^^^ 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  sense, 
and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child.     .  ,      ^        ,  ,  , 
"l:er;  .nother  who  has  milk  in  her  breast  ought       "      ^  ,^    ^  ^ 
own  child,  or  to  have  her  breast  frequently  drawn,  at  least  for  the  tiist 
mont^i.    This  would  prevent  many  of  the  diseases  which  prove  fatal  to 

'-^^t^.ion  happens  in  the  breast  fended  witli  ^es. 
hardness  and  other  symptoms  of  suppurat.on,  the  ^fes  «PP 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter. 
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may  he  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  tlie  tumor  be  either  discussed  or  brought 
to  sujipiir^iti'^"-  The  use  of  repeilauts  in  this  case  is  very  dangerous  ; 
thev  ol'ten  occasion  fevers,  and  sonietinies  cancers  ;  whereas  a  suppura- 
tion is  seldom  attended  with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  most  salutary 
ctfects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may  be  anointed  witli  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a  little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
sprinkled  on  them.  I  have  seen  Hungary  water  applied  to  tiie  nipples 
have  a  very  good  effect.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obstinate,  a  cool- 
ing purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a  disease  incident  to  women  in  child-bed ;  but  as 
It  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The 
celebrated  Hoftman  observes.  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might 
generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their 
diet,  used  moderate  exercise,  took  now  and  then  a  gentle  laxative  of 
manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ;  not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  first 
mouths,  and  avoid  all  sharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on  it  is  not 
to  be  hastened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  and 
humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  should  be 
taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly; 
:ind  if  the  pulse  be  quick,  a  little  nitrous  powder,  or  some  other  cooling 
medicines,  should  be  administered. 

The  most  fatal  disorder  consequent  upon  delivery  is  the  puerperal  or 
child-bed  fever.  It  generally  makes  its  attack  upon  the  second  or  third 
day  after  delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  sooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  most  other  fevers,  with  a  cold  or  shivering  fit,  which 
is  succeeded  by  restlessness,  pain  of  the  head,  great  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  bilious  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  depression  of  spirits  and  loss  of  strength. 
A  great  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ; 
a  sudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  LOCHIA  also  takes 
place;  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a  tenesmus,  or 
constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high 
coloured,  is  discharged  in  small  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  Thp 
belly  sometimes  swells  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and  becomes  susceptible 
of  pain  from  the  slightest  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  usually  subside,  and  tlie  dis- 
ease acquires  a  more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  if  not  sooner,  a  bili- 
ous or  putrid  looseness,  of  an  obstinate  and  dangerous  nature,  conies  on, 
and  accompanies  the  disease  through  all  its  future  progress. 

There  is  not  any  disease  that  requires  to  be  treated  with  more  skill 
and  attention  than  this ;  consequently  the  best  assistance  ought  always 
to  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  In  women  of  a  plethoric  constitu- 
tion, bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning ;  it  ought  how- 
ever to  be  used  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unless  where  the 
signs  of  inflammation  rise  high  ;  in  which  case  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  apply  a  blistering  plaster  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  should  be  used  to  abate  ' 
its  violence  ahd  shorten  its  duration.    For  this  purpose  the  patient  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and 
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then  a  cup  of  wine-whey :  warm  applications  to  the  extremities,  as  heated 
bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  such  like,  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clysters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken  water,  ought  to 
be  frequently  administered  through  the  course  of  the  disease.  These 
prove  beneficial  by  promoting  a  discharge  from  the  intestines,  and  also 
by  acting  as  a  kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent. 
Great  care  however  is  requisite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this  time.' 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  stomach,  a  v«mit  is  generally 
given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increase  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  al- 
ready too  great,  it  will  be  safer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  stead  a 
gentle  laxative,  as  a  decoction  of  tamarinds  with  senna,  which  will  both 
tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a  free  discharge  of  the  bile. 
Neither  vomits  nor  purges,  however,  should  be  administered  to  women 
in  child-bed  without  the  utmost  caution ;  yet  as  after  labour  there  is  a 
particular  increase  of  heat  and  disposition  to  fever,  a  costive  stale  of  the 
body  may  prove,  without  seasonable  relief,  fatal  in  the  issue.  Were  this 
dangerous  habit  guarded  against  by  proper  attention  before  and  aftef 
delivery,  child-bed  indispositions  would  be  less  frequent  than  they  are. 

The  sal'ine  draught,  so  effectual  against  vomiting,  so  efficacious  ir. 
obviating  fever,  and  correcting  any  putrescent  tendency,  may  be  given 
every  three  or  four  liours.  To  a  scruple  of  prepared  kali,  or  salt 
of  tartar,  previously  dissolved  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  spring  water, 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  fresh  lemon  juice:  as  soon  as  the  frothing  or 
ebullition  begins,  it  is  to  be  immediately  drank.  To  render  it  aperient, 
two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be  added  to  each  draught ; 
but  should  the  saline  mixture  run  off  by  stool,  omit  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb ;  and,  especially  if  the  patient  is  restless,  a  few  drops  of  tinc- 
ture OF  OPIUM,  or  some  syrup  of  white  poppies  may  occasionally  be 
added.  After  proper  evacuations,  and  an  abatement  of  febrile  heat,  the 
saline  mixture  may  be  ommitted,  and  the  following  astringent,  antiseptic 
draught,  given  to  corroborate  the  relaxed  viscera:  Take  two  grains  of 
alum,  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  orange  juice,  two  drachms  of  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  cinchona  (commonly  called  Huxhara's  tinc- 
ture of  bark),  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  spring  water;  mix,  and  ex- 
hibit it  every  six  hours. 

If  the  stools  should  prove  so  frequent  as  to  weaken  and  exhaust  the 
patient,  a  starch  clyster  may  be  administered  as  occasion  shall  require  ; 
and  the  drink  may  be  a  decOction  of  hartshorn,  or  rice-water,  in  every 
Englisli  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  dissolved. 
Should  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  bolus  composed  of  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  Columbo  root,  with  a  grain  of  opium,  which  may 
be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  occasionally  the  chalk  mixture 
seven  ounces,  tincture  of  catechu  six  drachms,  opiate  confection  two 
drachms :  mix,  and  give  a  table-spoonful  or  U\o  after  every  loose  stool. 
Where  there  is  much  purging,  an  emollient  clyster  may  be  thro\Aii  up 
with  advantage  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  with  the 
diarrhoea  should  be  much  tenesmus,  lavements,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops 
jf  the  tincture  of  opium,  will  be  necessary,  but  not  otherwise. 
Thou^'h  in  general  t,Le  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting. 
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yet  when  the  disease  Jias  oeen  long  protracted,  and  tlie  patient  is  greatly 
spent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  her  with  nourishing 
diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  observed,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for  some  time,  often 
acquires  a  putrid  form.  In  this  case  the  Peruvian  burk  must  be  given, 
either  by  itselt;  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
As  the  cinchona  in  substance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in 
decoction  or  infusion  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  roses,  or  other  gentle 
astruiijents  ;  or  a  scruple  of  the  extract  of  cinchona,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  spirit  of'  cinnamon,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  may  be  made  into  a  draught,  and  given  every  second, 
\hird,  or  fourth  hour,  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 

When  the  stomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourishment,  the  patient 
jnav  be  supported  for  some  time  by  clysters  of  beef-tea  or  chicken-water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly easy ;  her  food  should  be  light  and  simple,  and  her  bed-chamber 
cool,  and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to 
a  woman  in  this  situation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to 
have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rise  too  soon  from  bed,  after 
delivery  :  catching  cold  is  also  to  be  avoided ;  and  a  proper  attention 
should  be  paid  to  cleanliness. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  tiae  breasts  ought  to  be  frequently  drawn ; 
and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the  onset  of  a  fever,  they  should,  upon 
its  first  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid, 
and  its  being  absorbed  ki  this  state.  Costiveness  is  likewise  to  be  avoid 
ed.  This  will  be  the  best  effected  by  the  use  of  mild  clysters  and  a 
laxative  diet. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  child-bed  women  by  recom- 
mending it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women, 
whose  circumstances  oblige  tiiem  to  quit  their  bed  too  soon,  often  con- 
tract diseases  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this  situation. 

But  the  better  sort  of  women  run  the  greatest  hazard  from  too  mueh 
heat.  They  are  generally  kept  iu  a  sort  of  bagnio  for  the  first  eiglit  or 
ten  days,  and  then  dressed  out  to  see  company.  The  xianger  of  this 
conduct  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  superstitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keep  the  house  till 
they  go  to  chiirch  is  likewise  a  very  common  cause  of  catching  cold. 
All  churches  are  damp,  and  most  of  tliem  cold  ;  consequently  they 
are  the  very  w  orst  places  to  which  a  woman  can  go  to  make  her  first 
visit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a  wavm  room  for  a  month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

BAttRENNESS  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  the  diseases  of 
females,  as  few  Riarried  women  who  have  not  children  enjoy  a  good  state 
(;f  health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  causes,  as  high  living,  grief 
iif;laxation,  <!tc.,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obstruction  or  irregularity 
of  the  menstrual  flux. 

it  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours,  and  prevents 
secuiidity.    We  seldom  find  a  barren  woman  among  'he  labouring  poor 
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while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  ric!i  and  affluent.  TI)C  inha- 
bitants of  every  country  are  prohfic  in  proportion  to  their  poverty;  anJ 
it  would  be  an  ciisy  matter  to  adduce  many  instances  of  women,  who 
by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  Irave 
conceived  and  brought  forth  children ;  though  they  never  had  any, 
before.  Would  the  rich  use  the  same  sort  of  food  and  exercise  as  the 
better  sort  of  peasants,  they  would  seldom  have  cause  to  envy  their  poor 
vassals  and  dependants  the  blessing  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  oflspriug, 
while  they  pine  in  sorrow  for  the  want  of  even  a  single  heir  to  their  ex- 
tensive domains. 

AtHuence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates  the  humours,  but 
induces  a  general  relaxation  of  the  solids ;  a  state  highly  unfavourable 
to  procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
cours'^;  First,  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  secondly,  a  diet  con 
sisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables;  thirdly,  the  use  of  astringent 
medicines,  as  steel,  alum,  dragon's  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa  or 
Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  above  all,  the  cold 
bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  consequence  of  grief,  sudden  fear,  anxiety,  or 
any  of  the  passions  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  menstrual  flux.  When 
barrenness  is  suspected  to  proceed  from  atfections  of  the  mind,  the  per- 
son ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheeiful  as  possible ;  all  disagreeable 
objects  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amuse  and  enter- 
tain the  fancy. 

Dr.  Clieyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault  of  the 
male  than  of  the  female,  and  strongly  recommends  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter ;  adding,  that  his  friend  Dr. 
Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doctor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  sundry 
opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  contiimed  some  years 
after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have  several  fine  children,  by  keeping 
both  parents,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 


GHAP.  XLIX. 


DfSEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  state  of  infancy !  He 
comes  into  the  world  more  helpless  than  any  other  animal,  and  stands 
nmch  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and  care  of  his  parents ;  but, 
alas!  this  care  is  not  always  bestowed  upon  him;  and  when  it  is,  he 
often  suffers  as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would  hav 
done  from  neglect.  Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents,  nurses,  ana 
inidwives,  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  disorders  olr 

infants.  .  ,  n    u  i 

Of  the  officious  and  ill-judgcd  care  of  midwives  we  shall  adduce  only 
one  instance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing  infants  by  squeezing 
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their  breasts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call  it.  Tliougli  a  siriuU 
quantity  of  moisture  is  generally  found  in  the  breasts  of  infants,  yet,  as 
they  are  certainly  not  intended  to  give  suck,  this  ought  n£ver  to  be 
tlnavn  oft".  I  have  seen  this  cruel  operation  bring  on  hardness,  inflam- 
mation, and  suppuration  of  the  breasts,  but  never  knew  any  ill  conse- 
quences from  its  being  omitted.  When  the  breasts  are  hard,  the  only 
application  that  we  would  recommend  is  a  soft  poultice,  or  a  little  pt 
the  diachylon  plaster  spread  thin  upon  a  bit  of  soft  leather,  about  the 
size  of  half  a  crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  These  may  be  suf- 
fered to  continue  till  the  hardness  disappears. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  person,  that  the  first  diseases  of 
infants  arise  chiefly  from  their  bowek.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  they  are  in  a  manner  poisoned  with  indigestible  drugs 
and  improper  diet  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Every  thing 
that  the  stomach  cannot  digest  may  be  considered  as  a  poison  ;  and  un- 
less it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by  stool,  it  must  occasion  sick- 
ness, gripes,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good 
women  call  inward  fits,  and  at  last  convulsions  and  death. 

As  these  symptoms  evidently  arise  from  somewhat  that  irritates  the 
intestines,  doubtless  the  proper  method  of  cure  must  be  to  expel  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  most  safe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  six  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may 
be  mixed  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  a  little 
sugar.  A  tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  it  operates  ;  or,  what  will  more  certainly  answer  the  pur- 
pose, a  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  water 
Bvyeetened  with  a  little  syrup,  and  given  as  above.  Those  who  are  un- 
wiUing  to  use  the  tartarised  antimony,  may  give  six  or  seven 
drops  of  antinionial  wine  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel.  Small 
doses  of  the  ipecacuanha  winjp  will  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  but  will  generally 
likewise  open  the  body.  Should  this  however  not  happen,  aud  if  the 
child  be  costive,  some  gentle  purge  will  be  necessary  ;  for  this  purpose, 
some  manna  and  pulp  of  cassia  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
given  in  small  quantities  till  it  operates ;  or,  what  will  answer  n\ther 
better,  a  few  grains  of  magnesia  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  given  to  the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  desired  etfect.  It 
these  medicines  be  properly  administered,  and  the  child's  belly  and 
limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand  before  the  fire,  they  will 
seldom  fail  to  reheve  those  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  from 
w  hich  infants  suflTer  so  much. 

These  general  directions  include  most  of  what  can  be  done  for  reliev 
ing  the  mtemal  disorders  of  infants.  They  will  likewise  go  a  considera- 
ble way  m  alleviating  those  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rash,  gum, 
or  fellon,  &c.  These,  as  was  formerly  observed,  are  principally  owing 
to  too  hot  a  regimen,  and  consequently  will  be  most  effectually  relieved 
by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other  con- 
stitute a  principal  part  of  ^he  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  scldona,  if 
administered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  diseases,  fail  to  give  rdkC 
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OF  THE  MECONIUM. 


The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  are  filled  with  a 
b.ackish  coloured  matter  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  commonly  called 
tlie  meconium.  This  is  generally  passed  soon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature;  in  which  citse  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  tlie  in- 
fant any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  should  be  retained,  or  not  suffici- 
ently carried  off,  a  little  manna  or  magnesia  alba  may  be  given,  as  men- 
tioned above ;  or,  if  these  should  not  be  at  hand,  a  common  spoonful  of 
wh&y,  sweetened  with  a  little  honey  or  raw  sugar ;  or  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  and  syrup  of  roses  of  each  six  drachms,  mixed,  and  a  tea-spoon- 
ful given  as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  most  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium  is  the  mother's 
milk,  which  is  always  at  first  of  a  purgative  quality.  Were  children  al- 
lowed to  suck  as  soon  as  they  shew  an  inclination  for  the  breast,  they 
vi'ould  seldom  have  occasion  for  medicines  to  discharge  the  meconium  ; 
but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daul>s  of 
syrup,  oils,  and  indigestible  stuff,  crammed  down  their  throats,  whereby 
their  tender  organs  are  injured,  the  circulating  fluids  heated  and  thrown 
into  irregular  commotions,  that  sometimes  occasion  obstructions,  at 
other  times,  irritations  in  the  bowels,  and  convulsions  that  cause  "thous- 
ands to  RETIRE  FROM  YET  UNTASTED  LIFE." 


OF  THE  APHTH/E,  OR  THRUSH. 


The  aphtha  are  httle  whitish  or  yellow  ulcers  affecting  the  whole 
inside  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat  and  stomach  of  infants.  Soraehmes 
they  reach  through  the  whole  intesUnal  canal,  in  which  case  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant's  life. 

If  the  aphthre  are  of  a  pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in  number,  soft, 
superficial,  and  fall  easily  oft",  they  are  not  dangerous ;  but  if  opak(^ 
yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 

dreaded.  .      ...       -j  i 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Uie  aphthie  owe  their  origin  to  acid  Im- 
mours;  we  have  reason  however  to  believe  they  are  more  frequently 
owing  to  too  hot  a  regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a  rare 
thine  to  find  a  child  who  is  not  dosed  with  wine,  punch  or  some  otiier 
hot  and  inflaming  liquors,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  will  occasion  inflammatory  disorders  even  m  adults:  is  it  anj 
wonder,  then,  that  they  should  lieat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  ot  in- 
fants, and  set  as  it  were  the  whole  constitution  on  a  blaze  1 

Tiie  most  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthfe  are  vomits,  such  as  ha  e 
been  already  recommended,  and  gentk  laxatives.  Five  ^^^'^^''l'^^: 
barb  and  half  a  drachm  of  magnesia  albA  may  be  -^^^^bed  togetheu 
and  divided  into  six  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  mtaus 
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every  four  or  five  hours  till  Uiey  operate.  These  powders  may  cither 
be  given  in  the  child's  food,  or  a  little  of  the  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  hoily  o))eu. 
It  is  common  in  this  case  to  administer  calomel ;  but  as  that  medkine 
sometimes  occasions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with 
caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the  month  and 
throat  in  this  disease,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  these  in  very  young 
children;  we  would  therefore  recommend  to  the  nurse  the  use  of  topical 
applications,  such  as  either  the  expressed  Juice  of  roasted  turnips,  mul- 
berries, raspberries,  or  black  currants,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar- 
candy,  or  to  rub  the  child's  mouth  frequently  with  a  little  borax  and 
honey ;  or  with  the  following  mixture :  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax 
a  drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a  drachm,  rose  water  two  drachms;  mix 
them  together.  A  very  proper  application  in  this  case  is  a  solution  of 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  vitriolated  zinc  in  eight  ounces  of  barley- 
water.  These  may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  or 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  soft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  probe. 

The  acid  and  watery  purgings  in  this  complaint  may  be  relieved  by 
clysters  of  barley-water  with  a  little  magnesia  and  syrup  of  white  pop 
pies. 

OF  ACIDITIES, 

The  food  of  cliikiren  being  tor  the  most  part  of  au  acescent  nature, 
it  readily  turns  sour  upon  the  stomach,  especially  if  the  body  be  any 
way  disordered.  Hence  most  diseases  of  children  are  accompanied  with 
evident  signs  of  acidity,  as  green  stools,  gripes,  &c.  These  appearances 
liave  induced  many  to  believe  that  all  the  diseases  of  children  were  owing 
to  an  acid  abounuing  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but  whoever  considers 
the  matter  attentively,  will  find  that  these  symptoms  of  acidity  are 
oftener  the  efiect  than  the  cause  of  their  disease. 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  the  food  of  children  should  be  aces- 
cent; and  unless  the  body  be  disordered,  or  the  digestion  hurt,  from 
some  other  cause,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  acescent  quality  of 
their  food  is  seldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often  a 
symptom  of  disorders  in  children,  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  troublesome 
one,  we  shall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  stools,  gripes,  purguig,  sour  smells,  &c.  shew  that  the 
bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child  should  have  a  little  small  broth, 
with  light  white  bread  in  it ;  and  should  have  sufficient  exercise  in  order 
to  promote  the  digestion.  It  has  been  customary  in  this  case  to  give  the 
chalk,  crabs  eyes,  and  other  testaceous  powders.  These,  indeed,  by 
their  absorbent  quality,  may  correct  the  acidity ;  but  they  are  attended 
with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and 
occasion  costiveness,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For 
this  reason  they  should  never  be  given  unless  mixed  with  purgative  me- 
dicines ;  as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  such  like. 

The  best  medicine  which  wc  know,  in  all  cases  of  acidity,  is  that  fine 
insipid  powder  called  magnesia  alba.    It  purges,  and  at  the  same 
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titne  corrects  the  acidity:  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  dis- 
ease, but  carries  oft"  its  cause.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or 
in  a  LAXATIVE  absorbent  mixture,  as  recommended  in  Uie  Ai>- 
pendix. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not  at  first  to  Ijc 
dosed  with  brandy,  spiceries,  and  other  hot  things ;  but  should  have  its 
body  opened  with  an  emollient  clyster,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a 
warm  hand  before  the  fire.  If  it  should  happen,  however,  not  to  suc- 
ceed, a  little  brandy  or  other  spirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till 
the  infant  be  easier.  Sometimes  a  little  peppermint-water  will  answer 
this  purpose  very  well. 

OF  GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION 


These  are  very  troublesome  to  children.  They  happen  chiefly 
about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the 
ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are  moistened  by  the  sweat  or  urine. 

As  these  complaints  are,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  want  of  cleanli-- 
iiess,  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  them  are,  to  wash  the  parts 
frequently  with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and  in  a  word,  to 
keep  the  child  in  all  respects  thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  suffici- 
ent, the  excoriated  parts  may  be  sprinkled  with'  absorbent  or  drying 
powders ;  as  burnt  hartshorn, "  tutty,  chalk,  crab's  claws  prepared,  and 
the  like.  When  the  parts  affected  are  very  sore,  and  tend  to  a  real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  ointment  of 
spermaceti,  or  with  the  white  liniment  mentioned  in  the  Appendix.  If 
the  parts  be  washed  with  spring-water,  in  which  a  little  vitriolated  zinc 
(twelve  grains  to  eight  ounces  of  water)  has  been  dissolved,  it  will  dry 
and  heal  them  very  powerfidly.  One  of  the  best  applications  for  this 
Durpose  is  to  dissolve  some  fuller's  earth,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  after  it  has  stood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the 
galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day, 
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The  nostrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a  gross  mucus 
which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and  likewise  renders  it  dilBcult  for 
them  to  suck  or  swallow. 

Some  in  this  case  order,  after  a  suitable  purge,  two  or  three  grains  of 
white  vitriol  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered, 
to  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the  nostrils  with  a  linen  rag,  Wedellus 
says,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  same  quantity  of  elaterium, 
be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the 
nose,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without  sneezing. 

In  obstinate  cases  these  medicines  may  be  tried ;  but  I  have  never 
found  any  thing  necessary  besides  rubbing  the  nose  at  bed-time  witli 
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a  little  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter.  This  reaolvea  Uic  filth,  and  renders 
llie  breathing  more  free. 

OF  VOMITING. 


From  the  delicate  state  of  children,  and  the  great  sensibility  of  their 
organs,  a  vomiting  or  looseness  may  be  induced  by  any  tiling  that  irritates 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Hence  these  disorders  are  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 
They  are  seldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  considered 
as  diseases,  unless  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue  so  long  as  to  e» 
haust  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of  food ;  by  food  that 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  too  much; 
or  by  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  being  so  much  increased  as  to  render 
them  unable  to  bear  the  stimulus  of  even  the  mildest  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occasioned  by  too  much  food,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted, as  the  cure  will  depend  upon  cleansing  the  stomach.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
tartarized  antimony,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to  food  o{ 
an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment 
of  a  milder  nature  substituted  in  its  stead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increased  degree  of  sensibility,  or 
too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  such  medicines  as 
have  a  tendency  to  brace  and  strengtheu  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its 
sensibility,  must  be  used.  The  first  of  these  intentions  may  be  answered 
by  a  slight  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
rhubarb  aud  orange-peel;  and  the  second  by  the  saline  draught,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  m?Y  occasionally  be  added. 

In  obstinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  medicines  may  be  as- 
sisted by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach ;  or  the  use  of  the  laudanum- plaster,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Little  iheriaca,  or  Venice  treacle. 


OF  A  LOOSENESS. 


A  LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  salutary  when  the  stools 
are  sour,  slimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not  the  discharge,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  such  stools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  suddenly,  as 
it  often  proves  critical,  especially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  skin  has  disappeared.  Sometimes-  an  evacuation  of  this 
kind  succeeds  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  case  it  may 
also  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  watery  humours 
which  would  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cur;e  of  a  looseness  ife  to  evacuate 
the  offending  matter,  it  is  customary  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle  vomit 
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of  ipecacuanna,  ana  afterwards  to  exhibit  small  and  frequent  doses  of 
rhubarb;  interposing  absorbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours.  The  best  purge,  however,  in  this  case,  is  magnesia  alba. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  absorbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without  ex- 
citing gripes.  . 

The  wine  of  antimony,  which  acts  both  as  an  emetic  and  purge  is 
also  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  By  being  diluted  will,  water, 
it  inav  be  proportioned  to  the  weakest  constitution;  and,  not  being  dis- 
agreeable to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  requires. 
E'ven  one  dose  will  frequently  mitigate  the  disease,  and  pave  the  way  lor 
the  use  of  absorbents.  If,  however,  the  patient's  strength  will  permu, 
the  medicine  ought  to  be  repealed  every  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the  stools 
be-in  to  assume  a  more  natural  appearance  ;  afterwards  a  longer  space 
xnav  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  doses.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dose  ought  always  to  be  a  little 
increased,  as  its  etficacy  is  generally  diminished  by  use. 

Some,  upon  the  first  appef«rance  ot  a  looseness  fly  immediately  to 
the  use  of  absorbent  medicines  and  astringents.  If  these  be  administei- 
ed  before  the  offending  humours  are  discharged,  though  the  disease  may 
appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a  little  time,  it  soon  afterwards  breaks  forth 
m'^Si  greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  these  medicines  may  be  administered  with  considerable  ad- 

''^Should  any  gripmgs  or  restlessness  remain  after  the  stomach  and 
bowds  have  b'ee'n  Seansed.  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  «  Popi- 
oe  eiven  in  a  little  simple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-tlay  m 
tlXsTmptoms  have  ceased;  or  the  following  mixture  may  be  given 
Si  adSage :  Take  of  crab's  claws  prepared  three  drachms,  gum- 
:i!^t.c  in "ol'der  two  drachms,  cinnamon  water  and  mint-wal.r  eadi  six 
table-s-poonfuls  ;  refined  sugar  three  drachms;  ^"f/^^f^iX.e 
Ihe  nhial  give  a  pap-spoonful  or  more,  hequently.  It  the  duchaige 
Si  SuTby  reLSn'of  the  great  irritability  ot  ^ 
.     four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  or  a  f  «/.  ^^J^^^  ^ 

white  poppies,  may  be  given  with  this  mixture  every  four  hours. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 


i,Mo  nn  the  breast  are  seldom  free  from  eruptions  of 

^f  '^/''^ Th  J  T^ese  how  ve?^  not  often  dangerous,  and  ou.ht 
oiip  kind  or  other,    inese,  uuwcvci,  «  rni,.^         to  tree 

produce  fatal  disorders.  ^u\^a^  nwine  to  improper  food  and 

The  eruptions  of  children  ^'"^/^'^^y  g?^'^f  ^  ^oJ^  Aith  food  that 
neglect  of  cleanhuess.    If  a  child  be  ^  „oVbeing  properly  assim-- 
Its  stomach  is  not  able  to  digest  such  food  not  bemg        J  ^^^^^^ 
lated,  instead  of  nourishing  thej)ody  mis  i^^^^^^  ^ 
must  either  break  out  in  lorm  "^/"^P^;''';'^^^^^^^^^  disorders.  That  neglect 
the  body,  and  occasion  ^^^^^  ^fj^fj/^^S^^^^^^^  must  be  ob- 
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cleanliness,  are  almost  coustaiitly  found  to  swarm  with  cnuiii,  aiKl  are 
generally  covered  witli  tlie  scab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  etiect  of  improper  food,  or  Avant  of  cle;iiilineM 
a  proper  attention  to  these  alone  will  generally  be  sutiicient  to  remove 
theui.  If  thii  should  not  be  the  case,  some  drying  medicines  will  be 
necessary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  same  time  to 
be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medi 
cine  that  is  more  safe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  suljihur, 
provided  it  be  prudently  used.  A  little  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  may 
be  mixed  with  fresh  butter,  oil,  or  hog's  lard,  and  the  parts  aliccted  fre- 
quently touched  with  it. 

The  most  obstinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to  children  arc  the 
TIN  EA  CAPITIS,  or  scabbed  head,  and  chilblains.  The.scabbed  head 
is  often  exceeding  difficult  to  cure,  and  sometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worse  than  the  disease.  I  have  frequently  known  children  seized  w  ith 
internal  disorders,  of  which  they  died  soon  after  their  scabbed  heads 
bad  been  healed  by  application  of  drying  medicines.  The  cure  ought 
always  tirst  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting  off 
the  hair,  combuig  and  brushing  away  the  scabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, let  the  head  be  shaved  once  a-week ;  prevent  the  access  of  air  to 
the  sores  by  a  bladder  properly  fitted  to  the  head ;  wash  it  daily  with 
soap  suds,  or  salt  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  three  drachms  of  SUL 
ri.  .'RATED  KALI  in  a  pint  of  lime-water,  and  gently  anoint  with  either 
the  ointment  of  tar,  or  the  ointment  of  sulphur.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flesh,  it  should  be  touched  with  a  bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  sprinkled  with 
a  little  burnt  alum.  While  these  things  are  doing,  the  patient  must  be 
confined  to  a  regular  light  diet ;  tlie  body  should  be  kept  gently  open 
by  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  by  small  doses  of  calomel,  and  cold,  as  far 
as  possible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  consequences 
from  stopping  this  discharge,  it  will  be  proper,  especially  in  children  of 
a  gross  habit,  to  make  an  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept 
open  till  the  patient  becomes  more  strong,  and  the  constitution  be  some- 
what mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather.  They  are 
generally  occasioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold, 
and  aftenvards  suddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  instead  of 
taking  exercise  to  warm  themselves  graduaUy,  they  run  to  the  fire.  This 
occasions  a  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction  of  the 
vessels ;  which,  being  often  repeated,  the  vessels  are  at  last  over  dis- 
tended, and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  sudden  heat  must  be  equally  avoided. 
When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and  swell,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged,  and  to  have  the  affected  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  oil  ol 
turpentmc,  mustard  and  brandy,  or  something  of  a  warming  nature. 
They  ought  likewise  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry 
5ome  apply  warm  ashes  between  cloths  to  the  swelled  parts,  which  fre- 
quently helps  to  reduce  them.  The  following  embrocation  generally 
proves  a  remedy  for  this  irksome  complaint :  dissolve  two  drachms  of 
alum  in  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  to  which  add  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine ;  apply  it  by  means  of  linen  rags  kept  wet  on  the  diseased  parts. 
When  there  i«  a  sore,  it  must  be  dressed  with  calamine  cerate, 
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the  ointn^nt  of  tutty,  or  the  ointment  of  acetatbd  ceruse 
Tliese  sores  are  indeed  troublesome,  but  seUlom  diuger  us.  lli^y 
generally  lieul  as  soon  as  the  wuriii  woallicr  sets  in. 


OF  THE  CROUP. 


This  disease  first  appeared,  about  half  a  century  ago,  on  the  north 
east  coast  of  England  :  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  tkachk  A  or  «iud- 

happens  only  to  children,  and  rarely  occurs  till  after  they  are  weaned 
t^rvounger  they  are  after  this  period,  they  are  the  more  liable  to  Ins 
d Lease,  which  is  often  violent  in  its  attack,  and  frequently,  by  a  preter 
natural  secretion  of  matter  and  mucus,  produces  such  an  obsU  uc  ion  ot 
Srpassage  of  the  air,  as  sulFocales  and  proves  suddenly  fatal  to  the 
patien      But  if  it  teAninates  favourably,  the  inflammation  is  resolved. 
L  is  Sewise  the  spasm  or  cramp  at  the  top  of  the  vvind^p.pe  some  imes 
with  a  considerable  discharge  of  phlegm  from  Uie  th-t  -d 
with  little  more  than  happens  in  a  common  cold.    The  croup  seems  lo 
a  species  of  spasmodii  asthma,  attended  with  very  acute  and  violent 
catarrhal  symptls;  it  generally  prevails  in  ^d  w^i^;^^.tS^J,;: 

most  common'near  the  sea  coast,  and  in  low  "f/^^^y  Xt^^V^SuenU^ 
of  a  aross  and  lax  habit  are  most  liable  to  it :  its  attacks  are  Irequenuy 
repeated  on  the  same  child,  and  it  mostly  assails  the  patient  in  t h^  night, 
X  he  has  been  much  exposed  to  damp  and  cold,  or  to  caster  y  winds, 
the  p  ecedfng  day.  Damp  houses,  wet  feet,  thin  shores,  wet  clothes,  or 
whatever  0^^^^^^  the  perspiration,  may  occasion  the  croup,  which  ha 
^t  been  known  to  attack  children  above  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  It 
k  altSded  with  hoarseness,  wheezing,  and  a  dry  cough   though  son  e- 

^^SV^oaMng  no.e  iat  m^  -  ZS^^ 
the  diflicultv  of  breathing  increases  generally  in  tne       ^"f    '  „ 

ing,  seems  to  be  of  considerable  use,  and  f^'^^f  JJ^'^;^^,^^^^^^  ,vbich 

the  disease.    It  is  advisable  to  have  '^^^^^^^^^^'^^niS^c  eve^  in  large 

operate  most  expeditiously,  such  as  viTRio^^,^^?  ^i>  c 

doses.    When  a  tasteless  emetic  is  f  ^^^"■f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  expectorant 

tartarized  antimony :  it  may     made  more  d^etejnt^a^  , 

bv  adding  to  it  a  proper  quantity  of  the  oxymel  ot  squiiis. 
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fosulving  and  destroying  the  purulent  matter,  or  tubular  raenibraiioua 
substance  tiiat  cause  s}>asnis  and  citen  suft'ocatcs  the  patient,  let  him 
drink  frequently  a  cupful  of  broth,  gruel,  or  barley-water,  in  every  pint 
of  which  a  drachm  and  a  half  or  two  drachms  of  the  salt  of  tartar  or 
PREPARED  KALI  has  been  dissolved,  which  may  be  dulcified  a  little 
by  lioney  or  the  syruj)  of  marsh-mallows. 

After  bleeding  and  vomiting,  give  three  to  six  grains  of  calomel  mixed 
with  as  much  ginger,  and  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  sugar;  let  tliis  bo 
swallowed  slow  ly,  and  worked  ofi'  by  drinking  broth  or  gruel,  &c.  medi- 
cated by  the  tixed  alkaline  salt  above  mentioned.  He  should  likewise 
be  made  to  inhale  the  steams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar.  Topical 
bleeding,  by  the  application  of  three  to  six  leeches,  according  to  the 
age  or  strength  of  the  patient,  applied  to  the  throat,  is  of  considerable 
service.  As  soon  as  the  leeches  tall  off,  the  patient  may  be  laid,  with 
his  Ijead  raised  high  in  bed,  between  blankets,  and  supplied  with  warm 
barley-water,  mixed  with  the  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  to  excite 
perspiration.  When  the  bleeding  ceases,  cover  the  front  of  the  neck 
with  the  compound  cerate  of  galbanum,  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
Hydrophobia.  If  in  twelve  hours  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease  do  not  abate,  a  blistering-plaster  must  be  applied  round  the  neck 
or  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  child  may  frequently  take  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  following  mixture :  milk  of  gum  ammoniacum  three 
ounces,  hyssop  or  pennyroyal  water  two  ounces,  oxymel  of  squills  three 
drachms,  syrup  of  marsh-mallows  and  of  white  poppies  of  each  an  ounce 
mix  them  together. 

At  the  commencement,  and  throjighOut  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  necessary;  and  calomel,  in  doses  of 
one  to  three  grains,  may  be  administered  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Cataplasms  of  camphor,  garlic,  and  Venice 
treacle,  should  be  applied  to  the  feet ;  laxative  clysters  are  also  said  to 
be  serviceable,  especially  if  they  are  mixed  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  garlic;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  as  often  as  an  increased 
difhculty  of  breathing  indicates  a  fresh  accumulation  of  the  inspissated 
lymph,  it  should  be  dislodged  if  possible,  by  emetics  once  or  twice  a- 
dav. 

Such  is  the  treatment  of  the  disease  when  it  is  purely  inflammatory ; 
but  when  it  is  almost  entirely  spasmodic,  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  a 
cramp  of  the  throat,  asafoetida  has  a  good  eflect.  It  may  be  both  given 
in  form  of  clyster,  and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  asafoetida 
may  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  the  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  and 
three  ounces  of  hyssop  or  of  pennyroyal  water.  A  table-spoonful  of  this 
mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient's  stomach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine, 
two  drachms  of  asafoetida  may  be  dissolved  iu  a  common  clyster,  and 
arlministered  every  six  or  eight  hours  till  the  violence  of  the  disease 
abiites. 

Tincture  of  ophim,  in  doses  of  five,  six,  to  eight  drops,  given  every 
two  hours  until  sleep,  or  a  remission  of  the  stricture  and  spasms  of  the 
inmcies  of  the  glottis  was  procured,  apjjears  to  have  averted  tlie  fl.tal 
}s-ue  of  the  croup,  wjich  has  lately  been  successfully  treated  by  giving 
five  rlrops  of  the  tincture  of  fox-glove  every  four  hour.i. 
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After  the  disease  is  subdued,  the  decoction  of  cinchona  three  parts, 
mixed  with  infusion  of  liquorice  one  part,  may  be  given  to  the  patient, 
who,  to  prevent  a  relapse,  must  carefully  avoid  cold  and  damp,  aud 
easterly  winds.  Children  wlio  have  been  attacked  wilh  this  disease,  or 
whose  constitutions  seem  to  dispose  them  to  it,  should  have  their  diet 
properly  regulated.  All  food  tiiat  is  viscid  or  hard  of  digestion,  and  all 
crude,  raw,  trashy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  Souietiines  a  Burgundy 
pitch  plaster,  worn  continually  between  the  shoulders  for  several  yeais, 
huG  been  thought  to  prevent  the  return  of  this  dangerous  disorder. 


OF  TEETHING. 


Dr.  Abouthnot  observes,  that  above  a  tenth  part  of  infants  die  iri 
teething,  by  symptoms  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  the  tender,  ner- 
vous part  of  the  jaws,  occasioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulsions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  These  symptoms  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
great  delicacy  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increased  by  an  effeminate  education. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  al- 
ways suffer  most  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulsive  disorders. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  the  teething  generally  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  ;  first,  the  incisores,  or  fore-teeth ;  next  the  canini,  or 
dog-teeth  ;  and  lastly,  the  raolares,  or  grinders.'  About  the  sevenlh 
year,  there  comes  a  new  set ;  and  about  the  twentieth,  tbe  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  sapientife,  the  teeth  of  wisdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth  slaver  much,  and  have 
generally  looseness.  An  increased  secretion  of  saliva  is  considered  as  a 
favourable  symptom,  and  costiveness,  fever,  vomiting,  &c.  as  unfavoura- 
ble ones.  When  the  teething  is  difficult,  especially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  startings  in  his 
sleep,  tumors  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  stools,  llie  thrush, 
fever,  dithcult  breathing,  and  convulsions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  an  inflamma- 
tory disease.  If  the  infant  is  wet  nursed,  its  mother  or  uuise  should  live 
a  little  lower  than  usual,  and  occasionally  take  a  little  cooling  physic. 
If  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clysters  or 
gentle  purgatives ;  as  manna,  magnesia  alba,  rhubarb,  senna,  or  the  like. 
The  food  should  be  fight,  and  in  small  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful,  but 
weak  and  diluting,  as  infusions  of  balm  or  of  the  fime-tree  flowers,  to 
which  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added.  • 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  necessary;  but  this  in  very 
voung  children  ought  always  to  be  sparingly  performed.  It  is  an  eva- 
cuation which  they  beai-  the  worst  of  any.  Purging,  vomitmg,  or  sweat- 
ing agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  beneficial. 
Harris  bowever,  observes,  that,  when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phy- 
sician will  labour  in  vain  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a 
leech  under  each  ear    If  the  child  tte  seized  with  convulsion  fits,  a 
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blistering-plasier  may  be  applied  between  the  shoulders,  or  one  behind 
each  ear. 

Sytleiiham  says,  that,  in  fevers  occasioned  by  teetliing.he  never  found 
any  "remedy  so  eftectual  as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  spirits  of  liarts- 
horn  in  a  spoonful  of  simple  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
eve-y  four  hours.  The  number  of  doses  may  be  four,  five,  or  six.  I 
ha-,  e  often  prescribed  this  medicine  with  success,  but  always  found  a 
large  dose  necessary.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or 
tw-enfy,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child  ;  and  when  costiveness  docs 
uot  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each 
dose.  , 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cutting  their  teeth, 
to  put  a  small  Burgundy  pilch  plaster  between  their  shoulders.  This 
generally  eases  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no 
means  an  useless  application.  When  the  teeth  are  &ut  with  difficult j, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be 
enlarged  as  occasion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a 
fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the  gums,  as  oils, 
mucilages,  &c.;  but  from  these  much  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  used  we  would  recommend  a  little  fine  honey, 
which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
Children  are  generally  at  this  lime  disposed  to  chew  whatever  they  get 
into  their  hands.  For  this  reason  they  ought  never  to  be  without  some- 
thing that  will  yield  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  their  gums,  as  a  crust  of 
bread,  a  wax  candle,  a  bit  of  liquorice  or  orris  root,  or  such  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums  we  have  seldom  known  it  of  any  great 
benefit.  In  obstinate  cases,  however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be 
performed  by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a  sixpenny  piece  that  is  worn 
thin,  or  any  sharp  body  that  can  be  with  safety  introduced  into  the 
moi;th  ;  but  the  lancet,  in  a  skilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  most  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  less  difficult,  parents  ought  to  take 
care  that  their  children's  food  be  light  and  wholesome,  and  that  their 
nei  ^es-be  braced  by  sufficient  exercise  without  doors,  the  use  of  the  coid 
bath,  &c.  The  bowels  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  laxative  state,  as 
nothing  tends  to  increase  children's  complaints  of  every  kind,  especially- 
such  as  are  inflammatory,  so  much  as  costiveness.  Were  these  things 
!july  regarded,  they  would  have  a  much  better  effect  than  teething  neck- 
hc£s,  or  other  nonsensical  amulets  worn  for  that  purpose. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 


This  disease  generally  attacks  children  between  the  age  of  six 
fionlhs  and  two  ytars.  The  rickets  first  appeared  hi  Britain  between 
iai2  and  1020.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Glisson.  an  English  physician 
for  the  first  history  of  this  malady.  That  skilful  anatomist  and  accurate 
observer  published  an  account  of  the  rickets,  wherein  he  shewed  how 
the  viscera  of  such  as  had  died  of  that  disorder  wore  affected.  This 
WJ5  the  more  acceptable  to  the  medical  philosophers  of  that  day,  as  the 
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Tickets  had  tlun.  but  lately  appeared  in  England,  being  first  discovered 
in  Dorset  and  Soinersetsliire,  about  the  time  when  luxury  began  to  in 
crease  and  uianulactures  to  flourish ;  and  this  distemper  still  prevails 
most  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow  sedentary  employments,  b) 
which  means  they  neglect  either  to  take  pure  air  ami  proper  exercive 
themselves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children  The  residents  >^;/;^^ 
countries  are  also"pcculiarly  liable  to  the  depredations  of  this  disease^^ 

CAUSES  One  cause  of  the  rickets  is  diseased  parcnti.  Mother, 

of  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercise  and  live  upon  weak 
watery  ett  can  neither  be  expected  to  bring  f-^h  strong  and  healthy 
cSixn,  or  to  be  able  to  nurse  them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  tlu. 
c  l  en  of  such  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  scrophu.a  con- 
JuZions,  or  such  like  diseases:  Children  begotten  by  men  m  the  dc- 
cS  of  ik  who  are  subject  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic 
Siseases.  or'who  have  been  often  afllicted  wUh  the  venereal  disease  m 
their  vouth,  are  likewise  very  liable  to  the  rickets.  „l 
Anrdborder  that  weakens  the  constitution,  or  relaxes  the  habit  of 

chUdien  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c. 
them  to  this  diUe.    It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  ^^^^^^^^ 

per  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  or  watery,  or  so  viscid  ttot  Uie 

stomach  cannot  digest  it.  r  .1  •    j-   „co     Wlmn  the  nurse  is 

Bad  nursin-  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  disease,    ^hen  the  ""rse  is 

Tg  itlt^U  clean  in  its  cl^^^^^^^  '^^^^M  t  Srin^M^ ' re- 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewise  very  hurtful  to  childre-i  >n  tnis 
spec^  When  a  nurse  lives  in  a  close  small  house  where  tlie  air  ^ 
'U,  cold,  and  confined    and  .^^^^^^^^  ^^[^ 
abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will  '^^"  'y  ^'^^L^^P  .  if  it  be  suffered 

thrive.  ,    ,     •    •         tUU  rlisease  the  child's  flesh 

SYMPTOMS.  At  the  beginning      t^^S"^"i,         its  wonted 

grows  soft  and  flabby  ;  its  strength  'J  ^  ™<-d^  -^^ 
cheerfulness;  looks  more  grave  and  c<^^^"P«4^f^  ^  belly  become 
age,  and  does  "ot  choose  to  be  move  J-  -ad - 

too  large  in  proportion  to  ^^^.^^^t^^ones'b  'in  to  be  affected,  especially 
complexion  florid.  ^  Aftcrwaid  ^  Hence  the  wrist  and  ankles  become 
in  the  more  soft  and  spongy  parts.    Hence  tne  ^^^^^tural  shape ; 

thicker  than  usual;  the  spine  ^  back-bone jt  on  an^  ^^^^  j.^^ 

the  breast  is  bkewise  often  deformed  =  ^"^^^'^^^^^^ding  to  the  violence 
legs  grow  crooked.     All  these  sy^Ptom^J^  ^'^^^'^^^^^  appetite 
ot- the  disease.    The  P"l«^    f  "^"-ta  re^U  tlX^^ 
and  digestion  for  the  most  P^r^^-^^  ^^^X^t  afterwards.  Rickety 

sr;:^t^n;X?^eg^^ 

meat  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 
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REGIMEN.  As  this  disease  is  always  attended  willi  evident  signs 

of  weakness  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  must  be  to  brace 
and  strengthen  the  solids,  and  to  promote  digestion  and  the  due  ijre- 
paration  of  the  fluids.  These  important  ends  will  be  best  answered  by 
wholesome  nourishing  diet,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  paticnl 
open  dry  air,  and  sutKcient  exercise.  If  the  child  has'a  bad  nuise,  who 
either  neglects  her  duty,  or  does  not  understand  it,  she  should  be 
changed.  If  tlie  season  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ;  as  sweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  has  the  same  effect.  The 
limbs  should  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a  warm  hand,  the  flesh-brush,  or 
with  flannel  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  mastich,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh,  and  the  chilil  kept  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing,  as  good  bread,  roasted  flesh, 
<ic.  Biscuit  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  bread;  and  pigeons,  pullets, 
veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roasted  or  minced,  are  the  most  proper  flesh.  If 
tlie  child  be  too  young  for  flesh  meats,  he  may  have  beef-tea,  rice,  arrow- 
root, or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raisins,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
wine  and  spice.  His  drink  may  be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  Those  who  cannot  afford  claret  may  give  the  child 
now  and  tlien  a  wine-glass  of  mild  ale  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE,  Medicines  here  are  of  little  avail.  The  disease  may 

often  be  cured  by  the  nurse,  but  seldom  by  the  physician.  In  childreii 
of  a  gross  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  calomel  or  rhu- 
barb may  sometimes  be  of  use,  but  they  will  seldom  carry  off  the  dis- 
ease; that  must  depend  chiefly  upon  such  things  as  strengthen  the 
system:  for  which  purpose,  besides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  especially  in  the  warm  season.  It 
must,  however,  be  used  with  prudence,  as  some  rickety  children  cannot 
bear  it.  The  best  time  for  using  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and 
the  child  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  immediately  after  ht 
comes  out  of  it. 

To  counteract  the  chilling  effect  of  this  process,  give  as  soon  as  he  is 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  a  dose  of  the  following  medicine :  Compound 
tincture  of  cinchona  and  tincture  of  columba  each  one  ounce,  wine  of 
iron  two  ounces;  mix  them.  From  one  to  four  tea-spoonfuls  may  be 
taken  in  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  the  decoction  or  infusion  of  cinchona, 
which,  if  he  is  not  purged,  may  be  acidulated  with  a  little  of  the  diluted 
acid  of  vitriol.  Or  give  twenty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  the  vehicle  just  mentioned,  or  in  pure  water;  or  in  fhe 
following  solution,  which  even  taken  alone  is  serviceable  in  this  and  iu 
scrophulous  cases.  Take  prepared  natron  three  drachms ;  dissolve  it 
in  a  pint  of  distilled  water  (or  in  river  water  that  has  boiled  a  few 
minutes  and  stood  to  cool);  Dose,  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

An  infusion  of  cinchona  (Peruvian  bark,)  with  a  little  orange-peel,  in 
wme  or  ale,  would  be  of  service,  not  only  to  quickf  n  tlie  moving  powers 
after  bathing,  but  as  a  remedy  for  this  disease  were  it  possible  to  prevaii 
on  children  to  take  it. 

If  the  child  should  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  must  be  dis. 
Cf>ntinued,  and  wash  thr;  surface  of  the  body  with  a  soJutif>Q  of  coiru 
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mon  potash  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  o<  spring  water 
niornin!?  and  evening,  taking  care  however  td  wipe  the  siun  perfecUy  dry 
with  a  niece  of  line  flannel.  The  back  should  be  well  rubbed  every 
niiiht  with  camphorated  spirit;  and  if,  for  internal  use  a  powder  is  pre- 
ferred, take  prepared  iron  and  povvdered  rhubarb  of  each  five  gra  n  , 
white  sugar  ten  grains  ;  mix  and  give  the  pat.ent  tins  dose  ev-y 
ing  fasting,  and  every  evening  an  hour  belore  f"Pl^^/-  ^^,^;;X,e 
'aaduallY  ncreased  to  ten  grains  for  a  dose;  but  if  considerable  Wjoso 
uoss  Si  1^^       -at  fi'  sl'only  in  the  use  of  one  powder  every  day. 

ivin^  U^  patient,  then  or  at  any  other  time,  lime  water  rendered  palata 
Sc"^  thelKkUtion  of  a  little  milk,  or  the  decoction  of  hartshorn,  for 

'^VonleSstts  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  disease.  They 
are  generaily  necessary  for  children  who  abound  with  gross  humours. 


OF  CONVULSIONS. 


^unvrn  more  children  are  said  to  die  of  convulsions  than  of  anj' 

ary  canal:  likew'.^e  ^^^^'"f'^  •  diseases.  Convulsions  have  also 
boweU,  Nvhatever  clears  '"''"Vf ''X'f'  cur  v^erefore,  if  ihe  child 

quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs  claws.^^  ^^^^^^^ 
^  Convulsions  which  precede  the  ^  The  principal 

generally  go  off  upon  these  ^^^^"S  tbe-^^^^^^^^^ 

danger  in  this  case  arises  from  the       ^^"'^\PP^^"  ^\^rmms,  and  some-  . 

have  the  care  of  the  patient.    ^rrir^Sted' parents,  ^lurses,  &c. 

thing  must  be  done  to  appease  the  ^""f Jf;      i/iistering,  and 

Hence  the  unhappy  infant  oiten  -f;^^;:^^^"^ 

several  other  operations,  to  the  g'"^^  J  ^  e         in  a  warm  bath, 

bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  or  '"''"t;^^"?  eights. 

and  throwing  in  a  mild  clyster,  ^otUd  have  set  a^^^  .^^^ 

BellostE  recommends  mercury  m  con^^^        ^  . 
with  testaceous  PO/v^l'^'-^.^hich  he  Ed^^^^^  i„  the  bowels, 

cial  effects;  therefore,  when  costive^^^^^^^^  P^      ^1^^  belly,  a 

«rotl'^i:re:,t:r:it& 
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are  obtained.  But  if  tlie  child  1ms  boon  reduced  by  a  long  continued 
looseness,  tlie  distention  of  the  bowels  may  be  attributed  to  confined  air; 
and  in  the  gruel  of  which  the  clysters  are  formed,  caraway  or  aniseeds 
may  be  boiled;  or  the  powder  of  those  seeds  may  be  mixed  with  the 
victuals  of  the  infant:  or  take  juniper-berries  and  caraway-seeds  of  each 
one  dnuhm  ;  after  bruising  them,  add  four  ounces  of  boiling  water:  let 
tlieni  simmer  over  a  gentlelieat  for  ten  minutes ;  and,  when  cold,  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  add  of  prepared  crabs  eyes  or  magnesia  one  drachm, 
COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOMS  half  an  ounce,  honey  suf' 
tjcient  to  make  it  palatable.  A  pap-spoonful  may  be  given  when  the 
child  is  very  restless  and  troubled  with  wind.  Or  the  belly  may  be 
fomented  with  a  strong  decoction  of  ciunomile-flowers;  or  let  camomile- 
flowers,  wetted  with  gin  or  other  spirits  njade  hot,  be  applied  in  a  flan- 
nel bag  to  the  belly,  employing  also  friction  with  a  warm  hand,  and 
gentle  pressure. 

Uhen  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  worms  occasion  convulsions,  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  thirty  drops  to  a 
drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  aloes;  or  a  clyster  may 
be  injected  made  of  a  strong  decoction  of  camomile-flowers,  mixed 
with  a  few  grains  of  aloes,  or  two  to  four  drachms  of  the  tincture  o. 
asafoetida. 

Children  bear  the  operation  of  calomel  as  well  as  an  adult:  to  a  child 
of  one  year  old,  one,  and  not  more  than  two,  grains  may  be  given ;  in- 
creasing one  grain  for  every  year  to  the  age  of  five. 

When  convulsion  fits  arise  from  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  besides  gentle 
^■acuations,  we  would  recommend  blistering,  and  the  use  of  antispas 
modic  medicines,  as  the  tincture  of  asafcelida,  galbanum,  or  castor.  A 
'.ew  drops  of  any  of  these  may  be  mixed  in  a  cup  of  white  wine  whey 
and  p^iven  occasionally. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any  external  cause,  as  the  pressure 
occasioned  by  strait  cirfthes  or  bandages,  &c.  these  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  :  though  in  this  case  taking  away  the  cause  will  not  al- 
ways remove  the  effect,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that 
'he  patieni  will  recover  as  long  as  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  the 
disorder  continues  to  act. 

When  a  child  is  seized  with  convulsions  without  having  any  complaint 
in  the  bowels,  or  symptoms  of  teething,  or  any  rash  or  other  discharge 
which  has  been  suddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it'is 
a  pnmary  disease,  and  proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain.  Cases  o 
tills  kind,  however,  happen  but  seldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a  disease  proceeds 
irom  an  ongmal  lault  in  the  formation  or  structure  of  the  brain  itself 
we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not  al' 
ways  the  cause,  even  of  convulsions  whicli  proceed  immediately  from 
the  brain,  some  attempts  should  be  made  to  remove  them  The  chie 
intention  to  be  pursued  for  this  purpose  is  to  make  some  derivation  from 
the  head,  by  blistering,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  these  fail,  issues 
or  setons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders. 
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OP  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 


Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  affect 
adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to 
it  between  two  and  tea  years  of  age,  ^f/^^  have  thought  it  would  be  most 
proper  to  place  it  among  the  diseases  of  infants. 

CAUSES.  A  dropsy  of  the  brain  may  proceed  from  injuries  done 

to  the  brain  itself  by  falls,  blows,  or  the  like  ;  it  may  likewise  proceed 
from  an  original  laxity  or  weakness  of  the  brain  ;  from  schirrous  tumors 
or  excrescences  within  the  skull ;  a  thin  watery  state  of  the  blood ;  a 
diminished  secretion  of  urine  ;  a  sudden  check  of  the  perspiration ;  and, 
lastly,  from  tedious  and  lingering  diseases,  which  waste  and  consume 
the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS.  This  disease  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  a  slow 

fever;  the  patient  complains  of  pains  in  the  limbs,  of  a  pain  in  the  crown 
of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ;  he  shuns  the  light ;  is  sick,  and  sometimes 
vomits ;  his  pulse  is  irregular  and  generally  low  ;  he  is  not  only  costive, 
but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  stools  are  procured,  which  are  generally  of 
a  dark  greenish  colour,  with  an  oiliness,  or  glassy  bile :  though  he  seems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  sleep :  he  is  sometimes  deHrious,  and 
frequently  sees  objects  double.  Towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
disease,  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally 
dilated,  the  checks  flushed,  the  patient  becomes  comatose,  and  convul- 
sious  ensue.  ,  , 

MEDICINE.  ^No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  to 

carry  off  a  dropsy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  some 
attempts,  as  time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light  of  which  ai 
present  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  used  are,  purges  of 
rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and  blistering-plasters  applied  to  the 
neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  such  as 
are  recommended  in  the  common  dropsy.  A  discharge  from  the  nose 
ought  likewise  to  be  promoted  by  caaiing  the  patient  to  snuff  the  powder 
of  "asarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like.  Very  sudden  relief,  it  is  said, 
has  been  sometimes  obtained  by  bleeding ;  and  the  tincture  of  fox-glove, 
being  one  of  the  most  powerful  diuretic  remedies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, seems  to  be  a  very  proper  one  in  this  disease. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pre'  ijded  to  cure  this  disease  by  the 
use  of  the  preparations  of  quicksilv  er,  I  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to 
see  any  instances  of  a  cure  being  peifrr  raed  in  a  confirmed  dropsy  ot  the 
brain  ;  but  in  so  desperate  a  malady  every  Uiing  that  can  possibly  be  of 
service  to  the  patient  deserves  a  tria» 
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OF  SURGERY. 


TO  describe  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  to  point  out  the  dif- 
■feicut  diseases  in  which  these  operations  are  necessary,  would  extend 
this  article  tar  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it :  we  must  therefore  con- 
fine our  observations  to  such  cases  as  most  generally  occur,  and  in  which 
proper  assistance  is  either  not  asked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 
Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body  is  indis- 
pensibiy  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  being  an  expert  surgeon,  yet 
inauy  things  may  be  done  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men  in  emer- 
gencies by  those  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is  amazing  with 
what  facility  the  peasants  daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  animals, 
which  are  not  of  a  less  difficult  nature  than  many  of  those  performed  on 
the  human  species ;  yet  they  seldom  fail  of  success. 

Indeed,  every  man  is  in  some  measure  a  surgeon  whether  he  will  or 
not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  assist  his  fellow-men  in  distress,  and  ac- 
cidents happen  every  hour  which  give  occasion  to  exercise  this  feeling. 
The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by  the  judgment, 
are  apt  to  mislead.  Thus  one,  by  a  rash  attempt  to  save  his  friend,  may 
sometimes  destroy  him;  while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amiss,  stands 
«tlll  and  sees  his  bosom  friend  expire  without  so  much  as  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every  good  man 
would  wish  to  steer  a  course  different  from  either  of  these,  it  will  no 
doabt  be  agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  such 
emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING.  ^ 


No  og^ration  of  surgery  is  so  frequently  necessary  as  bleeding ;  it 
-ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  understood.  But  though  practised 
by  midwives,  gardeners,  blacksmiths,  &c.  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
very  fe/r  \now  when  it  is  proper.  Even  physicians  themselves  have 
"been  so  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and 
-must,  when  seasonably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  singular  service 
to  those  in  distress. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory  fevers,  as 
pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  likewise  proper  in  all  topical  in- 
flammations, as  those  of  the  intestines,  womb,  bladder,  stomach,  kidneys, 
throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  also  in  the  asthma,  sciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs, 
rheumatisms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  bloody-flux.  After  falls, 
blows,  bruises,  or  any  violent  hurt  received  either  externaHy  or  inter- 
nally, bleeding  is  necessary.    It  is  likewise  necessary  for  persons  wlw 
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OF  BLEEDING. 


have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  strangled,  drowned,  suffocated  with  foul 
air.  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a  word,  whenever  the  vital 
motious  have  been  suddenly  stopl  from  any  cause  whatever,  excejjt  in 
swoonings  occasioned  by  mere  weakness  or  hysteric  atieclions,  it  is  pro- 
per to  open  a  vein.  But  in  all  disorders  j)roceeding  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  solids  and  an  impoverished  state  of  tlie  blood,  as  dropsies,  cacochymies, 
&c.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inllammations  ought  always  to  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affected  as  possible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a  lancet, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  ;  but  where  a  vein  cannot  be 
found,  recourse  must  be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  must  always  be  regulalod  by  the 
strength,  age,  constitution,  manner  of  life,  and  other  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  patient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  child 
could  bear  to  lose  as  much  blood  as  a  grown  person,  or  that  a  delicate 
lady  should  be  bled  to  the  same  extent  as  a  robust  man. 

From  v/hatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a  bandage  must  be 
applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  raise  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  pro- 
per in  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to  slacken  it  a 
little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  least  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Persons  not  skilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in  a  vein  that 
lies  over  an  artery  or  a  tendon,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may 
easily  be  known  from  its  pulsation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its 
feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a  whipcord  under  the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a  rule,  even  among  those  who  had  the  character  of 
being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their  patients  in  certain  diseases  till 
they  fainted.  Surely  a  more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  proposed. 
One  person  will  faint  at  the  very  sight  of  a  lancet,  while  another  will 
lose  almost  the  whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swooning 
depends  more  upon  the  state  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ;  besides,  it 
may  often  be  occasioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tion is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This  though  sometimes 
necessary,  is  a  very  troublesome  and  uncertain  practice.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  know  what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ;  liesides, 
the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  stop,  and  the  wounds  are  not  easih 
healed.  Would  those  who  practise  bleeding  take  a  little  more  pains 
and  accustom  themselves  to  bleed  clrildren,  they  would  not  find  it  such 
a  dilficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding  still  prevails  among 
the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  instance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breast-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  these  will  certainly  cure  all 
diseases  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  supposed  to  come,  without 
considering  that  all  the  blood  vessels  arise  from  the  heart,  and  return  to 
it  again ;  for  which  reason,  unless  in  topical  inflammations,  it  signifies 
very  little  from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though 
a  foolish  prejudice,-  is  not  near  so  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the 
first  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often  post- 
pone the  operation  when  necessary,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for  some  imuc 
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important  occasion,  and  when  they  think  themselves  in  extreme  danger, 
they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not.  Bleeding  at  certain 
stated  periods  or  seasons  has  likewise  bad  ofi'ects. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws  the  huipours 
downwards,  and  consequently  cures  diseases  of  the  head  and  other 
superior  parts ;  but  we  have  already  observed  that,  in  all  topical  af- 
fections, the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  possible.  When 
it  is  necessary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are 
small,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  stop  too  soon,  the  part  ought  to  be  im- 
mersed in  warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
be  let. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  manner  of  performing  this 
operation :  that  will  be  better  learned  by  e-xample  than  precept.  Twenty 
pages  of  description  would  not  convey  so  just  an  idea  of  tiie  operation 
as  seeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c.  These  will  readily 
occur  to  ever)'  intelligent  person,  and  tlie  foregoing  observations  will  be 
sufficient  for  determining  which  of  them  is  most  proper  upon  any  parti- 
cular occasion.  In  all  cases  where  the  intention  is  merely  to  lessen  the 
general  mass  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  most  commodious  par  t  of  tlie  body 
in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

FiiOM  whatever  cause  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it  must  terminate 
either  by  dispersion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impossible 
to  foretel  with  certainty  in  which  of  these  ways  any  particular  inflam- 
mation will  terminate,  yet  a  probable  conjecture  may  be  formed  witli 
regard  to  the  event  from  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's  age  and  constitu- 
tion. Inflammations  happening  in  a  slight  degree  upon  colds,  and  with- 
out any  previous  disposition,  will  most  probably  be  dispersed;  those 
which  follow  close  upon  a  fever,  or  happen  to  persons  of  a  gross  habit 
of  body,  will  generally  suppurate;  and  those  which  attack  very  old 
people,  or  persons  of  a  dropsical  habit,  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
gangrene. 

It  the  inflammation  be  slight,  and  the  constitution  sound,  the  disper- 
sion ouglit  always  to  be  attempted.  This  will  be  best  promoted  by  a 
slender  diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itself  must  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  skin  be  very  tense,  it  may  be  embro- 
cated witJi  a  mixture  of  three-fourths  of  sweet-oil  aflid  one-fourth  of 
vinegar,  and  aftenvards  covered  with  a  piece  of  wax-plaster. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  applications,  the  symptomatic  fever  increases, 
and  the  tumor  becomes  larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulsation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  suppuration.  The  best  application  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  soft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  sup- 
l)uration  proceeds  but  slowly,  a  raw  oijion  cut  small  or  bruised  may  be 
spread  upon  the  poultice,  or  apply  the  ripening  cataplasm.  When  the 
abscess  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  easily  be  known  from  the 
iLixmess  of  the  skin  in  tW.  most  prominent  part  of  it,  fluctuation  of  mat- 
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tcr  which  maj  be  felt. under  the  finger,  and,  generally  speaking,  an 
abatemoiit  of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a  laiicet  or  by  means 
of  caustic. 

The  last  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates  is  in  a  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  approach  of  wiiich  may  be  known  by  the  following 
symptoms:  the  inflaramiilion  loses  its  redness,  and  becomes  duskisii  or 
livid  ;  the  tension  of  the  skin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders 
fdled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  spread  all  over  it ;  the  tumor  sub- 
sides, and  from  a  duskish  complexion  becomes  black;  a  quick  low  pulse, 
with  clammy  sweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  tiiese  symptoms  first  appear,  the  part  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  the  decoction  for  fomentation,  embrocated  with  camphorated  spirit, 
and  a  poultice  of  oatmeal  and  beer  grounds  applied.  Opium  and  wine 
|!;iven  internally  have  been  found  serviceable  in  gangrene  of  the  toes, 
especially  of  old  people.  Should  the  symptoms  become  worse,  the  part 
juust  be  scarified,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  yel- 
low RESIN  softened  with  oil  of  turjieutine.  All  the  dressings  must  be 
applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  must  be 
supported  with  wine,  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited 
in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  part  should 
separate,  the  wound  will  become  a  common  ulcer,  and  must  be  treated 

accordingly.  , .  ,   •  ,t 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  those  diseases,  which,  in  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  names  of  biles,  imposthurnes,  whit- 
loes,  &c.  They  are  all  abscesses  in  consequence  of  a  previous  inflamma- 
tion, which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  discussed  ;  but  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  suppuration  should  be  promoted,  and  tlie  matter  discharged 
by  an  incision,  if  necessary;  afterwards  the  sore  may  be  dressed  with 
the  ointment  of  yellow  resin,  or  some  other  digestive  ointment. 


OF  SCHIRROUS  TUMORS. 

ScHlRROUS  tumors  often  terminate  in  cancer,  a  disease  which  is  local 
m  its  origin;  and  though  it  may  not  be  hereditary,  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  some  families,  and  some  constitutions  are  doubtless  more  lia- 
ble to  it  than  others,  especially  on  the  application  of  a  blow  or  external 
violence  to  a  part  like  the  female  breast,  or  the  testes,  of  a  glandular 

structure.  .        ^  i 

A  common  indolent  tumor  frequently  continues  for  a  long  time 
stationary,  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  irritating  cause,  is  liable  to  as- 
sume the  cancerous  character;  it  therefore  becomes  a  most  important 
object  to  accomplish  the  dispersion  of  these  tumors;  an  object  which, 
happily,  may  be  in  many  instances  attained.  '  ,  , 

The  means  which  have  been  most  etficient  in  the  dispersion  ot  such 
tumors  are  the  application  of  leeches  at  short  intervals,  the  period 
beins  varied  according  to  circumstances.  The  external  use  ot  spirit 
of  wine,  champhor,  and  the  acetated  water  of  litharge  (commonly 
called  Goulard's  extract  of  lead\  in  different  proportions ;  by  tlie 
ointment  of  quicksilver,  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  with  or  with- 
g«t  camphor  i  and  poultices  in  which  hemlock  is  the  prmcipal  mgre- 
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dient ;  besides  which,  we  have  usually  found  if  requisite  to  put  the  pa- 
tient ou  an  allenitive  course  of  medicine,  continued  for  a  longer  or 
sliorter  time,  as  the  age  and  constitution  of  tiie  patient  seemed  to  re- 
quire.  By  such  means  many  tumors  in  the  breast  have  been  dispersed, 
and  that  dreadful  source  of  suffering,  a  cancer,  prevented.  ' 

Those  tumors  wliich  arise  in  consequence  of  cold  yield  most  readily 
to  the  bleeding  by  leeches.  Those  which  are  more  indolent,  and  seem 
coimecled  with  a  languid  state  of  constitution,  give  way  to  hemlock  or 
mercury. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr,  Home  also  observes,  that  there  is  a 
swelling  which  sometimes  takes  place  upon  the  margin  of  the  mamm£e, 
midway  between  the  nipple  and  the  axilla,  which  appears  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  gland  of  the  breast,  and  only  an  affection  of  a  lymphatic 
gland  in  tiiat  situation,  which  readily  becomes  enlarged,  and  often  yields 
to  an  application  of  folded  linen  wetted  with  sedative  lotions,  such  as 
may  be  composed  of  equal  proportions  of  spirit  of  wine  and  camphorated 
Dpirit,  witli  one-eighth  part  of  the  acetated  water  of  litharge. 


OF  WOUNDS. 


No  part  of  medicine  Las  been  more  mistaken  than  the  treatment  or 
cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  oint- 
ments, and  plasters,  are  possessed  of  wonderful  healing  power's,  and 
imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application  of  them. 
Jt  is  however  a  fact,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contributes 
towards  the  cure  of  a  wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts 
soft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as 
effectually  done  by  dry  lint  as  by  the  most  pompous  applications,  while 
It  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  consequences  attending  them. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  internal  applications. 
These  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a 
fever,  or  to  remove  any  cause  that  might  obstruct  or  impede  the  opera- 
tions, of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All  that  Art 
can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  such  a  condition  as 
is  most  favourable  to  Nature's  efforts. 

With  this  simple  view  we  shall  consider  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  such  steps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  a  person  has  received  a  wound  is  to 
examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  stone,  iron 
lead,  glass,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  These,  if  possible,  ought  to 
be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before  any  dressings  be  applied. 
When  that  cannot  be  effected  with  safety,  on  account  of  the  patient's 
weakness  or  loss  of  blood,  they  must  be  suflfered  to  remain  in  the  wound, 
and  afterwards  extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a  wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
bowels,  (fee.  or  where  any  considerable  blood-vessel  is  cut,  a 
skilful  surgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwise  the  patient  may 
Jose  his  life.    But  sometimes  the  discharge  of  blood  is  so  great,  that,  if 
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it  be  not  »topt,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a  surgeon,  though  at  no 
great  distance,  can  arrive.  In  this  case,  something  must  be  done  by 
those  who  are  pnesent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  llie  bleed- 
in"  may  generally  be  stopt  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  member  a  little  above  the  wound.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  put  a  strong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  so  slack  as  easily  to 
admit  a  small  piece  of  stick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  must  be  twisted 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  countryman  does  a  cart  rope  to  secure  his  load- 
in"  till  the  bleeding  stops.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  he  must  take  care 
to'twist  it  no  longer,  as  straining  it  too  much  might  occasion  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a  gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various  otlier  metliods 
may  be  tried  to  stop  tiie  bleeding,  as  the  application  of  styptics,  or 
astringents.  Dry  lint,  or  flour,  or  cloths  dipped  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  in  water,  the  styptic  water,  or  the  compound  Uncture  of  Benjamin 
of  the  dispensatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound  When  these  can- 
not be  obtained,  strong  spirits  of  wine  may  be  used.  Some  recommend 
the  agaric  of  the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  styptics ;  and 
indeed  it  deserves  considerable  encomiums.  It  is  easily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  case  of  accidents  A  piece  of  it 
must  be  laid  upon  the  vround,  and  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  lint,  above 
-hich  a  bandage  may  be  applied  so  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  spirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balsams,  may  be  used,  in  order  to 
Etop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  excessive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times. 
Thev  do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a  simple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  because  hot  balsams  congeal  the 
blood,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  to  solder  up  the  wound,  that  they  herefore 
f.eal  it  •  but  this  is  only  a  deception.  They  may  indeed  stop  the  flow- 
ing blood,  by  searing  the  mouUis  of  the  vessels;  but  by  rendermg  the 
naru  rallous  thev  obstruct  the  cure.  .     ,  . 

^  In  sltht  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper  than  the  skin, 
the  best^application  is  a  bit  of  the  common  black  sticking  plaster.  This 
keeps  the  sides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from  hurt- 
inX  which  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When  a  wound  penetrates  deep,  it 
is  not  safe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  close ;  this  keeps  m  the  matter,  and  ,s 
aprto  make  the  wound  fester.  In  this  case,  the  best  way  is  to  fill  the 
wound  with  soft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis.  It  however  must  not  be 
Tn  too  hard  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be  covered 
dYpped  in  oil,  or  spread  with  the  common  wax  plaster. 

JyVe;l;:yiZouu6^  m  different  parts  of  the  ^^^y :  com^^^^^^ 

'''The  fitt  drtsing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  least  two  days  ;  after 
.S^fma;r;:em^ovelandfr.hlu^^^ 
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twice  a-day  iu  the  same  inuuner  till  it  be  quite  healed-  Those  who  are 
fond  of  salves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become  very  super- 
ticiai,  dress  it  with  the  ointment  of  yellow  resin;  and  if  fungous,  or  wliat 
B  calletl  proud  flesh  should  rise  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by 
mixing  with  the  oiutment  a  little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  quick- 
silver. 

When  a  wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  most  proper  application  is  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  witli  a  little  sweet  oil  or  fresh  but- 
t<^r.  This  must  be  applied  instead  of  a  plaster,  and  should  be  changed 
twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an  inflammation, 
llie  patient  should  be  kept  on  a  very  low  diet.  He  must  abstain  from 
flesh,  strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a  heating  nature.  If  he 
be  of  a  full  habit,  and  has  lost  but  little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  must 
he  bled :  and,  if  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 
But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a  fever 
should  ensue.  Nature  should  never  be  too  far  exhausted.  It  is  always 
more  safe  to  allow  her  to  struggle  with  the  disease  in  her  own  way,  than 
to  sink  the  patient's  strength  by  excessive  evacuations. 

Wounded  persons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  easy.  Every 
thing  that  ruffles  the  mind  or  moves  the  passions,  as  love,  anger,  fear, 
excessive  joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all  things  to 
abstain  from  venery.  The  body  should  be  kept  gently  open,  either  by 
laxative  clysters  or  by  a  cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roasted  apples,  stewed 
prunes,  boiled  spinage,  and  sucli  like. 

OF  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Immediately  immerse  or  drench  the  part  with  cold  water,  beer, 
or  vinegar,  and  continue  the  application  with  fresh  cold  liquor,  until  the 
part  no  longer  suffers  pain  on  omitting  it.  A  linen  bag  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  ice  applied  to  parts  inflamed  by  burns  or  scalds,  and  frequentFy 
renewed,  is  often  eflRcacious.  The  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is,  how- 
ever, pursued  in  these  cases  by  many  persons,  who  hold  the  part  to  the 
fire  for  a  competent  time,  or  rub  it' uith  salt,  or  with  onions;  or  lay 
compresses  upon  it  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  oil  of  turpentine 
A  lady,  in  the  act  of  making  an  application  of  this  sort  in  the  night,  set 
fire  to  her  linen,  and  was  destroyed.  When  the  burn  has  penetrated  so 
deep  as  to  blister  or  break  the  skin,  it  must  be  dressed  with  some  of  the 
liniment  for  bums  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emoUient  and 
gently  drying  ointment,  commonly  called  cerate  of  calamine.  This  may 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  olive  oil,  and  spread  upon  a 
soft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected.  When  this  ointment  cannot 
be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
sweetest  salad  oil.  This  will  serve  very  well  till  a  proper  ointment  can 
be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  first  two  or  throe 
(lays,  it  should  be  dressed  with  equal  parts  of  the  ointment  of  yellow 
resin  and  cerate  of  calamine. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occasioned  a  high  degree  ot  lU' 
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Ihunmation,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  Hic 
the  same  means  must  be  used  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other 
violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  tiiis  case,  must  live  low,  and 
dr'mk  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  must  likewise  be  bled,  and 
have  his  body  kept  open  by  cooling  purges.  Pain  may  be  assuaged  by 
the  exhibition  of  opiates.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  should  become  livid 
or  black,  with  other  symptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  necessary  tf» 
bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  tincture 
of  myrrh,  or  other  antiseptics,  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  In  this  case  the  bark  must  likewise  be  taken  internally,  and  the 
patient's  diet  must  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I  shall  relate  the  treatment 
of  the  most  dreadful  case  of  this  kiml  that  has  occurred  in  my  practice. 
A  middle-aged  man,  of  a  good  constitution,  fell  into  a  large  vessel  full 
of  boiling  water,  and  miserably  scalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  .\s 
his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  some  parts  was  very  deep  before  they 
could  be  got  off.    For  the  first  two  days  the  scalded  parts  had  been 
frequently  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.    On  the  third  day,  when  I 
first  saw  him,  his  fever  was  high,  and  his  body  costive,  for  which  he  was 
bled  and  had  an  emollient  clyster  administered.    Poultices  of  bread 
and  milk  softened  with  fresh  butter,  were  likewise  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.    His  fever  still  contmmng 
hiah  'he  was  bled  a  second  time,  was  kept  strictly  on  the  coolnig  regmien, 
look  the  saline  mixture  with  small  doses  of  nitre,,  and  had  an  emollient 
rlvster  administered  once  a-day.    When  the  inflammation  began  to 
abate  the  parts  were  dressed  with  a  digestive  composed  of  soap  cerate 
and  the  ointment  of  yellow  resin.  Where  any  black  spots  appeared,  they 
-were  slightly  scarified,  and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh ;  and,  to 
prevent  tlveir  spreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  admmistered.    By  this 
course,  the  man  was  so  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his 
business. 
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Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worse  consequences  than 
wounds.  The  danger  from  tliem  does  not  appear  immediate  y.  by 
which  means  it  often  happens  that  they  are  neglected.  It J^J^k^^^^^^^^ 
xrive  any  definition  of  a  disease  so  universally  known;  we  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  It.  tl,. 
^  In  slight  bruises  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with  he  com- 
pound soap  LINIMENT,  or  with  warm  vinegar,  /'"'f 
brandy  or  rum  may  occasionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  V^^.';'' 
this  mixture  consta'ntly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more  F«P^^.  ^an  f  b,^ 
it  with  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  spirits,  which  are  com 

monlv  used  in  such  cases.  KmUp  a 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  apply  to  a  recent  bruise  a 
cataplasm  o'f  fresh  cow-dung.  I  have  often  seen  this  cataplasm  app  ied 
to  violent  contusions  occasioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruises,  and  such  like, 
and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a  good  effect. 
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When  a  bruise  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  iininedialely  to  be 
f)led,  and  put  upon  a  proper  regimen.  His  food  should  be  light  and 
cool,' and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whej  sweetened 
with  honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream-tartar  whey,  and 
nich  like.  The  bruised  part  must  be  bathed  with  vinegar  ai>d  water,  as 
directed  above ;  and  a  poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder 
flowers,  and  camomile  flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water, 
applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a  wound  is  jomed 
to  the  bruise.    It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  structure  «f  the  vessels  is  totally  destroyed  by  a  violent  bruise, 
there  ot\en  ensues  a  great  loss  of  substance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous 
sore  very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the  sore  will  not 
heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place;  that  is,  before  the  diseased  part 
of  the  bone  separates,  and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a  very  slow  operation,  and  may  even  require  several  years  to  be  com- 
pleated.  Hence  it  happens  that  these  sores  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
ihe  king's  evil,  and  treated  as  such,  though  in  fact  they  proceed  solely 
Irom  the  injury  which  the  solid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  "in  this  situation  are  pestered  with  difterent  advices.  Every 
one  who  sees  them  proposes  a  new  remedy,  till  the  sore  is  so  much 
irritated  with  various  and  opposite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length 
rendered  absolutely  incurable.  The  best  method  of  managing  such  sores 
is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient's  constitution  does  not  suffer  by  confine- 
ment or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  besides  simple 
ointment  spread  upon  soft  lint,  over  which  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put  to  nourish  tire 
part,  and  keep  it  soft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  assisted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a  cure,  by  throwing  off  the  diseased  parts  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  sore  soon  heals. 


OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcees  may  be  the  consequence  of  wounds,  bruises,  or  iraposthumes, 
improperly  treated ;  they  may  likewise  proceed  from  an  ill-state  of  the 
humours,  or  what  may  be  called  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  case,  they  ought  not  to  be  hastily  dried  up,  otherwise  it 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  most  commonly  in  the 
decline  of  life ;  and  persons  who  neglect  exercise,  and  live  grossly,  are 
most  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching 
some  part  of  the  solid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  issues, 
setons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  a  wound  by  its  discharging  a  thin 
watery  humour,  which  is  often  so  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the 
skin; "by  the  hardness  and  perpendicular  situation  of  its  sides  or  edges 
bv  the  time  of  its  duration,  <fcc. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  an 
ulcer  ou;,'ht  to  be  dried  up.  In  general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from 
a  had  habit  of  body  should  be  suffered  to  continue  open,  at  least  till  the 
constitution  has  been  so  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or  the  use  of 
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medicine,  that  they  seem  disposed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers 
ft  liich  are  the  effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  diseases,  may 
generally  be  healed  with  safety  after  the  health  has  been  restored  for 
some  time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempted  too  soon,  nor 
at  any  time  without  the  use  of  purging  medicines,  and  a  proper  regimen. 
When  wounds  or  bruises  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into 
ulcers,  if  the  constitution  be  good,  they  may  be  heiled  with  safety. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  diseases,  or  come  in  their  stead, 
they  must  be  cautiously  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient'? 
health,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  wastes  the  strength,  and  consumes  the  patient  by 
a  slow  fever,  it  should  be  healed  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a  strict  attention  to  these  particulars 
to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  this  disorder,  particularly 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life;  as  we  have  frequently  known  people  throw 
away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and  gener- 
ously rewarding  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  most  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  to  avoid 
all  spices,  salted  and  high  seasoned  food,  all  strong  liquors,  and  to  lessen 
the  usual  quantity  of  flesh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
drinking  butter-milk,  whey  sweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  should  take  as  much  exercise  as 
he  can  easily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ulcer  seem  hard  and  callous,  they 
may  be  sprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a  little  red  precipitate  of  mercury, 
and  afterwrrds  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  yellow  resin.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  scarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very  happy  eftects  in 
the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  for  the  stone  and  gravel.  It  may  also  be  employed  externally 
as  a  lotion ;  and  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ulcer  arises  from  a 
syphilitic  cause,  add  one  drachm  of  calomel  to  half  a  pint  of  lime-water, 
with  which  wash  the  sore  twice  a-day. 

Dr.  Whytt  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  solution  of  muriated 
quicksilver  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 
I  have  frequently  found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Doctor's  directions,  prove  very  successful.  The  dose  is  a  table-spoonful 
night  and  morning;  at  the  same  time  washing  tlie  sore  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day  with  it.  He  iniormed  me,  "  That  he  observed  washing  the  sore 
thrice  a-day  with  the  solution  of  a  triple  strength  was  very  beneficial." 
In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received  from  tight 
rollers,  or  wearing  a  laced  stocking ;  this  prevents  the  flux  of  humours 
to  the  sores,  and  disposes  them  to  heal. 

.A  fistulous  ulcer  can  seldom  be  cured  without  an  operation.  It  musf 
either  be  laid  open  so  has  to  have  its  callous  parts  destroyed  by  some 
corrosive  application,  or  they  must  be  entiirely  cut  away  by  the  knife 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  surgeon,,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  discribe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  ANUS  are  most  apt  to  become 
fistulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.    Some  indeed,  it  is  said,  have 
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found  Ward  s  fistula  paste  very  successful  iu  this  conipluint.  But  as 
these  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  seldom 
yield  lo  any  thing  except  a  long  course  of  regimen,  assisted  by  medicines 
wliich  are  calculated  to  correct  that  particular  habit,  and  to  induce  aa 
almost  total  change  in  the  constitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 


OF  DISLOCATIONS. 


WHEN  a  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articulation  so  as  to 
impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  said  to  be  luxated  or  dislocated.  As 
this  often  happens  to  persons  in  situations  where  no  medical  assistance 
can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently 
lost,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  most 
common  luxations,  and  those  which  require  immediate  assistance.  Any 
person  of  common  sense  and  resolution,  who  is  present  when  a  disloca- 
tion happens,  may  often  be  of  more  service  to  the  pati«nt  than  the  most 
expert  surgeon  can  after  the  swelling  and  inflammatiou  have  come  on. 
When  these  are  present,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  state  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a  reduction ;  and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off, 
the  muscles  become  so  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone 
can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A  recent  dislocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  extension  aloae, 
which  must  always  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robustness,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any 
considerable  time,  and  a  swelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bleed  tlief  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply 
soft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  some  time  before  the  reduction  is 
attempted. 

All  that  is  necessary  after  reduction,  is  to  apply  cloths  dipt  in  vinegar 
or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  easy; 
and,  if  any  degree  of  inflammation  remain,  the  application  of  leeches 
is  the  best  remedy.  Many  bad  consequences  proceed  from  the  neglect 
of  this  rule.  A  dislocation  seldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  joint  being  strecthed  and  sometimes  torn.  When  these 
are  kept  easy  till  they  recover  their  strength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very 
well;  but  if  the  injury  be  increased  by  loo  frequent  an  exertion  of  the 
parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  diseased  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAWS. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows,  falls,  chewing 
hard  substances,  or  the  like.  It  is  easily  known  from  the  patient's 
being  unable  to  shut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thmg,  as  the  teeth  of 
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the  under  jaw  do  not  ooirespond  with  those  of  the  upper:  besiaes,  the 
cliiii  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  toward  one  side,  and  the  patient  is 
neither  able  to  speak  distinctly,  nor  to  swallow  without  c<jnsiderable 
difliculty. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a  dislocated  jaw,  is  to  set  the  patient 
upon  a  low  stool,  so  as  an  assistant  may  hold  the  liead  firm  by  pressing 
it  against  his  breast.  The  operator  is  then  to  thrust  his  two  thumbs, 
being  first  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  slip,  as  far  back 
into  the  patient's  mouth  as  he  can,  while  iiis  fingers  are  ap|)lied  to  tlic 
jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  lie  is  to  press  it 
strongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapsed  heads 
of  the  jaw  may  be  easily  pushed  into  their  former  cavities. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK 

The  neck  may  be  dislocated  by  falls,  violent  blows,  or  the  like.  In 
this  case,  if  the  patient  receives  no  assistance,  he  soon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  most  part 
only  partially  dislocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almost  any  person  who 
has  resolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A  complete  dislocation  of  the  neck 
is  instantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  dislocated,  the  patient  is  immediately  deprived  of 
all  sense  and  motion  ;  his  neck  swells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ; 
his  chin  lies  upon  his  breast,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards 
one  side. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  unhappy  person  should  immediately  be 
laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator  must  place  himself 
behind  him  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands 
while  he  makes  a  resistance  by  placing  his  knees  against  the  patient's 
shoulders.  In  this  posture  he  must  pull  the  head  with  considerable 
force,  gently  twisting  it  at  the  same  time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one 
side,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known 
from  the  noise  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient's beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  m  its  natural 
posture. 

This  is  one  of  those  operations  which  it  is  more  easy  to  perform  than 
describe.  I  have  known  instances  of  its  being  happily  performed  evep 
by  women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educations.  After  the  neck 
is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  should  be  suffered  to  rest 
for  some  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone  is  very  strong, 
they  are  not  often  dislocated.  It  does  however  sometimes  happen, 
which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a  rib 
is  dislocated  cither  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace  it,  the 
Vatient  should  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a  table,  and  the  operator 
must  endeavour  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 


Should  this  method  not  succeed,  tho  arm  of  ihe  disordered  side  may  be 
suspemled  over  a  gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus  stretched 
assiiVder,  the  heads  of  such  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrust  into  their 
tbrmer  situation. 

Those  dislocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  forced  inwards 
are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  most  diUicult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the 
hand  nor  any  iustrumeat  can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  is,  to  lay 
the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a  cask,  or  some  gibbous  body,  and  to 
move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  toward  the  back,  sometimes  shaking 
it ;  by  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  slip  into  tlieir  former 
})lace. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 


The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be  dislocated  iu  various 
directions ;  it  happens  however  most  frequently  downwards,  but  very 
seldom  directly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as 
from  its  exposure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the  most  subject  to 
dislocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A  dislocation  of  the  humerus  may  be 
known  by  a  depression  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  an 
inability  to  move  the  arm.  When  the  dislocation  is  downward  or  for- 
ward, the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a  ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the 
arm-pit;  but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a  protuberance  behind 
the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  breast. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is  to  seat 
the  patient  upon  a  low  stool,  and  to  cause  an  assistant  to  hold  his  body- 
so  that  it  may  not  give  way  to  the  extension,  while  another  lays  hold  of 
the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends  it.  The  operator 
then  puts  a  napkin  under  the  patient's  arm,  and  causes  it  to  be  tied  about 
his  own  neck  :  by  this,  while  a  sufficient  extension  is  mf\de,  he  lifts  up 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its  proper  place. 

There  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this  operation^ 
but  the  hand  of  an  expert  surgeon  is  always  more  safe.  In  young  and 
delicate  ])atients,  1  have  generally  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  reduce 
the  shoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrusting  in  the 
head  of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  extension,  the  arm 
ought  always  to  be  a  little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 


The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  any  direction.  When 
this  is  the  case,  a  protuberance  may  be  observed  on  that  side  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pushed,  from  which,  and  the  patient's  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a  dislocation  of  this  joint  may  be  easily  known. 

Two  assistants  are  generally  necessary  for  reducing  a  dislocation  of 
the  elbow;  one  of  thrni  must  lay  hold  of  the  arm  above  and  the  other 
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bdow  the  joint,  and  make  a  pretty  strong  extension,  nliile  tlio  operator 
rcturna  the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards, the  arm  must  be 
bent,  and  suspended  for  some  time  with  a  sling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced  in  llie  same  man- 
ner as  tliose  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an  extension  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  thrustine'  the  head  of  llie  bone  into  its  place. 


DrSLOCATlON  OF  THE  THIGH. 


When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated  forward  and  downward,  the  knee 
and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when 
it  is  displaced  backward,  it  is  usually  pushed  upward  at  the  same  time, 
by  which  means  the  limb  is  shortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigl  bone  is  displaced  forward  and  downward,  the  patient, 
in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  must  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  safe 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  assistants,  while  by  others  an  extensioa  is  made 
by  means  of  slings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  fiie 
knee.  While  the  extension  is  made,  the  operator  must  push  the  head  o 
the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  socket.  If  the  dislocation  be  out 
ward,  the  patient  must  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extension, 
the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  pushed  inward. 

Dislocation  of  the  knees,  ankles,  and  toes,  are  reduced  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  exten- 
tion  in  opposite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the  lx)nes.  In 
.(lany  cases,  however,  the  extension  alone  is  sufficient,  and  the  bone  will 
slip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  sufficient  force.  It  is 
not  hereby  meant,  that  force  aloae  is  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations. Skill  and  address  will  often  succeed  better  than  force.  I 
have  known  dislocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  after  all  the 
Ibrce  that  could  be  used  by  six  had  proved  ineffectual. 


CHAP.  LIT. 
OF  BROKEN  BONES,  Sfc^ 


THERE  is,  in  most  country  villages,  some  person  who  pretends  to  tlie 
art  of  reducing  fractures.  Though  in  general  such  persons  are  very 
ignorant,  yet  some  of  them  are  very  successful;  which  evidently  proves 
that  a  small  degree  of  learning,  with  a  sufficient  share  of  common  sense 
and  a  mechanical  head,  will  enable  a  man  to  be  useful  in  this  way.  VNe 
would,  however,  advise  people  never  to  employ  such  operators  whcii  an 
expert  and  skilful  surgeon,  can  be  had;  but  when  that  is  impracticable. 
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Ihey  must  be  employed :  we  shall  therefore  reooiuiueml  the  fuUawmg 
iiiuts  to  their  consideration. 

Wlieu  a  lar^e  bone  is  broken,  the  patient's  diet  ought  iii  all  respects 
to  be  the  same  as  in  an  iutlanimatory  iever.  He  should  likewise  be  kept 
quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clysters  ;  or,  if  these 
cannot  be  convenieuth'  ndministered,  by  food  that  is  of  au  opening 
quality:  as  stewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  spinage,  an-d  the 
like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  persons  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  live  liigli,  are  not  all  of  a  sudden  to  be  reduced  to  a 
very  low  tliet.  This  might  have  fatal  eftects.  There  is  often  a  necessity 
for  "indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  some  measure,  where  tlie  nature  of  the 
disease  might  require  a  ditterent  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  immediately  after  a 
fracture,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of  a  full  habit,  or  has  at  the  same 
time  received  any  bruise  or  contusion.  This  operation  should  not  only 
be  performed  soon  after  the  accident  happens,  but,  if  the  patient  be  very 
feverish,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  several  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  necessary. 

If  day  of  the  large  bones  which  support  the  body  are  broken,  the  pa- 
tient must  keep  his  bed  for  several  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
however,  that  he  should  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  customary,  upon  his  back. 
This  situation  sinks  the  spirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient's  skin,  and 
renders  him  verj'  uneasy.  After  the  second  week  he  may  be  gently 
raised  up,  aud  may  sit  several  hours,  supported  by  a  bedchair,  or  the 
like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  must  be 
taken  in  raising  him  up  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions 
nimself,  otherwise  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its 
place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  ke?p  the  patient  dry  and  clean  while  in 
this  situation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  is  often  so  galled  and  excoriated, 
that  he  is  forced  to  keep  shifting  places  for  ease.  I  have  known  a  frac- 
tured thigh-bone»  after  it  had  been  kept  straight  for  above  a  fortnight, 
displaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life,  iu  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done. 

It  has  been  customary,  when  a  bone  was  broken,  to  keep  the  limb  for 
live  or  six  weeks  continually  upon  the  stretch.  But  this  is  a  bad  pos- 
ture. It  is  both  uneasy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 
The  best  situation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a  little  bent.  This  is  the  posture 
into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  rest,  and  in  which 
fewest  muscles  are  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  easily  eflfected,  by  either  lay- 
ing the  patient  upon  his  side,  or  making  the  bed  so  as  to  favour  this  posi- 
tion of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the  bone  be  not  shat- 
ered  or  broken  into  several  pieces.  In  this  case  it  will  sometimes  be 
iiecessary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  ofl^  otherwise  a  gangrene 
or  mortification  may  ensue.  Tlie  iiorror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of 
an  amputation  often  occasions  its  being  delayed  iu  such  cases  till  too 
late.  I  have  known  this  principle  operate  so  strongly,  that  a  limb,  where 
the  bones  were  sliattered  into  more  thiui  twenty  pieces,  was  not  ampu- 
tated Uifore  the  third  day  after  the  accidenf,  when  the  gangrene  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  the  operation  useless 


OF  STRAINS. 

When  a  fractura  is  accompanied  with  a  wound,  it  must  be  dressed  la 
all  respects  as  a  common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a  broken  bone,  is  to  lay  it  per 
frctly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  easy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 
They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A  great  many  of  the  bad 
couseqaences  which  succeed  to  fractured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  band- 
ages. This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excess  of  art,  or  rather  the 
nbuse  of  it,  does  more  mischief  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  it.  Some  of  the  most  sudden  cure  of  broken  bones  which  were  evei 
known  happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some  method 
however  must  be  taken  to  ke&p  the  member  steady  ;  but  this  may  be 
done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with  a  light  bandage. 

The  best  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more  splints  made  of  leather 
or  pasteboard.  These,  if  moistened'before  they  be  applied,  soon  assume 
the  shape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  sufficient,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  very  slight  bandage,  for  the  purposes  of  retention.  The  bandage 
which  we  would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  easier  applied  and  takeu  off  than  rollers,  and  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  splints  should  always  be  as 
Ions  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ankles  when  the  fracture  is  ia 
the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a  bandage  cannot  be  properly  used,  an 
adhesive  plaster  may  be  applied  over  tlie  part.  The  patient  in  this  case 
ou"ht  to  keep  himself  quite  easy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occasion 
sneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body 
in  a  straight  posture,  and  should  take  care  that  his  stomach  be  constantly 
distended,  by  taking  frequently  some  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of 
weak  watery  liquors. 

The  most  proper  external  application  for  a  ftacture  is  0XYC5LATE, 
or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  bandages  should  be  wet  witU 
this  at-  every  dressing. 

OF  STRAINS. 


S'fRAlNS  are  often  attended  with  worse  consequences  than  broketi 
bones.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  they  are  generally  neglected.  When  a 
bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  easy,  because 
he  cannot  make  use  of  it ;  but  wtoi  a  joint  is,  only  strained,  the  person 
finding  he  can  still  make  a  shift  to  move  it,  is  sorry  to  lose  his  time  for 
so  trifling  an  ailmeitt.  In  this  way  he  deceives  himself,  and  converts  into 
an  incurable  malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the 
part  easy  for  a  few  days.  _ 

Country  people  generally  immerse  a  strained  limb  in  cold  water.  This 
is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  toe 
long.  But  the  custom  of  keeping  the  part  immersed  in  cold  water  for  & 
long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  instead  of  bracing  the  part, 
and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  disease  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a  garter,  or  some  other  bandage,  pretty  tight  about  the 
strained  part,  is  likewise  of  use.  It  helps  to  restore  the  proper  tone 
of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from  increasing  the 


OF  CASUALTIES. 


;iisease.  If  there  be  iutlaiiimatioii,  fomenting  and  bleeding  near  the  af- 
iVtied  part  and  saline  cathartics  are  beneficial ;  but  we  also  reconiuiend 
ease. 

Many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  strains.  The  fol- 
lowing are  such  has  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  stale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine, 
water  of  acetated  ammonia,  liniment  of  ammonia,  compound  spirit  vl 
ammonia  diluted  with  a  double  quantity  of  water;  and  the  common 
tbmentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  lost,  may  often,  by  due 
care,  be  restored.  Accidents  frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  because 
proper  means  are  not  used  to  counteract  their  effects.  No  person  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unless  where  the  structure 
of  the  heart,  brain,  or  some  organ  necessary  to  life  is  evidently  destroy- 
ed. The  action  of  these  organs  may  be  so  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for 
some  time  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this  case, 
however,  if  the  fluids  be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  solids,  should  recover  theit 
power  of  acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  stopt 
by  unwholesome  vapour,  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  stroke  on  the  breast, 
or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  if  the  person  be 
suffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  so;  but,  U'  thte 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  soon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its  power 
of  acting,  the  fluids  will  again- begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions 
will  be  restored. 

The  unhappy  person,  instead  of  being  carried  into  a  warm  house,  and 
laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a  warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
church,  or  a  barn,  or  some  other  cold  damp  house,  where,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further  notice 
taken  of  him. 

When  a  person  seems  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  our  first  busi- 
ness is  to  enquire  into  the  cause.  We  ought  carefully  to  observe 
whether  any  substance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if  that 
is  the  case,  attempts  must  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  unwholesome 
air  is  the  cause,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it 
If  the  circulation  be  suddenly  stopped,  from  any  cause  whatever,  except 
mere  weakness,  the  patient  should  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow, 
he  may  l>e  immersed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  wium  cloths,  &c.  t© 
fwomote  the  circulation.  Wheu  the  cause  cannot  be  suddenly  removed- 
our  great  aim  must  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  waiuiili,  by  rubbing  the  pa- 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN 


fieiil  with  hot  /•loths,  suul  covering  his  >>bdY  with  warm  saxio  ashes  or 
the  lilie.  .  '  ' 

1  sliall  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  those  accidents  which,  with- 
out inmiediate  assistance,  would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the 
most  likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  suflerers. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE  MOUTH  AND 

STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and  extremely 
dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  effects  of  carelessness.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  swallow.  But  children 
are  not  the  only  persons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  1  know 
many  adults  who  puts  pins,  nails,  and  other  sharp-pointed  substances,  in 
their  mouths  upon  every  occasion,  and  some  who  even  sleep  with  the 
former  there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a  fit 
of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the  substance 
before  the  person  is  aware. 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are  two  ways  of 
removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extracting  it,  or  pushing  it  down.  The  safest 
and  most  certain  way  is  to  extract  it ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  easiest ; 
it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  sometime  to  thrust  it  down,  especially 
when  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  its  reception  into  the  stomach.  The  substances  which  may  be 
])ushed  down  without  dan-ger  are,  all  common  nourishing  ones,  as  bread, 
flesh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigestible  bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones, 
pieces  of  metal,  and  such  like,  ought  if  possible  to  be  extracted,  especially 
if  these  bodies  be  sharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fish-bones,  bits  of 
glass,  &c. 

When  such  substances  have  not  passed  in  too  deep,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  extract  them  with  our  fingers,  which  method  often  succeeds. 
When  they  are  lower,  we  must  make  use  of  nippers,  or  a  tract  rarely 
succeeds,  if  the  substance  be  of  a  flexible  nature,  and  has  descended 
far  into  the  gullet. 

I  have  often  known  pins  and  other  sharp  bodies,  which  had  stuck  ui 
the  throat,  brought  up  by  causing  the  person  to  swallow  a  bit  of  tough 
meat  tied  to  a  thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  safer 
than  swallowing  sponge,  and  will  often  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

When  all  these  methods  prove  unsuccessful,  there  remains  one  more, 
which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, unless  when  such  obstructing  bodies  are  simply  engaged  in,  and 
not  hooked  or  stuck  into  the  sides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  case  vomiting 
might  sometimes  occasion  further  mischief.  If  the  patient  can  swallow, 
vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples  of 
ipecacuanha'in  powder  made  into  a  draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  swal- 
low, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat 
with  a  feather;  and,  if  that  should  not  succeed  a  clyster  of  tobacco  may 
be  administered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water :  this  has  often  been  found  to  succeed,  when 
other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 


THE  MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 


When  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  w  ith  safety 
be  pushed  downwards,  this  may  be  attenijited  by  means  of  a  wax-candle 
oiled,  and  a  little  heated,  so  as  to  make  it  flexible  ;  or  a  piece  of  whale- 
oone,'  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a  sponge  (listened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  extract  even  those  bodies  which  it  is  danger 
cus  to  admit  into  the  stomac4i,  we  must  then  prefer  the  least  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pushing  them  down  than  suffer  the  patient 
to  |)erish  in  a  few  minutes;  and  we  ought  to  scruple  this  resolution  the 
less,  as  a  s;reat  many  instances  have  happened  where  the  swallowing  ot 
such  hurtful  and  indigestible  substances  has  been  followed  by  no  dis- 
order. 

Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  all  endeavours  either  to  extract  or  push 
down  the  substance  must  prove  inefiectual,  they  should  be  discontinued, 
because  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  persisting  in  'them  might  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  obstruction  itself.  Some  have  died  in  consequence  of 
the  inflammation,  even  after  the  body  which  caused  the  obstruction  had 
been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  use  of,  the  patient 
snould  often  swallow,  or,  if  he  cannot,  he  should  frequently  receive  by 
injection,  through  a  crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  some  emolient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or 
a  decoction  of  mallows.  Injeciions  of  the  kind  not  only  soften  and 
soothe  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more 
successful  in  loosening  the  obstruction  than  all  attempts  with  instruments. 

WHien,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the  obstruct- 
ing body  in  the  part,  the  patient  must  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflam- 
matory disease.  He  should  be  bled,  kept  upon  a  low  diet,  and  have  his 
whole  neck  surrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment 
must  also  be  used,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  ot 
the  passages,  though  the  obstructing  body  be  removed. 

A  proper  degree  of  agitation  has  sometimes  loosened  the  inhering  body 
more  elfectual  than  instruments.  Thus  a  blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a  substance  which  stuck  in  the  gullet ;  but  this  is  still  more 
proper  and  efiicacious  when  the  substance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In 
this  case  vomiting  and  sneezing  are  likewise  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which 
stuck  in  the  guliet,  have  been  frequently  discharged  by  riding  on  horse 
back,  or  in  a  carriage. 

^Vhen  any  indigestible  substance  has  been  forced  down  into  the 
stoniach,  the  patient  should  use  a  very  mild  and  smooth  diet,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  substances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
soups.  He  should  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch, 
pepper,  and  such  like ;  and  his  drink  should  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  so  strongly  and  fully  closed,  that  the  patient  can 
recei"e  no  food  by  the  mouth  he  must  be  nourished  by  clysters  of  soup 
jelh,  and  the  like. 


aid 
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When  a  person  has  remained  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  vi-aler 
Hicre  can  be  no  considerable  hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  several  cir- 
cumstances may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  such  an  unfortunate 
situation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  should  never  too  soon  resign  the 
unhappy  object  to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief. 

The  tirst  tiling  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water  is 
to  convey  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  convenient  place  where  the 
necessary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doin"  this 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the  body  by  carrying  it'w  any 
unnatural  posture  with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  or  on  straw,  with  the  head  a  little 
raised,  and  carried  on  a  cart  or  on  men's  shoulders,  and  ke])t  in  as 
natural  and  easy  a  position  as  possible.  A  small  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  persons  apparently  drowned,  the  principal 
intention  to  be  persued  is,  to  restore  the  natural  warmth,  upon  which  all 
the  vital  functions  depend;  and  to  excite  these  functions  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimulants,  not  only  to  the  skin,  but  likewise  to  the  luu"s 
intestines,  &c.  °  ' 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  cause  of  the  persons  death,  yet  it 
will  prove  an  effectual  obstacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reason,  after 
stripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  must  be  strongly  rubbed  for  a 
considerable  time  with  course  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made; 
and  as  soon  as  a  well  heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it', 
and  the  rubbing  should  be  continued.  Warm  cloths  ought  likewise  to 
be  frequently  applied  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  spirits  should  be  frequently  applied  to  the  nose ;  and 
the  spine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  spirit  of  wine.  'The  temples  ought  also  to  be  chafed  with 
volatile  spirits ;  and  stimulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram, 
may  be  blown  up  the  nostrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a  strong  person  may  blow  his  ovm  breath  into 
the  patient's  mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  nostrils  at  the 
same  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  rising  of  the  chest  or  belly 
that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  person  ought  to  desist  from  blow- 
ing, and  should  press  the  breast  and  belly  so  as  to  expel  the  air  again 
and  this  operation  may  be  repeated  for  some  time  alternately  in  flating 
and  depressing  the  lungs  as  to  imitate  natural  respiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  attempted 
by  blowing  through  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
other  close.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpose  recommends  a  wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  nostril,  and  at  tlie  other  for  being  blown 
into  by  a  person's  mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
to  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  if  necessary. 
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When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  ciicst  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  it 
may  bo  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the  wind-pipe  tbi  this  pnr 
pose.  It  is  needless  liowever  to  spend  time  in  describing  this  operation, 
as  it  should  not  be  attempted  unless  by  persons  skilleil  in  surgery. 

To  stinmlate  the  intestines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may  be  thrown  up  in 
form  of  a  clyster.  There  are  various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for 
this  purpose  which  may  be  used  when  at  hand ;  but  where  these  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  business  may  be  done  by  a  common  tobacco-pipe.  The 
bowl  of  the  pipe  may  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and  after  the 
small  tub  as  been  introduced  into  the  fundament,  the  smoke  may  be 
forced  up  by  blowing  through  a  piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped 
round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an  empty  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  applied  close  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may  also  be 
done  in  the  following  manner:  A  common  clyster  pipe  with  a  bag 
mounted  upon  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  in  the 
bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  smoke  blown  up  as 
directed  above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw  up  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  clysters  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and 
some  wine  or  spirits,  may  be  frequently  administered.  These  may  be 
done  by  a  common  clyster-bag,  and  pipe;  but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown 
well  up,  a  pretty  large  syringe  will  answer  the  purpose  better. 

While  these  things  are  doing,  some  of  the  attendants  ought  to  be  pre- 
paring a  warm  bath,  into  which  the  person  should  be  put,  if  the  above 
endeavours  prove  inelFectual.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences  for 
using  the  warm  bath,  the  body  m?.y  be  covered  with  warm  sand,  ashes, 
grains,  or  such  like.  Tissot  mentions  an  instance  of  a  girl  who  was  re 
stored  to  life,  after  she  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  swelled  bloated, 
and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  ashes, 
covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a  bonnet  round  her  head, 
and  a  stocking  round  her  neck  sufFed  with  the  same,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  she  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this  situation,  her 
pulse  returned,  she  recovered  speech,  and  cried  out,  I  freeze,  I 
FEEEZE.  A  little  cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  she  remained 
^  buried  as  it  were  under  the  ashes  for  eight  hours;  afterwards  she  was 
taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint  except  that  of  lassitude  or 
weariness,  which  went  oS  in  a  few  days. 

Till  the  patient  shews  some  signs  of  life,  and  is  able  to  swallow,  it 
would  be  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His 
lips,  however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a  feather  dipt  in 
warm  brandy  or  other  strong  spirits;  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered 
the  power  of  swallowing,  a  little  warm  wine,  or  some  other  cordial, 
ou^ht  every  now  and  then  to  be  administered. 

Some  recommend  a  vomit  after  the  patient  is  a  little  re-animated;  but 
if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without  the  sickening  draught,  it  will  be 
more  safe :  tliis  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces, 
•witn  an  oiled  feather,  or  some  other  soft  substance,  which  will  not  injure 
the  parts.  Tissot  in  this  case  recommends  the  oxymel  of  squills,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  ol 
an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or  six  doses.  Where  that  medicine 
Is  uot  at  hand,  a  strong  infusion  of  sage,  camomile  flowers  or  carduus 
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heiiedlctus,  cwcttcned  witfi  honey,  or  some  warm  water,  with  tin;  ad- 
dilioii  of  a  little  salt,  may,  he  says,  supply  its  place.  The  Doctor  does 
uot  intend  that  any  of  these  things  should  be  given  in  such  quantity  ae 
to  occasion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this  situation  are  not  ex^ 
pedieiit. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  discontinue  our  assistance  as  soon  as  the  pa- 
tients discover  some  tokens  of  life,  since  they  sometimes  expire  after 
their  first  api>earance  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  stimulating  appli- 
cations are  still  to  be  continued,  and  small  quantities  of  some  cordial 
liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  administered.  Lastly,  though  the  person 
should  be  manifestly  re-animated,  there  sometimes  remains  an  oppression, 
a  couoh  and  feverishness,  which  effectually  constitute  a  disease.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to 
cause  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any 
other  soft  pectoral  infusions. 

Such  persons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearances 
of  life  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  suflocation,  or  the  like,  must  be  treated  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  have  been  for  some  time  under  water. 


OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 


Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious  or  even  destructive  to 
animals.  This  may  either  happen  from  its  vivifying  principle  being 
destroyed,  or  from  subtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  passed  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable  of  sup- 
porting fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  sleepmg  in 
close  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  indeed  suppose  the  danger  here 
proceeds  from  the  sulphureous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  set  at 
liberty  and  diffused  all  over  the  chamber;  while  others  imagine  it  is 
owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with  phlogiston.  Be  this  as 
it  may  it  is  a  situation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed  it  is  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  a  small  apartment  with  a  fire  of  any  kind.  I  lately  saw  four 
persons  who  had  been  suffocated  by  sleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
small  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  m 
the  stute  of  fermentation,  contains  something  poisonous,  which  kills  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger 
in  going  into  cellars  where  a  large  quantity  of  these  liquors  is  m  a  state 
of  fermentation,  especially  if  they  have  been  close  shut  up  for  some  time 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  persons  struck  dead  on  entering  such 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difiiculty  escaped. 

When  subterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long  shut,  are  opened 
or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  several 
years,  the  vapours  arising  from  them  produce  the  same  effects  as  those 
?nentioned  above.  For  this  reason,  no  person  ought  to  venture  into  a 
well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  shut  up 
till  the  air  has  been  sufficiently  purified,  by  bunimg  gunpowder  in  it  It 
is  easy  to  know,  as  has  been  observed  m  a  former  part  of  th's  wo  k 
when  th^  air  of  such  places  is  unwholesome,  by  lettmg  down  a  lighted 
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caiulle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If  these  continue  to  burii; 
people  UKiy  safely  venture  in;  but  where  they  are  suddenly  extinguished, 
uo  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  iirst  purified  by  fire. 

The  otlensive  smell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  especially  when  tlieii 
flames  are  extinguished,  operates  like  other  vapours,  though  with  less 
violence  and  less  suddenly. 

Such  as  are  sensible  of  their  danger  in  these  situations,  and  relreart 
seasonably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the 
open  air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneasiness,  a  little  water  and 
viuegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  atlbrds  them  relief.  But  when  they 
are  so  far  poisoned  as  to  have  lost  their  feeling  and  understanding,  the 
following  means  must  be  used  for  their  recovery. 

The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  very  pure,  fresh,  and  open  air , 
and  ^  okitile  salts,  or  other  stimulating  substances,  held  to  his  nose.  He 
siiould  next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  succeed,  in  the 
neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As 
soon  as  he  can  swallow,  some  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  sharp  clysters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected  ;  these  may  be 
made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyster,  syrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinc- 
ture of  senna,  of  each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  stead,  half  an  ounce  of 
^'enice  turpentine  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  these  things 
not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  of  common  salt  may  be  put 
into  the  clyster.  The  same  means,  if  necessary,  which  were  recom 
mended  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  used  to  restore  th 
circulation,  warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Tossach,  surgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  case  of  a  man  suffocated 
by  the  steam  of  burning  coal,  .whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath 
into  the  patient's  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  causing  him  to 
be  well  rubbed  and  tossed  about.  And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Sussex,  mentions 
the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  stupified  by  the  snroke  of  sea-coal, 
but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid 
in  a  warm  bed. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  severe,  and  a  person  is  exposed  to  it  for  ^ 
long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  consequence  of  its  stopping  the  cucula- 
tion  in  the  extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a  proportion  of  blood  to- 
wards the  brain ;  so  that  the  patient  dies  of  a  kind  of  apoplexy,  pre- 
ceded by  great  sleepiness.  The  traveller,  in  this  situation,  who  finds 
himself  begin  to  grow  drowsy,  should  redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  immment  danger  he  is  exposed  to.  This  sleep,  which 
he  might  consider  as  some  alleviation  of  his  sufiferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  last. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  common  in  this 
country :  it  frequently  happens,  however,  that  tlie  hands  or  feet  of 
travellers  are  so  benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  mortifica- 
tion, if  proper  means  are  not  used  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  situdtion  arises  from  the  sudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, w'len  tJic  baad«  or  feet  are  pbched  withcold,  to  hold  tliem  to  tiw 
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fire,  yet  reHson  and  observation  shew  that  tliis  is  the  most  dangcrouj 
jiiul  imprudent  practice. 

Every  peasant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots  of  any  kind,  he 
orought  near  tlie  fire,  or  put  into  warm  water,  they  will  he  destroyed  by 
'■ottenness,  or  a  kind  of  mortification ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  recovc? 
Ihem  is  to  immerse  them  for  some  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  same 
observation  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with  cold,  they  ought 
cither  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  snow,  till  they  re- 
cover their  natural  warmth  and  sensibility  ;  after  which  the  person  may 
be  removed  into  an  apartment  a  little  warmer,  and  may  drink  some  cups 
of  tea,  or  an  infusion  of  elder-flowers  sweetened  with  honey.  Every 
oerson  must  have  observed,  when  his  hands  were  even  but  slightly  af- 
fected with  cold,  that  the  best  way  to  warm  them  was  by  washing  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  some  time. 

When  a  person  has  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold,  that  all  appear- 
ances of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  snow 
or  cold  water ;  or,  what  will  answer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to 
immerse  him  in  a  bath  of  the  very  coldest  water.  There  is  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  persist  in  the  use  of  tliese  means,  as  we  are  assured 
that  persons  who  had  remained  in  the  snow,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  six  successive  days,  and  who  had  discovered 
no  marks  of  life  for  several  hours,  have  neverthelese  been  revived :  then 
continued  friction  with  warm  flannel,  warm  cloths,  and  hot  wines,  may 
be  serviceable. 

The  whitloes,  kibes,  chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  tlif^  ex- 
tremities, which  are  so  common  among  the  peasants  in  the  cold  season, 
are  chiefly  occasioned  by  their  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  heat. 
kfter  they  have  been  exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  im- 
mediately apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  il  they  have  occasion, 
plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a  mortification  does 
not  happen,  an  inflammation  seldom  fails  to  ensue.  Most  of  the  con- 
sequences from  this  quarter  might  be  easily  avoided  by  only  observing 
the  precautions  mentioned  above. 


CHAP.  LIV. 


OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  GASES  WHICH  RE- 
QUIRE IMMEDIATE  ASSISTANCE. 

STRONG  and  healthy  persons,  who  abound  with  blood,  are  often 
seized  with  sudden  fainting  fits,  after  violent  exercise,  drinking  freely 
of  warm  or  strong  liquors,  exposure  to  great  heat,  intense  application  to 
study,  or  the  like. 

In  such  cases  the  patient  should  be  made  to  smell  to  some  vinegar. 
His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrists,  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  bathed 
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with  vinegar  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water;  and  two  t>r 
three  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as  much  water,  may 
it"  he  can  swallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obstinate,  or  degenerates  into  a  syncope,  that  is, 
an  abolition  of  feeling  and  understanding,  the  patient  must  be  bled! 
After  the  bleeding,  a  clyster  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  should  be  kept 
easy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a  cup  or  two  of  an  in. 
fusion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and 
vinegar. 

When  swoonings,  which  arise  from  this  cause,  occur  frequently  in  the 
same  person,  he  should,  in  order  to  escape  them,  confine  himself  to  a 
light  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits  and  other  vegetables.  His 
drink  ought  to  be  water  or  small  beer,  and  he  should  sleep  but  mou 
derately,  and  take  much  exercise. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a  defect  than  an  excess 
of  blood.  Hence  they  are  veiy  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations 
of  any  kind,  obstinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  such  like.  In 
these  an  almost  directly  opposite  course  that  mentioned  above  must  be 
pursued. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low,  and,  being 
covered,  should  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body,  rubbed 
strongly  with  hot  flannels.  Spirit  of  rosemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nose. 
His  mouth  may  be  wet  Avith  a  little  rum  or  brandy  ;  and,  if  he  can  sv/al- 
h\v,  some  warm  wine,  mixed  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his  mouth.  A  compress  of  flannel 
ipt  in  hot  wine  or  brandy  must  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
nd  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a  little,  he  should  take  some  strong 
soup  or  broth,  or  a  little  bread  or  biscuit  soaked  in  hot  spiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties, some  light  yet  strengthening  nourishment,  as  panado  made  with 
soup  instead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  arrow- 
root, light  roast  meats,  jellies,  and  such  like. 

Those  fainting  fits  which  are  the  effect  of  bleeding,  or  of  the  violent 
operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  class.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial 
bleed  mg  are  seldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  soon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  laid  upon  the  bed;  indeed  persons  subject  to  this  kind  should 
always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting  how- 
ever continue  longer  than  usual,  volatile  spirits,  as  volatile  liquor  of 
hartshorn,  water  of  ammonia,  succinated  spirit  of  ammonia  (i.  e  Eau 
de  Luce),  and  spirit  of  rosemary  (i.  e.  Hungary  water),  may  be  held  to 
the  nose,  and  rubbed  on  the  temples,  &c. 

\yhen  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  strong  or  acrid  purges  or  vomits  the 
patient  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  he  had  taken  poison.  He 
should  be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley- 
water,  or  such  like;  emollient  clysters  will  likewise  be  proper  and  the 
patient  s  strength  should  afterwards  be  recruited  by  giving  him  generous 
Lordials  and  anodyne  medicines.  J  t.     &  b 

Faintings  are  often  occasioned  by  indigestion.  This  may  either  pro- 
ceed trom  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  these 
a  the  cause,  the  cure  will  be  best  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be 
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promoted  by  causing  the  patient  to  drink  a  weak  infusion  of  camomilf 
flowers,  carduus  benedictus,  or  tiie  like.  When  the  disorder  proceeds 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  case  of  weakness, 
must  be  revived  by  strong  smells,  ^c.  after  which  he  should  be  made  to 
swallow  a  large  quantity  of  liglit  warm  fluid,  which  may  serve  to  drown, 
as  it  were,  the  ofl'ending  matter,  to  soften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to 
eftect  the  discharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  intestines. 

Even  disagreeable  smells  will  sometimes  occasion  swoonings,  especially 
in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  should  be 
carried  into  the  open  air,  have  stimulating  things  held  to  his  nose,  and 
those  substances  which  are  disagreeable  to  him  ought  immediately  to  be 
removed.  But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  swooning  which  arise 
from  nervous  disorders,  and  shall  therefore  say  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progress  of  diseases.  In  the  be- 
ginning  of  putrid  diseases  they  generally  denote  an  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  or  a  mass  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  cease  after  evacua- 
tions either  by  vomit  or  stool.  When  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
vinegar  used  both  externally  and  internally  is  the  best  remedy  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings 
which  liappen  in  diseases  accompanied  with  great  evacuations  must  be 
treated  like  those  which  are  owing  to  weakness,  and  the  evacuations 
ought  to  be  restrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a  violent 
fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a  continual 
fever,  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  small  draughts  of  wine  and 

Delicate  and  hysteric  women  are  very  liable  to  swooning  or  fainting 
fits  after  delivery.  These  might  be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials, 
and  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  When  they  are  occasioned  by  excessive 
flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  restrained. 

From  whatever  cause  fainting  fits  proceed,  exposing  the  patient  to  a 
current  of  fresh  air,  and  the  application  of  vinegar  to  the  wrists,  the 
palm  of  the  hands,  and  the  nostrils,  will  generally  recover  her;  and  this 
mode  of  relief  is  in  general  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  practice  ot 
pouring  down  some  spiritous  tincture  or  volatile  drops.  No  more  persons 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  a  room  where  a  patient  lies  m  a  swoon  than  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  assistance,  and  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
should  always  be  opened,  at  least  as  far  as  to  admit  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  swoonings  or  fainting  fits  should  neglect 
no  means  to  remove  the  cause  of  them,  as  their  consequences  are  always 
iniurous  to  the  coastitution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  pe'=o«  »" 
dejection  and  weakness ;  the  secretions  are  thereby  suspended,  the 
humours  disposed  to  stagnation,  coagulations  and  obstructions  are  torniea, 
and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very  consider 
ably  checked,  polypuses  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
vessels.  The  only  kind  of  swoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  those  whicii 
sometimes  mark  the  crisis  iu  fevers:  yet  even  these  ought,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  be  removed. 


OF  INTOXICATION. 


Th  e  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind  of  poison  kills 
more  certainly  than  an  over-dose  of  ardent  spirits.  Sometimes,  by 
destroying  the  nervous  energy,  they  put  '.m  end  to  life  at  once;  but  i« 
general  their  effects  arc  more,  slow,  and  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when 
taken  to  excess,  as  well  as  ardent  spirits ;  but  they  may  generally  be 
discharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excited  when  the 
stomach  is  overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  those  unhappy  persons,  who  die  intoxicated,  lose  their  lives 
from  inability  to  conduct  themselves,  tiian  from  the  destructive,  quality 
of  the  liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  some  awk- 
ward posture  which  obstructs  the  circulation  or  breathing,  and  <^Keu 
contiiuie  in  this  situation  till  they  die.  No  drunken  person  should  be 
left  by  himself,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loosened,  and  his  body  laid  in 
such  a  posture  as  is  most  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions, 
discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The  best  posture  for  disi 
charging  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to  lay  the  person  upon  his  belly ; 
when  asleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  side,  with  his  head  a  little  raised,  and 
particular  care  must  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twisted,  or 
have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  excessive  degree  of  thirst  occasioned  by  drinking  strong  liquors 
often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  1  have 
known  fatal  consequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a 
debauch  of  wine  or  sour  punch;  the  acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat 
of  the  stomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  such  a  manner  that  could 
never  be  digested.  The  safest  drink  after  a  debauch  is  water  with  a 
toast,  tea,  infusions  of  balm,  sage,  barley-water,  and  such  like.  If  the 
person  w  ants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a  weak  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may  generally 
be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 

A  young  man  had  for  a  hire,  drank  ten  glasses  of  strong  brandy.  He 
soon  after  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  in  that  situation  for  several 
hours,  till  at  length  his  uneasy  manner  of  breathing,  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  and  other  threatening  symptoms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and 
made  them  send  for  me.  I  found  him  still  sleeping,  his  countenance 
ghastly,  and  his  skin  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat.  Almost  the 
only  signs  of  life  remaining  were,  a  deep  laborious  breathing,  and  a  con- 
vulsive motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I  triod  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  shaking,  applying  volatile 
spirits  and  other  stimulating  things  to  his  nose,  &c.  A  few  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  was 
poured  into  his  mouth;  but,  as  he  could  not  swallow,  very  little  of  this 
got  into  the  stomach.  None  of  these  things  having  the  least  effect,  and 
the  danger  seeming  to  increase,  I  ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm 
wafer,  and  a  sharp  clyster  ty  be  immediately  administered.  This  gave 
him  a  stool,  and  was  the  firat  thing  that  relieved  him.   I  was  afterwards 
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repeated  with  the  same  happy  effect,  and  seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  shew  some  signs  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  senses.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  for  several  days  weak  and  feverish,  and  complained 
much  of  a  soreness  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by  means 
of  a  slender  diet  and  cool  mucilagious  liquors. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING 


These  may  sometmies  proceed  from  an  infarction  of  the  lungs,  pro- 
duced by  viscid  clammy  humours,  or  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  nerves 
of  that  organ.  Persons  who  feed  grossly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are 
very  liable  to  suffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  these  causes.  Such 
ought,  as  soon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient 
clyster,  and  to  take  frequently  a  cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a  little  nitre 
in  it.  They  should  likewise  receive  the  steams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their 
lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  asthmatic  persons  are  most  subject  to  spasmodic  af- 
fections of  the  lungs.  In  this  case  the  patient's  legs  should  be  immersed 
in  warm  water,  and  the  steams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm 
diluting  liquors  should  likewise  be  drank ;  to  a  cupful  of  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  may  occasionally  be 
added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient's 
nose,  and  fresh  air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  suffocated  by  the  carelessness  or  inattention  of  their 
nurses,  and  sometimes  by  the  mother  being  seized  with  hysteric  fits  fa 
the  night.  An  infant  when  in  bed  should  always  be  laid  so,  that  it  can- 
not tumble  down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A  small  degree  of  attention 
to  these  two  simple  rules  would  save  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  pre- 
vent others  from  being  rendered  weak  and  sickly  all  their  days  by  the 
injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

The  late  Mr.  Glover,  surgeon  in  London,  related  the  case  of  a  person 
who  was  restored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued 
in  good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  used  to  restore  this  man  to  life  were,  opening  the 
temporal  artery  and  the  external  jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a  quantity  of  volatile  spirits  and  oil ;  administering  the  to- 
bacco clyster  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  strong  fr  ictions  of  the  legs 
and  arms.  This  course  had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when 
an  incision  was  made  into  the  windpipe,  and  air  blown  strongly  through 
4  canula  into  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at 
die  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a  slow  pulse  was  just  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist.  The  frictions  were  continued  for  some  time  longer; 
his  pulse  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nose  being  irritated 
with  water  of  ammonia,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then 
administered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  eight  miles. 

This  case  is  sufficient  to  shew  what  may  be  done  lor  the  recoveiy 
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of  those  unhappy  persons  who  strangle  themselves  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
or  otherwise,  with  guilty  daring,  attempt  by  barbarous  hands  to  "  put 
off  this  muddy  vesture"  of  mortality. 

OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVULSION  FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  constitute  the  last  of  acute  or  chronic  dis- 
oiders.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  can  remain  but  small  hopes  of  the 
patient's  recovery  after  expiring  in  a  fit.  But  when  a  person  who  ap- 
j)ears  to  be  in  perfect  health  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  convulsion  fit, 
anil  seems  to  expire,  some  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  restore 
liim  to  life.  Infants  are  most  liable  to  convulsions,  and  are  often  carried 
utf  very  suddenly  by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  Tliere 
are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having  been  restored  to 
life  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  expired  in  convulsions. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  soon  after  the  birth,  the  same 
means  ought  to  be  used  for  their  recovery  as  if  they  had  expired  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewise  be  extended  to  adults,  attention  being 
always  paid  to  tlie  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

The  means  used  with  so  much  eflicacv  in  recovering  drowned  persons 
are,  with  equal  success,  applicable  to  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
powers  of  life  seem  in  i-eality  to  be  only  suspended,  and  to  remain  capa- 
ble of  renewing  all  their  fiuictions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  shocking  to  reflect,  that  for  want  of  this  consideration  many  persons 
liave  been  committed  to  the  grave  in  Whom  tlie  principles  of  life  might 
have  been  revi%'ed. 

The  cases  wherein  such  endeavours  are  most  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success,  are  all  those  called  sudden  deaths  from  an  invisible  cause, 
as  apoplexies,  hysterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  disorders  wherein 
persons  in  a  moment  sink  down  and  expire.  The  various  casualties  in 
which  they  may  le  tried  are,  suffocations,  from  the  sulphureous  damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwholesome  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or 
caverns ;  the  noxious  vapours  arising  from  fermenting  liquors ;  the  steam 
of  burning  charcoal;  sulphureous  mineral  acids;  arsenical  efiluvia,  &bi 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  strangling,  and  apparent  deaths^ 
by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  likewise  furnish  opportunities  of  trying 
snch  endeavours.  Those  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are  killed  by 
lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  as  fear,  joy,  sur . 
prise,  and  such  like,  might  also  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  use  ol 
proper  means,  as  blowing  strongly  into  their  lungs,  immersing  the  per- 
son in  warm  water,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  persons  suddenly  deprived 
of  life  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases;  they  are  practicable  by  every 
one  who  happens  to  be  present  at  the  accident,  and  require  no  great  ex- 
pence,  and  less  skill.  The  great  aim  is  to  restore  the  warmth  and  vital 
motions.  This  may  in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  administering  clysters  and  generous 
cordiaU.  These  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Common 
sense,  and  the  situation  of  the  patient,  will  suggest  the  proper  manner  of 
conducting  tiiem.     Above  all,  we  would  recommend  perseverance 
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People  ought  never  to  despair  on  account  of  discouraging  circumstances, 
or  to  leave  off  tlieir  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is  tiie  least  hope  of 
auccess. 

We  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  the  suspension  of  the  vital 
functions,  by  inserting  the  Resuscitative  Process,  directed  by  that  pa- 
triotic institution,  the 

EOYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

Cautions.  ^1,  The  person  is  never  to  be  held  up  by  the  heels. 

2,  Not  to  be  rolled  on  casks,  or  other  rough  usage.  3,  Avoid  the  use 
of  salt :  in  all  cases  of  appareut  death,  warm  flannel  lightly  sprinkled 
witli  spirits  may  be  useful. 

The  Drowned  1,  Convey  carefully  the  body,  with  the  head 

raised,  to  the  nearest  convenient  house.  2,  Strip  and  dry  the  body ; 
clean  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  3,  Young  children  between  two  persons 
in  a  warm  bed.  4,  An  adult:  Lay  the  body  on  a  blanket  or  bed,  in  a 
warm  chamber,  in  winter  :  To  be  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer.  5,  It 
is  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  flannel  sprinkled  with  spirits;  a  heatec' 
warming  pan,  covered,  lightly  moved  over  the  back  and  spine.  G,  To 
jestore  breathing,  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  (when  no  ap 
paratus)  into  one  nostril,  the  other  with  the  mouth  closed;  inflate  the 
lungs  till  the  breast  be  a  little  raised  ;  the  mouth  and  nostrils  must  then 
be  let  free :  repeat  the  process  till  life  appears.  7,  Tobacco  smoke  is 
to  be  thrown  gently  into  the  fundament  with  a  proper  instrument,  or  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe  covered,  so  as  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  assistant.  8 
The  breast  to  be  fomented  with  hot  spirits :  if  no  signs  of  life  appear, 
the  warm  bath :  or  hot  bricks,  &c.  applied  to  the  palms  of  the  hand 
and  soles  of  the  feet.  9,  Electricity  early  employed  by  a  medical  as- 
sistant. 

Intense  Cold.  Rub  the  body  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water. 

Restore  warmth,  &c.  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  some  time,  if  necessary, 
the  plans  to  be  employed  for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons. 

Suspension  by  the  Cord.  1,  A  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be 

taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  cupping  glasses  may  be  applied  to  the 
head  and  neck  ;  leeches  also  to  the  temples.  2,  The  other  methods  of 
treatment,  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  apparently  drowned. 

Suffocation  by  noxious  Vapours  or  Lightning.  

Cold  water  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  upon  the  face,  &c.  drying  the  body  at 
intervals.   If  the  body  feels  cold,  employ  gradual  warmth,  and  the  plans 

of  the  drowned.  •  u  i 

Intoxication.  The  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  <fec.  with  the 

head  a  little  raised :  the  neckcloth,  &c.  removed.  Obtain  immediately 
medical  assistance,  as  the  modes  of  treatment  must  be  varied  accordmg 
to  the  state  of  the  patient.  The  late  Dr.  Hawe  earnesUy  recommended 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Trotter's  "  Essay  on  Drunkenness,"  which  clearly 
points  out  its  fatal  consequences.  .  ,./. 

General  Observation.  1,  On  signs  of  returning  life,  a  tea- 

spoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  given ;  and,  if  swallowing  be  returned, 
warm  wine  or  dilated  brandy.  To  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  if  dis- 
posed to  sleep,  will  generally  awake  restored  to  heollh.    2,  The  i)laiis 
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above  recommended  are  to  be  used  for  three  or  four  bours.    it  is  an 
absurd  aud  vidgar  opinion  to  suppose  persons  as  irrecoverable  bccau.'e 
lite  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance.    3,  Electricity  and  bleeding 
never  to  be  employed,  unless  by  the  direction  of  the  medical  assistant 
Dr.  Armstrong  is  descriptive  and  illustrative  on  the  return  of  life. 

 "While  the  vital  fire 

"  Burns  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on ; 
"  But  prudently  foment  the  wandering  spark, 
"  With  what  the  soonest  feels  its  kindred  touch. 
"  Be  frugal  ev'n  of  that:  a  little  give 
"  At  first;  that  kindled,  add  a  little  more, 
"  Till  by  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame 
"  Revived,  with  all  its  wonted  vigour  glows." 


OF  RUPTURES. 

HERNIAE,  or  Ruptures,  are  not,  as  the  term  that  has  long  been 
adopted  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  parts  which 
form  the  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  belly,  or  of  both 
of  them  :  this  disease  is,  in  general,  the  protrusion  of  a  soft  part,  which 
yet  remains  covered  by  the  common  integuments,  forming  a  preternatural 
tumor  in  the  abdomen ;  and  they  are  differently  named  according  to  the 
places  where  they  are  situated.  The  situations  of  this  protrusion  are, 
the  groin,  scrotum,  and  labia  pudenda;  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the 
ihigh ;  the  umbilicus,  or  navel ;  and  ditferent  parts  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Children  and  old  people  are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  In  the  former 
it  is  generally  occasioned  by  excessive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the 
like.  In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effect  of  blows  or  violent  exertions 
of  the  strength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a  re- 
laxed habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moist  diet,  dispose  the  body 
to  this  disease. 

A  rupture  sometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  discovered.  Whenever 
sickness,  vomiting,  and  obstinate  costiveness,  give  reason  to  suspect  an 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  all  those  places  where  ruptures  usually  hap- 
pen ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protrusion  of  a  very  small 
part  of  the  gut  will  occasion  all  these  symptoms,  and,  if  not  returned  in 
due  time,  will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  a  rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  its  back,  with  its  head  veiy  low.  While  in  this  posture,  if  the  gut 
dyes  not  return  of  itself,  it  may  easily  be  put  up  by  gentle  pressme. 
After  it  is  returned,  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  may  be  applied  over  the 
part,  and  a  proper  truss  or  bandage  must  be  constantly  worn  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  method  of  making  and  applying  these  rupture- 
bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  must,  ns  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  from  cryiug,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

The  most  frequent  species  of  1he  affection  of  which  wc  arc  now 
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lioating,  is  the  bubonocele,  or  inguinal  hcrnin,  which  may  be  dcfineif^ 
a  soft  swelling,  somewhat  elastic  and  tense,  beginning  in  tlic  groin,  and 
descending  into  the  scrotum  of  men,  and  into  the  labia  pudenda  of 
women.  The  tumor  is  most  commonly  formed  by  a  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  of  the  omentum,  commonly  called  the  caul ;  or  of  botii. 

When  the  intestine  or  gut  of  an  adult  has  been  forced  down  with  great 
violence,  or  happens  from  any  cause  to  be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great 
ditHculty  in  returning  it,  and  sometimes  the  attempt  is  impracticable 
without  an  operation,  a  description  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  purpose. 
We  shall  briefly  mention  the  method  which  it  is  generally  proper  to 
pursue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  must  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with 
his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  laid  high  with  pillows.  In  this  situa- 
tion flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a  decoction  of  mallows  and  camomile- 
flowers,  or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  must  be  applied  for 
a  considerable  time.  A  clyster  made  of  this  decoction,  with  a  large- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  salt,  may  be  afterwards  thrown 
up.  If  these  should  not  prove  successful,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
pressure.  If  the  tumor  be  very  hard,  considerable  force  will  be  neces- 
sary; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  succeeds  here.  The  operator,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  makes  a  pressure  with  the  palms  of  his  hand,  must 
with  his  lingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  same  aperture  through 
which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  easier  con- 
ceived than  described.  Should  these  endeavours  prove  incfiectual, 
clysters  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  These  have  been  often 
known  to  succeed  where  every  other  method  failed. 

Tl>ere  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  these,  and 
such  other  means  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  suggest,  most 
hernias  might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia 
is  a  nice  and  difficult  matter :  I  would  therefore  advise  surgeons  to  try 
every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourse  to  the 
knife.  I  have  once  and  again  succeeded  by  persevering  in  my  endea- 
vours, after  eminent  surgeons  had  declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  im- 
practicable without  an  operation. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  must  wear  a  steel  truss,  or 
suitable  bandage.  Such  bandages  or  supports  are  generally  uneasy  to 
the  wearer  for  some  time,  but  by  custom  they  become  quite  easy.  No 
person  who  has  had  a  rupture  after  he  has  attained  the  years  of  maiJ- 
hood,  should  ever  be  without  a  proper  bandage. 

If  the  following  simple  method  is  made  use  of  on  the  first  perception 
of  a  protuberance  or  rupture'  in  the  groin,  it  will  prevent  the  bad  con- 
sequences that  often  result  from  inattention  and  neglect;  but  if  the  pa- 
tient frequentiv  lifts  a  great  weight,  or  if  he  carry  heavy  burthens,  in 
that  case  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  wear  a  circular  steel  spring  truss. 

Procure  a  piece  of  strong  broad  tape  (such  as  is  now  used  in  making 
the  braces  or  supj^orters  of  gentlemen's  small-clothes),  about  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  length  ;  and  at  one  end  fix  a  large  iron  hook,  and  at  the 
other  end  sew  five  or  six  iron  eyes  (such  as  were  formerly  used  univer- 
sally by  women  for  their  petticoats)  :  let  these  eyes  be  placed  about  ha\f 
an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  as  represented  in  the  Figure  (see  No. 
1.),  so  that  the  tape  or  Icll  may  be  made  tight  around  the  body  or  lower 
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part  of  the  belly.  Procure  also  a  piece  of  strong  shoe-sole  leather  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  tlie  Figure  (see  No.  2.),  which  leather  must  be 
covered  ami  paddeil  with  chamois  or  doe-skin  leather,  in  the  manner 
iliat  the  heads  of  steel  spring  trusses  are  covered.  At  the  button  or 
lower  part  of  the  padded  leather,  fix  a  horn,  or  other  small  button  iu 
the  place  marked  in  the  drawing.  This  padded  head  is  then  to  be  sewed 
by  its  top  part  to  the  tape  belt,  as  is  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
rigure  No.  1. 

Make  also  a  back  strap  of  soft  and  genteel  or  slight  calf-skin,  that  will 
not  be  liable  to  stretch  by  the  moisture  of  the  body;  let  this  be  about 
lialf  an  inch  broad,  and  seventeen  inches  long;  it  may  be  a  little  broader 
at  the  ends :  at  one  end  it  must  have  an  eyelet-hole  to  hitch  on  the  horn 
button  annexed  to  the  padded  head.  This  strap  is  to  be  fixed  about  ten 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  belt,  and  of  such  a  length  as  to  pass  from 
behind,  under  the  hip,  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  hitch  on  the 
horn  button,  so  as  to  draw  and  keep  the  padded  head  close  and  tight  to 
the  afHicted  part  of  the  body.  By  this  means  the  gut  will  be  kept  in  its 
place ;  and  whether  the  patient  be  of  a  lax  or  weakly  habit  of  body  or 
not,  we  recommend  him  to  wear  a  suspensoiy  bag  to  support  the  testes. 
The  use  of  a  suspensory  prevents  the  distention  of  the  spermatic  chord,' 
and  likewise  those  disagreeable  dragging  pains  of  the  back,  of  which' 
ucakly  persons  often  complain. 

These  hints,  we  presume,  will  be  useful  to  persons  who  possess  a 
mechanical  mventive  mind,  and  can  assist  themselves  in  altering  and 
aiaendmg  their  bandage  as  circumstances  may  require. 
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A,  The  strong  tape  belt. 

B,  Tlie  strong  shoe-sole  leatlier 

head. 

C,  A  Ruspcnsory-bag. 

D,  The  large  hook  to  fasten  Ut 

llie  eyes. 

E,  The  eyes   to   receive  the 

hood  D. 

F,  The  back  strap,  the  end  of 
which  must  go  over  the 
belt,  and  be  sewed  to  it. 

G,  An  iron  eye  to  receive  the 
hook  H,  at  the  end  of  the 
suspensory  bag. 

The  eyelet-hole  I,  at  the  eu(3 
of  the  back  strap,  to  hitch 
on  the  horn  button  K  up- 
on the  leather  head. 

Note.    You  must  Had  the 
proper  length  of  the  back 
strap  before  you  sew  or 
fasten  the  end  at  F  to  the 
belt,  which  may  soon  be 
done    by   fastening  the 
belt  around  the  body  in 
its    proper    place ;  then 
hitch  the  eyelet-hole  mark- 
ed I  on  the  horn  button  K, 
and  pass  the  strap  under 
the  thigh  and  up  the  fold 
of  the  hip,  and  so  over 
the  belt  to  L;  and  then 
draw  the  strap  to  a  pro- 
per tightness,  and  there 
fasten  it. 
This  apparatus  may  be  made 
for  2s.  6d,  and  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  useful  bandage, 
where  a  double   Hernia  has 
taken  place. 


OF  RUPTURES  »»1 
Fig.  2. 


The  shape  and  size  of  a  strong  leather  head  to  be  padded  and  then 
sewed  to  a  strong  tape  belt,  which  must  have  a  back  strap  fixed  about 
!HJ  inches  from  the  end  of  the  belt,  and  so  passing  in  the  folds  of  the 
hip,  and  with  a  eyelet-hole  at  the  end  to  hitch  over  the  horn  button,  as 
represented  by  the  circles  in  the  Figure. 

Let  this  leather  be  pretty  well  beaten  upon  a  shoe  maker's  lap-stone 
before  you  cut  it  into  a  proper  shape. 


au2  OF  COLD  AND  WARM  BATHING. 

The  following  is  a  cheap  and  easy  method  to  mAc  an  iron  spriiiL'  truss 
for  tlie  poor  rai<c  a  piece  of  tiie  hoop  of  a  rum  punclicon,  or  .lender 
hoop-iron,  that  is  naturally  of  a  stiff  and  hard  texture  or  quality:  let  it 
be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long;  harden  it  well  by  hammering 
It  cold  uj)on  a  smith's  anvil,  so  as  to  acquire  an  elastic  sjjri.ig ;  then 
dress  or  hlc  it  smooth  of  an  eqanl  breadth  and  tliickness.  To  one  end 
of  tliis  spring,  rivet  of  a  proper  shape  and  size  a  thin  plate  of  iron  to 
form  the  head,  or  cushion  part;  and  fix  two  or  three  studs,  at  proper 
distances,  to  hitch  the  end  of  the  belt  on,  so  as  to  fasten  it  tight  round 
the  body  :  then  form  or  bend  the  spring  to  the  shape  to  go  around  the 
hip-bone  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  body,  then  reduce  (he  circumference  or 
circle  part  to  a  smaller  size  or  compass,  so  that  it  may  sit  closer,  or  press 
with  a  moderate  force  on  the  parts  ;  and  let  the  bottom  of  the  head  (the 
head  or  cushion  of  trusses  is  generally  made  too  small  in  circumference  to 
render  all  the  service  the  patient  may  derive  from  those  that  are  formed  of 
ferger  dimensions)  or  cushion  bend  a  little  inwards  ;  cover  it  then  witii 
leather ;  pad  and  stuff  it  as  trusses  are  usually  done,  and  fix  a  proper 
belt  part  to  the  end  of  the  spring ;  also  add  a  back  strap,  of  a  proper 
length,  to  draw  the  cushion  part  tight  at  the  bottom,  and  then  fix  it  to 
the  spring  in  its  proper  place  behind.  These  directions,  if  well  executed, 
will  answer  every  purpose  that  is  necessarily  required  in  such  cases. 

A  truss  made  of  stiff  hammered  hoop  iron  is  recommended,  because 
it  will  not  be  so  subject  to  break  as  steel  springs  frequently  do';  and  also 
if  it  becomes  too  slack,  or  does  not  press  upon  the  parts  sufficiently 
strong,  the  wearer  may  easily  bend  it  so  as  to  close  on  the  parts  that  it 
is  necessary  to  sustain,  without  any  danger  of  its  breaking. 

Persons  who  have  a  rupture  ought  carefally  to  avoid  all  violent  exer- 
cise, carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They 
should  likewise  avoid  wmdy  aliment  and  strong  liquors;  carefully  guard 
against  catching  cold,  and  great  attention  ought  constantly  to  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  intestines,  which,  as  costiveness  always  aggravates  the 
disease,  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  state  by  the  oil  of  almonds,  caster 
oil,  or  the  electuary  of  senna ;  or  by  magnesia,  mauna,  stewed  prunes, 
9r  such  mild  eccoprotics  as  the  state  of  the  body  may  require. 


OF  COLD  AND  WARM  BATHING. 


NEXT  to  bodily  exercise  and  the  ei\joyment  of  the  open  air,  nothin<^ 
perhaps,  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  cleanliness,  which  is  not  only 
a  moral  virtue,  but  has  an  extensive  influence  on  the  preservation  <5 
health  and  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  necessity  of  immersion  in  cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  pleasurable  feelings  arising  from  its  application  to  the 
body  in  hot  countries,  lead  us  to  suppose  the  practice  must  have  been 
coeval  witli  man  himself.  We  learn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  that 
its  adoption  under  the  form  of  ablution  was  cnjoiucd  on  the  Jewish 
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pooi>l(j,  as  ail  indispensable  duty.    Tlie  Greeks,  according  to  (heir  own 
liistorians,  learnt  llieir  practice  of  bathing  IVoni  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Komans  from  tlie  Greeks.    With  tliose  celebrated  nations,  public  and 
private  baths  formed  |an  important  branch  of  useful  and  ornaiyentid 
architecture:  many  opulent  individuals  courted  the  favour  of  the  people, 
by  lavishing  their  treasures  in  the  establishment  and  decoration  of  public 
l)aths;  and  to  this  day  we  frequently  hear  that  discoveries  are  made  of 
ihe  valuable  remains  of  these  national  edifices,  raised  for  the  purposes 
of  elegant  and  healthful  recreation.    Yet  although,  in  the  most  remote 
times,  cold  bathing  was  restored  to  with  obvious  advantage  by  nervous 
^nd  debilitated  persons,  yet  cold  baths  were  long  banished  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  the  usurpations  of  a  monkish  philosophy  ;  for 
during  the  dark,  or  middle  ages,  this  genuine  source  of  health,  this  inri 
uortant  medicinal  remedy,  presented  by  the  hand,  and  as  it  were  suji- 
plied  by  the  very  bosom  of  Nature,  was  totally  neglected :  until,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  the  good  sense  of  Europeans,  instigated  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Floyer,  Dr.  Baynard,  and  others,  brought  cold  bathin" 
again  into  general  notice.  * 
Since  an  indiscriminate  and  promiscuous  use  of  active  and  i<uportant 
metiicines  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  it  is  our  duty  to  warn 
people  who  imagine  that  the  simple  element  of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and 
that  they  may  plunge  into  it  at  any  time,  that  cold  bathing  must  not  be 
attempted  by  persons  in  a  state  of  plethora,  or  full  habit  of  body;  aoi 
oy  those  who  are  subject  to  hajmorrhagcs,  or  fluxes  of  the  blood,  whethe; 
external  or  internal ;  nor  by  patients  labouring  under  morbid  affectionl 
of  the  breast  and  lungs,  such  as  difficult  respiration,  short  and  dry 
coughs,  &c.    It  is  also  dangerous  for  persons  to  use  cold  bathing  who 
are  troubled  with  obstructions  of  the  iutestines,  or  habitual  costiveuess 
antil  they  are  prepared  by  suitable  evacuations.    Persons  labourina 
under  scorbutic  and  an  acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids;  under  cutaneoul 
diseases ;  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  paroxysms  ;  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  • 
and  those  who  have  a  deformed  or  distorted  state  of  the  body;  all  these 
are  to  shun  cold  or  sea  bathing,  except  in  some  particular  cases  to  be 
determined  by  a  physician. 

Cold  water,  from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  tends  both  to 
obviate  and  remove  the  debility  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  populous 
cities,  who  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere,  give  way  to  luxurious  indul- 
gencies,  or  lead  sedentary  lives.  By  accelerating  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  promoting  the  different  secretions,  it  braces  and  gives  per 
manent  vigour  to  the  system.  These  important  purposes  are  conceived  to 
be  most  effectually  answered  by  the  application  of  sea-water,  not  only  on 
account  of  Its  greater  specific  gravity,  but  nlso  because  it  is  a  more 
powerful  stimulant,  promoting  the  cutaneous  discharge,  and  rendering 
he  patient  less  liable  to  catarrhal  affections,  or  what  is  usually  termed 

"  CATCHING  COLD." 

In  chlorosis;  an  aptitude  to  abortion;  profuse  menstrual  and  other 
vveaiienmgutenne  discharges;  ophthalmia,  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
me  eyes;  atrophy,  convulsions  and  rickets  of  children;  in  preventing 
me  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fevers;  in  removing,  the 
Jenii.ty  occasioned  by  febrile  diseases,  and  the  long  continued  use  of  the 
pre  parations  of  (luicksUvcr ;  in  a  great  number  of  those  chronic  af 
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fections  termed  nervous  ooniplaiiits;  in  epilepsy,  St.  Vitas's  dance,  and 
phrensy;  cold  or  salt-water  bathing  may  often  conduce  to  the  cure, 
especially  when  its  salutary  effects  are  assisted  by  the  moderate  use  of 
wine,  or  such  other  medicines  as  are  suitable  to  the  age,  sex,  tempera- 
ment and  ailments  of  the  patient.  Scrophulous  aff'ections,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  bones,  or  tendons,  commonly  called  white  swellings  of 
the  joints,  are  relieved  by  sea-bathing,  by  taking  sea-water  internally, 
and  by  the  partial  application  either  of  pumping;  or  the  use  of  the 
vapour  batli ;  or  by  wrapping  the  part  affected  in  linen  cloths  moistened 
m  sea-water,  wetting  them  as  often  as  they  dry.  Exposing  the  surface 
of  the  sore  (if  any)  to  the  action  of  the  air,  as  seldom  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  cleanliness,  acts  powerfully  as  a  discutient, 
and  assists  the  healing  process ;  while  much  benefit  may  be  obtained  by 
pumping  salt-water  on  the  part  enlarged  two  or  three  times  every  day. 

Persons  who  cannot  resort  to  the  sea,  may  make  an  artificial  salt- 
water bath,  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  salt  in  every  gallon  of  water  re- 
quired. 

The  internal  use  of  sea-water  is  not  useful  in  some  cutaneous  and 
»crophulous  complaints,  but  it  removes  worms  from  the  intestines  of 
children,  and  prevents  their  reproduction ;  it  is  also  useful  in  gravel, 
jaundice,  fistula  in  ano,  and  a  good  purgative  in  paralytic  complaints. 
To  persons  labouring  under  pulmonary  consumption,  hectic  fever,  and 
aaemoptoe  or  spitting  of  blood,  the  air  and  water  of  the  sea  are  injurious. 

It  is  improper  to  plunge  into  rnld  wnter  while  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  food,  and  it  may  not  always  be  proper  to  bathe  immediately  after 
rising  from  bed  in  the  morning.  Persons  who  are  niuch  enfeebled  ought 
not  to  bathe  till  towards  noon,  or  at  least  till  the  digestion  of  their  first 
meal  may  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed.  The  bathing  dress  may 
be  made  of  porous  flannel,  open  before  like  a  wrapper  with  short  sleevesy 
that  the  water  may  come  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  body  as  much 
and  as  speedily  as  possible :  take  one  plunge  or  dip,  and  dress  as  ex- 
jjeditiously  as  may  be.  Should  chilliness  ensue  on  coming  out  of  the 
water,  a  little  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  a  tea-spoonful  or  two 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  a  peppermint  lozenge  or  two,  a 
toast  dipped  in  warm  spiced  wine,  or  ginger  tea,  with  moderate  exercise 
if  they  can  bear  it,  may  restore  the  body  to  its  due  degree  of  warmth. 
Should  these  prove  sufficient,  the  individual  out  to  be  put  into  a  warm 
bed ;  and  bladders  of  hot  water,  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
the  extremities,  will  restore  the  excitability  of  the  system.  As  a  pre- 
paratory measure  for  the  future  use  of  the  cold  bath,  which  should  not 
be  used  oftener  than  every  other  morning,  let  him  use  the  tepid  or  warm 
bath  a  few  times  ;  but  if,  after  these  precautions,  a  pleasing  sensation  of 
glowing  warmth  is  not  perceived  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  surface  of  the 
jody,  it  is  a  proof  that  cold  bathing  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  and 
hat  the  aid  of  a  physician  of  skill  and  integrity  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  patient. 

The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  is  in  a  clear  river,  or  m  the  mvigorat- 
ing  water  of  the  sea,  which  we  think  preferable,  as  the  heat  is  more  uni- 
form: where  neither  of  these  can  be  conveniently  resorted  to,  we  recom- 
mend the  shower-bath,  an  apparatus  of  which  may  be  procured  from  the 
tio-man.   This  is  a  moUern  iaventioo,  in  wiiich  th«  water  falls  throutfU 
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numerous  apertures  on  the  body.  Its  effects  are^  doubtkss,  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  common  bath ;  and  though  the  latter  covers 
tlie  surface  of  the  body  more  uniformly,  yet  this  circumstance  by  no 
means  detracts  from  the  excellence  of  the  former ;  because  those  inter- 
mediate parts  which  the  water  has  not  touched  receive  an  electric  ani 
sympathetic  impression  in  a  degree  similar  to  those  brought  into  actual 
contract.  As  every  drop  of  water  from  the  shower-bath  operates  as  a 
partial  cold  bath,  its  vivifying  shock  to  robust  individuals  is  more  exleu 
sive  and  beneficial  than  any  other  method  of  bathing. 

The  external  use  of  cold  water  is  of  singular  use,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever  ;  it  is  also  beneficial  when  ap- 
plied to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  where  its  use  may  be  continued 
much  longer  than  the  cold  bath  without  danger. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  receives  the  most  benefit  fronx 
the  affusion  of  cold  water :  its  application  to  the  head  was  recommended 
and  justly  extolled  by  Celsus,  eighteen  centuries  ago:  and  daily  ex- 
perience proves  that  cold  water  is  a  simple  and  effectual  remedy  for  the 
painful  affections  of  the  head  which  arise  from  intoxication,  and  against 
too  great  an  impetus  of  blood  towards  the  haed,  where  persons  are 
menaced  by  an  apoplexy,  or  sudden  death,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel  of  the  brain. 

WARM  BATHING,  People  who  return  to  Britain  from  hot  climates 
frequently  hope  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  their  relaxed  constitutions 
by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  It  is  proper  that  they  should  first  have  re- 
course to  a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  90"  or  93° ;  this  ought  to  be  used 
for  some  time.  Its  warmth  may  be  gradually  diminished  ;  he  may  tnen 
resort  to  the  cold  bath  with  safety  and  advantage.  The  heat  of  a  warm 
bath  shonld  never  exceed  that  of  the  body,  or  ninty  six  degrees.  By  the 
moderate  application  of  the  stimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath,  vigour 
and  activity  are  communicated  to  the  system,  and  an  equability  of  temp 
erature  is  acquired  by  those  who  occasionally  use  it :  even  where  Leat 
and  fever  have  been  present,  it  reduces  the  pulse  to  fts  due  equilibrium. 

In  fine,  warm  bathing  promotes  personal  cleanliness  ;  is  excellent  fot 
children  afflicted  with  convulsions ;  and  retards  the  progress  of  old  age. 
It  is  proper  for  patients  attacked  by  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw ;  it  abates 
the  violence  of  spasmodic  coughs ;  is  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases ;  it 
restores  suppressed  perspiration;  relieves  gouty,  rheumatic,  nephritic, 
ane  hectic  complaints  ;  removes  the  oedematous  swellings  of  the  legs,  and 
obstructions  peculiar  to  females ;  and  it  obviates,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner ;  the  aching  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue. 

Persons  of  a  full  habit,  however,  and  those  who  labour  under  inflam- 
matory £iffections  of  the  lungs,  should  have  recourse  to  warm  bathing 
with  a  due  degree  of  caution.  The  application  of  its  temperature  should 
be  gradual,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  very  often  employed  till  habit  and 
custom  have  reconciled  the  system  to  its  full  effect. 

Valetudinarians,  and  others,  who  are  desirous  of  further  information 
on  ^'Sea-bathing  and  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath,"  we  refer  to  the  peritsal 
of  the  ingenious  "Practical  Observations,"  by  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.D. 
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IT  is  a  circumstance  of  importance  towards  success  in  the  cure  of 
many  disorders,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  water  which  is 
generally  used  by  tiie  i)atients.  The  cliange  of  air  has  often  received  the 
credit  of  a  cure,  which  was  the  sole  etfect  of  a  change  of  water.  This 
observation  is  more  particularly  worthy  the  notice  of  mineral  waters ; 
the  antiquity  of  their  use  we  learn  from  Galen,  Pliny,  and  others,  who 
speak  largely  of  their  virtues.  The  illustrious  Hoffman,  and  many 
a'lthors,  extol  them;  whilst  others  observe  that  a  pure  water,  on  account 
of  its  simplicity,  such  as  from  Malvern  springs,  is  to  be  preferred,  botii 
for  drinking  and  for  bathing ;  and  that,  in  want  of  these,  they  may  be  as 
well  supplied  by  distilled  rain,  or  any  other  water  that  is  soft  and  pure. 
Objectors  say  that  the  medicinal  qualities  in  these  waters  only  quicken 
their  operation  as  water;  but  contribute  nothing  further,  and  the  solu- 
tions of  the  like  materials  are  of  equal  efficacy  :  to  which  has  been  re- 
plied, that  the  mineral  contents  are  often  volatile,  and  of  parts  more  sub- 
tile than  those  which  are  the  product  of  art ;  and  that,  when  the  powers 
of  nature  are  expiring,  experience  proves  their  efficacy  as  a  last  resource. 

The  effects  of  mineral  water  are,  in  general,  according  to  the  qualities 
of  their  contents  ;  these  known,  their  use  is  easily  determined.  Their 
chief  contents  are,  1.  Acids ;  but  none  pure  except  fixed  air.  2.  Alka- 
lies ;  but  none  pure,  except  the  fossil.  3.  Neutral  salts  ;  of  these  none 
but  the  common  and  Glauber's  salt.  4.  Inflammable  fossil  oil.  5,  Sul- 
phur ;  only  in  the  state  of  hepar.  6.  Metals ;  none  but  iron  and  copper. 
7.  Earths ;  of  these  there  are  the  calcareoas,  those  of  alum  and  magnesia; 
and  these  only  as  united  with  fixed  air,  the  vitriolic  acids  and  the  marine 
acid.  Their  brisk  sparkling  property  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fixed 
air  which  they  possess ;  and,  indeed,  to  this  is  owing  their  chief  use  as  a 
medicine.  To  increase  this  property  when  defective,  or  to  communicate 
it  where  it  is  totally  wanting,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  directions 
given  for  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air,  communicated  to  the  public 
by  that  illustrious  benefactor  to  science,  the  late  Dr,  Joseph  Priestly. 


The  chief  medicinal  waters  in  foreign  countries,  which  our  limits 
will  allow  us  to  notice,  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany. 
The  hot  sulphureous  waters  and  baths  of  this  place  have  been  long 
celebrated :  they  arise  from  several  springs,  from  whence  eight  baths  are 
supplied  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  town.  At  the  springs  these 
waters  are  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  re- 
sembling the  explosion  of  gunpowder ;  but  this  smell  goes  off  on  their 
being  exposed  to  the  air:  they  are  salt  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  chalybeate.  The  heat  of  all  these  waters  is  upwards  of  100 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  and  some  very  considerably  more 
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Whai  titoy  nre  first  used,  tliey  arc  disagreeably  Imrsli  lo  ihe  palate;  but 
after  the  taste  is  tainiliarized  to  them,  they  become  pleasing.  When  tliey 
arc  tirst  taken  internally,  they  frequently  afiect  the  head  with  giddiness, 
which  also  wears  off  by  degrees.  They  are  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
suiloritic,  and  recommended  in  diseases  that  proceed  from  indigestion,  in 
rlieuniatisnis,  in  scorbutic  and  scrophulous  cases,  and  in  disorders  of  the 
skin;  they  are  also  directed  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  disorders;  iu 
ti>e  gravel  and  stone ;  in  the  palsy;  ni  those  numerous  ills  which  attend 
the  iujutlicious  use  of  mercury,  and  in  a  vast  variety  of  other  cases 
They  are,  however,  to  be  avoided  in  hectic  cases  accompanied  with  fever, 
ill  all  putrrd  disorders,  and  in  every  instance  where  tiie  blood  appears  to 
be  dissolved,  or  the  constitution  much  broken  down. 

The  mineral  water  of  Cleves,  in  Germany,  is  a  lively,  sparkling 
chalybeate;  acts  chiefly  by  urine,  and  resembles  the  Pyrmont  water. 

Of  the  waters  of  Pyrmont  in  Germany.  These  wells  are 
iij  fhe  country  of  Pyrmont:  this  is  very  strongly  chalybeate,  transparent 
as  crjstaJ,  and  sparkles  like  champagne  when  it  is  first  taken  from  the 
ibuntaiu.  It  is  pungent,  sharp,  refreshing,  and  pleasant  to  the  palate ; 
h.Jt  the  smell  is  somewhat  sulphureous,  and  a  subtile  vapour  of  the  same 
kind  arises  from  the  wells,  and  affects  those  who  serve  as  well  as  those 
who  drink  the  water  with  giddiness  like  intoxication,  which  may  be  at- 
Iributed  to  the  great  qu'cuitity  of  fixed  air  with  which  this  water  is  im- 
uregnated;  It  generally  acts  as  a  purgative  if  taken  in  large  quantities ; 
taken  in  smaller  doses,  its  ordinary  operation  is  diuretic  and  sudorific, 
though  in  some  constitutions  it  is  said  to  raise  a  spitting,  discharging  the 
foul  humours  by  the  salival  glands.  The  waters  are  recommended  in 
chlorosis,  heart-burn,  and  against  female  obstructions;  they  are  even 
said  to  relieve  barrenness ;  in  scorbutic  diseases  and  those  of  the  skin ; 
m  relaxed  and  broken  constitutions,  mixed  with  milk :  and  it  is  also  pre- 
scribed iu  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  and  other  disorders  of  the  head,  and  in 
those  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  advised  to  be 
taken  lukewarm ;  in  nervous,  hysteric,  hypochondriac,  and  paralytic 
complaints  ;  in  the  gravel  and  urinary  obstructions  of  the  more  minute 
vessels.  It  is  said  to  correct  the  texture  of  the  blood  when  it  is  in  a  lax 
state;  and  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  without  producing  the  disagreeable 
inflammatory  efiects  which  follow  the  use  of  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  wine 
to  answer  this  purpose. 

Little  preparation  is  necessary  to  the  drinking  these  waters  :  if,  how- 
ever, the  stomach  and  bowels  appear  to  be  so  loaded  that  their  operation 
is  retarded,  gentle  laxatives  may  be  proper  ;  especially  if  the  Pyrmont 
water  occasion  a  retention  of  urine,  or  produce  drowsiness,  giddiness, 
restless  nights,  cramps,  or  other  disagreeable  symptoms  of  the  like  kind! 
If  a  purge  or  two  should  prove  ineffectual  to  remove  the  complaints  just 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  these  waters. 

Of  the  Waters  of  Seltzer,  in  Germany,  This  spring  rises  near  the 
town  of  Neider,  or  Lower  Seltzer,  about  three  leagues  from  Frankfort  ou 
the  Maine,  in  an  open,  pleasant,  and  fertile  country.  The  water  bursts 
from  the  earth  with  great  violence,  is  perfectly  bright  and  colourless,  and 
throws  up  a  considerable  number  of  air-bubbles  when  it  is  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  The  taste  of  Seltzer  water  is  an  agreeable  acid; 
■iut  It  leaves  an  acrid  one  on  the  tongue  after  it  is  swallowed.  Exposed 
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to  the  air  for  any  considerable  time,  it  assumes  tlic  taste  of  a  vapid  alka 
line  ley,  but  drops  no  sediment,  and  is  fa«tid  and  highly  oflensive  to  the 
smell. 

It  effervesces  with  acids,  and  especially  with  Rhenish  wine,  or  sugar, 
whilst  it  is  fresh ;  but  ceases  to  produce  that  cflfect  after  it  has  stood 
some  time,  i  It  is  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  salt,  a  portion  of  sea-salt, 
and  a  quantity  of  fixed  air.  It  tloos  not  purge,  but  operates  chiefly  by 
urine  in  corr<'cting  acidities  in  the  stomach,  and  relieving  the  heart-burn; 
it  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  rendering  the  juices  more 
fluid,  and  is  therefore  prescribed  in  glandular  obstructions,  and  to  carry 
off  gross  and  viscid  humours.  In  the  gravel  and  stone,  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious; 
and  to  have  been  administered  with  success,  mixed  with  milk,  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  complaints ;  and  alone  in  the  scurvy,  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  and  in  what  is  called  the  king's  evil,  as  well  as  in  those  disorders 
that  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  dissolved  or  broken  state  of  the 
blood. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is  given  in  dropsies ;  and,  with  equal  quantities  of 
asses'-milk,  in  consumptive  cases,  and  other  disorders  of  the  organs  of 
respiration.  In  nervous  disorders  it  may  be  given  either  with  or  without 
milk,  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  constitution,  as  well  as  in  hypochon- 
ch-iac  and  hysteric  disorders,  and  in  female  obstructions;  in  the  latter 
case,  exercise  is  necessary. 

Dysenteric  and  other  violent  discharges,  occasioned  by  acidities  in  the 
bowels,  are  also  checked  by  this  water :  it  corrects  the  milk  of  nurses, 
renders  it  more  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  prevents  it  from  turning 
sour  on  the  infants'  stomachs. 

If  the  water  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  a  small  portion  of  some 
generous  wine,  or  a  still  smaller  of  some  good  rum,  may  be  added  to  it, 
in  cases  where  these  mixtures  will  not  be  prejudicial. 

Of  the  Waters  of  Spa,  in  Germany.  The  town  of  Spa  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Liege,  six  leagues  east  of  that  capital.  In  this  town  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  springs  of  excellent  chalybeate  waters, 
which  have  been  imported  in  greater  quantities  into  Great  Britain  than  ot 
any  other  foreign  mineral  waters.  If  Spa-water  is  well  corked,  it  bear  scar- 
riage  and  keeping  better  tliau  any  mineral  water;  but  it  should  not  be 
lef? exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  fixed  air  it  contains  in  more  abundance 
than  any  other  waters  of  the  like  kind  will  soon  evaporate :  it  is  this 
abundance  of  fixed  air  which  gives  this  water  its  briskness  and  agreeable 
vinous  taste;  and  it  is  from  the  same  cause  that  it  boils  from  a  very  incon- 
siderable heat,  and  dissolves  additional  iron  immersed  m  it.  Acids 
mingled  with  Spa-water  disengage  the  fixed  air,  and  occasion  eflerves- 
cence ;  but,  hot  or  cold,  it  mixes  with  milk  without  curdling. 

The  operation  of  the  Spa-waters  is  most  commonly  by  urine,  though 
they  sometimes  act  as  purgatives,  and  in  that  case  produce  the  eftect  of 
chauginc^  the  colour  of  the  stools  in  the  same  manner  as  other  chalybeate 
waters; "and,  like  them,  have  also  a  surprising  eftect  on  the  spirits  pro- 
curing  a  constant  and  equal  flow  :  they  act  principally  on  the  fibres, 
which  they  brace  and  strengthen  ;  and  they  are  also  coolmg,  refreshing, 

and  invigorating.  .        .  ,      •    j-  j 

The  are  recommended  in  an  infinite  variety  of  chronic  disorders 
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autl  particularly  In  all  cases  where  the  stomach  and  fibres  being  relaxed, 
or  the  constitution  being  broken  down  by  excesses  or  diseases,  a  general 
weakness,  languor,  dejection,  or  tendency  to  wasting,  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

These  waters  have  also  proved  highly  serviceable  in  all  kinds  of  nerv- 
ous disorders,  especially  where  they  affect  gross  and  phlegmatic  habits ; 
in  such  obstinate  coughs  and  asthmatic  complaints  as  are  occasioned  by 
relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  ;  in  hysteric  and  hyjjochondriac 
complaints;  in  obstructions  of  the  intestines,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  other  viscera;  in  all  cases  where  the  blood  is  in  a  dissolved' or  putres- 
cent state  from  irregular  lining,  from  scorbutic  eruptions  imprudently 
repelled,  or  from  disorders  of  a  putrid  tendency. 

They  are  prescribed  in  all  cases  where  the  fibres  are  either  too  much 
relaxed,  and  inclining  to  introduce  a  general  debility,  or  so  irritable  as 
to  threaten  inflammation;  in  palsies  and  epilepsies;  in  all  fluxes  and 
preternatural  discharges,  and  particularly  the  fluor  albus,  or  whites  atid 
gleets  in  both  sexes ;  in  the  gravel,  stone,  obstruction  of  urine,  and  such 
other  cases  as  require  stimulating  and  active  medicines,  and  they  are  said 
to  assist  in  reheving  barrenness. 

But  the  use  of  Spa-waters  is  forbidden  without  proper  previous  evacu- 
ations; in  all  cases  of  flushing  of  the  face,  or  strong  determination  of 
blood  to  tJie  head  ;  or  of  feverish  heat ;  and  in  hot  and  sanguine  consti- 
tutions, and  such  as  are  affected  with  a  redundancy  of  bile  ;  in  all  ulcer- 
ations of  the  intestinal  parts,  and  in  particular  of  the  lungs,  or  wherever 
the  matter  cannot  be  discharged  ;  and  in  all  such  obstructions  as  are  ac- 
companied with  any  considerable  degree  of  fever:  but  if  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  very  slight,  the  Spa-waters,  used  cautiously  and  moder- 
ately, may  prove  beneficial.  They  quench  thirst  more  than  common 
water ;  and  they  have  been  frequently  known  to  afford  relief  in  ulcerated 
sore  throats. 

As  the  quantity  must  in  all  cases  depend  on  circumstances,  all  direc- 
tions on  this  subject  are  useless;  but  the  patient  himself  will  be  the  best 
judge;  and  the  more  he  can  get  down  without  feeling  the  incotiveniences 
of  sickness,  or  weight  at  the  stomach,  the  better  chance  he  will  have  of 
speedy  relief. 

It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  as  a  wine-giass  or  two, 
iwice  or  thrice  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  augment  it  by  degrees  teas  much 
as  will  pass  off  with  ease,  without  producing  any  of  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  already  mentioned.  When  this  point  is' attained,  the  course 
should  be  persisted  in  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  the  hope  of  deriving 
benefit  from  it  is  vanished:  and  in  the  former  case  the  water  should  be 
discontinued  in  the  same  gradual  way.  In  whatever  quantities  the  pa- 
tient's stomach  will  admit  the  water  to  be  taken,  moderate  exercise  should' 
accompany  the  course;  and  if  it  should,  in  the  first  instance,  prove  eold 
to  the  stomach,  it  may  be  warmed,  by  placing  the  glass  a  minute  or  twr; 

'"^i!-  ^'^       a^'f'ino  as  much  hot  common  water  as  will  take  off 

the  chilliness  of  the  Spa-water ;  or  a  few  warm  or  aromatic  seeds  may  be 
taken  after  it,  till  the  stomach  is  reconciled  to  the  use  of  it. 

During  the  course,  a  cooling  regimen  is  recommended ;  all  excesses, 
whether  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  or  indulgence  of  the  passions,  is 
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to  be  avoided:  the  food  should  be  plain,  and  the  animal  flesh  such  a<  is 
easy  of  (Ugestion.  Whenever  the  human  body  is  disordered,  ami  what- 
ever be  the  disease,  abstemiousness,  in  a  certain  degree,  will  generally 
contribute  to  its  restoration. 

As  a  i)reparation  for  the  active  properties  and  stimulant  powers  of  the 
Spa-waters,  gentle  purgatives  are  prescribed ;  and  if  a  plethora  attend, 
we  recommend  bleeding  to  the  tlegree  that  may  be  required  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ])aticnt  and  the  season  of  the  year.  If  the  stomach  ap- 
pears loaded  with  the  phlegm,  a  small  dose  or  two  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
useful  as  an  emetic.  If  the  water  should  produce  costiveness,  the  body 
should  be  kept  open  by  small  doses  of  vitriolated  magnesia  or  rhubarb 
taken  now  and  then  in  the  first  morning  draught  of  it. 

Where  these  waters  are  directed  to  be  used  in  cases  of  too  great 
rigidity  of  the  solids,  warm  bathing  is  recommended  as  a  previous  mea- 
sure; and  the  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spa,  are  resorted  to  by  those  who  drink  the  waters  upon  the  spot.  When 
the  complaint,  on  the  contrary,  is  apprehended  to  proceed  from  too  great 
a  laxity  of  the  fibres,  the  cold  batli  is  advised. 

The  waters  of  the  springs  at  Spa  are  also  applied  externally  in  many 
diftereut  cases;  they  have  been  used  with  success  as  an  injection  in 
female  weakness,  such  disorders  as  produce  ulcers  in  the  womb,  and  even 
in  recent  venereal  diseases ;  as  a  lotion  for  old  and  offensive  ulcers,  and 
as  a  gargle  for  venereal  eruptions  in  the  mouth ;  for  relaxations  in  the 
tonsils  of  the  throat,  and  to  fasten  loose  teetli.  Taken  internally,  and 
used  as  a  bath  at  the  same  time,  they  are  said  to  cure  the  itch  and  other 
eruptions  on  the  skin. 

There  are  five  principal  springs  at  Spa.  1.  The  Pohoun,  or  Pouxon 
2.  The  Geromsterre.  3.  Sauvenierre. .  4.  Wartroz.  5.  Tonnelet.  In 
the  application  of  these  waters,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  strength,  as  they  have  been  already  described ;  and  they  may 
by  this  means  be  suited  to  the  various  diseases  for  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed. Some  little  variation  of  the  qualities  of  these  waters  will  point 
out  which  of  them  are  to  be  preferred  in  one  case,  and  which  in  another. 

The  powerful  efforts  of  the  human  mind  have,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  been  productive  of  many  chemical  discoveries  and  improvements 
extensively  useful  to  the  arts,  and  equally  important  to  the  preser\'atioii 
of  health  and  the  relief  of  disease.  Messrs.  Nicholas  Paul  and  Co.  of 
London  now  so  happily  imitate  the  processes  of  Nature,  as  to  produce 
the  following  artificial  mineral  waters,  in  the  several  classes  of  acidulous, 
alkaline,  bitter-saline,  simple  and  acidulous  chalybeate  waters,  and  hke- 
wise  sulphureous  waters,  that  after  having  undergone  the  most  scrupulous 
examination,  have  been  approved  and  recommended  by  the  most  cele- 
brated proficients  ia  chemical  science.  The  good  effects  of  these  facti- 
tious waters  the  learned  Professor  Bergman  often  found  even  superior  to 
natural  ones,  in  hiemorrhoidal  affections,  in  arthritic  pains,  and  ni  obsti- 
nate intermitting  fevers. 

The  Seltzer  waters  prepared  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Co.  have  been  used 
Vith  advantage  in  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  ni  bilious  and 
putrid  disorders;  they  prove  diuretic  and  antiseptic  even  when  exter- 
nally eniDloved.    They  are  serviceable  in  spasmodic  aflections  of  the 
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stomach ;  and  they  promote  digestion.  They  may  be  ml»  ed  with  milk, 
witli  wine,  or  with  syrup  of  capilhiire.  He  Ukewise  manufactures  Seltzer 
^vater,  either  strong  or  weak,  whicii  to  the  pro|)orlics  of  the  Seltzer  water, 
formerly  imported  iu  great  abuudance,  unite  the  tonic  and  stomachic 
qualities  which  the  preparations  of  iron  are  known  to  possess 

Our  desire  to  point  out  the  means  of  relief  to  the  afflicted  will  not 
permit  us  to  omit  the  mention  of  the  gaseous  alkaline  water  (water  im- 
pregnated, according  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  fixed  air;, 
or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  carbonic  acid.  This  is  highly  commended  iu 
cases  of  gravel  and  stone,  aftbrds  very  great  relief  to  the  pain  which  ac- 
companies these  complaints,  and  is  also  an  excellent  antiseptic  drink  ;  is 
a  proper  vehicle  for  taking  the  powder  of  cinchona  bark  in  putrid  dis- 
eases ;  and,  being  mixed  w  ith  port-wine,  imparts  to  it  the  exhilarating 
etiects  of  that  of  champagne.  These,  and  other  excellent  medicated 
waters  that  we  have  not  room  to  mention,  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Co.,  Plough-court,  Lombard-street,  and  of  the  chemist  already  mea« 
tioued  in  page  105  of  this  work. 


We  must  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  medicinal  waters  which 
Nature  has  bountifully  bestowed  on  this  lavoured  island.  The  city  ot 
Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs 
which  are  of  a  higher  temperature  than  any  othei  in  this  empire,  and,  in- 
deed, are  the  only  natural  waters  which  we  possess  that  are  all  at  hot  to 
the  touch,  all  tlie  other  thermal  waters  being  of  a  heat  below  the  animal 
temperature,  and  only  exceeding  the  general  average  of  the  heat  of  com- 
mon springs.  There  are  three  principal  sources  of  these  waters;  namely, 
the  Kmg's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath,  which  all  arise  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  supply  of  water  is  so  copious,  that 
all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for  bathing  are  filled  every  evening  with 
water,  fresh  from  their  respective  fountains. 

This  water,  when  drank  fresh  from  the  spring,  has  in  most  persons, 
especially  in  invalids,  a  tendency  to  raise,  and  rather  accelerate  the 
pulae,  increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  promoting  its  secretions.  It 
operates  by  urine  and  insensible  perspiration:  on  "first  using  it,  a  patient 
is  apt  to  complain  of  drowsiness  and  weight  of  the  head ;  but  these  effects 
soon  disappear.  Taken  in  small  quantities,  it  induces  costiveness ;  but 
this  may  be  corrected  by  increasing  the  dose,  when  it  will  rather  act  as 
a  purgative 

A  course  of  these  waters  is  recommended  to  be  preceded  oy  a  regimen 
as  to  diet,  and,  in  case  of  full  and  sanguine  habits,  bleeding  may  be  pro- 
per. The  seasons  for  drinking  them  are  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
August,  September,  and  October;  and  a  course  should  continue  six 
weeks.  They  may  be  taken  in  quantities  of  from  one  pint  to  two  quarts 
in  a  day,  beginning  with  small  doses,  and  increasing  as  they  sit  on  the 
stomach  and  agree  with  the  constitution :  in  whatever  quantities,  how- 
ever, they  are  administered,  the  dose  for  the  day  should  be  divided  into 
three  unequal  parts  ;  the  largest  to  be  swall6we^^^  before  breakfast,  the 
next  in  quantity  before  dinner,  and  the  smallest  before  supper the  doses 
iliould  be  taken  an  hour  before  each  meal.  Immediately  after  taking  the 
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watef,  the  patient  should  use  moderate  exercise ;  and  during  tne  whole 
course,  regard  must  be  had  to  regimen  in  diet,  and  hours;  and  tiic  mind 
should  he  kept  in  as  tranquil  a  state  as  possible.  Used  internally,  these 
waters  appear  chiefly  to  exert  their  stimulating  properties  on  the  stomach. 
When  they  are  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  they  excite,  on  being  first  taken, 
a  pleasing  glow  in  this  organ ;  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  an  increase  of 
appetite  and  spirits,  and  a  quick  determination  to  the  kidneys.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  sit  heavy  on  the  stomach  and  produce  sickness; 
when  they  occasion  head-ach,  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  do 
not  pass  off  by  urine  or  perspiration,  their  operation  is  unfavourable,  and 
the  further  use  of  them  is  not  to  be  recommended.  To  the  young  and 
plethoric  they  are  frequently  injurious,  and,  unless  some  evacuations  are 
premised,  often  at  first  disagree;  occasioning  head-ach,  heat  in  the  hands, 
drowsiness,  and  giddiness.  Physicians  have  concurred  to  forbid  the  use 
of  the  Bath  waters  in  cases  of  inflammatory  rheumatisms,  inflammations, 
on  the  lungs,  and  particularly  if  they  tend  to  suppuration. 

The  Bath  waters  are  said  to  electrize  the  nerves  and  fibres,  to  correct 
acrimonious  putridity,  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels  and  stomach, 
and  to  invigorate  the  whole  human  system.  Great  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained from  Bath  waters  in  cases  of  painful  menstruation,  in  spasms  oc- 
casioned by  the  poison  of  lead,  in  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  in  those  biliary 
concretions  commonly  called  gall-stones ;  but  in  these  cases  the  use  of 
them  must  be  accompanied  with  the  Castile  soap,  and  sometimes  a  deter- 
gent purge  of  rhubarb  with  tartarised  kali,  or  the  like. 

The  virtues  and  effects  of  these  waters  have  been  applied  externally, 
with  great  advantage,  in  many  paralytic  complaints,  rigidity,  sprains,  re- 
laxation of  the  joints,  and  in  other  disorders  of  the  limbs  occasioned  by 
obstructions ;  in  old  sores,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  restoring 
strength  and  pliability  to  the  joints  and  limbs  after  long  and  weakening 
fits  of  the  gout  and  rheumatism.  When  particular  parts  of  the  body  are 
aflfected,  pumping  on  the  diseased  limb  is  to  be  preferred  to  general  bath- 
ing. The  mud  and  scum  of  these  waters  have  been  successfully  employ- 
ed with  good  effect  by  way  of  poultice  in  hard  swellings,  in  weak  joints, 
in  contractions  of  the  limb,  in  scald  heads,  running  ulcers,  and  in  many 
cutaneous  and  leprous  eruptions :  herbs  are  sometimes  boiled  with  them 
in  the  Bath  water  to  a  proper  consistence  for  these  and  the  like  indis- 
positions. 

It  is  in  most  cases  proper  to  join  the  internal  to  the  external  use  of 
these  waters,  if  the  former  should  occasion  a  roughness  and  erysipelatous 
redness  on  the  skin,  especially  of  those  who  are  scorbutic,  after  taking 
them ;  no  danger  need  be  apprehended,  as  it  wiR  disappear  after  the 
course  has  been  some  time  continued. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  Bath  waters,  a  physician 
(not  one  of  the  physicians  resident  at  Bath)  hath  lately  said,  that  much 
of  their  salubrious  influence  is  owing  to  the  natural  degree  of  warmth 
peculiar  to  those  springs,  which  for  ages  have  preserved  an  admirable 
uniformity  of  temperature  ;  that  one  of  their  most  imjjortant  uses  is  their 
EXTERNAL  application;  and  that  in  this  respect  they  do  not  appear  to 
differ  from  common  water,  when  heated  to  the  same  temperature  and  ap- 
plied under  similar  circumstances.  The  learned  Dr.  Falconer,  however, 
IS  of  opinion  that  the  Bath  waters  possess  further  powers,  of  specific 
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qnalities  more  stimulating  to  tlie  nervous  system,  than  a  conunon  warm 
bath. — Tlie  four  principal  waters  in  England  tliat  possess  any  remark- 
able heat,  are  those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  and  Matlock;  tlie  first  of 
which  raises  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to 
one  hundred  apd  nineteen  degrees;  the  second  to  about  eighty;  the  third 
to  seventy-six;  and  the  last  to  sixty-six  or  sixty-eight. 

Bagnigge  Wells,  near  London,  is  much  frequented  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  salt  purging  water,  containing  in  the  gallon  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  grains  of  sea-salt  and  vitriolated  magnesia  mixed :  it  is 
therefore  a  useful  purgative  water,  and  is  also  diuretic.  The  dose  is  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart ;  but  it  is  usual  to  quicken  its  operation  with  vitriolated 
natron,  or  some  other  cathartic  salt.  In  small  doses,  it  is  alterative, 
antiscorbutic,  antacid  ;  relieving  heart-burn,  vertigo,  and  pains  of  the 
head.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  pimples,  heats,  and  other  erup- 
tions of  the  face ;  and  as  a  cure  for  worms,  by  scowering  away  the  slimy 
viscid  humours  which  lodge  and  nourish  these  troublesome  guests  in  the 
intestines.  If  the  cold  water  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  may  be 
warmed  without  lessening  its  purgative  qualities ;  or  those  who  have  weak 
stomachs  may  add  to  each  dose  of  the  water  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms ;  or  they  may  chew  and  swallow  cardamoms,  cara- 
ways, or  other  warm  seeds.  It  is  always  advisable  to  use  gentle  exercise, 
and  to  take  a  liquid  diluting  breakfast,  of  tea,  water-gruel,  or  whey,  dur- 
ing a  course  of  this  water. 

The  chalybeate  well  is  about  forty  yards  from  the  purging  well.  The 
catalogue  of  diseases  for  which  these  waters  have  been  prescribed  will 
hardly  come  within  the  compass  of  our  present  undertaking;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  glandular  obstructions,  bilious  habits,  beginning  consump- 
tions, atrophy,  and  in  nervous  debilities,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
have  been  of  service. 

Barrowdale.  This  spring  is  about  three  miles  from  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland.  It  is  a  salt  water,  and  much  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the 
sea.  A  gallon  of  this  water  affords  seven  ounces  and  two  drachms  of 
sea-salt  mixed  with  a  little  vitriolated  magnesia.  It  is  a  brisk  and  rough 
cathartic  even  to  strong  constitutions,  occasioning  great  thirst,  and  heat- 
ing the  body,  A  pint  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  dose.  Taken  in  half  or 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  it  is  a  useful  alterative,  and  operates  by  uriae.  It  is 
of  excellent  use  in  scorbutic  complaints,  in  scrophula,  and  the  leprosy. 
It  is  also  powerful  in  removing  chronic  obstructions ;  in  clearing  the 
blood  of  acrimonious  humours ;  in  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  all  those 
complaints  in  which  sea-water  is  serviceable.  Like  that,  also,  it  may  be 
used  externally  by  way  of  fomentation  ;  or  as  a  bath  in  glandular  swel- 
lings, and  in  disorders  of  the  skin. 

Bristol  Hotwells.  This  spring  issues  from  a  lime-stone  rock,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  about  a  mile  below  Bristol,  between  high  and 
low  watei-mark.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
<liscov€red  by  some  seamen,  who,  frequenting  this  place,  found  the  water 
serviceable  in  curing  tlie  itch  and  healing  old  sores.  It  was  not  noticed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  did  it  arrive  to  any 
degree  of  reputation  till  the  end  of  it,  when  the  magistrates  of  Bristol 
thought  it  worth  their  care,  and  secured  it  from  the  tide  by  a  high  wall 
erected  round  the  spring :  various  improvements  have  been  since  made 
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to  tlii»  sifcurity.  The  Bristol  water  appears  to  the  naked  eye  transparent, 
colourless,  and  manifestly  impregnated  with  air,  sparkling  and  bounding 
through  its  substance  in  the  form  of  little  bubbles,  so  that  the  whole 
seems  to  be  in  a  ferment:  to  this  cause  we  may  attribute  the  properly  «f 
this  water  to  keep  untainted  any  length  of  time  in  hot  climates  ;  it  there- 
fore forms  a  most  valuable  provision  for  long  voyages,  and  is  accordinglj 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  distant  parts. 

This  water  is  witiiout  smell,  peculiarly  soft,  pleasant,  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  to  the  touch  barely  lukewarm.  For  common  drink  at 
meals,  it  should  stand  uncorked  a  few  hours  after  it  is  brought  from  the 
well,  or  tJic  bottle  uncorked  may  be  set  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water:  it  is 
usually  mingled  with  wine,  but  is  much  better  unmixed. 

Little  preparation  is  necessary  for  the  diinking  of  these  waters ;  yet 
the  following  directions  may  be  of  use.  To  the  sanguine,  the  florid,  and 
those  of  grosser  habits,  some  preparatory  evacuations  may  be  service- 
able; thin,  pale,  enervated,  and  phlegmatic  patients  will  be  rather  injured 
by  any.  Where  the  stomach  or  intestines  are  clogged  with  a  gross  glutin- 
ous phlegm,  gentle  purgatives  are  necessary ;  aud  in  such  cases,  no  me- 
dicine can  be  used  with  better  effect  than  magnesia  alba,  which  may  be 
administered  with  safety  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

Emetics  should  only  be  admitted  as  preparations  for  the  Bristol  water*, 
when  there  is  not  any  apprehension  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis  affect- 
ing the  intestines:  should  any  of  the  internal  viscera  be  affected,  the 
administration  of  vomits  may  be  attended  with  danger. 

In  inflammatory  fixed  pains,  or  in  cases  of  giddiness  brought  on  by 
the  use  of  the  waters,  bleeding  may  be  proper ;  but  it  is  seldom  or  ever 
necessary  as  a  preparative. 

The  method  commonly  recommended  to  invalids  for  taking  these 
waters,  is  to  begin  with  a  single  glass  containing  a  quarter  to  half  a  pint 
before  breakfast,  as  early  as  the  patient  chooses  to  rise,  and  another  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  between  dinner  and  supper,  adding  another 
glass  in  each  interval  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  second 
day,  and  another  glass  may  be  added  in  like  manner  on  the  third  day ; 
antl  this,  allowing  f6r  variation  of  constitution  and  circumstance?,  may 
continue  to  be  the  course.  Some  patients  take  two  glasses  in  a  morning, 
interposing  between  them  half  an  hour  spent  in  gentle  exercise;  and 
taking  two  more  glasses  in  like  manner  about  the  middle  period  betweea 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  then  seldom  take  more  of  the  water  in  the- 
course  of  the  day. 

This  water  is  regarded  as  beneficial  in  several  disorders  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  in  the  symptom*  of  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite 
which  often  afflict  Europeans  who  have  reiided  many  years  in  hot 
climate*;.  In  bilious  diarrhoeas,  in  diabetes,  in  all  disorders  of  the  lungs 
proceeding  from  neglected  colds,  fevers,  aud  uiflammations,  the  Bristol 
waters  are  held  to  be  highly  efficacious.  In  internal  hoemorrhages  of  all 
kinds,  whether  the  blood  passes  by  urine  or  stool ;  in  the  piles,  or  by 
immoderate  discharge  of  the  menses,  these  waters  afford  relief;  for  as 
the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  secretions  are  defective,  so  the 
Bristol  water  is  of  service  when  they  are  in  excess.  The  Bath  water 
WARMS ;  the  Bristol  water  cools.  The  hotter-months  are  best  for  us- 
ing it :  regardless  of  the  rules  of  drinking  above  mentioned,  some  take 
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u  piul  to  two  quaris  a-day,  in  repeated  doses  of  one-fourlli  of  a  pint,  or 
double  that  (juantity.  In  obstinate  gleets,  in  cases  of  ureternatural  thirst, 
and  in  diabetes  particularly,  it  is  peniiittsd  to  be  drank  as  freely  as  the 
thirst  requires. 

The  diseases  for  whichMhese  waters  have  been  drank  are  of  very  op- 
posite natures;  therefore  the  same  benefit  eannOt  be  expected  in  all.  In 
consumption,  there  are  some  authenticated  cases  of  cure  where  the  dis- 
ease was  at  its  commencement  and  the  constitution  was  not  broken  down 
but  where  it  has  made  progress,  and  hectic  symptoms  are  far  advanced, 
little  is  to  be  expected  from -this  mineral  production,  or  any  other 

Bristol-well  waters  are  advised  to  be  used  externally  in  washing  old 
sores  and  ulcers,  whether  of  a  scrophulous  or  a -cancerous  nature;  as  a 
collynum  in  the  case  of  inflamed  eyes,  and  in  particular  where  the  eye- 
lids are  tender  or  excoriated. 

Buxton,  in  Derbyshire.  This  water,  which  is  of  moderate  warmth, 
and  has  long  eujoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation,  is  clear  and 
transparent,  and  perfectly  inoffensive  to  the  taste,  containing  neither 
steel,  sulphur,  nor  any  kind  of  acidity  in  its  composition ;  but  having  a 
small  quantity  of  sea-salt  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  purging-salt.  As 
an  internal  medicine,  Buxton  water  possesses  great  activity ;  it  increases 
the  vital  heat,  and  is  of  course  serviceable  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases. 
In  deranged  symptoms  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  where  these 
have  been  the  effect  of  intemperance ;  in  hard  tumors  of  the  joints  ;  in 
contraction  of  the  vessels  and  limbs,  especially  from  age;. in  habitual 
vomitings  ;  in  cramps,  convulsions,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  paralytic  di* 
orders ;  in  the  dry  or  convulsive  asthma  unattended  with  fever,  and  also 
in  defective  menstrual  discharges,  these  waters  are  beneficiaL  The  pain 
ful  tomplaints  incident  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  gravel  are 
much  assuaged  by  them ;  but  they  are  prohibited  in  cases  of  active  in- 
flammation, or  where  a  strong  determination  to  the  lungs  prevails. 

'Of  these  waterfe,  which  are  alterative  and  not  evacuant,  about  a  pint 
is  taken  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  quantity  is  gradually  in- 
creased. The  season  for  drinking  the  Buxton  waters  is  usually  from  the 
beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  October. 

The  use  of  the  baths  at  Buxton  is  serviceable  in  the  maladies  already 
mentioned  ;  also  in  nodes  and  chalky  swellings.  The  chronic  rheuma- 
tism succeeding  the  acute,  and  where  the  inflammation  has  been  seated 
in  particular  limbs,  is  wonderfully  relieved  by  them. 

There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  a  chalybeate  water,  which  xinay  be  used 
by  those  for  whom  it  may  seem  proper. 

Cheltenham,  in  Gloucestershire,  six  miles  from  Gloucester.  The 
medicinal  spring  that  has  its  source  at  this  town  has  been  found  of  es- 
lential  service  in  bilious  disorders,  and  in  the  cure  of  glandular  obstruc- 
tions, especially  those  that  affect  the  liver,  and  the  other  organs  connected 
with  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  also  a  good  effect  in 
treating  an  appetite,  in  some  cutaneous  complaints  usually  termed  scor- 
6utic  eruptions. 

The  season  of  drinkmg  the  Cheltenham  waters  is  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer  months.  This,  like  tlie  Bristol  water,  should  always.be  drank 
at -the  fountain  head,  and  never  Jong  exposed  to  the  air;    Half  a  pint  of 
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this  i)urging  chalybeate  water  is  sufficient  for  a  single  dose ;  and 
quantity,  repeated  at  difterent  intervals  during  the  day,  is  generally 
enough  to  produce  thp  desired  effect  on  the  bowels,  without  griping  or 
other  uneasy  sensations,  strengthening  the  organs  of  di{;eslion.  and  in- 
vigorating the  whole  constitution. 

Hampstead.  The  chalybeate  water  of  this  place  is  of  the  nature 
of  that  of  Islington,  but  somewhat  stronger.  The  dose  is  fVom  half  a 
pint  to  two  or  three  pints :  its  virtues  and  efficacy  have  been  celebrated 
in  several  elaborate  treatises.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  transparent  colour. 
Its  taste  is  strongly  mineral,  though  not  unpleasant ;  and,  after  it  lias 
been  some  time  in  bottles,  it  sparkles  like  the  Pyrmont  water.  It  is  re 
commended  as  serviceable  in  glandular  obstructions ;  in  the  scJi*rvy,  gout, 
stone,  and  rheumatism ;  in  eruptions  of  the  skin ;  in  piles ;  in  nervous 
and  hysteric  disorders ;  and  in  weaknesses,  whether  acquired  or  consti- 
tutional. 

This  water  sits  easy  on  the  stomach,  operates  mostly  by  urine,  and 
deserves  more  to  be  attended  to  than  it  is  at  present. 

Harrogate,  Yorkshire.  The  waters  of  this  place,  though  they  rise 
from  different  springs,  are  alike  in  quality.  They  are  transparent,  throw 
up  a  great  number  of  transparent  air-bubbles  at  the  surface,  and  have  a 
foetid  sulphureous  smell.  When  these  waters  are  taken  as  a  purgative, 
the  dose  required  will  be  from  two  to  four  pints :  in  this  way  it  is  effica- 
cious in  destroying  worms.  In  smaller  quantities,  it  is  a  good  alterative 
in  scrophula  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  used  at  the  same  time 
outwardly,  by  way  of  bath  or  fomentation,  as  a  remedy  for  those  dis- 
orders in  which  waters  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur  are 
beneficial. 

Islington.  The  spring  of  this  water  rises  on  the  south  west  side  of 
Islington,  which  now,  in  a  manner,  joins  the  city  of  London.  This  is  a 
pleasant,  clear,  light  chalybeate  water,  which  has  been  long  in  repute. 
It  is  said  to  be  serviceable  to  restore  the  appetite,  brace  relaxed  habits, 
and  to  raise  the  spirits ;  hence  it  may  be  of  use  in  hypochondriac, 
paralytic,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  It  is  also  recommended  in  female 
weaknesses,  whether  occasioned  by  frequent  miscarriages,  or  the  fluor 
albus;  in  the  gravel,  palsy,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

This  water  operates  chiefly  by  urine,  and  may  be  drank  to  the  quantity 
of  several  half  pints.  It  may  be  rendered  more  strongly  chalybeate  by 
adding  to  each  pint  of  the  water  a  grain  or  two  of  vitriolated  iron ;  and 
it  deserves  much  more  of  the  public  regard  than  it  has  lately  obtained. 

Malvern,  in  Gloucestershire.  There  are  two  noted  springs  at  this 
place ;  one  of  them  is  called  the  Holy  Well.  They  rise  at  some  distance 
from,  each  other :  are  nearly  of  the  same  description,  being  both  chaly- 
beate, light,  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  and  are  remarkable  for  being  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  earthy  matter.  They  are  recommended  in  gland- 
ular complaints ;  in  scorbutic,  scrophulous,  and  cancerous  disorders  ;  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  sores,  and  ulcers ;  in  obstructions  of  the  female  dis- 
charges ;  in  palsy,  gout,  gravel,  and  stone ;  and  in  external  applications, 
particularly  of  the  eyes. 

Contrary  to  all  other  baths,  it  is  usual  here  to  bathe  in  the  body-linea, 
and  to  leave  it  wet  about  the  body,  and  suffer  it  to  dry  there :  it  being 
remarkable  that  the  waters  of  these  springs,  though  free  from  salt,  are  u«» 
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wore  apt  to  give  co\d  than  sea-water.  Linen  clottis  kept  constaiilly  wet 
must  be  applied  to  the  diseased  parts. 

Previously  to  the  external  use  of  these  waters,  they  should  be  taken 
internally  for  some  days,  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  bear;  as 
in  some  cases  they  excite  sickness,  and  purge,  though  they  more  com- 
monly act  as  a  diuretic. 

Matlock,  Derbyshire.  The  waters  of  the  several  si)rings  at  this 
place  are  very  slightly  chalybeate,  and  occasion  petrifaction ;  in  other 
respects  they  resemble  those  of  Bristol,  being,  like  them,  of  a  moderate 
warmth  :  thev  are  recommended  in  most  cases  where  the  Bristol  waters 
are  used. 

Nevilholt  or  Nevil-Holt,  Leicestershire.  This  water  is  re- 
commended as  a  powerful  antiseptic  in  putrescent  disorders :  it  is  per- 
fectly transparent  and  void  of  smell  when  it  is  fresh  from  the  fountain, 
but  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  foblid,  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  somewhat  rough  and  bitter  to 
the  taste.  It  acts  by  stool,  urine,  and  perspiration,  but  requires  a  pretty 
large  dose  to  produce  the  former  eft'ect.  It  is  recommended  in  all  cases 
of  w  eakness  and  relaxation  ;  in  discharges  of  blood  and  other  old  fluxes; 
as  a  good  remedy  in  old  diarrhoeas  :  against  gleets  in  both  sexes ;  atrophy, 
dropsy,  gravel,  arthritic  diseases,  and  other  chronic  complaints :  in  acute 
aad  inflammatory  diseases  it  is  said  to  be  rather  hurtful. 

Pancras,  Middlesex.  The  water  of  this  well  acts  as  a  cathartic  and 
diuretic ;  it  contains  a  purging  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sea  salt,  yet 
it  is  almost  tauteless.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  gravel  and  scurvy,  to 
help  digestion,  and  restore  the  appetite. 

Caeborough,  Yorkshire.  Near  this  town  are  two  springs,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  several  names  of  the  purging  and  the  chalybeate  wells; 
but  they  seem  to  differ  more  in  degree  of  strength  than  in  the  properties 
of  the  waters.  They  are  both  brisk,  active,  and  pungent  to  the  taste, 
throwing  up  bubbles  of  air  when  they  are  poured  out  of  a  bottle  into  a 
glass,  and  both  apparently  abounding  with  fixed  air.  Neither  of  these 
waters  will  bear  exposure  to  the  air.  They  have  been  recommended  iit 
general  relaxations ;  as  a  tonic  to  restore  the  system  after  too  copious  or 
excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind ;  in  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  aris- 
ing from  flatulence,  indigestion,  or  acidity ;  in  hypochondriac  and  hysteric 
complaints  ;  in  asthma,  scurvy,  obstructions,  and  rheumatic  pains ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  excellent  in  allaying  the  heat  of  hectic  fevers. 

The  purging  waters  may  be  drank  in  half-pint  glasses  at  small  inter- 
vals, till  stools  are  procured,  for  which  purpose  from  one  quart  to  three 
pints  is  generally  sufficient.  The  chalybeate-water  is  less  purgative, 
operating  principally  as  a  diuretic :  both  waters  contribute  to  give  the 
patient  unusual  gaiety  of  spirits,  and  the  patient  has  here  an  opportunity 
of  breathing  pure  air,  and  of  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  amusements,  accom- 
modation, &c.  at  this  and  other  watering-places,  at  Brighton,  Margate, 
Weymouth,  &c.  we  refer  to  the  "Guide  totheWatering-Places," 
pubhshed  by  R.  Phillips,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 

SoMERSHAM  in  Huntingdonshire.    This  water  rises  on  the  side  of  a 
small  hill,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Ives. 

It  is  a  chalybeate  strongly  impregnated  with  vitriol  of  iron  and  alum; 
is  much  strouger  in  dry  than  in  wet  reasons;  and  may  be  drank  at  tiic 
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spring  head  from  fl,c  beginning  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  O^^tobcr 
thoutrh  ,t  will  bear  carnage  to  any  distance:  nor  will  its  virtues  be  ini 
,    I  .""Tl^'  "  «t  a  proper  time,  and  well 

corked;  but  it  should  be  carefully  decanted  or  strained  after  keeping, 
as  It  will  drop  a  sedunent.  It  may  be  taken  before  breakfast  ixi  the 
quantity  of  three  large  wine-glasses,  at  half  an  hour's  distance  from  each 
otner :  each  dose  should  be  warmed  with  a  small  quantity  of  common 
spring  water  lieated,  or  with  powdered  caraway  oi;  cardamom-seeds  the 
patient  in  tlie  intervals  keeping  in  gentle  motion  either  on  foot  or  on 
liorseback,  otherwise  this  water  is  apt  to  occasion  a  giddiness,  or  sickness 
at  the  stomach;  and  he  may  eat  a  little  preserved  ginger,  if  it  can  con- 
veniently be  had,  to  obviate  the  nausea  that  this  medicine  may  excite. 

This  water  is  also  sometimes  directed  to  be  taken  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  new  and  warm  cow  or  ass's  milk:  or  a  whey  made  from  it 
by  boiling  equal  portions  of  the  water  and  milk  till  the  curd  spearates' 
which  should  then  be  carefully  taken  away.  This  method  of  administer- 
ing It  IS  advisable  in  consumptive  cases.  But  in  whatever  way  it  is  given 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  patient  a  cathartic  before  the  course  is 
begun ;  this  may  be  done  with  such  medicines  as  are  most  suitable  to  the 
disorder  and  constitution.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  of  vitriolated  magnesia  in  a  glass  of  the  chalybeate  water 
warmed  as  before  directed,  will  be  a  proper  detergent  dose  :  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  cathartic  salt  may  afterwards  be  added,  as  occasion  re- 
quires.   It  may  also  be  expedient  to  observe  that  this  water,  as  well  as 
all  other  ferruginous  medicines,  is  apt  to  change  the  colour  of  the  stools, 
which  generally  become  black. 

It  has  been  much  recommended  to  remove  putrid  crudities  of  the 
stomach;  in  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  bowel;  in  jaundice;  in  ob- 
structions of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  in  scurvy,  and  consumptions  from 
scorbutic  habits :  in  diabetes,  worms,  and  schirrous  tumors ;  in  dys- 
enteries, in  profuse  haemorrhages,  and  in  many  other  disorders.  It  may 
also  be  applied  externally  to  foul  ulcers  and  cancers.  But  it  is  no-  ad- 
visable for  persons  who  are  troubled  with  acidities  in  the  stomach,  which 
It  rather  tends  to  increase  than  correct;  nor  should  it  be  prescribed  to 
those  who  are  affected  with  asthma,  dropsy,  or  swelled  legs ;  or  to  those 
who  are  affected  with  virtigo,  or  giddiness  of  the  head  ;  in  obstruction  of 
the  female  discharges,  and  in  full  habits,  it  is  hurtful ;  nor  should  it  be 
taken  in  any  case  without  proper  previous  evacuation  by  purging,  A 
regimen  as  to  diet  is  absolutely  necessary  during  a  course  of  these  waters; 
the  food  should  be  light,  plain,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Tilbury,  in  Essex,  near  Tilbury  Fort.  Tliis  wateris  not  quite  limpid 
at  the  well,  but  somewhat  straw-coloured.  It  operates  chiefly  by  urine, 
though  it  is  also  somewhat  purgative,  and  increases  perspiration.  It  ex- 
cites an  appetite,  and  helps  digestion  ;  is  efficacious  indropsipal  swellinfs, 
in  scorbutic  and  scrophulous  disorders,  and  in  those  diseases  of  the  skin 
which  are  occasioned  by  glandular  oostructions.  ft  is  remarkable  that 
tliis  water  produces  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  ben  umbed  limb  when  it 
approaches  the  fire,  though  in  a  less  degree.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart  of 
Tilbury  water,  according  to  circumstance,  may  be  taken  in  a  day. 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells,  Kent.  The  two  medicinal  springs  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  rise  contiguous  to  each  othet 
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above  five  miles  to  the  southward  of  Tiinbridge.    There  is  no  perccpti 
ble  (lifl'erence  in  the  quality  of  the  water  of  these  springs,  wliich  are 
chalybeate,  taste  stronijly,  (iiough  not  disagreeably,  of  iron,  and  contain 
also  a  small  portion  of  sea-salt.    This  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  soon 
loses  its  virtues,  as  it  does  also  by  keeping  a  few  days;  it  must  therefore 
be  drank  at  the  wells,  the  exercise  of  going  for  that  purpose,  and  return- 
ing, adding  in  no  small  degree  to  the  virtues  of  the  water,  which  has  long* 
been  celebrated  as  a  tonic  in  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  whether 
arising  from  chlorosis,  fluor  albus,  or  from  a  profuse  flow  of  the  periodi- 
cal discharge ;  disorders  that  are  at  once  debilitating  and  painful,  and 
that  are  frequently  the  causes  of  abortion,  and  sometimes  of  sterility. 
The  stimulant  and  diuretic  properties  of  the  Tuubridge  well  water  re- 
commend it  as  efficacious  for  increasing  the  appetite,  accelerating  the 
circulation,  and  in  the  removal  of  obstructions  of  the  liver,  jaundice, 
and  dropsy;  for  this  mineral  not  only  promotes  the  secretions  by  stool 
and  perspiration,  but  it  is  particularly  useful,  by  promoting  a  regulai 
determination  to  the  kidneys,  and  in  removing  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
passage;  it  has  also  the  reputation  of  being  destructive  of  worms,  and 
of  curing  chronic  disorders  arising  from  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  solids. 
It  is,  however,  improper  in  all  inflammatory  cases,  except,  indeed,  in 
those  feverish  exacerbations  occasioned  by  the  green-sickness,  and  which 
in  that  disease  generally  give  way  to  the  persevering  use  of  this,  and 
often  to  other  chalybeate  medicines.    Externally  applied,  it  is  said  to 
assist  weak  and  sore  eyes,  and  to  remove  pimples  and  other  eruptions  of 
tlie  skin. 

The  season  for  drinking  this  water  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  till 
Michaelmas.  A  little  preparation  is  advisable;  in  most  cases  gentle 
purging  is  sufficient;  but  in  gross  and  sanguine  habits,  other  evacuations 
are  required. 

In  entering  upon  a  course  of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  a  regimen  is  also 
necessary  :  the  food  should  be  light;  and  that  part  of  it  which  consists 
ot  animal  flesh  should  be  mutton,  fowls,  and  game,  rather  than  beef  ot 
pork :  veal  and  lamb  are  also  to  be  allowed.  The  bread  should  be  pure, 
and  well  baked  ;  and  the  less  wine  is  taken  the  better. 

The  quantity  of  the  waters  required  can  only  be  ascertained  by  cir- 
cumstances :  the  age,  constitution,  and  complaints  of  the  patient  must  be 
considered,  and  more  or  less  of  this  mineral  administered  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  not  exceedin'^  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  to  be  repeated  at 
regular  intervals,  once  or  twice  before  noon.  The  quantity  may  be  soon 
augmented  to  half  a  pint  at  each  dose;  and  if.  as  is  often  the  case  on 
entermg  on  a  course  of  mineral  waters,  giddiness,  a  disposition  to  sleep 
nausea  or  vomiting,  should  happen,  these  symptoms  will  disappear  after 
a  httle  use :  but  when,  after  due  trial,  this  does  not  happen,  the  patient 
may  conclude  that  the  waters  are  unsuitable  to  his  complaint  or  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  common  for  those  who  drink  the  water  at  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
mix  occasionally  a  tea-spoonfiil  or  more  of  common  salt,  or  of  vitriolated 
matrnesia,  with  the  first  glass  of  the  water,  m  order  to  make  it  operaU 
t>y  stool;  others,  m  case  of  an  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach,  car* 
way  or  cardamom-seeds,  or  some  warm  confection,  after  each  glass;  a- 
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this  WHler  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness,  especially  where  tht  stoinacli  is 
loaded  with  impurities.  It  is  also  customary  to  pour  the  water  into  a 
bottle,  and,  after  closing  it  carefully  with  a  cork,  that  the  chilliness  of 
the  medicine  may  be  diminished,  with  the  escape  of  as  little  of  the  fixed 
air  as  possible,  immerse  the  vessel  in  hot  water :  by  this  means  the  min- 
eral water  will  be  accommodated  to  the  temperature  of  the  stomach. 

With  AM,  Essex.  This  chalybeate  spring  rises  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Witham  into  a  small  reservoir,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  up  by  a  pump.  This  water  operates  chiefly  as  a  diuretic, 
aad  is  recommended  in  nervous,  hypochondriac,  and  hysteric  disorders ; 
to  promote  digestion,  and  to  restore  the  appetite  ;  to  check  vomiting,  and 
allay  hectic  heats ;  to  relieve  chronic-colicky  pains  ;  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution when  it  has  been  debilitated  by  excesses;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
afforded  relief  in  the  first  stages  of  dropsy,  in  scurvy,  asthma,  and 
gravel. 

It  must  be  drank  at  the  spring,  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  will 
receive  without  nausea.  Temperance,  light  suppers,  early  rising ;  mo. 
derate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  riding,  sailing,  swinging;  agreeable 
company,  and  rational  amusements  ;  all  concur  in  promoting  the  salutary 
operation  of  these  medicinal  treasures ; — treasures  prepared  in  the 
laboratories  of  Nature,  from  her  "congregated  stores." 

When  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaseless  fountains  play 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivers  draw. 

Thompson 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ignorance  and  superstition  have  attributed  extraoroinary  medical 
virtues  to  almost  every  production  of  nature.  That  such  virtues  were 
often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have  sufficiently  shewn.  Physi 
cians,  however,  from  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  still  retain  in  their  lists 
of  medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the 
superstition  and  credulity  of  our  ancestors. 

The  instruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in  proportion 
to  men's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  diseases :  when  these  are 
sufficiently  understood,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  simple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of  those  sub- 
stances  employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  is  another  reason  why  they  have 
been  so  greatly  multiplied.  Physicians  thought  they  could  effect  by  z 
number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them : 
hence  arose  those  amazing  farragos  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the 
medical  art,  and  which  were  esteemed  powerftil  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  simples  that  entered  their  composition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almost  every  article  of  medicine 
has  been  manufactured  affijrds  anotlier  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
medical  art.  A  drug  which  is,  perhaps,  most  efficacious  in  the  simplest 
form  in  which  it  can  be  administered, has  been  nevertheless  served  up  in 
so  many  different  shapes,  that  one  woHld  be  induced  to  think  the  whole 
art  of  physic  la^  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes 
as  possible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  use ;  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  wantonly  increased :  they  are  by  no  means  so  necessary  as  is 
generally  imagined.  A  few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipe- 
caeuaniia,  will  actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  pre- 
parations of  these  roots,  and  may  also  be  exhibited  in  as  safe  and  agreea- 
ble a  manner.  The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to  the  cinchonvi 
(Peruvian  bark)  and  many  other  simples  of  which  the  preparations  are 
very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine  not  only  renders  it  more  ex- 
pensive, but  also  less  certain,  both  in  its  dose  and  operation.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to  spoil,  or  acquire  qualitii  s 
of  a  different  nature.  When  a  medicine  is  rendered  more  safe,  efficaci- 
ous, or  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  joined ;  in  all  other  cases,  they  are  better  kept  asunder.  The  com- 
bination of  medicines  embarrasses  the  physician,  and  retards  the  progress 
of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  effect  or 
any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a  similar 
or  dissimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  should  not  only  be  had  to 
simplicity,  but  likewise  to  elegance.  Patients  seldom  reap  much  benefit 
from  things  that  are  liighly  disagreeable  to  their  senses.    To  taste  or 
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smelJ  like  a  driu?  is  become  a  proverb;  and  to  say  truth,  there  Is  too 
iiiucli  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  (h"sagreeable  taste 
ami  flavour  of  souje  drugs,  witiiout  entirely  doslroyiug  (heir  ctiicacv  :  it 
is  possible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  less  disgustful,  anil  othera 
even  agreeable;  an  object  liighly  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  ad- 
minister uiediciue. 

The  design  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  such  a  list  of  drugs 
and  medicines  as  may  be  necessary  for  private  practice.  They  are  con- 
siderably more  numerous,  indeed,  than  those  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Book,  but  are  still  greatly  withiu  the  number  contained  in 
the  most  reformed  dispensatories.  The  same  medicine  ii  seldom  ex- 
hibited under  diffwcnt  forms;  and  where  different  medicines  answer 
nearly  the  same  intention,  there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them 
retainetl.  Multiplying  forms  of  medicine  for  the  same  intention,  tends 
rather  to  bewilder  than  assist  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced 
physician  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  vary  his  prescription  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  most  part 
omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  used  by  any  private  practitioner  are  not 
worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheaper  than  he  can  make 
tkem.  Great  care,  however,  is  necessary,  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They 
are  oft^n  adulterated,  and  ought  never  to  be  purchased  unless  from  per- 
sons of  kno\vH  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  use  are  inserted 
in  the  list  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  doses  and  manner  cf 
application  are  raentioued  in  the  practical  part  of  the  Book,  wherever 
they  are  prescribed. 

Such  artichis  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  house  or  garden  of 
almost  every  peasant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &c.  are  likewise  for  the 
most  part  omitted.  It  is  needless  to  swell  a  list  of  medicines  with  such 
things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  spoil  by 
being  kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  sold  by  distillers  and  confectioners,  are 
also  generally  left  out.  These  people,  by  operating  upon  a  larger  plan,, 
generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  small  as  could  well  be 
prepared,  botli  to  prevent  unnecessary  expence,  and  that  the  medicine 
might  not  spoil  by  keeping.  Almost  every  medicine  suffers  by  beino- 
kept,  and  should  be  used  as  soon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  possible 
Even  simple  drugs  are  apt  to  spoil,  and  should  therefore  be  laid  in  small 
quantities;  they  either  rot,  are  consumed  by  insects,  or  evaporate,  so  as 
to  lose  their  peculiar  taste  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  insieni- 
ticant.  ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  w«  have  generally  followed  the  most 
mproved  dispensatories ;  but  have  taken  the  liberty  "to  differ  from  them 
wherever  our  own  observations,  or  those  of  other  practical  writers,  on 
whose  judgment  we  could  depend,  suggested  an  improvement. 

In  several  compositions  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine  principally  depends  is  increased,  while  the  auxiliaries,  which 
are  generdly  ordered  in  such  trifling  quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance, 
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are  loft  out,  or  only  such  of  them  retained  as  are  necessary  to  giro  tlio 
medicine  a  proper  consistence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are,  likewise,  for  the  most  part  omitted ; 
they  increase  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  vv«re  never  used  at  all.  Me- 
dicines are  often  adulterated  for  the  sake  of  a  colour,  ^crid  and  even 
poisonous  substances  are,  for  this  purpose,  sometimes  introduced  into 
those  medicines  which  ought  to  be  most  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment 
of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verdigrise  to  give  it  a  fine 
green  colour,  which  entirely  frustrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  oint- 
ment. Those  who  wish  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  should  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as  greatly 
increase  the  price  of  any  composition,  without  adding  considerably  to 
its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  somewhat  less  expensive  ones 
substituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  their  price.  The  cheapest  are  often  the  best ;  besides,  they 
are  the  least  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  most  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  we  have 
generally  followed  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  simple  and  natural, 
mentioning  the  different  steps  of  the  process  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  tne  method 
of  other  dispensatories. 

We  have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  botii  with  regard  to  the  sim 
pies  and  preparations.  A  more  scientific  method  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  some  persons,  but  less  useful  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
The  different  classes  of  medicine  have  no  great  dependance  upon  one 
another,  and,  where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  should  staud  first 
or  last:  no  doubt  the  simple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  more 
compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arising  from  this  method  of  arrange- 
ment do  not  appear  equal  to  that  single  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical 
order,  is  rendered  quite  easy. 

The  dose  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned,  whenever  it  appeared  neces- 
sary. When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  medicine 
may  be  used  at  discretion.  The  dose  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult, 
unless  when  the  contrary  is  expressed.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  propor- 
tion the  dose  of  medicine  exactly  to  the  different  ages,  constitutions, 
&c.  of  patients ;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exactness  is 
not  in  EVERY  CASE  absolutely  necessary ;  we  have,  however,  inserted 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Work,  A  List  of  the  Medicines  commonly 
used  in  Practice,  with  their  proper  Doses. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportional  doses 
for  the  different  ages  and  constitutions  of  patients,  but,  after  all  that  can 
be  said  upon  this  subject,  a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  the  person  who  administers  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  observed ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for 
exact  rules.  A  patient  between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two-third 
of  the  dose  ordered  for  an  adult;  from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half;  froifc 
nine  to  six,  one-third  ;  from  six  to  four,  one-fourth ;  from  four  to  two, 
ooc-sixth ;  from  two  to  one,  a  teutli;  aud  below  one,  a  twelfth. 
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N.  B.  The  Apolbecary's  weights,  and  the  Engliali  wine-measures, 
are  used  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  ditTerent  denominations  o/ 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table  : 

A  pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  eight  drdchms. 

A  drachm  three  scruples. 

A  scruple  twenty  grains. 

A  gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A  pint   sixteen  ouueca. 

An  ounce  eight  drachms. 


table-spoonful  is  the  measure  of  lialf  an  ourioti. 
A  tea-spooufiil  is  about  one  draciiui. 
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FAMILY  HERBAL. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 


PRObUCTlOAS  OF  THE 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  &c. 

DIEECTED  BY  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  LONDON: 

SHEWING  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER, 

First,  the  Pari  used;  2dly,  its  Sensible  Properties ;  3dly,  its  Me- 
dicinal Virtues ;  and,  lastly,  the  Mode  of  Exhibition. 


Almonds,  sweet  and  bitter  part  used,  The  kernels  of  tl,e  fruit- 
sensible  properties:  The  sweet,,  oily,  bland;  the  b.tte^  oily,  with  a 

peculiar  6avour  and  bitterness  ^medical  virtues  :  The  swee  ob- 

lunding;  the  bitter,  sedative  and  diuretic— -mode  of  exhibition; 
In  substance,  the  oil  being  expressed  lr«m  either  kind  indifFereutly. 
Sweet  almonds  are  employed  by  trituration  in  making  emulsions,  or 

the  milk  of  almonds. 

Aloes  Succotrine:  From  the  island  Socotora. 

Aloes  Hepatic,  or  common  aloes,  from  the  island  o  Barbadoes—  .ens 
prop.   Smell,  ungrateful;  taste,  extremely  bitter     The  ^^ucco  nne 
Lve  something  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  which  renders  the^m  th^  lea 
disagreeable-med.  virt.  Purgative,  stimulant-mode  of  exhib.  PiU. 

AiJb?A  ^ijEi^ti^^ilbstance,  dug  out  of  the  earth  or  found  oii 
^7e  sea-shore,  principaUy  in  Polish  Prussia  and  ^  P^fl 

Fraarant  when  rubbed  or  heated;  nearly  insipid— med.  virt.  lone 
mode  of  exhib.  Oil;  powder;  salt;  tincture. 
AiSr  Garden:-Pa  t  used.  The  leaves,  stalks,  seeds-sens  prop. 
ASfc-mode^^^  exhib.    Chiefly  as  ingredients  in  some  distilled  wa- 
ters  and  aromatic  tinctures. 


ters  ana  aromaiic  uueiuica.  ,  .  r.f  Pi.mnP  narf 

Anise-  An  unbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe-par» 
"  ed.  The  seeds-sens^rop.  Smell,  diffusive  and  aromatic.  Ty^^^^ 
sweet  and  warm-naed.  virt.  Stimulant-mode  of  exhib.  Powder. 

infusion  •  oil  also  in  compound  spirit  ot.  .  •c-„vnf 

Axabk  Gum  :  A  concrete  juice  exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt 

£pn,  iZd  Mucila-inous-med.  virt.  Obtundmg-mode  of  exhib. 
rmudC:  o^sJvon'g  solution  in  water  strained;  also  m  troche., 
formed  with  staich,  sugar,  &c. 
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Artichoke. — Part  used.  The  leaves— sens.  prop.     Bitter  med.  virt 

Diuretic— mode  of  exliib.    Expressed  juice;  also  in  infusion. 
Arum.    See  Cuckow-piut. 

Asafcetida:  The  gummy  resinous  juice  of  a  plant  growing  in  Persia- 
sens,  prop.  Smell,  extremely  fostid ;  taste,  acrid  and  nauseous— mt>d 
virt.   Stimulaut,  antispasmodic,  anthelmintic — mode  of  exhib.  Pill, 
emulsion  or  milk;  tincture. 

Asardbacca:  A  low  peiennial  plant  grown  in  gardens — part  used,  Th^ 
leaves— sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong,  but  not  ungrateful ;  taste  bitterish, 
acrid— med.  virt.  Stimulant,  emetic,  purgative — mode  of  exhib.  In 
powder,  as  snulf. 

Kalustines :  The  product  of  the  pomegranate,  a  low  tree,  or  rather  shrub, 
growing  wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe- 
part  used.  The  flowers  and  rind— sens.  prop.  Astringent.   Fruit,  tai  l 
and  roughish— med.  virt.  Tonic,  cooling— mode  of  exhib.  Juice  of  the 
iruit;  infusion  and  decoction  of  ihe  flowers  and  rind. 
Balm  :  A  plant  with  labiated  flowers,  cultivated  in  gardens— part  used, 
The  leaves— sens.  prop.     Smell,  very  ungrateful.     Taste,  lightly 
aromatic  and  roughish— med.  virt.  Tonic— mode  of  exhib.  Infusion 
or  tea,  acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  is  an  excellent  diluent  drink  iu 
febrile  complaints. 
Balsam  Canada  :  A  liquid  exudation  from  a  species  of  pine-tree  growing 
la  North  America— sens.  prop.   Smell,  fragrant;  taste,  moderately 
pungent  and  bitterish— med.  virt.  Tonic,  stimulant— mode  of  exhib. 
In  pills,  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  united  to  watery  liquids  by  yolk  oi 
egg,  or  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  honey,  or  sugar. 
Balsam  of  Capivi :  A  liquid  exudation  from  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil- 
sens,  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  diffusive;  taste,  acrid  and  bitterish— 
Died.  virt.  Tonic,  stimulent,  diuretic— mode  of  exhib.   In  pills- 
dropped  on  sugar;  united  to  watery  liquors  by  egg  or  mucilage. 
UaL^am  ot  Peru  :  A  liquid  exudation  from  a  tree  growing  in  Peru— sens 
prop.  Smell,  fragrant;  taste,  very  hot  and  pungent— med.  virt.  Stim- 
ulant, antispasmodic— mode  of  exhib.    By  itself  in  pills  :  mixed  wiUi 
watery  liquors  by  means  of  egg  or  mucilage;  also  in  tincture. 
Ualsam  ot  Tolu ;  A  thick  resinous  exudation  from  a  tree  growing  in 
South  Amenca-sens.  prop.  Smell,  extremely  fragrant;  taste,  mild 
aiia  gratelul— med.  virt.  Lightly  stimulant,  in  cold  debilitated  habits- 
also  corroborant  m  gleets  and  weaknesses— mode  of  exhib.  In  decoct 
Uon,  pills,  tincture,  and  syrup. 
Bark,  Peruvian.    See  Cinchona. 

Barley:  A  species  of  corn  commonly  cultivated :  when  decorticated,  i( 
«  usually  calkdl  rench,  or  Pearl  Barley-med.  prop.  Mucilaginous, 
nutritious,  obtundmg-mode  of  exhib.  In  decoction;  being  first 
decorticated.  It  is  boiled  in  water:  sometimes,  blended  with  figs, 
Jiquonce,  and  raisins,  it  is  taken  as  a  pectoral  drink.  Barley,  when 
boiled,  forms  an  excellent  article  of  nourishment ;  a  decoction  of  it 
properly  acidulated  is  one  of  the  best  beverages  in  acute  dise^es. 

Xiav  :  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  cultivated  in  gardens-part  used, 
ro  ahir^i        berries-sens.  prop.  Leaves,  weakly  aromatic,  and 
rou,nian  ;  berries,  more  aromatic  and  unctuous .  the  former  are  tonic 
Iwo  scruples  to  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  have  been  taken  as  tea' 
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to  resolve  viscid  humours,  strengthen  the  ^omach  and  cure  tlie 
flatulent  colic.  Externally,  the  berries  are  employed  in  the  decoction 
for  fomenlation. 

Bears-Foot,  is  a  perennial  pltmt,  a  native  of  England,  growing  wild  in 
meadows  and  shady  places — part  used,   Tlie  leaves — sens,  prop. 
Smell,  '  disagreeable ;  taste,   bitterish,  and  very  acrid — mcd.  virl. 
Anthelmintic — mode  of  exhib.    From  five  to  tifteen  grains  of  the 
dried  leaves  may  be  given;  or  a  drachm  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
decoction;  or  one  to  three  tca-spoonfi'ls  of  tlie  expressed  juice  of  the 
fresh  leaves,  made  into  a  syrup  with  coarse  sugar,  are  given  every 
morning  an^l  evening,  to  children  five  or  six  years  old ;  or  two  draclmis 
to  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  being  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  a  cupful  or  two  is  frequently  given  as  a  domestic  medicine  to 
destroy  worms.    It  ought  to  be  given  very  sparingly  at  first,  these 
leaves  being  so  violent  in  their  operation,  wlien  incautiously  taken,  as 
to  have  produced  fatal  effects. 
Benzoine,  or  Benjamin: — A  concrete  resin,  exuding  from  an  East  Indian 
tree — sens.  prop.   Very  fragrant,  with  little  taste.    The  flowers  of 
Benjamin  produced  by  sublimation  are  very  pungent  and  saline — nied. 
virt.   Stimulent;  vulnerary— mode  of  exhib.   Dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit  for  external  purposes.  It  may  also  be  employed  in  vapour.  The 
flowers  are  taken  internally  in  substance,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains, 
mixed  up  with  simple  syrup,  in  asthmatic  and  other  pectoral  diseases 
Bistort-Root,  or  Snake-Weed :  A  perennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  moist 
situations— part  used.  The  root— sens.  prop.  A  strong  simple  astrm- 
gent— med.  virt.  Tonic— mode  of  exhib.    Powder ;  decoction ;  m- 
fusion.    This  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  vegetable  astringents.  Dr. 
Cullen  frequently  employed  it,  by  itself,  and  witli  gentian,  in  agues. 
He  gave  it  to  the  quantity  of  three  drachms  in  one  day. 
Bole,  French:  An  earth  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  impregnated  with 
iron— sens.  prop.  Absorbent,  astringent— med.  virt.  Desiccative— 
■  mode  of  exliib.    Powder;  electuary ;  liniment.  j  r^,    i  u 

Brook-lime:  A  low  plant,  growing  in  wet  ditches— part  used.  The  herb 
—sens.  prop.  Roughish,  bitterish,  slightly  pungent— med.  virt. 
Antiseptic— mode  of  exhib.  Eaten  crude.  The  expressed  juice  may 
also  be  taken  as  an  antiseptic.  "  ^      j  rr-i 

Broom:  A  shrubby  papilionaceous  plant,  growing  wild— part  used,  llie 
green  twigs  and  seeds— sense,  prop.  Bitter  and  nauseous— med.  virt. 
Aperient  and  diuretic-mode  of  exhib.  The  twigs  in  infusion,  from 
which  an  extract  is  also  prepared.  The  seeds  m  substance.  A  decoc- 
tion of  green  broom  drank  freely,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
spirit  of  nitrous  asther,  is  useful  in  anasarcous  cases. 
Buckbean:  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in  marshy  situations-part  used. 
The  leaves-sens.  prop.  Simply  bitter-raed.  virt.  Tonic,  aperient, 
stomachic— mode  of  exhib.  Infusion.  j  rr-i  f 

Buckthorn:  A  prickly  bush,  growing  in  hedges-part  used,  The  root- 
sens,  prop.  Smell,  ungrateful;  taste  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous--med  vir  . 
Strongly  purgative-mode  of  exhib.  The  expressed  juice,  with  tlie  ad- 
dition of  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  is  formed  into  a  syrup, 
that  is  often  added  to  purgative  lavements. 
Burdock :  A  plant  with  compound  flowers  contained  m  pnckly  bead., 
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growing  wild — part  used,  Tlie  root— seas.  prop.  Sweetish,  with  a 
sli"ht  bitterness  and  roiigliness---med.  virt.  Diuretic  aud  Sudorific— 
mode  of  exhib.  Decoction :  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  boiled  io 
tlirec  pints  of  tvater  till  reduced  to  two  pints:  the  strained  liquor  may 
ue  dranli  in  the  coui-se  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  scurvy,  rheumatism, 
and  dropsy. 

Calamus  Aromaticus,  or  Sweet-scented  Flag :  A  perennial  plant  growiug 
in  marshy  situations — part  used,  The  root — sens.  prop.  Smell, 
aromatic  ;  taste,  warm  aud  bitter~med.  virt.  Tonic—  mode  of  exhib. 
Infusion;  tincture;  also  in  decoction. 

Camomile:  A  trailing  plant,  with  compound  flowers,  cultivated  in 
gardens— part  used.  The  leaves  and  flowers— sens.  prop.  Smell, 
Strong ;  most  agreeable  iu  the  flowers.  Taste,  nauseous  and  bitter— 
med.  virt.  Tonic,  aperient,  antiseptic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder ;  in- 
fusion; extract  of,  formed  into  pills.  Externally:  in  decoction  for 
fomentations  ;  also  for  clyster  with  mallow-flowers  and  fennel-seeds.— 
The  Roman,  or  double-flowering  camomile  are  the  strongest,  and  yield 
most  essential  oil.  These  flowers  have  been  long  celebrated  as  a 
stomachic  ;  and  answer,  says  Dr.  Cullea,  the  purpose  of  any  other 
bitter.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  they 
were  much  employed  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  Dr.  Pitcairn 
thought  them  in  that  respect  equal  to  cinchona. 

Camphcr  :  A  solid  concrete  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in  Japan  and 
Sumatra— sens.  prop.  Smell,  fragrant  and  penetrating;  taste,  pungent, 
■with  a  sense  of  coolness — med.  virt.  Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  diuretic 
— mode  of  exhib.  In  pill  or  bolus ;  ii^  watery  emulsion  with  sugar  or 
mucilage.  Externally:  dissolved  in  oil  or  rectified  spirit;  also  in 
ointments  and  liniments. 

Canella:  The  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies — sens.  prop. 
Smell,  aromatic:  taste,  warm  aud  pungent — med.  virt.  Aron>atic, 
stimulent  stomachic — mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  also  in  the  compound 
tincture  of  gentian. 

Cantharides :  Spanish  flies ;  insects  of  the  beetle  kind,  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe — sens.  prop.  Smell  disagreeable ;  taste,  highly  acrid; 
caustic — med.  virt.  Stimulent,  vesicating,  diuretic — mode  of  exhib. 
Internalljr,  in  tincture ;  externally,  in  powder  and  extract  formed  into 
an  ointment  and  plaster. 

Caraway:  An  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens— part  used, 
The  seeds ;  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  essential  oil — sens, 
prop.  Moderately  warm  and  aromatic — med.  virt.  Carminative,  stim- 
ulant— mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  and  said  to  be  particularly  corrective 
of  the  odour,  taste,  aud  griping  quality  of  senna.  From  these  seeds  a 
spirituous  water  is  distilled. 

Cardamoms  Lesser:  The  seeds  of  a  perennial  plant  growing  in  the  East 
Indies — sens.  prop.  Smell,  very  grateful ;  taste,  warm  and  pungent — 
med.  virt  Carminative,  stimulant,  stomachic — mode  of  exhib.  Powder; 
tincture :  which  are  frequently  employed  as  correctors  of  medicines  of 
the  cold  aperient  class. 

Carrot :  An  unbelliferous  plant  growing  wild — part  used.  The  5eeds — ■ 
seas.  prop.   Lightly  aromatic  and  pungent— med.  virt.  Stimulent, 
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diuretic-mode  of  exliib.   P«wder.  infusion,  in  scorbutic  di^ordei. 
and  dropsy,  and  in  diuretic  drinks 
Cascarilla  :  The  bark  of  a  shrub  growing  in  the  West  Indies-sens.  prop. 

PoX        ' -^'"'V'"'^'-  ^l">«achic-,node  of  exhiE. 

rowder;  inlusion;  decoction;  tincture;  and  extract.  A  useful  me- 
dicine  lu  bilious,  remittent,  malignant,  and  intermittent  fevers 

cassia  1'  istula  :  The  pod  of  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East  ami 
West  Indies— part  used,  The  pulp  lining  the  pod  and  its  valves— sens, 
prop.  Sweet,  and  lightly  acrid— med.  virt.  Mildk  purgative— mode 
ot  exhib.   In  electuaries. 

Castor:  The  inguinal  glands  of  the  Cifslor  or  Beaver— part  nsed  The 
internal  friable  matter— sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  ungrateful- 
taste,  acrid  and  nauseous-raed.  virt.  Stimulant,  juitispasmodic-.' 
mode  of  exhib.  Powder;  pill;  bolus;  tincture. 

Catechu  has  erroneously  been  called  Japan  earth.  It  is  an  extract  ob- 
tamed  by  infusing  tlie  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies- 
sens,  prop.  Astringent,  with  a  degree  of  sweetaess— med.  virt.  Tonic 
--mode  of  exhib.  Decoction;  infusion;  powder;  tincture;  in  obstinate 
diarrhceasi  dysenteries  and  other  preternatural  discharges. 

Centaury,  Lesser:  A  small  amiual  plant,  growing  in  drv  situations- 
part  used,  The  leaves  and  flowering  tops— seas.  prep.  Simply  bitter— 
med.  virt.  Tonic.  In  cases  of  atony,  dyspepsy,  jaundice— mode  of 
exhib.  Infused  after  the  manner  of  tea ;  a  tea-ciipful  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 

Cinchona  :  The  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  Peru.  About  the  year  1640, 
the  lady  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  the  Comitissa  del  Cinchona,  was  cured 
of  an  obstinate  intermittent  by  this  bark;  and  from  the  interest  whicn 
Cardinal  de  Lugo  and  the  Jesuit  brotherhood  took  in  its  sale  and  dis- 
tribution, it  has  been  called  Cardinal  de  Lugo's  powder,  Jesuits'  bark, 
&c. ;  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  Peruvian  bark ;  or  simply,  from  its 
pre-eminent  virtues,  the  Bark.  In  many  foreign  countries  it  is  never- 
theless better  known  by  the  name  of  Quinquina,  or  Cinchona— sens, 
prop.  Smell, peculiar,  not  agreeable;  taste,  strongly  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent—med.  virt.  Tonic,  antiseptic— mode  of  exhib.  In  powder; 
electuary ;  iafusion ;  decoction ;  or  the  extract  may  be  given  in  tlie 
form  of  pills,  either  alone  or  with  other  medicines.  The  extract  is 
well  calculated  for  weak  stomachs  that  cannot  bear  much  bark  in  sub- 
stance. Cinchona  finely  powdered  and  quilted  in  the  folds  of  a  linea 
waistcoat,  or  repeatedly  exhibited,  in  the  form  of  a  clyster,  has  fre  - 
quently  proved  efficacious  in  obstinate  agues,  when  every  other  method 
has  failed;  particularly  with  children,  and  in  relaxed  habits. 

Cinnamon  :  The  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
which  has  been  transplanted  lately  to  various  other  places— sens.  prop. 
A  warm  and  extremely  grateful  aromatic  and  astringent— med.  virt. 
Tonic,  stimulant— mode  of  exhib.  Powder;  infusion  ;  decoction;  tinc- 
ture ;  also  employed  in  simp-le,  and  in  a  spiritous  distilled  water,  as  a 
vehicle,  or  sometimes  as  an  adjunct,  to  various  other  medicines. 

Cinquefoil:  A  trailing  plant  growing  wild— part  used.  The  root^sens. 
prop.  Mildly  astringent— med.  virt.  Tonic,  in  diarrhoeas  and  relaxed 
gums — mode  of  exhib.  In  substance,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm;  also 
in  decoction,  infusion,  and  gargles. 
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Cloven:  Tlie  immatunj  flowers  and  flower-<;ups  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
East  Indies— sens.  prop.  Smell,  very  fragrant ;  taste,  extremely  hot 
and  acrid— nied.  virt.  Stimulant,  carminative— mode  of  exhib.  Pow- 
der ;  oil.  'Plie  former  may  be  employed  by  infusion,  two  drachius  of 
cloves  to  half  a  pint  of  boilijig  water,  in  dows  of  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls, ag-ainst  tiatuleucy,  in  dy-spepsy,  and  as  a  vehicle  to  other  medi- 
cines. 

Clove  July  Flower  :  A  plant  of  thecniciform  class,  cultivated  m  gardens 
—part  used.  The  Howers— sens.  prop.  Aromatic,  roughish— med.  virt. 
Tonic— mode  of  exhib.  The  syrup  formed  by  aii  infusioa  of  the 
flowers,  with  sugar. 

Cochincd  :  A  small  insect  of  the  scarabeus  kind,  brought  chiefly  from 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Employed  for  the  fine  crimson  colour  which 
It  imparts  to  various  ingredients. 

Colocynth,  or  Bitter  Apple:  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  gourd  growing  in 
the  East— part  used,  The  fungous  meduUawy  pulp— sens.  prop.  In- 
tensely bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous- med.  virt.  An  extremely  irritating 
cathartic— mode  of  exhib.  Infusion;  powder;  pill;  extract. 

Colt's-Foot :  A  perennial  plant  with  compound  flowers,  growing  wild- 
part  used.  The  leaves  and  flowers— sens.  prop.  Mucilaginous,  bit- 
terish, and  roughish— med.  virt.  Obtundiug,  Tonic— mode  of  exhib. 
Infusion  ;  decoction  :  in  hectic  and  pectoral  complaints,  in  the  form 
of  tea. 

Columba:  A  root  brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon— sens.  prop. 
Smell,  slightly  aromatic  ;  taste,  intensely  bitter— med.  virL  Tonic, 
antiseptic,  stomachic  ;  a  corrector  of  putrid  bile— mode  of  exJiib. 
Powder;  infusion;  tincture.  Employed  in  many  instances  of  dyspep- 
sia with  great  advantage,  and  to  stop  vomiting.  The  powder,  in  doses 
of  ten  grains  to  thirty,  joined  with  equal  parts  of  vitriolated  kali,  is 
given  with  success  in  acute  bilious  cases. 

Contrayerva  :  The  root  of  a  small  plant  growmg  in  South  America- 
sens,  prop.  Smell,  lightly  aromatic;  taste,  roughish,  bitterish,  and 
})enetrating— med.  virt.  Tonic,  stimulant,  diaphoretic— mode  of  exhib. 
Powder;  infusion;  decoction;  employed  in  fevers  attended  with 
debility  and  putrescency. 

Coral,  Red  :  A  marine  earthly  substance,  the  habitation  of  insects.— 
sens.  prop.  Calcareous — med.  virt.  Antacid — mode  of  exhib.  Powder. 

Coriander:  An  umbelliferous  plant  cultivated  in  gardens— part  used. 
The  seeds — sens.  prop.  Smell,  aromatic ;  taste,  moderately  warm — 
med.  virt.  Carminative,  stomachic — mode  of  exhib.  Infusion;  powder; 
tincture.  These  have  the  common  qualities  of  other  oarminative  seeds, 
and,  when  dried,  are  generally  very  agreeable.  Infused  along  with 
senna,  they  are  more  powerful  in  correcting  the  odour  and  taste  of 
this  than  any  other  aromatic,  and  are  equally  powerful  in  obviating 
the  griping  that  senna  is  very  ready  to  produce :  hence  coriander 
seeds  are  an  ingredient  in  various  purgative  compositions. 

Cow-itch  or  Cowhage  :  A  papilionaceous  plant,  growing  in  both  Indies 
-part  used.  The  hairs  covering  the  pods— sens.  prop.  Mechanically 
irritating— med.  virt.  Anthelmintic— mode  of  exhib.  A  tea-spoonful  to 
a  table-sjioonful  of  the  medicine,  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and 
taken  in  a  moruina  fasting,  occasions  no  uneasiness  in  the  primvc  vive. 
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which  are  defended  by  mucus.  The  worms  are  said  to  appear  with 
the  second  or  third  dose  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  purgative  dose  of  the 
solution  of  vilrioiated  inagnosin,  the  stoob  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
worms. 

Crab's  Claws :  Tlie  black  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab— sens, 
prop.  Absorbent,  calcareous— mcd.  virt.  Antacid— mode  of  exhib. 
Powder. 

Crab's  Eyes  (so  called):  Stony  concretions  found  in  the  head  or  stomach 
of  the  river  craw-tish— sens.  prop.  Absorbent,  not  calcareous— 4ned. 
virt.  Antacid — mode  of  exhib.  Powder. 

Cuckow-pint,  Arum,  or  Wake-Robin  :  A  perennial  plant  growing  wild- 
part  used,  The  root— sens.  prop.  Extremely  hot,  pungent  and  acrid, 
especially  when  fresh — med.  virt.  Stimulant — mode  of  exhib.  Dose, 
grains  ten  to  twenty ;  also  in  conserve,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  is 
stimulant  and  attenuant,  and  is  well  suited  to  phlegmatic  habits.  This 
root  is  knotty,  roundish,  and  white.  When  it. is  collected  in  the  spring 
before  the  leaves  shoot,  or  in  autumn  after  flowering,  it  contains  a 
milky  juice  of  very  great  acrimony.  Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  causes 
a  burning  heat,  which  lasts  for  many  hours,  and  excites  considerable 
thirst.  These  painful  symptoms  may  be  relieved  by  butter-milk  or.  oily 
fluids.  Rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  blisters  and  excoriates  them  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  corrosive  vegetable  poison,  its  acrimony  is 
easily  destructible:  by  drying,  it  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  acri- 
mony, and  by  repeated  washings  it  is  also  rendered  perfectly  mild.  A 
tailor  had  lately  a  paralytic  stroke,  by  which  he  was  bereaved  of  the 
use  of  his  right  hand  ;  he  was  advised  to  rub  it  frequently  with  the 
root  of  arum  (cuckow-pint,  or  wake-robin),  and  also  to  apply  a  poul- 
tice of  it  to  liis  hand.  He  is  now  a  -great  deal  better,  and  can  make 
use  of  his  hand,  though  not,  however,  so  well  as  formerly ;  the  Editor, 
therefore,  has  directed  him  to  wash  his  hand  and  arm,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  with  a  tepid  infusion  of  this  root  mixed  with  flow  er  ot 
mustard-seed;  and  then  to  apply  the  following  anti-paralytic  embroca- 
tion :  Take  a  pint  of  bruised  mustard-seed,  moisten  it  well  with  equal 
parts  of  spirit  of  rosemary  and  simple  spirit  of  lavender ;  after  the 
mixture  has  stood  twenty-four  hours  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  squeeze  it 
by  a  hand  press :  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  an  uniform  mixture  of 
the  oil  with  the  pungent  part  of  the  seed  and  the  aromatic  spirits,  and 
is,  indeed,  worthy  of  being  called — the  Essence  of  Mustard. 

Cucumber,  Wild :  A  plant  of  the  cucurbitaceous  kind  growing  in  gar- 
dens— part  used.  The  fruit — sens.  prop.  Smell,  ungrateful ;  taste, 
nauseous  and  bitter — med  virt.  Stimulant,  emetic,  and  strongly 
cathartic — mode  of  exhib.  Expressed  juice,  which  being  inspissated 
is  called  elaterium.  In  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains, 
it  has  proved  efficacious  in  reducing  dropsical  swellings,  and  prepar- 
ing the  patient  for  the  exhibition  of  tonics  and  corroborants;  but 
great  caution  is  requisite  in  using  this  medicine. 

Cumin:  An  umbelliierous  plant,  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe- 
part  used,  The  seeds—sens.  prop.  Smell,  stroug  and  ungrateful ;  taste, 
warm  and  bitterish— med.  virt.  Stimulant,  antiseptic- mode  of  exliil) 
Powder;  infusion;  externally,  as  a  warm  poultice,  or  a  discuticnt 
plaster. 
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n    ^nf  Rhck-  The  fruit  of  a  native  slirub  that  grows  wild  in  England, 
Zus  cuUivated  for  the  sake  of  its  acid,  cooliu,,  aulisepl.c  ju.ee,  of 
which  a  svfup  and  a  rob  are  prepared,  which  is  employed  u.  recent 
"  ^itarrhs  attended  with  sore  throat  or  lever. 

nun,U^s;;.?^Ldr  is  olten  «id  as  antiseptic 
uc'^bSr?  throa?s,  and!  dissolved  -^'^^^^^^ 

SS^^^E^s^  tsi^S^a  ^  ? 
ver^e  of  the  trave  by  a  consuraplion  of  the  iungs  and  restored  o 

"^^^.^^^e^nJ^re.  or  four  phrts  per  day  o 

Ihitc  and  red;  and  he  mentions  other  persons  who  have  been 

covered  from  the  same  disease  by  the  same  means. 

Dandelion  A  plant  with  compound  flowers,  growmg  co.«mon---pa't 
used%^e  heKd  root-se.'s.  prop.  Abounding  in  a  imlky  b.ttensh 
sub  nerid  iuice-med.  virt.  Aperient,  diuretic,  reso  vent-mode  ot 
e^r  lprlssed  juice  of  the  herb;  decoction  and  infusion  of  the 
So  The  root  with  sorrel-leaves,  in  broths,  taken  daily  for  some 
^"nths^t  "posing,  now  and  then,  a  laxative  dose  of  cream  of  tartar, 
ir  emoved  hardness  of  the  liver,  ascites,  and      1-tone  ; 

nill  •  An  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  warm  climates-pait  used,  llie 

  .  'i-   .-11    J   i  „,-.rl  cir.  Dceontial  Oil. 


seeus — sens.  inup.  i'x.ix...j  —  - 

exhib  A  simple  distilled  water,  and  an  essential  oil.  _ 
Dragon  s  Blood:  A  resin  obtained  from  a  large  plum-like  ree  m  the  Ea  t 
Tnles-sens  prop.  lu  substance  inodorous  and  msipid;  in  s^lut  o  , 
otewiiat  warm'and,.pungent_med.  virt     Tonic-mode  of  exhib 
Powder.    It  now  give^  place  to  a  more  ethcacious  gum-resm,  called 


E^^  Hen's  :_part  used.  The  yolk,  white,        she U-sens.  prop  Yol. 
T  pid  and  mucilaginous ;  white,  insipid  and  ^^ucilagmou   ,  They  are 
both  unwholesome  and  delicate  articles  of  food-med.  vat.        ^  yolk 
IS  often  used  in  pharmacy,  for  suspend  ng  oily  and  ^^/^f  ^^^^^ 
in  water-  the  white  is  used  to  clarify  liquids ;  the  shells,  treed  xrom 

Se  membrane  lining  them,  and  finely  ^fS^;^  ^Ye'^n  the 
Two  raw  new-laid  eggs,  beaten  up  m  a  glass  fl'^h  '„Iout  the 

momin-fastincr  and  repeatedly  given  every  four  hours  thioughout  tbe 
TvTavf proved  very  beneficid  in  obstinate  .iaundices  occasioned  by 
Sd  bUef  or  ^uten'obstructing  the  biliary  ducts.-The  yoU.  o  Uvo 
new-laid  eg"s,  beaten  up  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  (i.  e.  thiee  table- 
spoons) of  rose-water,  seasoned  by  three  or  four  grams  of  nu  .ueg 
a'nd  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  fresh  from  the  co.v,  sweet  ned 
with  powdered  sugar-candy,  or  syrup  «f  ^^F"'^"-^^!^^"^^"  ""[^^^^^^ 
before  rising)  in  a  morning,  is  a  safe  palliative  medicme  m  P"!'™; 
conTumption:    The  u.e  of  it  should  be  Pe--ted  in  some  w.^^^^^ 
xnalt  and  spirituous  liquors  should  be  avoided,         f^^^f^'J^  i^^'e 
profuse  perspirations  to  which  hectic  patients  are  liable         ^  ^^^^ 
or  four  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  following  electuary  may  be     ^l"  ,e 
morning,  when  the  heats  come  on;  at  ^"^^  S^^^^^^ 

Conserv^of  roses,  two  ounces,  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  thiee  drachms. 


mix. 
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Elder ;  A  small  tree  growing  in  hedges— part  used.  The  flowers,  ber- 
ries, arid  bark— sens.  prop.  Flowers,  fragrant;  berries  sweetish;  bark 
swcoiish  and  sulv-acrid— med.  virt.  Flowers  and  berries  laxative— 
mode  of  exhib.  Infusion  of  the  flowers,  laxative  ;  and,  boiled  in  oil 
and  suet,  forms  a  cooling  emollient  ointment ;  decoction  of  the  bark 
emetic  and  purgative  in  dropsical  cases.  The  rob,  or  inspissated' 
juice  of  the  berries,  is  cockling  and  aperient.  It  is  recommended  in 
dyspepsy,  and  debility  of  the  urinary  passages,  in  doses  of  a  drachm 
to  half  an  ounce  or  morft. 

Elecampane ;  A  large  plant  with  compound  flowers,  growing  wild— part 
used,  The  root— sens.  prop.  Aromatic,  nauseous,  bitter,  pungent— 
med.  virt.  Stimulant,  aromatic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder;  infusion- 
decoction. 

Elemi  (gum);  A  concrcW  resliious  juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
growing  in  both  Indies— sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  grateful';  taste, 
slightly  bitter— med.  virt.  Stimulant— mode  of  exhib.    In  ointments! 

Elm:  A  tall  timber  tree,  of  common  growth— part  used.  The  inner  bark 
— sens.  prop.  Mucilaginous,  sub-astringent — med.  virt.  Tonic,  aperient 
—mode  of  exhib.  Decoction  ;  the  quantity  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  a-day, 
prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  inner  bark,  bruised,  in  four 
pints  of  water  to  two  pints,  to  relieve  leprous  and  other  cutaneous 
disorders. 

Eringo  Root,  or  Sea  Holly :  A  prickly  plant  with  flowers  in  a  head, 
growing  on  the  sea  shore— part  used.  The  roots— sens.  prop.  Slightly 

aromatic  and  bitterish — med.  virt.  Stimulant  and  diuretic  mode  of 

exhib.  Decoction.    It  is  often  employed  as  a  conserve  or  sweetmeat. 

Fennel,  Swee4  :  An  unbelliferous  plant,  growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
— part  used,  The  seeds— sens.  prop.  Smell,  aromatic;  taste,  warm  and 
Sweetish— med.  virt.  Stimulant,  diuretic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder; 
infusion  ;  and  simple  distilled  water. 

Fenugreek :  the  seeds  are  obtunding  and  emollient,  They  are  employed 
in  cataplasms,  clysters,  and  fomentations. 

Fern,  powder  of  the  Root:  lightly  styptic  and  sub-acrid;  given  in  doses 
of  two  drachms  to  tliree,  to  an  adult,  to  a  child  about  a  drachm,  in  a 
morning  fasting,  against  the  tape-worm  ;  taking  two  ho«rs  afterwards 
one  to  three  grains  or  more  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and,  if  necessary,  a  dose  of  vitriolated  mag- 
nesia at  proper  intervals. 

Figs :  The  preserved  fruit  of  the  fig  tree.  Aperient,  obtunding,  in  emol- 
lient decoctions.  Externally  heated  as  warm  as  they  can  easily  be 
borne,  to  promote  the  suppuration  of  a  phlegmon  when  so  situated 
that  fither  cataplasms  cannot  be  easily  applied. 

Fox  Glove:  A  plant  with  beautiful  gaping  flowers,  growing  wild — part 
used,  The  leaves — sens.  prop.  Poisonous,  bitterish,  very  nauseous — 
med.  virt.  Strongly  cathartic,  diuretic,  emetic,  and  sedative — mode 
of  exhi!;.  Infusion;  decoction;  powder;  tincture.  In  asthmatic  and 
dropsical  cases,  the  powder  (which  is  the  least  uncertain  way  of  ex- 
juoiung  irhis  herculean  remedy)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  grain,  very  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  two  grains, 
mixed  with  one  to  two  grains  of  aromatic  powder,  once  in  eight  or 
twelve  hours,  according  to  the  efl^ect. 

Frankincense:  Stimulant,  tonic.    Chiefly  ustu  in  plasters. 
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GaUs:  Excresceaces  formed  on  tbe  oak-tree  bv  in«^^u  ;„  *u 
climates-sens.  prop.  Strongly  astrin^JnT    ^  i  " 
of  exhib.  Powder  ;'^infus  ont  decoc  ?^^^  T  ^"^-"^^6 

affected  with  heem^rrhoids,  ;r  pS  n  U^e^rooTn^  "^f'"^  ^^""''1 
I^owdered  galls  mixed  with'  one'ol^e  of  ho^gXd^  ^ 

Ualbanum  :  A  gummy-resinous  concrete,  obtained  from  an  iimh«ii.v 
plant  growing  in  Ethiopia-sens,  prop  Sineir  fcetr.  taste  S.  '^?' 

r-amhlr     A  •  ^^"^^"'■^J  plaster. 

inaiii  trf?es--sens.  prop.  Taste,  acrid;  colour,  deep  yellow-med  virt 
Lmenc.  and  strongly  cathartic-mode  of  exhib!^  ^iuT  eTnulon  ; 

CJarlic:  A  bulbous-rooted  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens-.part  used  The 
roots-sens.  prop.  Smell,  very  strong,  diffusive  and  ungrateful  'taT  e 
extremely  acrimonious  and  penetrating-med.  virt  Internallv  %  ."^^^^^^ 
an  ,  e,pectom.t,  diuretic, laxative,  a'nd  sudori^c;  improp    for  n  r^ 

medilrf'^^r"''^''^  r  ^^''^"i^e  temperament,  bSt  an  exceC 
medicine  for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic.    The  Editor  is  sorrv  that  th. 

taken  in  the  fm-m  nf  r^fli  ^  i  .  ^^^""S  •  ^^^^  ga^ic  is  eaten  crude, 
rnli^-lptrt'ured'Tf  '°      Luntainous  parts  of  Ger- 

in  infusions.  "nuaiive.  it  is  likewise  an  useful  ingredient 

A^trSfis  mS  P'^"*  ^T'"^  ^'^  Tartary,  and 

wood   bark  an?  resTn  ^orT"^      ''^^  Indies-part  used,  Tlie 

taste,%ub-a;rfd-mTd  V/t  'ALaTve ''r^-  f'"^"'  aroniatic ; 

exhib.  Thewoodand  h^^rl';  .  '  stimulant.  sudorific-mod«  of 

ture.    Before  the  Xarations  of"        V'^'  S"™  J^'"' 

a  specific  virtue  in  cufinf  hp       '^'''f'l^''^'  were  discovered  to  have 

immcnr..  hi^h  pri^c     ^  g"^^^'^"'"  ^old  at  an 
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Hartshorn:  The  horns  of  the  male  red  deer.  Rasped  and  boiled  in 
water,  Ihey  yield  an  insipid,  obtunding,  nutritive  jel  y.  A°  fstrn*- 
gent  decoction  is  prepared  by  boiling  calcnied  hartshorn  with  gum 
arabic,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix.  . 

Hellebore  Black:  A  perennial  plant  growing  m  Germany,    llie  root  is 
used  in  medicine.^  It  is  bitter,  pun,on1. 
deobstruent ;  strongly  purgative,  and  «7">'''"^:.  ^'^'^1^*"' ^. 
employed  by  the  antients  in  infusion  and  decoct  on.  ^J^^^^^^^^'J^^ 
be  administi^red  in  powder,  tincture 

ployed  with  other  ingredients  (myrrh,  ^c.)  «?«'"^^f;X\d  Inr'th^^ 
Hellebore  White:  A  perennial  plant  growing      ^  "^^^^^^^'^"^/^f 

mountainous  parts  of  E»'^«P«-P^>^^"ff^^  ,^'^^';^!7acS  med 
Smell   disagreeable;  taste,  nauseous,  bittonsh,  and  very  acnd-me  I. 
v!rt  VioSb  emedc  and  cathartic;  sternutatory-mode  of  exh.b. 
Externallv,  in  powder  and  decoction.  .  .  i    i  „i„^„„ 

Hemlock :  In  umbelliferous  plant  growing  w  Id  m  --^^l-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
part  used.  The  leaves-sens.  prop.  SmeU  fcEt  d;  t'lste  ^rbac^^^^^^^ 
led.  virt.  Narcotic,  in  large  doses;  alterative  sedative 
anodyne,  in  smaller  ones-mode  of  exhib.  P^^^^^^^'^f^^^Ve 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves,  commonly  ^'^^^^  ^„ 

hemlock.    This,  as  well  as  all  other  ^^^.-^^^^S' to  beli^xn  u^ 
powerfully  on  the  nervou.  system,  ought,  it  P0«^'^  Cj     be  g-  en  mic. 
The  direcin  of  gentlemen  of  the  -edica  prof  ssion.    U  is^s^c^ 
begin  with  two  grams  for  ^".^^ult  three  tim^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

many  instances  been  «>^tef  ed  to  upM ard^^^  , 
X^S^^of^rMa^ia  Sat  t^e^h^ing  c^,h;  a^. 
hectic  occasioned  by  incipient  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  m  scropnu 
lous  and  schirrous  disorders.  „„   r.«rt  used  The 

HerbMastich,  Syrian,  A  plant  -^h  labia  e^^^^^^^^^  -JJ^^ 

leaves ;  they  are  aromatic  P^Yf'f  tarabac^^^^^   sternutatory  or 
ingredient  in  the  compound  powder  of  asarabacca,  a 

sneezing  powder,  commonly  called  Cepbahc  bnuff^ 
Hip:  The  fruit  employed  to  form  a  conserve  that  is  used  as  a 

various  medicines.  ,         i        n  is  the 

well  known  to  need  recapitulation  m  the  narrow  limits  lo 
are  now  necessarily  prescribed.  „c„aiiv  cultivated  in  gar- 

Horse-radish:  a  plant  with  cruciform  A^^',^'  VJ^^et^^^^       ,vith  very 
dens-part  used.  The  root-sens.  prop.  A"^;;^^^'  of  «hib.  lu- 
pungent  effluvia-med.  virt.  Stimulant,  ^^^^^f 'J-^' 
fusion  with  mustard  seed,  against  drops  cal       P^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  I,,  Dr. 
also  in  the  compound  spirit  of  J'^^^^  makes  one  of 

Withering,  an  infusion  of  scraped  horse-radish  m  mUK 
the  safest  and  best  cosmetics.  i,,  fl^wprs  erown  in  gardens- 

Hyssop.  Hedge:  A  low  plant  with  UTegular  flowers^^^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

par  used.  The  herb-sens  P''"??" .  ^'^f/j.XX^  Two  to  six 
Diuretic,  violently  emetic  and  cathartic-mode^^^^^^ 

or  •ight  grains  of  the  powdered  root,  ^^f^^^f J^^'^JVormc-.  It  i. 
which  may  be  graduaHy  increased,  agamst  dropsy  anU 
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said  to  h  xve  been  serviceable  in  those  cases,  given  as  an  infnsion  made 
Uy  ad<ling  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of  boilin"  water, 
milk,  or  beer.    Dose,  a  table-spoonful  three  times  a-day. 
Jalap:  The  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies— sens.  prop. 
Resinous,  slightly  pungent— med.  virt.  Strongly  purgative— mode  of 
e\hib.  Powder;  pill:  extract;  tincture.    A  catliartic  better  suited  to 
cold  phlegmatic,  than  hot,  bilious,  constitutions. 
l])ecacuanha :  The  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  South  America — sens.  prop. 
Bitterish  and  sub  acrid— med.  virt.  Emetic,  sedative,  sudorific— mode 
of  exhib.  Pill;  powder;  bolus;  also  infused  in  wine. 
Isinglass :  A  glutinous  substance,  brought  from  Russia,  prepared  from 
the  membranous  parts  of  fishes—sens.  prop.   Restorative,  agglutinat- 
ing—mode of  exhib.  Boiled  into  a  jelly  with  milk,  to  abate  flour  albus, 
diarrhojas,  and  other  weaknesses.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  court 
sticking-plaster. 

Juniper  Berry:  Med.  virt.  Carminative,  diuretic,  stomachic— mode  of 
exhib.  Infusion;  compound  spirit;  and  an  essential  oil. 

Kino  :  A  gum-resin,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Gambia— sens.  prop. 
Astringent,  mucilaginous— med.  virt.  Tonic,  obtunding— mode  of  ex- 
liib.  Powder;  electuary;  tincture.  lu  chronic  diarrhoeas  and 
dysenteries,  in  hicmorrbages  from  the  uterus,  and  in  diseases  arising 
from  laxity  of  the  solids. 

Ladies'  Smock,  or  Cuckoo  Flower :— Part  used.  The  flowers— sens.  prop. 
Slightly  acrid— med.  virt.  Antispasmodic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder, 
in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  three  a-day,  in  convulsions,  spas- 
modic asthma,  and  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Lavender  :  A  bush  plant  cultivated  in  gardens— part  used.  The  flower- 
ing spikes— sens.  prop.  Smell,  fragrant ;  taste,  warm  and  bitterish— 
med.  virt.  Stimulant,  tonic,  aromatic-  mode  of  exhib.  Infusion,  simple 
spirit,  compound  spirit,  esseatial  oil. 
Laudanum  :  A  resin  of  a  perennial  shrub  that  grows  in  Syria  and  in  tlic. 
Grecian  island3-.-med.  virt.  Tonic,  stimulant— mode  of  exhib.  la 
plasters. 

Lemon :  The  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  warm  climates- part  used.  The 
juice  and  rind— sens.  prop,  juice,  a  grateful  acid.  Rind,  a'  very 
fragrant  aromatic— med.  virt.  Juice,  cooling  and  antiseptic;  rind 
stimulant— mode  of  exhib.  Juice,  in  drinks,  with  water  and  sugar ; 
and  combined  with  alkaline  salts.  Rind,  in  infusions  and  tinct'ure! 
The  syrup  mixed  with  many  medicinal  preparations  for  bilious  iand 
mflammatory  disorders. 

Leopards'-Bane,  German  :  Part  used.  The  herb,  flowers  and  root— sens, 
prop.  Unpleasant  smell  and  acrid  taste— med.  virt.  Emetic,  diuretic, 
diaphoretic—mode  of  exhib.  In  ni fusion  or  decoction,  one  drachm  to 
three  drachms,  in  a  pint  of  water  or  ale  every  day,  is  recommended 
by  German  physicians  in  paralysis  ;  also  for  intermittent  and  putrid 
fevers. 

Limeed :  The  seed  of  the  common  flax— sens,  prop.  Unctuous,  muci- 
Jaginous— med.  virt.  Obtunding,  emollient-mode  of  exhib.  Infusion; 
powder  for  cataplasms.  A  bland  oil  is  expressed  from  them  of  a  dig- 
agreeable  flavour. 

Liquonr/^  Root;  A  rich  durable  sweet-med.  virt.  Obtunding,  and  use- 
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ful  in  abating  thirst— mode  of  exiiib.  Powder,  infusion,  decoction. 
Extract,  either  in  infusion  or  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 

Logwood :  A  wood  of  a  tree  growifig  in  the  bay  of  Honduras— sens, 
prop.  Sweetish,  astringent — med.  virt.  Tonic — mode  of  exhib.  Decoc- 
tion, infusion,  extract;  employed  against  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries. 

Mace:  A  membrane  covcrnig  the  shell  of  that  fruit,  the  kernel  of  whicii 
is  the  nutmeg— med.  virt.  Tonic — mode  of  exhib.  Expressed  oil ;  an 
ingredient  in  the  laudanum,  or  stomach-plaster. 

Madder  Root — sens.  prop.  Smell,  ungrateful :  taste,  bitterish  and  as- 
tringent med.  virt.   Aperient,  atteimant,  diuretic,  emmcnagogue — 

mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  decoction ;  in  jaundice,  obstructed  menses,  &c. 

Mallow,  leaves,  flowers,  and  root:  A  perennial  plant,  growing  wild — sens, 
prop,  mucilaginous.  The  Boots  sweetish — med.  virt.  Obtunding, 
emollient — mode  of  exhib.  decoction,  cataplasm. 

Manna  :  A  concrete  juice  exuding  from  a  kind  of  ash,  chiefly  in  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily — sens.  prop.  Sweet,  unctuous — med.  virt.  Aperient, 
obtundiflg -mode  of  exhib.  Solution  in  watery  liquors;  electuary; 
syrup. 

Marjoram,  sweet  and  wild  :  This  herb  is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  asarabacca,  a  powder  that  is  equaHy  efficacious  with  the 
best  herb  snufE. 

Marsh. Mallow:  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in  marshes— part  used,  The 
leaves  and  root -med.  virt.  Obtunding— mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  in- 
fusion,  and  in  decoction  of  barley  with  a  little  liquorice  root,  against 
catarrhs  and  nephritic  complaints.  The  root  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth,  in  an  elegant  syrup,  and  a  useful  oint- 
ment. 

Mastich  :  A  concrete  resin  obtained  from  the  Lentis^-tree  in  the  isle  of 
Chio— sens.  prop.  Smell,  resinous  and  agreeable;  taste,  bitterish  and 
lightly  warm-med.  virt.  Tonic,  antiseptic;  chewed,  it  disguises  a 
foitid  breath,  and  strengthens  the  gums ;  it  is  also  occasionally  used 
with  fragrant  substances  by  way  of  fumigatioH. 

Meadow-Saff"ron :  A  bulbous-rooted  plant,  growing  in  wet  meadows- 
part  used.  The  root— sens.  prop.  Smell,  pungent ;  taste,  acrid— med. 
virt.  Strongly  cathartic  and  diuretic  -mode  of  exhib.  An  active 
oxymel  is  prepared  by  infusing  this  root  in  vinegar,  with  honey.  The 
dose  of  this  oxymel  is  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  in  a  cup  of  tea,  or  of  dis- 
tilled water,  as  a  remedy  for  the  dropsy.  If  given  in  a  greater  dose 
at  first,  or  if  it  is  too  rapidly  repeated,  it  will  occasion  bloody  stools 
and  other  morbid  symptoms. 

Mezereon  :  A  small  shrub  cultivated  in  gardens— part  used,  The  root- 
sens,  prop.  Very  durably  hot  and  acrimonious— med.  virt.  Stimulant, 
and  resolvent  of  venereal  nodes -mode  of  exhib.  Decoction. 

Millepedes,  or  Wood-lice :  A  species  of  winged  insects,  found  chiefly 
amojig  decayed  wood— sens.  prop.  Smell,  disagreeable ;  taste,  saltisli 
and  unpleasant-med.  virt.  Aperient,  and  diuretic— mode  of  e^chit) 
Swallowed  whole;  powder;  expressed  juice.  They  are  prescribed 
both  fresh  and  dry,  in  powder,  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  suppression  of  urine.  We  have  a  mean  opinion 
of  their  virtues.  .  , 

Mint,  Pepper,  or  Peppermint:  A  plant  cultivated  m  gardens-  pan 
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used.  The  lea>c3— sens,  prop,  Siiiell.  strong  and  diffusive  ;  taste,  very 
penetrating,  with  a  sense  of  coohiess— nied.  virt.  Stimulant,  carmina- 
tive, antispasmodic— mode  of  exhib.  Infusion,  distilled  water,  spirit, 
ami  essential  oil.  These  are  principally  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for 
flatulent  colic.  The  essential  oil  is  ol'ten  given  in  doses  of  a  few  drops 
on  sugar,  in  cramps  of  the  stomach  ;  but  if  that  organ  be  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  it  may  do  much  mischief.    What  is  called  the  Essence 
of  Peppermint  is  the  rectified  oil  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
Mint,  or  Spear-Mint:  A  plant  cultivated  in  gardens— part  used.  The 
leaves— sens.  prop.  Smell,  aromatic;  taste,  bitterish,  roughish,  mo- 
derately warm  and  aromatic— med.  virt.  Tonic,  stomachic -mode  of 
exhib.    Infusion  and  a  distilled  water:  also  a  spirit,  and  an  essential 
oil. 

Mulberry :  Of  this  well-known  cooling  antiseptic  fruit  a  syrup  is  prepai 
ed  to  sweeten  diluting  liquids  in  bilious  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

Musk :  A  grumous  swbstance  found  in  a  bag  situated  under  the  belly  of 
an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  in  Thibet  and  Tartary-sens.  prop.  Smell 
fragrant,  extremely  powerful,  and  diffusive.    Taste,  bitterish,  rather 
acnd—med.  virt.    Stimulant,  antispasmodic— mode  of  exhib.  Bolus 
watery  mixture.  ' 

Mustard  :  The  seeds  are  stimulant  and  very  pungent— mode  of  exhib.  In 
substance :  a  table-spoonful,  with  a  cupful  of  an  infusion  of  broom- 
tops,  is  laxative  and  diuretic.  Infused  in  wine  or  water  with  fresh 
shaved  horse-radish  root,  it  is  useful  in  scorbutic  and  paralytic  dis- 
orders. Infused  in  water,  and  taken  in  large  doses,  it  proves  emetic. 
The  powder  is  frequently  made  into  a  paste  or  soft  poultice  with  vinegar 
and  bread-crumb,  and  applied  to  benumbed  limbs  ;  to  pained  pa°rtb 
in  chronic  rheumatism  ;  or  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  tow  state  oi 
levers. 

Myrrh:  A  gummy -resinous  concrete,  brought  from  the  East  Indies- 
sens,  prop.  Smell,  strong,  and  not  ungrateful ;  taste,  very  bitter  and 

^"kf  stimulant,  antiseptic-mode  of 

exhib.  Powder,  pill,  watery  emulsion,  spirituous  tincture 

xNettle,  common  stinging:  The  herb  of  this  well  known  plant  is  her. 
baceous  sub-sahne-med.  virt.  Aperient,  diuretic,  and  cooling-mode 
ot  exhib  Decoction  or  infusion.  The  expressed* juice,  in  doses  from 
two  to  three  ouHces,  is  useful  in  inward  bleedings  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints. Externally,  they  are  employed  to  whip  palsied  limbs,  which 
tUey  have  sometimes  restored  to  sensibility  and  motion 

-Nutmegs:  The  kernel  of  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  tree-sens,  prop 
Smell  aromatic:  taste,  moderately  warm,  and  unctuous-med.  virt 
essmiaroi"  spi"ti^«"s  distilled  water,  and  aa 

Oak,  the  bark:  Astringent-med.  virt.  Tonic-mode  of  exhib.  Decoc- 
tion, chiefly  for  external  application:  Slight  intermitteuts,  however, 
hare  been  cured  by  giving  the  powder  of  this  bark  in  doses  of  20  to 
«()  grains  every  three  hours,  with  a  cupful  of  the  infusion  of  canio- 
mile  tlowers.    It  may  be  given  in  jelly,  port  wine,  or  marmalade. 

UUfMnum:  A  gummy  resin  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia- • 
sen,,  prop  fimdl,  strong,  not  agreeable ;  taste,  bitterish,  rather  acrid 
-mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  pill,  electuary,  tincture,  cmalsion. 
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Olive  oil,  is  procured  by  expression  from  the  fVuit  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  warmer  climates — sens.  prop.  Inodorous,  insipid,  unctuous-— med. 
virt.  Obtunding,  emollient— mode  of  exhib.  Internally,  by  itself  or 
united  to  watery  liquids  by  mucilaginous  matters  or  volatile  alkalies. 
Externally,  in  liniments,  ointments,  and  plasters. 

Opium:  The  concrete  gummy-resinous  juice  of  the  white  poppy,  col. 
lected  in  the  warm  countries  of  the  East— sens.  prop.  Smell,  dis- 
agreeable; taste,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid— med.  virt.  Narcotic  in  l-di'^c 
doses,  sedative  in  smaller — mode  of  exhib.  Pill,  tincture,  solution. 

Opoponax,  is  a  concrete  gummy-resinous  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant 
which  grows  in  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  attenuant  and 
deobstruent. 

Orange,  Seville  :  A  well-known  fruit  growing  in  Spain  and  Portugal- 
part  used.  The  rind  and  pulp— sens.  prop.  Rind,  bitter  and  aromatic; 
pulp,  acid— med.  virt.  Rind,  tonic;  pulp,  cooling  and  antiseptic. -- 
mode  of  exhib.  Infusion  of  the  rind  ;  juice  of  the  pulp  in  febrifuge 
drinks.  An  elegant  stomachic  conserve,  tincture,  and  syrup,  are 
formed  of  the  rind,  useful  to  cold  phlegmatic  habits. 

Orris  Root :  An  agreeable  perfume,  of  little  use  in  medicine. 

Pareira  Brava :  The  root  of  an  American  convolvulus,  brought  from  the 

Brazils  sens.  prop.  It  has  no  smell;  the  taste  is  a  little  bitterish, 

blended  with  a  sweetness  like  that  of  liquorice — med.  virt.  Useful  lu 
suppressions  of  urine,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  humoral 
asthma,  some  species  of  jaundice,  and  in  nephritic  disorders— mode 
of  exhib.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to 
one,  sweetened  with  honey;  a  cupful  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours:  in  substance,  powdered,  fifteen  to  thirty  grams  twice  or  tbnce 

a-day.  ,  , 

Parsley:  An  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens—part  used,  Ibe 
seed,  and  roots-sens.  prop.  Roots,  sweet,  and  lightly  warm ;  seeds 
aromatic  and  bitter~med.  virt.  Stimulant,  mildly  diuretic— mode  of 
exhib.  The  root  in  decoction,  against  jaundice,  gravel,  and  suppres- 

sion  of  urine,  .  -       i       i\  * 

Pellitory  of  Spain:  The  root  is  used  as  a  masticatory  (i.  e.  chewed)  to 
promote  the  evacuation  of  viscid  humours  from  the  head  and  neig  i- 
bouring  parts;  to  relieve  the  toolh-ach,  some  kinds  of  pain  ot  tlie 
head,  and  lethargic  complaints.  An  infusion  of  Iwe  to  ten  grams  ot 
this  root  in  wine  may  be  employed  as  a  gargle  in  debdity,  or  paralysis 

of  the  tongue.  .  i  j      n  , 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall :  This  is  a  small  plant  growing  upon  old  walls  ol 
an  herbaceous  sub  saline  taste,  without  any  smell— med.  virt.  llie 
herb  diuretic,  emollient;  externally,  discutient— mode  of  exhib.  In 
infusion,  decoction,  and  the  expressed  juice  against  gravel  and  stone. 

Pennyroyal:  A  plant  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  leaves  smell  stron.^i, 
not  agreeable;  taste,  warm  and  pungent— med.  virt.  Stimulaui, 
aromatic-mode  of  exhib.  In  infusion,  as  tea,  against  ute.ine  ob. 
structions.    A  water  is  distilled  from  it,  and  an  essential  oil. 

Pepper,  black:  The  fruit  of  a  trailing  shrub  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  a  heating  aud  stimulating  quality.      .      .    _  . 

Pimento:  The  dry  berry  of  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica-sens.  p. o  .. 
Smell,  grateful  and  aromatic;  taste,  moderately  warm— med.  miU 
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Stiuiulaut — mode  of  exliib.  A  water  distilled  from  it,  and  an  essential 
oil:  The  latter  sinks  ki  water;  the  former  serves  most  of  the  purposes 
of  waters  drawn  from  more  costly  spices. 
Piuk,  Carolina :  This  root  is  celebrated  for  the  expulsion  of  worms  from 
the  alimentary  canal ;  it  sometimes  acts  unpleasantly  on  the  nervous 
system.    Some  order  it  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  while  others 
advise  it  in  doses  of  a  draclnu,  alleging  that  bad  effects  more  readily 
happen  from  small  doses,  as  the  large  dose  generally  purges  or  pukes; 
hence  we  do  not  recommend  this  medicine  in  domestic  practice. 
Pitch,  Burgundy  :  The  resin  exuding  from  the  common  fir-tree,  softened 
in  warm  water,  and  strained-— med.  virt.  Stimulantt—niode  of  exljib. 
In  plasters  and  ointmejits. 
Pomegranate  Tree :  A  prickly  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  the  south  of 
Europe— part  used.  The  Howers  and  rind  of  the  fruit- — sens.  prop. 
Flowers  mid  rind,  astringent ;  fruit,  tart  and  roughish— med.  virt. 
Tonic,  cooling— -mode  of  exhib.    Juice  of  tlie  fruit;  infusion  and  de- 
coction of  the  flowers  and  rind.  Against  prolapsed  rectum  and  uterus. 
Sydenham  directs  the  application  of  a  fomentation  to  be  made  of  an 
ounce  of  the  rind  of  pomegranate  bruised,  with  two  pints  of  decoction 
of  oak.  bark  and  half  a  pint  of  red  wine.    In  colliquative  diarrhoeas, 
accompanying  hectic  fever.  Dr.  Mead  directed  the  following  astruigent 
and  nutritive  decoction :  Take  of  dried  red  rose  leaves,  balustines, 
pomegranate  rind,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  one  drachm;  boil  in  a  pint 
of  cow's  milk,  adding  little  by  little,  during  the  boiling,  a  pint  of 
water:  Keep  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  one  pint ;  then 
strain  off,  and  sweeten  with  a  little  sugar.    To  be  taken  in  repeated 
draughts  in  the  course  of  a-day. 
Poppy,  Red,  or  Corn  Rose :  The  flowers  are  very  common  in  corn-field^; 
they  are  weakly  sedative ;  a  syrup  is  prepared  from  them  :  Its  virtues 
are  considerable. 

Poppy,  White  :  A  plant  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  heads  or  seed-ves- 
sels afford  a  bitter  milky  juice,  which,  in  a  concrete  form,  is  opium— 
med.  virt.  Anodyne,  sedative.  Of  the  expressed  decoction,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar,  an  useful  syrup  is  formed.  Of  the  decoction,  strongly 
expressed  and  evaporated,  an  extract  is  formed,  more  pure  than  the 
opium  that  is  imported. 

Prunes,  Common,  or  French  Prunes :  The  fruit  of  a  kind  of  garden  plum- 
tree  growing  in  France-— med.  virt.  Laxative,  cooling;  eaten  crude 
or  stewed. 

Quassia-Root :  The  woody  root  of  a  tree  growing  in  Surinam — sens, 
prop.  Intensely  bitter — med.  virt.  Tonic,  stomachic,  a  corrector  of 
putrid  bile— mode  of  exhib.  Infusion  ;  extract.  It  is  much  used  in 
this  country  as  a  succedaueum  for  hops,  to  give  bitterness  to  malt 
liquor,  though  it  deservedly  subjects  those  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a 
very  heavy  penalty.  Strong  bitters  are  very  properly  exhibited  as 
medicines  in  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  m  some  stomachic  com- 
plaints, in  cachexy,  dropsy,  and  gout ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove,  that  the  long-continued  or  habitual  use  of  this  class  of 
remedies  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  mischief. 

Quince :  The  fruit  of  a  tree  cultivated  in  gardens.    The  apple  of  the 
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quince  yields  au  austere  acid  juice:  A  pleasant  astringent  marmalade 
is  prepared  from  it,  which  is  deemed  a  preservative  against  sea-scurvy, 
and  covers  well  tlie  hitler  taste  of  the  cinchona  bark,  wliich  is  di»l 
agreeable  to  delicate  patients. 

Raisins  :  Grapes  dried  by  the  iioat  of  the  sun:  they  are  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  Tliis  fruit  is  sweet,  aperient,  and  oblunding- 
It  is  eaten  crude,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  pectoral  decoctions. 

Raspberry :  The  fruit,  acid  and  sweet :  Cooling,  antiseptic. 

Rattlesnake-Root,  or  Seneka,  is  a  perennial  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania— -sens,  prop.  Acid,  hot,  pungent.  It  has 
no  smell — med.  virt,  Diuretic,  expectorant,  stimulant.  The  Senegaro 
Indians  are  said  to  prevent  the  fatal  efliects  of  the  bite  of  the  rattle 
snake  by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  a|)plying  it  externally  to  the 
wound.  The  usual  dose  of  seueka  root  is  from  one  to  two  scruples  of 
the  powder;  or  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  a  decoction  prepared 
by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  pint.  This  is  prescribed  in  pleuritic,  rheumatic,  and 
dropsical  affections. 

Rhubarb :  The  root  of  this  dock-like  plant  tastes  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  astringent — med.  virt.  Tonic,  mildly  cathartic— mode  of 
exhib.  Powder;  infusion;  tincture. 

Rose,  Damask:  The  flowers  of  a  shrub  cultivated  in  gardens— sens, 
prop.  Very  fragrant,  bitterish— med.  virt.  Laxative,  odoriferous.  The 
shops  keep  a  syrup,  a  honey,  and  a  simple  distilled  water,  of  roses. 

Rose,  Red:  The  flowers  of  a  shrub  cultivated  in,gardens~med.  virt. 
Tonic.    From  these  a  honey,  syrup,  and  conserve,  are  prepared. 

Rose,  Dog:  The  dog  rose  is  a  shrub  growing  in  hedges.  The  fruit  is 
cooling,  sweet-acid,  and  the  basis  of  what  is  called  the  conserve  of 
hips. 

Rosemary :  a  shrubby  plant,  with  labiated  flowers,  growing  in  gardens  - 
part  used.  The  flowering  tops—sens.  prop.  Smell,  grateful;  taste, 
warm  and  pungent — med.  virt.  Stimulant— mode  of  exhib.  Infusion  as 
tea  against  violent  head-achs  and  other  nervous  complaints.  An  es- 
sential oil,  and  the  spirit  of  rosemary,  are  distilled  from  the  top.-,, 
which  are  the  principal  ingredient  in  what  has  generally  been  called 
Hungary  water. 

Rosin,  Yellow :  Baked  turpentine.  It  is  used  in  forming  various  oint- 
ments and  plasters. 

Rue:  A  shrubby  plant  cultivated  in  gardens — part  used,  The  leaves — 
sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  ungrateful ;  taste,  penetrating  and  bit- 
terish— med.  virt.  Antispasmodic,  stimulant,  anlheimintic — mode  of 
exhib.  Powder;  infusion  as  tea,  attenuant,  deobstruent,  for  the  imped- 
ed discharges  of  hysterical  females.  The  extract  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  five  to  twenty  grains  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  juice  or  infusion 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  lavement  against  worms. 

SaftVon:  The  filaments  of  the  pistil  of  a  bulbous-rooted  plant  cul- 
tivated in  the  fields — sens.  prop.  Smell,  aromatic,  very  diffusive; 
taste,  warm  and  bitterish  ;  colour,  high  orange — med.  virt.  Heal- 
ing, cordial,  stimulant.    An  elegant  syrup  is  prepared  from  saflrou 
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and  it  is  an  i-igredicnt  in  several  medicinal  preparations,  not  so  much 
•m  account  of  any  snisjular  virtues  it  is  now  supposed  to  possess  as  for 
the  elegant  colour  it  iuiparts.    Externaiiy,  sallVoji  is  oltcn  mixed  with 
emollient  and  resolvent  cataplasms. 
Sigapenuui :  A  gummy-resinous  juice  of  uncertain  origin,  the  product 
of  Egypt— sens.  prop.    Smell,  strong  and  ftetid—med.  virt.    It  is  a 
stimulant  aperient— mode  of  exhib.  Pill;  emulsion:  Rarely  employed 
Sage :  The  leaves  of  a  perennial  plant  growing  in  our  gardens.    It  is* 
aromatic  and  bitterish— med.  virt.  Tonic,  sudorific.   Watery  infusions 
of  the  leaves  mingled  with  a  little  lemon  or  orange  juice,  proves  an 
useful  diluent  drink  in  febrile  disorders, 
y-iint  Johns-Wort:  The  flowers  arp  the  product  of  a  perennial  plant  tlrat 
was  formerly  tamous  ni  medical  practice,  and  which  grows  wild  in 
woods  and  uncultivated  places  in  Britain.    Its  taste  is  rough  and  bit- 
terish and  Its  smell  disagreeable.    It  is  slightly  tonic,  and  sometimes 
tlie  infusion  is  employed  in  hysterical  cases. 
-Sarsaparilla:  A  climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
1  art  used.  The  root  and  its  bark— sens.  prop.  Smell,  fragrant  ■  taste' 
sub-astrmgent  and  lightly  warm-med.  virt.  Tonic,  obtundinglmode' 
of  exhib.   Powder;  decoction. 
Sassafras :  A  large  tree  growing  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  The 
smell  of  this  wood  is  fragrant;  taste,  lightly  warm.    It  is  emploved  in 
stimulating  and  sudorific  decoctions  for  scorbutic  and  venereal  impuri- 

5avm :  The  leaves  of  an  ever  green  prickly  shrub,  growing  in  gardens- 
sens,  prop  Smell,  strong  and  di,«igreeable;  ta.te,  hot.  acrid,  bitterish 
-med.  virt.  Stimulant,  diuretic.    A  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powdered  leaves  has  been  given  twice  a-day  with  success  to  athletic 
women  id  cases  of  obstructed  menstruation.  The  fresh  leaves  of  savin 
may  be  given  m  the  form  of  a  conserve,  or  infused  as  tea,  against 
worms  and  gouty  affections,  or  the  extract  in  the  form  of  piU;  may  be 
given  m  doses  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  or  twenty  to  thirly  drops  of 
the  compound  tincture  m  a  cupful  of  pennyroyal-tea.    In  plethoric 
habits,  venesection  should  precede  the  use  of  savin.    Externallv  the 
leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  strong  infusion,  to  ^ai  ts 
canous  bones,  old  ulcers,  &c.  '  ' 

Srammony:  The  gummy-resinous  juice  of  a  plant  growing  in  Svria  ' 
""mervfr;  sT'''  T'''^       ™P»easant;  taste,  bitterish  and  subLriJ 
-med.v.rt.  Strongly  cathartic -mode  of  exhib.   Powder-  electuarv 
t. snot  proper  for  infants,  pregnant  women,  or  persons  of  a  wealdy" 

^  tr?me,  nor  in  hot  diseases  and  constitutions  ^ 
•Scordium  was  formerly  much  prescribed  as  a  deter<-ent  &c    hut  ;«  .i 
present  seldom  used.  ueier^eni,  <yc.,  but  is  af 

S5curvy-Grass :  Garden  scurvy-grass  is  a  plant  of  the  cruciform  ^diouous 
u^ecj,  ihe  herb-sens.  prop.  Acrid  and  sahne-med.  vTrt  Aoerient 

beTa  rn  in  doS"  f"'"  ^^^'^^  the  jiiice  whi^h  mfy 

with  .h!         ?         '^""'^^  with  good  effect,  joined 

cTc Ls  aid  S?v  II  ^^^^^-^P-"!"l  «f  lime,'wate 

creases,  anrl  Seville  oranges.    The  fresh  leaves  of  scurvy-grass  beaten 
mo  a  conserve  with  thrice  iheir  weight  of  fine  sugar,  may  be  kept  i^  ' 
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a  close  vessel,  witiiout  any  diminution  of  their  virtue,  for  ye&rs:  It 
may  be  takep  in  dosos  of  tvro  drachms  to  iialf  an  ounce  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

Senna  :  A  pod-bearing  i)apilionaceous  plant,  growing  in  Egypt  and  the 
East— part  used.  The  leaves— sens.  prop.  Smell,  ungrateful;  taste, 
nauseous  and  bitterish— nied.  virt.  Purgative— mode  of  exhib.  Ex 
tract;  powder;  infusion;  tincture.  Te  cover  the  taste  of  senna, 
coriander  seeds  are  employed  ;  but  to  prevent  its  griping,  the  warmer 
aroiMatic3,  such  as  cardamom  seeds,  or  ginger,  are  more  elfectual.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms ;  it  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pills,  but  the  extract  is  a  weak  cathartic,  and  oc- 
casions more  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  unless  joined  with  an  aromatic, 
than  tne  tincture  drawn  from  the  leaves,  probably  because  that  is 
mingled  with  carminatives.  ,  . 

Simarouba:  A  tree  growing  in  Guinea.    The  bark  which  is  simply  bit- 
ter, is  the  part  used.    It  is  a  tonic  that  has  been  much  celebrated  in 
obstinate  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  indigestion,  and  intermittent  fevers.  It 
is  "iven  in  infusion  or  decoction.    Two  drachms  of  the  bark  boiled  in 
two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  may  be  drank  in  cupfuls  in  the  course 
of  a  dav.    When  this  bark  cannot  be  had,  an  infusion  of  cainomile 
flowers.'with  or  without  four  or  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  m 
each  dose,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  intentions. 
<=iloes  •  The  fruit  of  tiie  common  black  thorn  which  grows  in  hedges,  have 
^  a  rough,  austere,  astringent  taste.    A  conserve  of  sloes  is  kept  in  the 
shops  ;  it  is  a  cooling  astringent  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two:  dis- 
solved in  the  decoction  of  cinchona  bark,  it  makes  an  ethcacious  gar- 
ale  for  relaxed  toHsils.    The  powdered  bark  of  this  bush  cures  agues; 
and  a  handliul  of  the  flowers  infused  in  whey  is  a  pleasant  laxative. 
Snake-Root,  Virginia:  A  plant  growing  in  North  America-part  used. 
The  root— sens.  prop.  Smell,  aromatic ;  taste,  warm  and  bitterish— 
nied.  virt.  Stimulant,  tonic,  antiseptic,  diaphoretic— mode  ot  exhib. 
Powder;  infusion;  tincture.   Snake-root  was  at  fust  recommended  as 
a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power  in  counteracting  the  poisonous  et- 
focts  of  the  bites  of  serpents.    Both  ihis  and  contrayerva  are  founa 
very  u.efiU  medicines  in  typhus  fever  and  in  putnd  diseases,  a  so  m 
eruptive  fevers,  to  determine  the  disease  to  the  skin  and  promote  the 
e  up  ive  proce  s.    In  cases  of  gangrene,  and  in  obstinate  intermittent 
fevTi  the  snake-root  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  cinchona  bark. 
Externally,  it  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  the  putrid  sore  throat. 
Sorrel.  Common:  An  herbaceous  plant  growing  wdd.       cdt.vafed  in 
wardens.    The  acidulous  herb  is  cooling,  aperient,  antiscerbutic     t  is 
ealen  ciude.  and  a  decoction  of  it  in  whey  is  refrigerant  in  febrile 
heats,  and  cases  of  bilious  and  scorbutic  acrimony.  .        .  , 

Sorrel  Wood:  Wood-sorrel  is  a  small  perennial  plant,  growmg  wild. 
The  \eZs  Je  gratefully  acid,  cooling  and  antiseptic  ,  they  are  ea  en 
crude  sometim'es  the  expressed  juice  is  taken  as  a  t«nic  and  antis- 
Trbutic  The  London  College  of  Physicians  order  a  conserve  ot 
wood-so  rel  to  be  kept  in  the  apothecaries'  shops,  w  nch  is  given  o 
quench  tLt,  and  to  cool  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  pnma.  v.*,  in  bil- 

S^J^fTtr^y  eompound-flowered  plan,  cultivated  in 
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gardens— part  used,  Tlie  leaves— sens,  prop.  Smell,  fragrant;  taste, 
warm  anil  bitterish— med.  >irt.   Tonic,  antiseptic,  aromatic,  volatile' 
It  is  no\y  rarely  used,  unless  in  the  way  of  decoction  for  discutient  and 
antiseptic  fomentations,  in  which  intention  it  appears  to  be  of  no  in- 
considerable  ethcacy,  especially  when  joined  with  camomile  Ooweis 
wormwood,  (ix.  as  in  the  Appendix.  ' 
Spermaceti :  Is  an  unctuous  flaky  substance,  of  a  white  colour  and  a  buty- 
raceoiis  taste,  without  any  remarkable  smell;  it  is  prepared  from  the 
fat  of  the  brain  of  a  species  of  whale— sens.  prop.  Bland,  insipid— 
mcd.  virt.  Obtunding,  emollient— mode  of  exhib.  In  substance;  com- 
bined with  watery  liquors,  by  means  of  almonds,  gum,  or  yolk  of  eo^"- 
in  pectoral  mixtures,  or  emulsions.    Externally,  as  it  readily  dissolves 
m  oils  and  unctuous  substances,  an  elegant  cerate  and  an  ointment  are 
formed,  which  are  often  used  for  kealing  blisters,  burns,  excoriations 
ot  the  skin,  &c. 

Sjionge:  A  substance  adhering  to  rocks  in  the  sea;  the  habitation  of  cer- 
tain marine  insects-^ens.  prop.  Soft,  light,  porous,  elastic;  atfordinc^ 
a  marine  ,soda-like  salt,  when  boiled,  or  calcined— med.  virt.  Internally' 
stimulant  and  resolvent ;  exteraally,  proper  for  dilating  sinuses  by  its 
swelling,  and  for  stopping  liajmorrhages  by  its  adhesion.  Burned  in  a 
close  vessel  tdl  it  becomes  black  and  friable,  this  is  used  in  powder 
with  some  suitable  syrup  or  conserve  into  an  electuary;  or  it  .nay  be 
formed  into  troches.  Burnt  sponge  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple 
or  upwards  against  scrophulous  indurations  and  cutaneous  foulnesses 

Squill,  or  Sea-onion  :  A  bulbous-rooted  plant  growing  on  the  sandy  shores 
ot  Spam,  Portugal,  and  Syria-part  used,  The  root-sens.  prop.  Nearlv 
inodorous.  Taste,  nauseous,  bitter  and  acrid— med.  virt.  Stimulant, 
emetic,  and  duiretic-mode  of  exhib.  The  dry  root  powdered,  or  in 
tlieloim  of  pills,  may  be  given  as  an  alterative;  and  to  promote  ex- 
pectoration, from  one^  three,  to  six  grains.    From  ten  grains  to  a 
scruple  as  an  emetic,  in  pituitous  asthma.    The  London  College  of 
l-hysiciaus  direct  the  apothecaries  under  their  jurisdiction  to  keep  a 
conserve  of  squills,  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to 
a  drachm— Honey  of  squills:  dose  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms^ 
Sqmil  pills;  dose  ten  grains  to  thirfy.-Oxymel  of  squills  :  dose  half 
a  drachm  to  two  drachms— Tincture  of  squills:  dose  fifteen,  thirtv  to 
sixty  drops.    In  doses  of  one  drachm  and  a  half  to  three  or  four 
drachms  ,t  proves  emetic— Vinegar  of  squills:  hi  the  dose  of  twelve 
drops  to  thirty  or  sixty ;  alterative,  cooling,  expectorant.  Sometimes 
two  drachms,  but  more  frequently  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  of  that 
preparation  acts  as  an  emetic. 

Stardi  is  prepared  from  wheat,  in  which  it  forms  an  important  alimentarv 
substance.    Its  demulcent  property  occasions  it  to  be  formed  into  an 
orhcmal  lozenge,  which  may  be  taken  at  discretion  for  allaving  the 
icklmg  in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing;  and  a  mucilaje  is 
prepared  from  starch  that  often  produces  excellent  effects  both  taken 
he  mouth  and  injected  as  an  enema,  in  diarrhea  and  dysenteries 

^  induced  by  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

Staves-acre:  The  seed  is  imported  from  Virginia  and  the  southern  parts 
of  £uroi>e.    Smell,  f«,id.  Taste,  acrid  and  nauseous.     They  are 
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j)()isouoiis  and  oscliarolic.    'llicy  aro  iiscd  in  oinlments,  or  aqueous 
iuiusion  for  external  use  against  the  itch,  fungous  ulcers,  <!fec. 
Slorax:  A  resinous  subslance,  mixed  with  much  woody  matter,  procured 
from  a  tree  growing  in  Syria  and  other  eastern  countries — sens.  prop. 
Smell,  fragrant ;  taste,  mildly  pungent — med.  virt.  Tonic,  and  nearly 
similar  to  tliat  of  Benjamin. 
Tamarind:  The  pod  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
—part  used.  The  pulj)  about  the  pods — sens.  prop.  Mildly  acid — med. 
virt.  CooUng,  laxative— mode  of  exhib.  Eaten  preserved  with  sugar, 
flecoction,  infusion,  to  quench  thirst,  and  allay  immoderate  heat  in 
burning  fevers,  bilious  diarrhoeas,  and  inilammations  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  intestines.    Wlicn  the  pulp  of  the  tamarind  is  exhibited 
merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be  of  use  to  join  it  with  manna.  Three 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter,  are  usually  sutficient  t» 
open  the  body ;  but  to  operate  moderately  as  a  cathartic,  twice  oi 
three  times  as  much  of  both  articles  are  required. 
Tansy:  This  plant  grows  wild  by  road-sides  and  the  borders  of  fields. 
It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
uses— part  used.  The  leaves  and  flowers— sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and 
aromatic;  taste,  bitter— med.  virt.  Tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic, 
and  emmenagogue— mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
for  a  dose  against  flatulency  and  worms.    From  two  pugils  to  a  hand- 
fid  of  the  leaves  infused  in  wine,  promotes  the  menses ;  but  they  are 
more  commonly  taken  in  infusion,  and  drank  as  tea:  Administered  m 
this  way,  it  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  the  return  of  the  gout. 
Tar:  A  thick  resinous  fluid,  melted  out  of  old  fir  and  pine  trees-sens, 
prop.  Empyreumatic,  bitter,  pungent— med.  virt.  Stimulant,  dmretic 
—mode  of  exhib.  In  pills,  also  in  infusion  called  Tar  Water,  mserted 
in  the  Appendix.    Externally,  tar  is  employed  as  an  omtment  m 
scald-heads,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 
Tar,  Fossil,  or  Barbadoes  Tar :  A  kind  of  fluid  bitumen  found  m  tlie 
West  Indies-sens.  ppop.  Smell,  disagreeable;  taste,  pungent-med. 
virt.  Stimulant,  sudorific,  pectoral— mode  of  exhib.  Chiefly  externally, 
in  liniments,  as  a  discutient,  and  for  preventing  paralytic  disorders. 
Tiiistle,  Blessed :  A  compound-flowered  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens- 
part  used.  The  leaves-sens.  prop.  Simply  bitter-med.  virt.  Tonic-- 
mode  of  exhib.  A  slight  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  taken  with  good  et- 
feet  in  loss  of  appetite,  where  the  stomach  was  injured  by  irregulari- 
ties.   A  stronger  infusion,  if  drank  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm 
occasions  a  plentifiil  sweat,  and  promotes  the  secretions  m  general. 
The  decoction  is  nauseous,  and  sometimes  used  to  provoke  vomiting. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  arc  also  considerably  bitter;  m  powder  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm  :  They  are  sometimes  formed  into  an  emulsion, 
and  used  with  the  same  intention  as  the  leaves. 
Tobacco:  Au  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  various  of  the  warmer  climate 
-part  used,  The  leaves-sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  ungrateful; 
taste  very  acrid  and  nauseous-med.  virt.  Emetic,  purgative,  sternu  a- 
torv  n*cotic-niode  of  exhib.  Infusion,  and  fume,  chiefly  injected  by 
wav'of  cluster.    Tobacco,  when  it  is  either  chewed  or  smoked  causes 
air  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  tooHi-acli : 
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reduced  into  powder,  it  proves  an  oNcelleut  crrniuc,  wlieii  Biiiifled  uj« 
the  nostrils.    If  an  ounce  of  llie  dried  leaves  of  tobacco  bo  infused 
for  seven  days  in  a  pint  of  Lisbon  wiue,  twenty  to  sixty  drops  of  the 
strained  liquor  may  be  given  in  a  cuj)ful  of  broom-tea,  as  a  diuretic  iu 
cases  of  dropsy  and  dysuria.    A  watery  iufusion  is  applied  external, 
for  the  cure  of  itchy  and  otlier  cutaucous  diseases.    Tiic  decoction  is 
effectual  in  curing  the  uiange  in  dogs;  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  not  too  strong  ;  nor  should  it  then  be  applied  too  profusely 
to  glandular  parts,  especially  to  the  belly,  or  it  may  cause  the  death 
of  the  animal  by  vomiting.    The  smoke  is  injected  into  the  anus  by 
means  of  bellows  formed  for  that  purpose.    By  acting  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  rectum,  it  sometimes  revives  the  vital  powers  in  cases  of  ap- 
parent death  by  drowning  or  suffocation,  and  in  evacuating  the 
julestines  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation.    One  drachm  of  tobacco 
infused  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  administered  by  table-spoonfuls,  is 
strongly  diuretic. 

Tormentil,  or  Septfoil:  A  small  perennial  plant  growing  wild— part  used. 
The  root— sens.  prop.  Simply  astringent— med.  virt.  Tonic— mode  of 
exhib.  Powder,  decoction.    The  dose  of  the  former  is  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm,  in  loosenesses,  dysenteric  hvemorrhages,  &c.  but  these  fluxes 
are  not  to  be  stopped  too  hastily.    A  decoction  may  be  prepared  by 
boding  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  root  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two- 
add,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  a  drachm  of  cinnamon  :  of  the 
strained  liquor,  sweetened  with  refined  sugar  or  conserve  of  roses, 
tliree  or  four  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  three  to  five  times  a-day. 
Tragacanth  Gum,  is  the  produce  of  a  very  thorny  shrub  which  grows  in 
the  island  of  Candia,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant.    It  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  much  more  glutinous  than  gum  arabic.  On  account 
of  Its  mucilaginous  quality,  gum  tragacantli  is  employed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  forming  pectoral  troches;  and  the  compound  powder  of 
Iragacanth  is  of  service  in  catarrhal  defluxions  and  diarrhoeas,  by 
sheathmg  the  tliroat,  stomach,  and  intestines,  against  acrimonious 
humours.    The  dose  is  a  scruple  to  two  drachms. 
Turmeric  :  A  perennial  plant  cultivated  in  gardens  in  tlie  East  Indies- 
part  used,  The  root— sens.  prop.  Smell,  lightly  aromatic  ;  taste,  mod- 
eratdy  warm  and  bitter;  colour,  of  a  deep  yellow— med.  virt.  Aperient 
diuretic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  decoction,  infusion.    It  has  been 
ce  ebrated  m  diseases  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  and  dropsy.    It  is  a 
valuable  dye-stuff,  but  is  now  little  regarded  iu  medical  practice, 
lurpeutine  Common,  is  the  native  resinous  juice  of  various  trees,  parti- 
cularly of  the  pine  and  fir  kind.    Chio,  or  Cyprus  Turpentine,  is  pro- 
cured from  a  berry-bearing  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  the  Levant— sens 
prop.  Smell,  disagreeable  in  the  common,  fragrant  in  the  Chio.  Taste 
ot  both  is  hot,  pungent,  and  bitter— med.  virt.  Stimulant,  tonic, 
dmretic— mode  of  exhib.    In  pills,  or  bolus,  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm  and  a  half.    The  common  is  rarely  given  internally.  Chio 
turpentine  may  he  given  in  a  fluid  state  blended  with  watery  liquors 
t>y  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage.    Tnc  rectified  oil  is  extremely  powerful, 
stnnulating,  detergent,  diuretic;,  and  sudorific,  requiring  the  utmost 
taution  in  its  exhibition  :  blended  with  honey,  it  may  be  given  to 
:adults  ID  doses  of  ou,  and,  gradually  increased  to  twelve  drops.  Em 
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ternally,  oil  of  tiirpciiline  is  with  some  practitioners  a  favourite  appli- 
cation  in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds.    Turpentine  is  an  ingredient  iu 
ointments  and  plasters. 
Valerian,  Wild  :  A  perennial  ])lant  with  aggregated  flowers,  growing  both 
in  dry  and  moist  situations;  in  the  former  it  is  the  most  powerful  as  a 
niedichie^purt  used,  The  root— sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  un- 
grateful; taste,  warm,  bitterish,  and  sub-acrid — med.  virt.  Tonic, 
anthelmintic,  antispasmodic — mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  infusion,  tinc- 
ture.  The  powder  (which  has  been  highly  recommended  also  for  dim- 
ness of  sight)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  two  drachms:  an 
infusion,  as  tea,  with  one  or  two  drachms,  may  be  taken,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  mace,  which  conceals  the  unpleasant  flavour  of 
valerian. 

Uva  Ursi,  or  Bear-Berries :  An  ever-green  trailing  plant,  growing  on  high 
mountains — part  used.  The  leaves — sens.  prop.  Bitterish,  and  sub- 
astringent— med.  virt.  Tonic,  anti-nephritic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder. 
In  calculus,  and  most  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  (p.  105)  its  successful  exhibition  iu  some  cases  of  incip- 
ient consumption. 

Walnut :  The  unripe  fruit  of  this  well-known  tree  is  acrid,  bitterish,  and 
styptic  to  the  taste.  Smell,  not  disagreeable— med.  virt.  Opening  and 
vermifuge.  To  expel  worms,  two  drachms  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
walnuts  may  be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon-water ;  of  this 
solution,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  to  fifty  drops  may  be  exhibited,  two  or 
three  times  a-day  for  a  week,  or  more,  giving  everj  fourth  morning  a 
purging  dose  of  vitriolated  magnesia. 

Water-Cress  :  The  leaves  of  this  plant  of  the  cruciform  class,  growing 
common  in  wet  situations,  have  a  pungent  taste  and  penetrating  smell: 
They  are  stimulant  and  antiseptic  when  eaten  crude,  or  the  expressed 
juice  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

Wolfs  Bane  Blue:  Monk's  hood,  or  Aconite:  It  is  a  perennial  plant 
found  in  the  Alpine  forests  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Ger- 
many, and  cultivated  in  our  gardens—part  used,  The  leaves— sens, 
prop.  Acrid,  ungrateful-  med.  virt.  Narcotic,  and  violently  evacuant 
in  a  large  dose  ;  sedative,  diuretic,  stimulant,  sudorific.  One  to  two 
grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  are  given  in  glandular  swellings, 
venereal  nodes,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers,  con- 
vulsive disorders,  &c.  Under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  physician,  the 
dose  may  be  very  gradually  increased  to  six  grains.  The  deleterious 
effects  of  this  plant,  when  improperly  exhibited,  act  violently  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  occasions  giddiness,  convulsions,  violent  purgmg 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  fainting,  cold  sweats,  and  even  death 
itself.  The  ancients  considered  the  aconitum  (i.  e.  Wolfs  Bane)  as  the 
most  destructive  of  vegetable  productions;  therefore  we  trust  that  no 
modern  Domestic  Practitioner  will  presume  to  exhibit  this  powerful 
and  virulent  medicine.  .       ^  . 

Wormseed :  Small  light  seeds,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  wormwood. 
They  are  brought  from  the  Levant-sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  un- 
grateful- taste,  very  bitter  and  sub-acrid-med.  vnt.  Anthelnimtio-. 
mode  of  exhib.  In  substance.  To  adults  the  dose  is  from  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half  twice  a-day:  Young  patients  may  have  tivc 
grains  to  a  scruple. 
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Wormwood,  Common :  A  compound-flowered  plant  jTrowinv  wild  and 

cultivated  in  gardens— part  used.  Tile  leaves  ancrflowerin"  toi)s  

sens.  prop.  Smell,  strong  and  ungrateful;  taste,  extremely  bitter, 
nauseous — med.  virt.  Tonic,  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  antiseptic' 
anthelmintic — mode  of  exhib.  Infusion  as  a  strengthening  bitter  t() 
cure  agues  and  in  worm  cases.  Wormwood  was  formerly  much  u^^d 
as  a  bitter  against  weakness  of  tiie  stomach  and  dyspeptic  coniplaiiits 
in  medicated  wines  and  ales.  A  tincture  of  the  flowei«s  of  this  plant 
is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  The  juice  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of 
one  to  four  table-spoonfuls ;  i.  e.  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  Ex- 
ternally, wormwood  is  employed  in  watm,  discutient,  and  antiseptic 
fomentations. 

Wormwood,  Sea:  A  species  of  wormwood  growing  in  salt  marshes  and 
maritime  situations— part  used,  The  leaves  and  flowering  tops—sens, 
prop.  Smell  and  taste  more  agreeable,  but  weaker  than  the  preceding 
—med.  virt.  Tonic,  antiseptic— mede  of  exhib.  Infusion.  Warm  water 
extracts  a  stronger  impregnation  of  these  bitters  than  cold;  but  the 
latter,  if  it  stand  but  a  few  hours,  is  most  agreeable  to  the  palate  and 
stomach.  The  conserve  of  sea-wormwood,  as  a  mild  bitter  and 
strengthener  of  the  stomach,  is  given  in  doses  of  two  drachms  to  half 
an  ounce. 

Zedoary:  A  root  imported  from  tlie  East  IndJes-sens;  prop  Smell 
aromatic;  taste,  warm  and  bitterish— med.  virt.  Tonic,  carminative! 
stimulant,  stomachic— mode  of  exhib.  Powder,  from  ten  grains  to  haii* 
a  drachm;  or  an  aqueous  infusion,  as  tea,  in  cases  of  wdtit  of  appetite 
unattended  with  loalliuig  of  food,  and  spasmodic  colic* 


A  LIST  OF  SIMPLES. 

AND  OP  SUCH 

Medicinal  Preparations, 

AB  OUGHT  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  READINESS   FOR  PRIVATE  PRAC 
TICE  OR  FAMILY  USE. 


of  squills 


ACID,  aujjriatic 
nftrous 
vitriolic 
vinegar 

Ether,  vitriolic 
Agaric 

Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 
precipated  sulphur  of 
tartarised 

Arrow-root 
Balsam  Capivi 
of  Peru 
of  Tolu 
Barit,  cascarilla 

cinnamon 

cinchona 

canella  alba 

mezereon 
Borax 

Calamine  stone,  levigated 
Castor,  Russian 
Caustic,  common 

lunar,  or  nitrated  qnick- 

silver 
Earth  Fuller's 

Armenian  bole 
French  ditto 
Extract  of  camomile 

of  catechu 

of  cinchona 

of  coloquiutida,  compound 

of  gentian 

of  liquorice 

of  opium 

of  white  poppy 
Flowers  of  camomile 

of  colt's  foot 

of  elder 


Flowers  of  rosemary 

of  damask  roses 
of  red  roses 
Fruits,  almonds 

cassia  fistula 
lemons 

Curacoa  oranges 
figs,  dried 
French  prunes 
Jamaica  pepper 
Juniper  berries 
nutmegs 
tamarinds 
Gam,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 
arable 
asafoctida 
camphor 
galbanum 
gamboge 
guaiacum 
kino 
myrrh 
opium 
Hartshorn,  calcined 

shavings  of 
Herbs,  lesser  centaury 
peppermint 
spearmint 
pennyroyal 
savin 
trefoil 
uva  ursi 
wormwood 
Iceland  liver-wort 
Iron  filings 

rust  of,  prepared 
Juice,  inspissated  of  hemlock 

of  black  cui  "Uit* 
of  elder 
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Juice  of  lemon 
Kali,  prepared 

acetated 

suipiiurated 

tartarised 

vitriolated 
Lead,  acetated  ceruse 

water  of  acetated  litharge,  for- 
merly called  extract  of  ieail 

compound  water  of  acetateii 
litharge 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnesia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  see  Quicksilver 
Mistletoe  of  the  oak 
Musk 

Oil,  essential  of  amber 
of  anise 
of  cinnamon 
of  juniper 
of  lemon-peel 
of  peppermint 
expressed  of  almonds 
of  linseed 
of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 
of  palm 
of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyster-shells,  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Quicksilver,  crude 
calcinated 

with  sulphur  (commonly 
called  Ethiop's  mineral) 
calomel 
muriated  (commonly  called 
corrosive  sublimate)  red 
nitrated  (commonly  called 
red  precipitate)  white  calx 
(commonly  called  white  pre- 
cipitate) 
Resius,  benzoin 

flowers  of 
Burgundy  pitch 
dragon's  blood 
frankincense 
liquid  storax 
white  or  rosin  ' 
scamcQony 


Roots,  bistort 

calamus  aroniaticus 
Roots,  contrayervu 
garlic 
gentian 
ginger 

hellebore,  black  and  white 
jalap 

ipecacuanha 
lily,  white 
liquorice 
marsh-mallows 
mezereou 
rhubarb 
sarsaparilla 
seneka 
squills 
tormentil 
turmeric 

Virginia  snake-root 
wild  valerian 
zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 
Salt  of  hartshorn 

of  natron  prepared 
of  nation  vitriolated 
of  nitre  purified 
of  magnesia  vitriolated 
of  polychrest 
of  tartar 
Seeds,  anise 

barley  (pearl} 
caraway 
cardamom 
coriander 
cumin 
linseed 
mustard 
sweet  fennel 
wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spirits  of  ammonia  compound 
of  lavender  compound 
of  aether  nitrous 
of  aether  vitriolic 
of  hartshorn  more  properly 
called  volatile  liquor  of 
hartshorn 
of  wine  rectified 
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Spanish  flie» 
Spermaceti 
Sulpliur  vivum 

flowers  of 
Syrup  of  balsam  Tolu 
Syrup  of  black  currants 

buckthorn 

ginger 

lemon- juice 

manna 

of  marsh-mallows 

mulberries 

poppies  white 

roses 

simple 

Tar 

Barbadoes 
Tincture  of  aloes 

of  asafoetida 

of  benzoin,  compound 

of  cardamom  compound 

of  cascarilla 

of  cinchona,  compound 

of  columba 

of  ginger 

of  gentian,  compound 
of  guaiacum,  volatile 
of  hellebore, 'black 
of  henbane 
of  hop 
of  jalap 

of  iron  ammoniated 
of  myrrh 

of  opium  camphorated 


Tartar,  cream  of 
Tin,  prepared 
Tincture  of  rhubarb 
of  senna 
of  snake-root 
of  squills 

of  valerian  ammoniated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Tutty,  levigated 
Verdigrise 
Vitriol,  blue 
green 
white 
Water  of  ammonia 

of  acetated  ammonia 
of  aniseed 
of  cinnamon 
of  peppermint 
of  spearmint 
of  pennyroyal 
of  pimento 
Wax,  white 
yellow 
Wine  of  antimony 

tartarisfd 
ipecacuanha 
of  iron 
Woods,  guaiacum 
logwood 
sassafras 
saunders,  red 
quassia 
Zinc,  flowers  of 


MEDICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


ACID. 

DILUTED  or  weak  vitriolic  Acid. — Take  of  vitriolic  acid  one 
ounce;  distilled  water  seven  ounces;  mix  them  by  degrees.  In 
making  this  dilution,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  excited,  which 
is  apt  to  crack  glass  vessels,  unless  the  combination  be  very  cautious- 
ly made ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  acid  must  be  poured  into  the 
water,  not  the  water  into  the  acid.  The  dilution,  by  means  of  dis- 
tilled water,  is  preferable  to  spring  water,  which  even  in  its  pures* 
stete  is  rarely  free  from  impregnations  affecting  the  acid.  In  tin* 
and  most  other  cases  where  distiKed  water  cannot  easily  be  ha(l, 
river  water  slightly  boiled,  and,  after  standing  to  cool,  the  impun- 
ties  having  subsided,  will  answer  the  general  purposes  of  distilled 
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waTer>— This  solution  of  the  vitriolic  (or,  as  it  is  now  mort-  properly 
called,  the  sulphuric)  acid  is  a  medicine  that  may  be  |iiven  in  a  glass  of 
pure  water,  in  doses  of  ten  to  forty  drops,  or  more,  two  or  three  times  in 
a  day,  for  creatine:  an  appetite,  allaying  inordinate  actions  of  the  stomach, 
sickness  and  vomiting.  It  is  not  uufrequently  mixed  with  the  decoction 
of  cinchona  anil  other  medicinal  preparations,  to  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  acidity,  and  to  render  tliem  cooling,  antiseptic,  restringent, 
tonic,  and  stomachic. 

BALSAMS. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural  balsams,  but  certain  com- 
positions,  which,  from  their  heius  supposed  to  possess  balsamic  qualities, 
generally  go  by  that  name  This  class  of  medicines  was  formerly  very 
numerous^  and  held  in  great  esteem:  modern  practice,  however,  has 
justly  reduced  it  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Anodyne  Balsam. — Take  of  white  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce  ;  opium, 
unprepared,  two  drachms;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digest 
them  together  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. — This  balsam,  as  its  title  ex- 
presses, is  intended  to  ease  pain.  It  is  of  service  in  violent  strains  and 
rheumatic  complaints,  whea  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  must 
be  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand  on  the  part  affected ;  or  a  liuen  rag  moist- 
ened with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or 
fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  re 
semble  the  Soap  Liniment,  or  what  is  called  Opodeldoc. 

Locatelli's  Balsam. — Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strasburg  turpentine 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound;  red  saunders,  six  drachms.  Melt 
the  wax  with  some  part  of  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire;  then  add  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine:  afterwards  mix  in  the 
saunders,  previously  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  keep  them  stirring  to- 
gether till  the  balsam  is  cold. — This  balsam  is  recommended  in  erosions 
of  the  intestines,  the  dysentery,  hjemorrhages,  internal  bruises,  and  in 
some  complaints  of  the  breast.  Outwardly  it  is  used  for  healing  and 
cleansing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dose,  when  taken  internally,  is  from 
two  scruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  compound  Tincture  of  Benjamin,  or  the  Vulnerary  Balsam. — 
Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces  ;  balsam  of  Peru,  two  ounces ; 
hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two 
pints.  Digest  them  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  then  strain  the 
balsam. — ^This  balsam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to  heal 
recent  wounds  and  bruises.  It  is  likewise  employed  internally  to  remove 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast.  It  is  said  to  ease 
the  colic,  cleanse  the  kidneys,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c.—Thc 
dose  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops.— This,  though  a  medicine  of  some 
vame,  does  not  deserve  the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of 
-cTf  ^°'"™^"der's  Balsam,  Persian  Balsam,  Balsam  of  Berne,  Wade's 
Balsam,  Friar's  Balsam,  Jesuit's  Drons,  Turlington's  Drops,  &c. 
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BOLUSES. 

As  boluses  are  intended  for  immediate  use,  volatile  salts  and  otlu  r  in- 
gredients improper  for  being  kej)!  are  admitted  into  tlieir  coni|)Ohilion. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  powders,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
syrup,^  conserve  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  conniiouiy  made 
«p  with  syrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.,  with  conserve; 
out  those  of  tiie  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with 
mucilage,  as  it  increases  their  bulk  less  than  the  other  additions,  and 
likewise  occasions  the  medicine  to  pass  down  more  easily. 

Astringent  Bolus. — Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum 
kino,  five  grains ;  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. — In  an 
excessive  flow  ot  the  menses,  and  other  violent  discharges  of  blood,  pro- 
ceeding from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours, 
till  the  discharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus.  Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  scruple;  simple  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity. — In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the  skin, 
this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  also  be  of  service  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinsy. 

Mercurial  Bolus. — ^Take  of  calomel,  six  grains ;  conserve  of  roses,  half 
a  drachm.  Make  a  bolus. — ^Wliere  mercury  is  necessary,  this  bolus  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ;  and  if  it 
does  not  operate,  a  few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to  carry 
it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Calomel. — Take  of  the  best  rhubarb,  in  powder, 
from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm;  of  calomel,  from  four  to  six  grains; 
simple  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  malce  a  bolus. — ^This  is  a  proper 
purge  in  hypochondriac  constitutions;  but  its  principal  intention  is  to 
expel  worms.  Where  a  stronger  purge  is  necessary,  jalap  may  be  used 
instead  of  rhubarb. 

Pectoral  Bolus. — Take  of  spermaceti,  a  scruple ;  gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains;  salt  of  hartshorn,  six  grains;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  will  make 
them  into  a  bolus. — ^This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  stand- 
mg,  asthmas,  and  beginning  consumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  generally 
proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  use  it. 

Purging  Bolus. — Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a  scruple;  cream  of  tar 
tar,  two  scruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a  bolus, 
with  simple  syrup. — Where  a  mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  If  a  stronger  dose  is  necessary,  the  jalap  may  be  in- 
creased to  half  a  drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

Cataplasms  possess  few  or  no  virtues  superior  to  a  poultice,  which 
«ay  be  so  made,  as,  in  most  cases,  to  supply  their  place.  They  are 
chiefly  intended  either  to  act  as  discutients,  or  to  promote  suppuration ; 
and  as  they  may  be  of  service  in  some  cases,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  of 

Discutient  Cataplasm.— Take  of  barley-meal,  six  ounces ;  fresh  hem- 
lock leaves,  bruised,  two  ounces;  vine^rar,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil 
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ihn  nieiil  and  Iieniiock  m  the  vinegar  for  a  Ihllf^,  and  then  add  two 

draolmi:!  ot  acctateu  ceruse. 

llipeuint;  Cataphism. — Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ;  fat  figs 
ami  raw  onions,  bruisetl,  of  each  one  ounce;  ointment  of  yellow  resin, 
two  ounces;  gum  galbanuni,  half  an  ounce  ;  linseed  meal,  as  umcli  as 
necessary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the  tigs  in  a  suthcient  quantity  of 
water ;  tiien  brui?e  and  aiid  to  them  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  form 
the  whole  into  a  soft  cataplasm.  The  galbanum  nmst  be  previously  dis- 
solved with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. — ^^Vhere  it  is  necessary  to  promote  sup 
puratiou,  this  cataplasm  may  be  used  by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  found  any 
application  more  proper  for  this  purpose  than  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
luilk,  with  a  suthcient  quantity  of  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and 
softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter. 

Smapisms. — Sinapisms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  spirits  to 
a  weak  part,  as  in  the  palsy  and  atrophy.  They  are  also  of  service  in 
deep-seated  pains,  as  the  sciatica,  &c.  When  the  gout  seizes  the  head 
or  the  stomach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the  disorder  to  these 
purts.  They  are  likewise  applied  to  the  patient's  soles  in  the  low  state 
of  fevers.  They  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have 
raised  blisters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  so  when 
pressed  with  the  finger. — The  sinapism  is  only  a  poultice  made  with 
vinegar  instead  of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  stimulating  by  the  ad- 
dition of  mustard,  horse-radisli,  or  garlic. — The  common  sinapism  is 
made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread  and  mustard-seed  in  powder,  of  each 
equal  quantities;  strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient,  and  mixing 
them  so  as  to  make  a  poultice. — When  sinapisms  of  a  more  stimulating 
nature  are  wanted,  a  little  bruised  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CERATES. 

Cerates  are  substances  intended  for  external  application,  formed  of 
ncarlv  the  same  materials  which  constitute  ointments  and  plasters.  And 
they  differ  principally  from  these  in  being  merely  of  an  intermediate  con- 
sistence between  the  two. 

Cerate  of  Calomel. — Take  of  calomel  prepared  one  drachm,  calamine 
cerate  half  an  ounce.  Mix. — ^This  is  a  good  occasional  appHcation  to 
ulcers,  and  is  more  particularly  serviceable  in  those  of  a  venereal  kind, 
when  previously  cleansed  by  caustic  or  irritating  remedies. 

Cerate  of  Calamine. — ^Take  of  olive  oil  one  pint,  calamine  prepared, 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  mix  with  it  the  calamine,  and 
stir  the  cerate  until  it  be  cold. — ^This  composition  is  formed  upon  the 
plan  of  that  which  is  coinmonly  known  by  the  name  of  Turner's  Cerate, 
and  which  is  an  exceedingly  good  application  in  burns,  and  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  £md  excoriations  from  whatever  cause. 

CLYSTERS. 

Tins  class  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
anagined.  Clysters  serve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  belly, 
but  alio  to  convey  very  active  mspdicines  into  the  system.    Opium,  lor 
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exa,nple,  n.ay  be  administered  in  this  way  when  .t  will  not  sit  upon  the 

steied  .1  form  of  clyster  to  persons  who  cannot  lake  it  by  the  mouth 
A  sn«ple  clyster  can  seldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  n.an/c^ses  wl"  o  it 
J.wy  do  nmch  good.  A  clyster  even  of  warm  water,  by  serving  as  a 
lon,ontat.on  to  the  parts  may  be  of  considerable  service  in  inflammations 
ot  the  bladder  and  the  lower  uitestmes,  &c.  Some  substances  as  the 
smoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown  into  the  bowels  in  this  way  which 
cannot  by  any  other  means  whatever.  This  may  be  easily  eftected  bv 
nieans  of  a  pair  of  Imiid-bcllows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for  that 
purpose.  Nor  is  the  use  of  clysters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  also  be  conveyed  in  liiis  way.  Persons  unable  to  swallow  have 
been,  for  a  considerable  time,  supported  bv  clysters. 

Emollient  Clyster.— Take  of  linseed  tea  and  new  milk  each  six 
ounces.  Mix  them.— If  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to 
this,  It  will  supply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyster. 

Laxative  Clyster.— Take  of  milk  and  water,  each 'six  ounces;  sweet 
oil  or  fresh  butter,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them  — 
If  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  salt,  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  common  salt  be 
added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyster.  ' 

Carminative  Clyster.— Take  of 'camomile  flowers,  an  ounce-  anise- 
seeds,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  in  a  pint  and  half  of  water  to  one  pint.— In 
hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  administered  instead 
of  the  Foetid  Clyster,  the  smell  of  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most 
patients. 

Oily  Clyster.— To  four  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 
add  an  "equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil.— This  clyster  is  beneficial  in 
bringing  off  the  small  worms  lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  When  given  to  children,  the  quantity  must  be  proportionably 
lessened. 

Starch  Clyster.— Take  jelly  of  starch,  four  ounces;  linseed  oil,  half 
an'ounce.  Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 
— In  the  dysentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyster  may  be  administered  after 
every  loose  stool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  intestines,  and  blunt  the  sharpness 
of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  oc- 
casionally added;  in  which  case,  it  will  generally  supply  the  place  of  the 
Astringent  Clyster. 

Turpentine  Clyster. — Take  of  common  decoction,  ten  ounces;  Venice 
turpentine,  dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce ;  Florence 
oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. — This  diuretic  clyster  is  proper  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  colicky  complaints  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyster. — This  clyster  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of 
vinegar  with  five  of  water-gruel.^ — It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  com- 
mon clyster,  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  in- 
flammatory or  putrid  disorders,  especially  in  the  latter. — We  think  it 
unnecessary  to  give  more  examples  of  this  class  of  medicines,  as  ingre- 
d'euts  adapted  to  any  pa-rticular  intention  may  be  occasioHally  added  to 
one  or  other  of  the  above  forms. 
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COLLYRIA,  OR  EYE-WATERS. 

Eye-waters  have  been  inultiplied  without  number,  almost  every 
person  pretending  to  be  possessed  of  some  secret  preparation  for  the 
cure  of  sore  eyes.  I  have  examined  many  of  them,  and  find  that  they 
are  pretty  much  alike,  the  basis  of  most  of  them  being  either  alum, 
vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  restore  the 
tone  of  the  parts:  hence  they  are  principally  of  service  in  slight  inriau». 
niations,  and  in  that  relaxed  state  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  ob- 
stinate ones.  Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  these  compositions ;  but 
as  it  seldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little  use. 
Boles,  and  other  earthy  substances,  as  they  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  are 
likewise  unfit  for  this  purpose. 

CoUyrium  of  Alum. — Take  of  alum,  half  a  drachm;  agitate  it  well 
together  with  the  white  of  one  egg. — This  is  the  CoUyrium  of  Riverius.  It 
is  used  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  restrain  the  flux 
of  humours.  It  must  be  spread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes ; 
but  should  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time. 

Vitriolic  CoUyrium. — Take  ^f  white  vitriol,  half  a  drachm ;  rose-water, 
si\  ounce?.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water;  and  filter  the  liquor.— 
This,  though  simple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  most  of  the  celebrated 
coUyria.  It  is  an  useful  application  in  weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes. 
TJiough  the  slighter  inflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  those 
of  a  more  obstinate  nature  the  assistance  of  bleeding  and  blistering  will 
idways  be  necessary. — When  a  strong  astringent  is  judged  proper, 
double  or  triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  used.  1  have  seen  a  solu- 
tion of  four  times  the  strength  of  the  above  used  with  manifest  advantage. 

CoUyrium  of  Lead. — Take  acetated  ceruse  and  crude  sal  ammoniac, 
of  each  four  grains.  Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. — 
Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added  to  this 
collyrium. — ^Those  who  chuse  may  substitute  instead  of  this  the  coUy- 
rium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ;  which  is  made  by  putting 
twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  (i.  e.  water  of  acetated  litharge) 
to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy. — Indeed, 
common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  otlier  addition,  will  in  many 
cases  answer  very  well  as  a  collyrium.  An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be 
added  to  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  former,  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed 
with  it  night  and  morning. 

CONFECTIONS 


Confections  containing  above  thirty  ingredients  are  still  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  most  reformefl  dispensatoiies.  As  most  of  their  inten- 
tions, however,  may  be  more  certainly  and  as  effectually  answered  bv  a 
few  glasses  of  wine,  or  grains  of  opium,  we  shall  pass  over  this  class  of 
medicines  very  slightly.  •• 

Electuary  of  Catechu,  commonly  called  Japonic  Confection.— Take 
of  catechu,  three  ounces;  tormentil  root,  nutmeg,  olibanum,  of  each  two 
ounces;  opium,  xlissolved  in  a  sufticient  quantity  of  Lisbon  wine,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  simple  syrup  and  conserve  of  roses,  of  each  fourteen 
ounces.    Mjx  and  make  them  into  an  electuary.— This  supplies  the 
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plac€  of  the  diascordium.— The  dose  of  thU  electuary  is  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

Every  apothecary's  shop  was  formerly  so  full  of  these  preparations, 
that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  confectioner's  warehouse.  They  possess 
very  few  medicinal  properties,  and  may  rather  he  classed  among  sweet- 
meats than  medicines.  They  are  sometimes,  however,  of  use  for  reduc- 
ing into  boluses  or  pills  some  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  pre- 
jKiration*  of  iron,  quicksilver  and  tin.  Conserves  are  compositions  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  sugar  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mass.  In 
making  these  preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  must  be  freed  from 
tiieir  stalks,  the  tlowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of  orange- 
peel  taken  off  with  a  rasy.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  marble  mor- 
tar, with  a  wooden  pestle,  into  a  smooth  mass  ;  after  which,  thrice  their 
weight  of  fine  sugar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  con- 
tinued till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ;  but  the  conserve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  sugar  be  added.  Those  who  prepare  large 
quantities  of  conserve  generally  reduce  the  vegetables  to  a  pulp  by  the 
means  of  a  mill,  and  afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  sugar. 

Conserve  of  Red  Roses. — Take  a  pound  of  red  rose-buds,  cleared  of 
their  beals ;  beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  in  powder,  make  a  conserve. — After  the 
same  manner  are  prepared  the  conserves  of  orange-peel,  rosemary-flowers, 
sea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves  of  wood-sorrel,  &c. — The  conserve  of  roses 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  preparations  belonging  to  this 
class.  A  drachm  or  two  of  it,  dissolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be 
given  as  a  gentle  restringent  in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  likevtise  in 
phthisical  coughs,  and  spitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  considerable  ef- 
fects, however,  it  must  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conserve  of  sloes. — ^This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  sloes  gently  in 
water,  being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burst;  afterwards  ex- 
pressing the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight  of  fine 
sugar.— In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  used  at  discretion. 

Preserves  are  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  fresh  vegetables  first  in  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  in  syrup,  or  a  solution  of  sugar.  The  subject  is  either 
preserved  moist  in  the  syrup,  or  taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  sugar  may 
candy  upon  it.    The  last  is  the  most  useful  method. 

Candied  Oraiige-Peel. — Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  several  wafers,  till 
it  loses  its  bitterness:  then  boil  it  in  a  solution  of  double-refined  sugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  transparent. — Candied  lemon-peel  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner. — It  is  needless  to  add  more  of  these  pre- 
parations, as  they  belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that 
of  the  apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Water  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  salme  parts  of  vegetables; 
and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  these,  yet  the  resinous  and 
oily  being  intimately  blended  witJi  the  gummy  and  salrne,  are  in  great 
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part  taken  up  along  with  tliein.  Hence  watery  dococtions  and  infusions 
ot  vegetables  constitute  a  large  and  not  unuiefU,  ckiss  of  medicines. 
Although  most  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infusion 
as  decoction,  yet  the  latter  is  often  necessary,  as  it  saves  time  and  does 
in  a  tevf  minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  sometimes 
days,  to  effect.  The  medicines  of  this  class  are  all  intended  for  immp 
diate  use.  ""ue- 

Compound  Decoction  of  AUha;a,  or  Marshmallows.— Take  of  the 
roots  of  marshmallows,  moderately  dried,  two  or  three  ounces;  raisins  of 
the  sun,  one  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  the  ingredients  in  water 
till  one  third  of  it  is  consumed,  afterwards  strain  the  decoction  and  let 
It  stand  for  some  time  to  settle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried  thev 
must  be  boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  be  consumed.— In  coughs  and 
sharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decoction  may  be  used  for  ordinary 

Decoction  of  the  Cinchona.— Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly 
powdered,  in  a  pmt  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint;  then  strain  the 
decoction.  If  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  diluted  acid  of  vitriol  be  added  to 
this  medicme,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious 

Compound  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark,  or  Cinchona.— Take  of  cin 
chona  and  Virginian  snake-root,  grossly  powdered,  each  three  drachms" 

o,H     H    t  f^V^  strained  liquor  add 

ounce  and  a  half  of  aromatic  water.-Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this 
as  a  proper  medicine  towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  tli 
pulse  IS  low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affected^ith  a  stupor,  but  w  th 
httle  delirium  -The  dose  is  four  spoonfuls  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour 
M.r  l  ^  Clyster.-Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  • 

elder  flo«^rs  and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  water  two 
quarts.  Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  strain  the  decoction.- I  medi 
erne  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infusing  the  ingredients  for  some 
hours  in  boihng  water.-This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  baTi" 
of  clysters,  to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occasionally  added 
wdl  likewise  serve  as  a  common  fomentation,  spirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  added  in  such  quantity  as  the  case  may  require 

Decoction  of  Barley.-Take  of  pearl-barley,  two  ounces:  distilled 
water,  four  pints.    First  wash  the  barley  with  cold  water  from  the  ad 
henng  irnpunties,  pour  upon  it  about  half  a  pint  of  water,  anTboil  the' 

S'l ;  V'^th'^l"^^"n'^"^    ^^^^^^  the  ;li S 

water,  boiling,  to  the  barley;  boil  it  to  two  pints,  and  strain —Thw 
".ethod  of  preparing  barley-water  produces  a  more  degant  S^e  for 
the  sick  than  the  methods  usually  employed  by  nurs^r  Thi!  i  * 
to  be  drank  as  a  diluter  in  fevers  aL  otrdisoK  "  Hip^'pt^^ 
immortal  lather  of  Physic  recommended  it;  and  the  nrac  i^foners  of 

dicine  of  ths.J  '''''''u^^^^  "fa««ever  trivial  me- 

Decoliun  /f  1    "^'"'T'        """'^  preparations."  ^ 

Decoction  of  Logwood.-Boil  three  ounces  of  the  shaving's  or  thin, 

iwn^Jn  flux^  of  ,^'""^'"«"-^vater  may  be  added  to  this  decoc- 

uoa.    in  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  stronger  astringents  are  ]„,. 
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proper,  a  tca-ciipful  of  thi|  decoction  may  be  taken  with  advantage  ilire« 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoction  of  Pomegranate-root.— Take  of  the  fresh  rind  of  the  pome- 
granate-root, half  an  ounce;  boil  it  in  two  cupfuls  of  water  to  one  half. 
Half  this  quantity  must  be  taken  gradually,  and  the  remainder  at  once. 
This  occasions  sickness  and  vomiting,  but  it  is  effectual  m  brmgmg  away 
the  ta;nia  or  tape-worm.— This  recipe  has  recently  been  conununicated 
by  Dr  Buchanan,  one  of  the  surgeons  on  the  Bengal  establishment.  We 
Buderstand  "  two  cupfuls"  to  be  from  six  to  eight  ounces.  Dr.  B.  says, 
he  has  seen  this  medicine  exhibited  in  several  cases;  and  in  none  has  it 
failed  —The  presence  of  this  worm  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  great  weight 
and  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  an  unusual  appetite,  and  constant  crav- 

iu"  for  food.  „  „    ,  .„       ^   ,•    j  j 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.-Take  of  fresh  sarsapariUa  root,  sliced  and 
bruised,  two  ounces;  shavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.   Bod  over 
a  slow  fire,  iit  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one ;  adding  towards  the  end 
half  an  ounce  :>f  sassafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  hquorice.  Strain 
the  decoction.-This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  assistant  to  a  course 
of  mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been  used  for 
some  time.    It  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  restores  flesh  and  vigour  to 
habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  disease.    It  may  also  be  taken  in  he 
rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  disorders  proceeding  from  foulness  of  be 
blood  and  juices.    For  all  these  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Decoction  of  Woods.-This  decoction  may  be  taken,  from  a  pint  and  a 
half  to  two  quarts  in  the  day.~The  following  decoction  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  used  by  Kennedy,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease  and 
may  supply  the  place  of  Lisbon  diet  drink  :  Take  of  sarsaparilla  three 
ounces    liquorice  and  mezereon  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  shavings 
of  guaiacum,  and  sassafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  crude  antimony, 
powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half.    Infuse  these  ingredients  m  eight  pints 
Sf  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the 
water  is^onsumed ;  afterwards  strain  the  decoction.-This  decoction 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Decoction  of  Seneka.-Take  of  seneka  rattle-snake  roo^  one  ounce  ; 
water  a  pk,t  and  a  half.    Boil  to  one  pint,  and  stram.-This  decoction 
rrecUmSed  in  the  croup,  pleurisy  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  some 
obstinate  disorders  of  the  skin.    The  dose  is  two  ounces  three  or  four 
times  a-dav  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 
^"c'mpoi  Decoction  of  Chalk,  or  White  Decoc..n^--Take  of  1 1. 
purest  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ;  g™\f  ^^ic,  half  an  ^J^J^^^ 
three  pints.    Boil  to  one  quart,  and  strain  the  decoction.--l^n  's  a  pr^ 
per  drbk  in  acute  diseases,  attended  with  or  inclm  ng  to  a  looseners 
and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  stomach  or  boweU.     »  P™£. 
proper  for  children  when  afflicted  with  sonrness  «V^,^/*JXeT  w  th 
Dersons  who  are  subject  to  the  heart-burn.    It  may  be  sweetene  I  w  ui 
S  as  it  is  used  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  cmnamon-^^  ater 
aSd  to  t.--Cunce  of  powdered  chalk,  m^ixed  with  two  P-ts  of  ... 
'er  will  lasionally  supply  the  place  of  this  decoction,  and  also  of  th. 
clialk  mixture  of  the  ^ndon  Pharmacopceia. 
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This  is  a  proper  form  for  exhibiting  such  medicines  as  are  intended 
to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be  frequently  repeated 
as  purges,  vomits,  and  a  few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dose' 
Where  a  medicine  requires  to  be  used  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better 
to  make  up  a  larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  saves  both  trouble  ajid 
expense. 

Anotlyne  Draught. — Take  of  tincture  of  opium,  twenty-five  drops* 
simple  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce ;  common  syrup,  two  drachms.  Mix 
them. — In  excessive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necessary,  and  in  great 
restlessness,  this  composing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated  oc- 
casionally. 

Diuretic  Draught.— Take  of  the  acetated  kali,  two  scruples;  syrup  of 
poppies,  two  drachms ;  simple  cinnamon  water,  and  common  water  of 
each  one  ounce.— This  draught  is  of  service  in  an  obstruction  or  defi- 
ciency of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts.— Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  tartarised  kali  or 
Ixochelle  salt,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Dissolve  in  tiiree  ounces  of 
boihiig  water ;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce.— As 
manna  sometimes  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms 
of  the  vitriolated  magnesia,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water  uiav  be 
taken  instead  of  the  above.— Those  who  cannot  take  salts,  may  use'  the 
following  draught;  Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  scruple;  common  water 
an  ounce;  aromatic  tincture,  six  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its' 
weight  of  sugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draughts.— Take  water  of  acetated  ammonia,  two  ounces 
salt  of  hartshorn,  five  grains  ;  simple  cinnamon-water,  and  syrup  of  pop- 
pies, ot  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a  draught—In  recent  colds 
and  rneumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of  service.  To  promote  its  ef 
tects,  however,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel  or 
ot  some  other  weak  diluting  liquor,  in  bed.  ' 

Vomiting  Draughts.-Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a  scruple 
water,  an  ounce;  simple  syrup,  a  drachm.    Mix  them.-Persons  who 
require  a  stronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain 
of  tartarised  antimony.-Those  who  do  not  choose  the  powder,  may  take 
ten  drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  squills.  ' 

ELECTUARIES. 

Electuaries  are  generally  composed  of  the  lighter  powders,  mixed 
wrth  syrup,  honey,  conserve,  or  mucilage,  into  such  a  consistence,  that 
the  powders  may  neither  separate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mass  pro^e  too 
;  f  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medi- 

cines,  and  such  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  Astringent  elect- 
uaries, and  such  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in  them,  should  be  prepared  only 
m  small  quantities,;  as  astringent  medicines  lose  their  virtues  by  being 
iept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

^or  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  necessary  to  boil  unrijie  fruits, 
and  rme  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  till  the:; 
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bec<»tne  soft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  pressed  out  through  a  strong  harr 
sieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a  due  consistence,  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  stirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  tliat  are  both  ripe 
and  fresh  may  be  pressed  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Electuary  of  Senna,  or  Lenitive  Electuary — ^Take  of  senna,  in  fine 
powder,  eight  ounces ;  coriander  seed,  also  in  powder,  four  ounces ;  pulp 
of  tamarinds  and  of  French  prunes,  each  a  pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and 
powders  together,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup  reduce 
the  whole  into  an  electuary.— A  tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewise 
serves  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  aa 
jalap,  scammony,  and  such  like.— This  may  supply  the  place  of  the 
electuary  of  cassia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dysentery.— Taee  of  the  confection  of  catechu,  two 
ounces;  Locatelli's  balsam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary.- -It  i» 
often  dangerous  in  dysenteries  to  give  opiates  and  astringents,  without 
interposing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here  joined  with  these  ingre- 
dients, which  renders  this  a  very  safe  and  useful  medicine  for  the  pur 
poses  expressed  in  the  title.— About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  should  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  the  symptoms  and  constitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy.— Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  m  powder,  an 
ounce;  of  powdered  tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce; 
simple  syrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary  .-Dr.  Mead  directs  a  drachm 
of  an  electuary  similar  to  this  to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  m  the 
epilepsy,  for  the  space  of  thi'ee  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  it  for  a  few  days  every  now  and  then.  I  have 
added  the  powdered  tin,  because  the  epilepsy  often  proceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea.-Take  of  the  electuary  of  senna,  three 
ounces ;  jalap  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ;  nitre,  half 
an  ounce;  simple  syrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary .-Duriug  the  in- 
flammation and  tension  of  the  urinary  passages  which  accompany  a  vir- 
ulent gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative  may  be  used  with  advantage.- 
The  dose  is  a  drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg,  two  or  three  times 
a-dav,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  body  gently  opeu. 
-An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  simple  syrup  will  occa- 
sionally  supply  the  place  of  ihis.-After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  th« 
,  following  electuary  may  be  used:  Take  of  lenitive  electuary  (electuarv 
of  senna),  two  ounces;  balsam  of  capivi,  one  ounce;  gum  guaiacum  and 
rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ;  simple  syrup,  enough  to  make 
an  electuary.    The  dose  is  the  same  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  Cinchona  Bark.-Take  of  cinchona  bark,  m  powxler. 
three  ounces;  cascarilla.  half  an  ounce;  syrup  of  ginger.  e°o°gh  to 
make  an  electuary.  The  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  be  token  three  or  four  times 
a-day-In  Uie  cGre  of  obstinate  intermittent  fevers  the  bark  is  assisted 
L  the  cascarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  wi  1  be  better  to  leave  out 
the  eascariUa,  and  put  three  drachms  of  ^''^de  saUmmoniac  m  its  .te^^^ 
Electuary  for  the  Piles.-Take  flowers  of  sulphur  one  ounce;  cream  of 
tartarhal?an  ounce ;  treacle  a  sufficient  quant  ty  to  form  an  electuary-. 
-A  tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  I'mes  a-da). 
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Electuary  for  the  Palsy.— Take  of  powdered  mustard-seed,  and  con 
ierve  of  roses,  each  an  ounce;  syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elect- 
uary.-- A  tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatism.— -Take  of  conserve  of  roses  two  ounces; 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  gum  guaiacuin,  in 
powder,  an  ounce ;  syrup  of  ginger,  a  sutficient  quantity  to  make  an 

electuary  In  obstinate  rheumatisms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 

a  fever,  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  electuixry  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  with 
considerable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

Emulsions,  besides  their  use  as  medicines,  are  also  proper  vehicles 
'or  certain  substances  which  could  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  taken 
u  a  liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites 
with  water  into  an  emulsion.  Pure  oils,  balsams,  resins,  and  other 
similar  substances,  are  likewise  rendered  miscible  with  water  by  the  in- 
.ervention  of  mucilages. 

Milk  of  Almonds,  or  Common  Emulsion. — Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  refined  sugar  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  pints. — Let 
the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a  marble  mortar  with  the  sugar, 
adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  so  as  to  make  an  emulsion  ;  after- 
wards let  it  be  strained. 

Arabic  Emulsion.—This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above, 
adding  to  the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arable— Where  soft  cooling  liquors  are  necessary,  these 
emulsions  may  be  used  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulsion.— Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm;  sweet 
almonds,  half  a  dozen;  white  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a  stone  mor- 
tar, and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ;  then  strain  the  liquor  and  dis- 
solve in  it  the  sugar.  -In  fevers,  and  other  disorders  which  require  the 
use  of  camphor,  a  table-spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

Oily  Emulsion.— Take  of  soft  water,  six  ounces;  compound  spirit  ol 
ammonia,  two  drachms;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce:  shake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add  of  simple  syrup  half  an  ounce.— In  recent  colds  and 
coughs,  this  emulsion  is  generally  of  service ;  but  if  the  cough  proves 
obstinate,  it  will  succeed  better  when  made  with  the  tincture  of  opium 
ammoniated  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  instead  of  the  volatile 
aromatic  spirit  A  table-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

Extracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  strained  decoction  to  a  due  consistence.  By  this  process 
some  of  the  more  active  parts  of  plants  are  freed  from  the  useless  dis- 
soluble earthy  matter  which  makes  the  larger  share  of  their  bulk.  Water, 
however,  is  not  the  only  menstruum  used  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  : 
.<!ometime3  it  is  joined  with  spirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified  spirit 
alone  is  employed  for  that  purpose.  Extracts  are  prepared  from  a  variety 
of  different  drugs,  as  the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.;  but  as  they  require 
d  troublesome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  nior**  convenient  for 
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private  praclilioner  to  purchase  what  he  needs  of  thorn  from  a  profcssev 
druggist,  than  to  prepare  them  himself.    Such  of  lliem  as  are  gonerallj 
used  are  inserted  in  our  list  of  such  drugs  and  medicines  as  aie  to  be 
kept  for  private  practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  ease  pam,  by  taking 
off  tension  and  spasm;  or  to  brace  and  restore  the  tone  and  vgour  of 
those  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  first  of  these  in  entious  may 
PcneralW  be  answered  by  warm  water,  and  the  second  by  cold.  Certain 
substances,  however,  are  usually  added  to  water  with  a  view  to  heighten 
its  efl^cts  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  astringents,  &c.  We  shall  theretore 
subjoin  a  few  of  the  most  useful  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  use  of  them  if  they  choose. 

Anodyne  Foraeotation.-Take  of  white  poppy-heads  two  ounces ; 
elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  i. 
evaporated,  and  strain  out  the  liquor.--This  fomentation,  as  its  tiUe  ex- 
presses, is  used  for  relieving  acute  pain. 

-  Aromatic  Fomentation.-Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ;  red 
wine  a  pint.  Boil  them  a  little,  and  then  strain  the  hquor.-This  is 
intended,  not  only  as  a  topical  application  for  external  complaints,  but 
alo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accom- 
pany dysenteries  and  diarrha^as,  flatulent  colics,  uneasiness  of  the  stom- 
ach and  retching  to  vomit,  are  frequently  aba  ed  by  fomenting  the  ab- 
domen  and  region  of  the  stomach  with  a  warm  liquor. 

Secoction  for  Fomentation.-Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile 
flowers,  dried,  of  each  two  ounces;  water  two  quarts.  After  a  slight 
bomng  pour  off  the  liquor.-Brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to 
Sit  fomentation,  in  sucii  quantity  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  shall  require ;  but  these  are  not  always  necessary. 

Emoll  ent^Fom;ntation.-This  is  the  same  as  the  common  decoction 
sHUhening  Fomentation.-Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ;  granate 
peel  hal  an  ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  smiths'  forge  water,  three 
Sint  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  consumption  of  one-, 
third  •  the  train  the  remaining  decoction,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  alum 
!ll!This  asTringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  internal  fomentation  to  weak 
parts  :  it  may  also  be  used  internally. 

GARGLES. 

triffing  this  ^^'IZ^^ZSl^^^^S.  SV, 

the  diiorder;  and  m  the  former,  few  '  vashedwith  some 

able  to  the  patient,  than  '°  ^^^l''  '  ^  S  '"ey 
soft  detergent  gargle.    0  =  f -^^^^^^^^  ^  be  had  any 

X^eTlrKlhef  ridded 
•*ith  a  syringe. 
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Attenuating  Gargle. — ^Take  of  water  six  ounces  ;  honey,  one  ounce  ; 
nitre,  a  drachm  aud  a  half.  Mix  them. — This  cooling  gargle  may  be 
used'  either  in  the  iutlammatory  quinsy,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleansing  the 
tongue  and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle. — Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces ;  syrup  of  clove 
Julv-tlowers,  half  an  ounce;  spirit  of  vitriol,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  sharpness.  Mix  them.— This  gargle,  besides  cleansing 
the  tongue  and  fauces,  acts  as  a  gentle  repellent,  and  will  sometimes  re- 
move a  slight  quinsy.  ...  , 

Detergent  Gargle.— rake  of  the. emollient  gargle,  a  pint;  tincture  of 
ravrrh,  ounce ;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them — When  exulcerations 
require  to  be  cleansed,  or  the  excretion  of  tough  viscid  saliva  promoted, 
this  gargle  will  be  of  service. 

Emollient  Gargle.— Take  an  ounce  of  marshmallow  roots,  and  two  or 
three  figs  :  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  con- 
sumed ;"  then  strain  out  the  liquor.— If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  water  of  ammonia,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an 
exceeding  good  attenuating  gargle.— This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers, 
where  the  tongue  and  fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  soften  these  part.<i 
and  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva.— The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  Joha 
Pringle  observes,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinsy,  or  strangulation  of  the 
fauces,  httle  benefit  arises  from  the  common  gargles ;  that  such  as  are  of 
an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contracting  the  emunctories 
of  the  saliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  those  humours  ;  that  a  decoction 
of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a  contrary  etFect,  especially  if  some  sal-am- 
moniac be  added,  by  which  the  saliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  secrete  more  freely ;  a  circumstance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

Vegetables  yield  nearly  the  same  properties  to  water  by  infusion 
as  by  decoction;  and  though  they  may  require  a  longer  time  to  give  out 
their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has  several  advantages  over  the  other ; 
since  boiling  is  found  to  dissipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and 
aromatic  substances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal  prin- 
ciples.—The  author  of  the  New  Dispensatory  observes,  that  even  from 
those  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infusions  may  be  obtained, 
by  returning  the  liquor  upon  fresh  quantities  of  the  subject,  the  water 
loading  itself  more  and  more  with  the  active  parts ;  and  that  these  loaded 
infusions  are  applicable  to  valuable  purposes  in  medicine;  as  they  con- 
tain in  a  small  compass  the  finer,  more  subtile,  and  active  principles  of 
vegetables,  in  a  form  readily  miscible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infusion.— Take  tops  of  the  lesser  centaury  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  half  an  ounce ;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  aud  orange  peel,  carefully 
freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drachms.  Cut  them  in  small 
pieces,  and  infuse  them  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water.— For  indigestion, 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appetite,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  infiision 
may  .be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Infusion  of  Cinchona.— To  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, 
add  four  or  five  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  boilmg  water. 
U  t  theni  infuse  for  two  or  three  days.— This  is  one  of  the  best  prepara- 
Jions  of  the  bark  for  weak  stomachs'.  In  disorders  where  the  conoborati- 
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ing  virtues  of  that  medicine  are  required  a  tea  cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infusion  of  Cardaus — Infuse  an  onnce  of  th(;  dried  leaves  of  carduug 
boucdictus,  or  blessed  thistle,  in  a  pint  of  common  water,  for  six  hours, 
without  heat;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. — This  light  infusion 
jiiay  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  where  the 
common  bitters  do  not  agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleasure  with  cin- 
namon, or  other  aromatic  materials. 

Infusion  of  Linseed. — Take  of  linseed,  two  spoonfuls  ;  liquorice  root, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  stand  to  in- 
fuse by  the  fire  some  hours,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor.— If  an  ounce  of 
the  leaves  of  colt's-foot  be  added  to  these  ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the 
Pectoral  Infusion.  Both  these  are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making 
water,  and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast. 

Infusion  of  Roses. — Take  of  red  roses,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
•water,  a  quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm ;  loaf  sugar,  an  ounce.  Infuse  the  roses  in  the  water  for  four 
hours,  in  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel ;  afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and 
having  strained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  sugar. — In  an  excessive  flow  of 
the  menses,  vamiting  of  blood,  and  other  ha;morrhages,  a  tea-cupful  of 
this  gently  astringent  infusion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 
It  likewise  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. — As  the  quantity  of  roses 
used  here  can  have  little  or  no  efi'ect,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may 
be  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infusion. 

Infusion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. — Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; 
senna,  and  crystals  of  tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  these  ingredients 
be  infused  four  or  five  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  strained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tincture 
added  to  it.  Persons  who  are  easily  purged  may  leave  out  either  the 
tamarinds  or  tiie  crystals  of  tartar. — ^This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge. 
A  tea-cupful  may  be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. — This  supplies 
the  place  of  the  Decoction  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Spanish  Infusion. — Take  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  small  pieces,  an 
ounce ;  salt  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infuse  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
for  a  night.  To  the  strained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies. — In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obstructions  of  the 
breast,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infusion  for  the  Palsy  .—Take  of  horse-radish  root  shaved,  mustard- 
seed  bruised,  each  four  ounces  ;  outer  rind  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Infuse  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a  close  vessel,  for  twenty- 
jour  hours. — In  paralytic  complaints,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  stimulating  me- 
dicine may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  excites  the  action  of 
*he  solids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  promote 
/erspiration.— If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marsh-trefoi 
be  used  instead  of  the  mustard,  it  will  make  the  Antiscorbutic  Infusion. 

JULEPS  (now  generally  termed  Mixtures). 

The  basis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  some  simple 
distilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  quantity  of  distilled 
spirituous  water,  and  as  much  sugar  or  syrup  as  is  sufficient  to  rcn- 
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der  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  sharpened  with  vegetable  or  luiaeraJ 
acids,  or  impregnated  with  other  medicines  suitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep.— Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  ten  drops;  double  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  distilled 
water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit  of  wine  then 
with  the  sugar;  lastly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  strain  the  liquor. 
■ — lu  hysterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  proper,  the  julep 
may  be  taken  in  tlie  dose  of  a  spoonful  or  two  as  often  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep.— Take  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces;  Jamaiea 
pepper-water,  two  ouuces ;  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  and  compound  spirit 
of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix 
them.— This  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a- 
day,  in  disorders  accompanied  with  great  weakness  and  depression  of 
spirits. 

Expectorating  Julep.— Take  of  the  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  six  ounces; 
syrup  of  squills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. — In  coughs,  asthmas,  and  ob- 
structions of  the  breast,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Musk  Julep.— Rub  half  a  drachm  of  musk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  simple  cinnamon  and  pep- 
permint-water, each  two  ounces;  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  two 
drachms.— In  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulsions 
and  other  spasmodic  affections,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  julep  mav  be 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

^Saline  Julep.— Dissolve  two  drachms  of  salt  of  tartar  in  three  ounces 
oi  fresh  lemon-j nice,  strained:  when  the  effervescence  is  over  add  of 
mmt-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces,  of  simple  syrup  one 
ounce.— This  removes  sickness  at  the  stomach,  relieves  vomitin.^,'  pro- 
motes perspiration,  and  may  be  of  some  service  in  fever»,  especiallv  of 
tie  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep.— Dissolve  four  grains  of  tartarised  antimony  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  clove  Julv- 
flowers.— In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflam- 
mauon,  this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  table-spoonful  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial  vomits  serve  not  only  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  likewise  to  promotenhe  dif- 
ferent excretions^  Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the 
same  effects  as  Dr.  James's  Powder.  ^ 

MILK. 

HUfiii ''/^  ?"?  Ammoniac.--Take  of  gum  ammoniac  two  drachms,  of 
distilled  wa  er  half  a  pint.    Rub  the  gum  resin  in  a  mortar  with  the  wa- 
ter, gradually  poured  on,  till  it  be  dissolved  and  become  an  emulsion 
incn  strain  the  liquor. 

Am^Z'-''"'"- ""'^'i''-"^^''  ^«  <^a"ed.  Emulsion  of  Gum 

tnZTnZ?,     """f  tough  viscid  phlegm,  and  promoting 

SSim  H  H  .  ^"  two  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  poppief 

may^be  added  to  it.    The  dose  is  two  table-spoonfuls  three  or  four  times 

Goafs  Milk  is  sometime*  used  with  the  most  happy  succes.  in  hysteric 
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cases.  Goat's  vhicy  and  ass's  milk  arc  chiefly  used  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumptions ;  and  where  ass's  milk  cannot  be  got,  that  of  marcs  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute.  There  are  several  formula;  for  preparing  artiticial 
ass's  milk ;  perhaps  the  following  is  one  of  the  best,  and  not  much  in- 
ferior in  its  properties  to  the  natural:  Take  of  eringo-root  or  sea  holly, 
and  pearl  barley,  each  half  an  ounce ;  liquorice  root  three  ounces ;  wa- 
ter, two  pounds  or  one  quart:  boil  it  down  over  a  gentle  fire  to  one  pint; 
then  strain  it,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  new  cow's  milk.  This,  if 
possible,  as  being  the  best,  should  be  obtained  from  the  cow  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  about  three  months  after  producing  the  calf. 
Almonds,  Milk  of.    See  Emulsions. 

MIXTURES. 

A  Mixture  differs  from  a  julep  in  this  respect,  that  it  receives  into 
its  composition  not  only  salts,  extracts  and  other  substances  dissolved  in 
water,  but  also  earths,  powders,  and  such  substances  as  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. A  mixture  is  seldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  nevertheless  necessary.  Many  persons  can  take  a  mixture,  who  are 
not  able  to  swallow  a  bolus  or  an  electuary :  besides,  there  are  medicines 
which  act  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Astringent  Mixture. — Take  simple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  wa- 
ter, of  each  three  ounces,  spirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  confection  of  catechu,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them.— In  dysenteries 
which  are  not  of  long  standing,  after  the  necessary  evacuations,  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  interposing 
every  second  or  third  day  a  dose  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture.— Take  of  mintiwater,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  squills, 
six  drachms  ;  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  half  an  ounce ;  syrup  of  ginger,  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Mix  them.— In  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages, 
two  spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Absorbent  Mixture.— Rub  one  drachm  of  magnesia  alba  in 
a  mortar  with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add 
to  them  three  ounces  of  common  water :  simple  cinnamon-water,  and 
syrup  of  sugar,  of  each  one  ounce.— As  most  diseases  of  infants  are  ac- 
companied with  acidities,  this  mixture  may  either  be  given  wiUi  a  view 
to  correct  these,  or  to  open  the  body.  A  table-spoonful  may  be  taken 
for  a  dose,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a  very  young  child  halt 
a  spoonful  will  be  sufficient.— When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge, 
the  dose  may  either  be  increased,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled.— 
This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  medicines  for  children  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  . 

Saline  Mixture.— Dissolve  a  drachm  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  four  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  vitriolic  acid  tiU  the  et- 
fervescence  ceases;  then  add,  of  peppermint-water,  two  ounces  ;  simpie 
syrup,  one  ounce.— Where  fresh  lemons  cannot  be  had  this  mixture  may 
occasionally  supply  the  place  of  the  saline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture.-Take  simple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  ymegar 
of  squills,  one  ounce;  syrup  of  marshmallows,  an  ounce  and  a  halt.  Mu 
them.-This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration  and  the  secret.wi  of 
urine,  proves  serviceable  in  asthmatic  and  dropsical  halnts.    A  tabJe, 
spooilfiil  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 
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Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. — Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  eight  ounces,  or  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum  with  the  wa- 
ter, ami  frequently'  stir  them  until  the  gum  be  dissolved.  Place  a  bit  of 
liuen  in  a  funnel,  and  strain  the  mucilage  to  divest  it  of  impurities.— 
The  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  useful  in  many  operations  of  pliar 
macy  ;  it  is  also  much  used  for  properties  peculiar  to  substances  of  its 
own  class,  as  of  all  the  gums  it  seems  to  be  the  purest. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  diflerent  preparations  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  their 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  sores,  &c.,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
most  proper  application  to  a  green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  oint- 
ments do  not  heal  wounds  and  sores,  yet  they  serve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  such  substances  as  may  be  necessary  for 
drying,  deterging,  destroying  proud  flesh,  and  such  like.  For  these  pur- 
poses, however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  insert  only  a  few  of  the  most  sim- 
ple forms,  as  ingredients  of  a  more  active  nature  can  occasionally  be 
added  to  them. 

Ointment  of  Yellow  Resin,  or  Yellow  Basilicum  Ointment. — ^Take  o 
yellow-wax,  white  resin,  and  frankincense,  each  a  quarter  of  a  pounds 
melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire ;  then  add,  of  hogs'  lard  prepared, 
one  pound.    Strain  the  ointment  while  warm. — This  ointment  is  em- 
ployed for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Emollient  Ointment. — Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint 
and  a  half;  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound;  Venice  turpentine,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a  gentle  fire ;  then  mix  in  the 
turpentine,  and  strain  the  ointment. — ^This  supplies  the  place  of  ointment 
of  marshmallows.    It  may  be  used  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Ointment  for  the  Eyes. — ^Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
white  wax,  two  drachms  ;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounce :  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  sprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continually 
stirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold.  This  ointment  will  be  more  ef- 
ficacious, and  of  a  better  consistence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor 
be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another.— Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  stone  levigated,  each  six 
drachms ;  verdigrise  well  prepared,  two  drachms ;  hogs'  lard  and  mutton 
snet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the  pow- 
der, afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  suet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be 
perfectly  united.— This  ointment  has  been  long  in  esteem  for  diseases  of 
the  eyes :  it  ought,  however,  to  be  used  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are 
much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

Issue  Ointment— Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered, 
in  six  ounces  of  ointm.ent  of  yellow  wax.— This  ointment  is  chiefly  in- 
tended for  dressing  blisters,  in  order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleasure. 

Ointment  of  Acetated  Ceruse.— Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a  pint;  white 
ffzx,  two  ounces;  acetated  ceruse,  three  drachms.  Let  the  acetated 
ceruse,  reduced  into  a  fine  ppwder,  be  rubbed  up  with  some  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previously  melted  to- 
gether, continually  stirring  them  till  quite  cold.— This  cooling  and  genUc 
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astringent  ointment  imy  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  hitcntion  is  to  dry 
and  skin  ever  the  part,  as  in  scalding,  &c. 

Ointment  of  quicksilver.—Take  of  quicksilver,  two  ounces  ;  hogs'  lard, 
three  ounces;  mutton  suet,  one  ounce.  Rub  tiie  quicksilver  with  an 
ounce  of  hogs'  lard  in  a  warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfectly  ex- 
tinguished ;  then  rub  it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  lard  and  suet,  previously 
iielled  together.— The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey 
inercury  into  tiie  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  skin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur.— Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces; 
flowers  of  sulphur,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  crude  sal-ammoniac,  two 
drachms  ;  essence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment.— This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affected,  will  generally 
cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  safest  and  best  application  for  that  purpose, 
and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  disagreeable  smell. 

Ointment  of  spermaceti. — Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and 
spermaceti,  of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  constantly  and  briskly  stirring  together,  till  quite  cold. — If 
two  drachms  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil, 
be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White  Camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. — Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  fresh 
drawn  linseed  oil,  and  lime-water;  shake  them  well  together  in  a  wide- 
wouthed  bottle,  so  as  to  form  a  liniment.— This  is  found  to  be  an  exceed- 
ing proper  application  for  recent  scalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be 
spread  upon  a  cloth,  or  the  parts  affected  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

White  Liniment. — This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ointment 
of  spermaceti,  two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out.— This  liniment  may 
be  applied  in  cases  of  excoriation,  where,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of 
the  surface,  the  ointments  with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles.— Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces; 
liquid  laudanum,  or  tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  these  ingre- 
dients with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia,  or.  Volatile  Liniment.— Take  of  Florence  oil, 
an  ounce ;  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn,  half  an  ounce.  Shake  them 
together.— This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  spirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  eticacious,  where  the  patient's  skin  is  able  to  bear  it.— Sir 
John  Pringle  observes,  that,  in  the  inflammatory  quinsy,  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel moistened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies;  and  that 
Tt  seldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  cither  to  lessen  or  carry  off  the  complaint. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  I  have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil.— Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of 
Florence  oil,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  dissolved.— This 
antispasmodic  liniment  may  be  used  in  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and  in 
some  other  cases  accompanied  with  extreme  pain  and  tension  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

Medicines  which  operate  in  a  small  dose,  anrf  whose  disagreeable 
taste  or  smell  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  concealed  from  the 
palate,  are  most  commodiously  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine, 
however,  that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills, 
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tti  they  often  lie  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  stomach  before  they  are 
dissolved,  so  as  to  produce  any  eftect.  As  the  ingredients  which  enter 
the  composition  of  pills  are  generally  so  contrired,  that  one  pill  of  an 
ordinary  size  may  contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  men- 
tioning the  dose  we  shall  only  specify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken; 
as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Anodyne  Pill. — Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains:  Castile  soap,  half 
a  drachm.  Beat  them  togetiier,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty  pills. — 
When  a  quieting  draught  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  one,  two,  or 
three  of  these  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occasion  requires. 

AsafcKtida  Pill. — Take  of  asafoetida,  half  an  ounce ;  simple  syrup,  as 
much  as  is  necessary  to  form  it  into  pills. — In  hysteric  complaints,  four 
or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  size,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
They  may  likewise  be  of  service  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  asthma. — 
When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a  proper  quantity  of  rhubarb, 
aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occasionally  be  added  to  the  above  mass. 

Hemlock  Pill. — Take  any  quantity  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  hemlock, 
and  adding  to  it  about  a  fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinarj-  size. — The  extract  of  hemlock 
may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to  several  drachms  in  the  day.  The  best 
method,  however,  of  using  these  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to 
increase  the  dose  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them  without 
any  remarkable  degree  of  stupor  or  giddiness. 

Quicksilver  or  Mercurial  Pill. — Take  of  purified  quicksilver  and 
honey,  each  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  till  ihe 
globules  of  mereury  are  perfectly  extinguished  ;  then  add,  of  Castile  soap 
two  drachms;  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  mass  a  proper  consistence  for  pills. — When  stronger 
mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  may  be  doubled. 
— The  dose  of  these  pills  jis  different,  according  to  the  intention  wiUi 
which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may  be  taken  daily. 
To  raise  a  sahvation,  four  or  five  will  be  necessary. — Equal  parts  of  the 
above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made  into  a  mass,  with  a  sufficient 
qxiantity  of  simple  syrup,  will  make  a  Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Pill  of  Muriated  Quicksilver.— Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury  in  two  drachms  of  the  saturated  solution  of  crude 
sal-ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a  paste,  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mass  must  be  foroied  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pills.— This  pill,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  form 
of  exhibiting  the  sublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing, 
the  venereal  disease,  but  also  in  killing  and  expelling  worms,  after  other 
powerful  medicines  had  foiled.— For  the  venereal  disease,  four  of  these 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-^ay,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 
Alterative,  or  Plummers  Pill.— Take  of  calomel,  and  precipitated 
•ulphur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms;  extract  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the  sulphur  and  mercury  well  together:  afterwards  add 
the  extract,  and,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable, 
mate  them  mto  pills.— This  pill  has  been  found  a  safe  alterative  in  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  disorders,  and  has  completed  a  cure  after  salivation 
had  failed.  In  venereal  cases  it  has  likewise  produced  excellent  effects. 
Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinarj-  size  may  be  taken  night  and  morning. 
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Ibe  patient  keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dose  a 
oraught  of  decoction  ot  the  woods,  or  of  sarsaparilla. 

Purging  Pills.— Take  of  succotrine  aloes,  and  Castile  soap,  each  two 
drachms  ;  ol  simple  sjrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into 
pills.— l^our  or  five  of  these  pills  will  generally  prove  a  suflicicnt  purge, 
lor  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobstruent  and  stomachic,  and 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Anderson'a  pills,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes.— Where  aloetic  purges  are  im- 
proper, the  following  pills  may  be  used  :  Take  extract  of  jalap,  and 
vitriolated  kali,  of  each  two  drachms ;  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  of  a  proper  consistence  for  pills.— These  pills  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice.— Take  of  Castile  soap,  succotrine  aloes,  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  syrup  or  mucilage.— These  pills,  as  their  title  expresses, 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
proper  diet  they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  six  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day,  more  or  less,  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It 
will  be  proper  however,  during  their  use,  to  interpose  now  and  then 
a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartarised  antimony. 

Stomach  Pill. — Take  of  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms  :  pow- 
dered rhubarb  and  vitriolated  kali,  of  each  one  draclim  ;  oil  of  mint, 
thirty  drops;  simple  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity. — Three  or  four  of 
these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  for  invigorating  the  stomach, 
and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pill. — Take  powder  of  dried  squills,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
gum  ammoniac,  and  cardamon  seeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ;  simple  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity. — In  dropsical  and  asth- 
matic complaints,  two  or  three  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a- 
day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pill. — Take  soft  extract  of  the  cinchona  bark,  and 
vitriolated  iron,  each  a  drachm,  Make  into  pills. — In  disorders  arising 
from  excessive  debility,  or  relaxation  of  the  solids,  as  the  chlorosis, 
or  green  sickness,  two  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

Plasters  ought  to  be  of  a  different  consistence,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  breasts  or  stomach  ought  to  be  soft  and  yielding,  while  those  de- 
signed for  the  limbs  should  be  firm  and  adhesive.  It  has  been  suppos- 
ed that  plasters  might  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  scent  vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for 
the  composition  of  the  plaster  ;  but  this  treatment  does  not  commu- 
nicate to  the  oils  any  valuable  qualities.  Calces  of  lead  boiled  with 
oils,  unite  with  them  into  a  plaster  of  a  proper  consistence,  which 
make  the  basis  of  several  other  plasters.  In  boiling  these  composi- 
tions, a  quantity  of  hot  water  must  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
to  prevent,  the  plaster  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This 
nowever,  should  be  done  with  care,  lest  it  cause  the  matter  to  explode. 

Litharge  plaster  formerly  called  Diachylon  or  Common  Plaster.— 
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Take  of  common  olive  oil,  six  pints ;  litharge,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
two  pouuds  and  a  half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil  together  over  a  gentle 
fire  continually  stirring  them,  and  keeping  always  about  half  a  gallon  of 
water  in  the  vessel;  after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a  little  of 
the  plaster  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a 
proper  consistence;  when  that  is  the  case,  the  whole  may  be  sufl'ered  to 
cool,  and  the  water  well  pressed  out  of  it  with  the  hands.— This  plaster 
is  generally  applied  in  slight  wounds  and  excoriations  of  the  skin.  It 
keeps  the  part  soft  luid  warm,  and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  such  cases.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  other  plasters. 

Adhesive  Plaster. — ^Take  of  common  plaster,  half  a  pound  ;  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Melt  them  together. — ^This  plaster 
is  principally  used  for  keeping  on  other  dressings. 

Anodyne  Plaster. — Melt  an  ounce  of  adhesive  plaster,  and,  when  it  is 
cooling,  mix  with  it  a  drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  up  with  a  little  oil. — This  plaster  generally 
gives  ease  in  acute  pains,  especially  of  the  nervous  kind. 

Blistering  Plaster, — Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  six  ounces;  yellow 
wax,  two  ounces;  Spanish  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  powdered 
mustard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add  to  it  the 
turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the 
turpentine  and  wax  are  sufficiently  incorporated,  sprinkle  in  the  powders, 
continually  stirring  the  mass  till  it  be  cold. — Though  this  plaster  is  made 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  one  seldom  meets  with  it  of  a  proper  consistence. 
When  compounded  with  oils  and  other  greasy  substances,  its  effects  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ;  while  pitch  and  resin  render  it  too  hard 
and  very  inconvenient. — When  the  blistering  plaster  is  not  at  hand,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  mixing  with  any  soft  ointment  a  sufficient 
quantfty  of  powdered  flies ;  or  by  forming  them  into  a  paste  with  flour 
and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plaster. — Take  of  the  common  plaster,  four  pounds  ;  gum  am- 
moniac and  galbanum,  strained,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  six  ounces. — This  plaster  is  used 
as  a  digestive,  and  likewise  for  discussing  indolent  tumors. 

Mercurial  Plaster. — Take  of  common  plaster,  one  ponnd  ;  of  gum  am- 
moniac, strained,  half  a  pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cooling, 
add  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver,  previously  extinguished  by  triture,  with 
three  ounces  of  hog's  lard. — This  plaster  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the 
limbs  arising  from  a  venereal  cause.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and 
other  violent  tumors,  are  likewise  found  sometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plaster.— Take  of  gum  plaster,  half  a  pound;  campliorated 
oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  black  pepper,  or  capsicum,  where  it  can  be 
had,  one  ounce.  Melt  tlie  plaster,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil;  then  sprinkle 
m  the  pepper,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.— An  ounce  or  two  of 
this  plaster,  spread  upon  soft  leather,  and  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  will  be  of  service  in  flatulencies  arising  from  hysteric  and 
hypochondriac  affections.  A  little  of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few 
drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  ap- 
plied.—This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  Antihysteric  Plaster. 

Warm  Plaster.— Take  of  gum  plaster,  one  ounce ;  blistering  plaster. 
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two  drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire.— Thin  plaster  is 
useful  in  the  sciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of  the  rheumatic  kind  :  ii 
ought  however  lo  be  worn  lor  some  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leas^ 
once  a  week.  If  it  is  found  to  blister  the  part,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  It  must  be  made  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  blistering  plaster. 

Wax  Plaster.  — Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  rosin,  half 
a  pound  ;  niutton  suet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Melt  them  toge- 
ther. This  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  Melilot  Plaster;  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  blisters,  and  in  other  cases  where  a  gentle 
digestive  is  necessary. 

POWDERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  simple  forms  in  which  medicine  can  be  ad« 
ministered.  Many  medicinal  substances,  however,  cannot  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  others  are  too  disagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 
The  iig-hter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin  liquor,  as 
tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  require  a  more  consis- 
tent vehicle,  as  syrup,  conserre,  jelly,  or  honey.— Gums,  and  other 
substances,  which  are  difficult  to  powder,  should  be  pounded  along 
with  drier  ones;  but  those  which  are  too  dry,  especially  aromatics, 
ought  to  be  sprinkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a  few  drops  of 
any  proper  water. — Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glass  vessels  closely  stopped. 
Indeed  no  powders  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long, 
f^therwise  their  virtues  will  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

Astringent  Powder. — Take  of  alum  and  catechu,  each  two 
drachms.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or 
twelve  doses. — In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other 
haemorrhages,  one  of  these  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  of 
every  half  hour,  if  the  discharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  bole. — Take  of  boleamoniac,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces; 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  ;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  six 
drachms  ,  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  these  ingredients  be  re- 
duced into  powder.— This  warm,  glutinous  astringent  powder  is  given 
in  fluxes,  and  other  disorders  where  medicines  of  that  class  are  neces- 
sary, in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm.  If  a  drachm  of  opium 
be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of  Bole  with  Opium, 
which  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the 
s&me  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Carminative  powder. — Take  of  coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce  ;  gin- 
ger, one  drachm  ;  nutmegs,  half  a  drachm;  fine  sugar,  a  drachm  and 
ii  half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  doses. — This  powder 
is  employed  lor  expelling  flatulencies  arising  from  indigestion,  parti- 
cularly those  to  which  hysteric  and  hypocondriac  persons  are  so 
able.  It  may  likewise  be  given  in  small  quantities  to  children  in 
their  food,  when  troubled  with  gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. — Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  ;  purified 
nitre,  one  ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  inia 
twenty-four  doses. — During  the  first  stage  of  the  venereal  disease, 
one  of  these  cooling  powders  maj  be  taken  three  limes  a  day,  with 
considerable  advantage. 

Xiaxative  Aromntir.  Powder.— Take  of  the  best  Turkey  rhubar', 
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cinnamon,  and  fine  sugar,  each  two  drachms..   Let  the  ingredients  Iji; 
pounded,  and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. — Wli«n  flatulency  is  ac 
tDuipanicd  with  costiveness,  a  toa-spoontul  of  this  powder  may  be  taken 
once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  circumstances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. — Take  of  tartarised  kali,  and  cream  of  tar 
tar,  each  one  du.chm ;  purified  nitre,  half  a  drachm.    Make  them  into 
powder. — In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  these  cooling  laxative  powders 
may  be  taken  in  a  little  gruel,  and  repeated  occasionally. 

Chalybeate  Powder. — Take  filings  of  iron,  and  loaf-sugar,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  ginger,  tw  o  drachms.  Pound  them  together. — In  obstructions 
of  the  menses,  anil  other  cases  where  steel  is  proper,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
this  powder  may  be  takeo  twice  a-day,  aiid  washed  down  with  a  little 
wine  or  water. 

SudoriJic  Powder,  or  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha. — Take 
purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  kali,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  the  ingredients,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  line  powder. — This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's 
Pow  der.  It  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  In  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and  other 
cases  w  here  it  is  necessary  to  excite  a  copious  sweat,  this  powder  may  be 
administered  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm.  Some  patients 
will  require  two  scruples.  It  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful 
use  of  some  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm-powders. — Take  of  tin  re('uced  into  a  fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; 
quicksilver  with  sulphur,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and 
divide  the  whole  into  six  doses. — One  of  these  powders  may  be  taken  in 
a  little  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all 
used,  the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm-powder. — Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a  scruple; 
scammony  and  calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Hub  them  together  in  a 
mortar  for  one  dose.  This  is  enough  for  an  adult. — For  children  the 
above  doses  must  be  lessened  according  to  their  age,  in  the  proportions 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  Appendix. — If  the  powder  of  tin  be 
givefi  alone,  its  dose  may  be  considerably  increased.  The  late  Dr. 
Alston  gave  it  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  says,  when 
thus  administered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged 
his  patieuts  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 

Powder  of  the  Root  of  the  Male-fern,  for  the  Tape-worm. — Early  in 
the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid  two  or  three  drachms, 
according  to  his  age  and  constitution,  of  the  root  of  the  male-fern  reduced 
into  a  fine  powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  resin  of  scammony,  each  ten  grains ;  gum  gamboge,  six  grains. 
These  ingredients  must  be  finely  powdered,  and  given  in  a  little  syrup, 
honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is 
then  to  w  alk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a  dish  of  weak  green 
tea,  till  the  worm  is  passed.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces  nausea, 
or  sickness,  it  may  be  removed  by  sucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or 
lemon.  This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a  secret  abroad  for 
liic  cure  of  the  tapeworm,  was  some  time  ago  purchased  by  the  French 
King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  it-  I  can  say  nothing  from  experience  oonccrning 
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its  cfficncy.  It  senns,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  active  me- 
dicine, and  ought  to  be  taiien  with  care.  The  dose  here  prescribed  \a 
sufficient  for  tiie  strongest  patient;  it  must,  tlierefbre,  be  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  constitution.— N.  B.  The  Editor  has  seldom 
Vnown  any  person  who  could  bear  to  take  more  than  half  the  quantity 
«f  calomel,  scammony,  <ffec.  above  mentioned,  for  one  dose. 

SYRUP. 

Syrups  were  some  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  considerable 
value.  They  are  at  present,  however,  regarded  chiefly  as  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  and  are  used  for  sweetening  draughts, 
juleps,  or  mixtures ;  and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  boluses, 
pills,  and  electuaries.  As  all  these  purposes  may  be  answered  by  tiie 
limple  syrup  alone,  there  is  little  occasion  for  any  other;  especially  as 
they  are  seldom  found  but  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  as  the  dose  of 
iny  medicine  given  in  this  form  is  very  uncertain.  Persons  who  serve 
the  public  must  keep  whatever  their  customers  call  for ;  but  to  the  pri- 
vate practitioner  nine-tenths  of  the  syrups  usually  kept  in  the  shops  are 
unnecessary. 

Syrup  of  Manna. — Take  of  manna  (the  best),  and  double-refined 
*ugar,  each  one  pound ;  senna,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  a  pound 
(i.  e.  a  pint.)  Macerate  the  senna  in  the  water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for 
twelve  hours ;  then  with  the  strained  liquor  mix  the  manna  and  the  sugar, 
80  that  they  may  be  dissolved. — This  syrup  is  a  mild  laxative,  and  may 
be  given  to  infants  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  from  time  to  time 
according  to  its  eft'ect :  children  of  larger  growth,  and  persons  of  a  deli- 
,.ate  constitution,  for  whom  this  syrup  is  well  adapted,  may  take  it  in 
larger  doses. 

Simple  Syrup :  Is  made  by  dissolving  in  water,  either  with  or  vvithout 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar. — If  twenty-five  diops  oi 
tincture  of  opium  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  the  simple  syrup,  it  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the  syrup  of  white  poppies,  and  will  be 
found  a  more  safe  and  certain  medicine. — The  lubricating  virtues  of  the 
syrup  of  marshmallows  may  likewise  be  supplied,  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon syrup  a  sufTicient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable. — ^Those  who 
choose  to  preserve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of  syrup,  may  dissolve 
in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a  warm  bath,  nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar. 
The  juice  onght  to  be  previously  strained,  and  suffered  to  stand  till  it 
settles. — The  syrup  of  ginger  is  sometimes  of  use  as  a  warm  vehicle  for 
giving  medicine  to  persons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It  may  be  made  by 
infusing  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has  be^n  strained,  and  has  stood  to 
settle  for  some  time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a  little  more  than  double 
its  weight  of  fine  powdered  sugar  dissolved  in  it, 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

Rectified  spirit  is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins  and  essential 
oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  these  active  principles  from  sundry 
substances,  which  yield  them  to  water,  .either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  dissolves  likewise  those  parts  of  animal  substances  in  which  their 
peculiar  smells  and  tastes  reside.  Hence  the  tinctures  prepared  with 
rectified  spirits  form  an  useful  and  elegant  class  of  medicines,  possessmg 
many  of  the  most  essential  virtue*  of  simples,  without  being  clogged 
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vvitli  llieir  inert  or  useless  parts.  Water,  however,  bcin"  the  proper 
tiieiistruum  ot  the  gummy,  saline,  aud  saccharine  parts  of  nredicinal  sub- 
itautes.  It  will  be  necessary,  la  the  preparation  of  several  tinctures  to 
make  use  of  a  weak  spirit,  or  a  composition  of  rectilied»spirit  and  water 
Aromatic  Tincture.— Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two 
pints  oi  brandy,  without  heat,  for  a  few  days ;  then  strain  otf  the  tinc- 
ture.—This  simple  tincture  will  sutficienily  answer  all  the  intentions  of 
the  more  cistly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too  hot  to  be  taken 
by  itself;  but  it  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with  such  medicines  as  mieht 
otherwise  prove  too  cold  for  the  stomach. 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Cinchona.— Take  of  Peruvian  bark  two 
ounces;  Seville  orange-peel  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce  Let 
the  barK  be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruised ;  then  infuse 
the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  for  fivj*  or  six  days,  in  a  close 
vessel  ;  atterwards  strain  off  the  tincture.— This  tincture  is  not  only  bene- 
IJcial  m  intermitting  fevers,  but  also  in  the  slow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds 
especially  towards  their  decline.— The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  three 
or  tour,  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  suitable  liquor 
and  occasionally  sharpened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  vitriolic  aoid 

Voldtne  Tincture  of  Asafcetida.— Infuse  two  ounces  of  asaftetida  in 
one  pmt  oi  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  for  eight  days,  in  a  close  bot- 
Ue,  irequent  y  shaking  it;  then  strain  the  tincture.— This  medicine  is 
beneficial  in  hysteric  disorders,  especially  when  attended  with  lowness  of 
spirits  and  faintings  A  tea-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  of 
wme,  or  a  cupful  of  pennyroyal  tea.  " 

Tincture  of  Fox-Glove.-Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  fox-glove  one 
ounce;  spirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces.    Digest  for  seven  days  and  strain' 

thntnrir?'^  'r'""''  V  ^^^^^^^^'^^  -clicine  and  conS 
the  virtue*  of  the  fox-glove,  easily  manageable,  under  the  direction  of 
persons  possessing  medical  skill  and  experience.-It  has  been  said  bv 
some,  that  it  is  almost  a  specific  in  scarlet  fever ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly 
used  a.  a  sedative  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  b looj 
n  haemoptysis,  and  oiten  with  remarkable  success.  It  Jias  been  also  sa^d 
to  cure  phthisis  pulmonalis.    It  has,  doubtless,  been  of  much  se  v^e  i1 

rLn'n."^^''  '^^^^^^^-^  experience  has  not  confirmed 

he  hopes  that  were  excited  by  its  first  trials  in  consumptive  disorders 
Like  every  other  form  m  which  the  fox-glove  is  given,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 

a^d  verl"  '''^•""f  ^""^     ^J'''  ^"^"^  tweiity  drops  to  ad uS 

and  very  cautiously  increased,  in  some  cases,  to  nearly  double  that 
number.  If,  previoui  to  the  use  of  the  fox-glo;e,  there  is  any  pain  ir 
the  chest,  or  an  haemoptysis ;  if  the  pulse  is  hard,  the  respiration  c^fficu 
and  the  patient  nat  advanced  in  life,  venesection  will  be  necessary  A 
bl  ster  should  be  applied  to  the  side,  between  the  shoulders  or  ovel-  tlu 
stenium,  m  the  course  of  the  mediastinum,  and  the  bowels'  gently  eva- 
cuated by  some  of  the  neutral  salts;  for  they  retard  the  circulatiof,  ana 

to  be  adm?n°i^     ff'''  •■««"'°^ends  the  tincture  of  fox-glov« 

or  fonrZ  f  '^^"^"'npt've  patients  in  doses  of  twelve  drops  Three 
Tulttionrn^' t^^'^^'"'•'T^  d™P'  till  the  number  <A 

tha  numLr  .  r.r' t"^  diminished  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and  continue.!  ar 
tnat  number  Ull  the  disease  is  removed.    Should  the  medicine  have  a 
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very  sudden  effect  in  tlcprcssing  the  circulation,  and  inducing  an  inter- 
mission of  the  pulse,  siclinos*  at  stomacli,  willi  languor  and  laintnesi> 
its  lise  must  be  innnediately  sus])en(led,  lest  sudden  death  ensure.  The 
judicious  physician  above  mentioned  very  properly  insists  that  tlie  pii- 
tient  should  be  seen  by  his  medical  attendant  at  least  every  day,  as  fevf 
persons  are  so  conversant  with  the  slate  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  ai 
to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  suspending  the 
use  of  this  herculean  medicine; 

Tincture  of  Hops. — Take  of  good  fresh  hops,  half  an  ounce;  spirit  a 
wine,  ten  ounces ;  digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  from  forty 
to  a  hundred  drops,  to  adults ;  to  younger  persons  it  must  be  given  in 
diminished  doses,  according  to  the  proportions  directed  in  p.  41G,417.— 
Hops  are  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  strong  bitters ;  but  they  have 
been  rarely  till  of  late  employed  for  any  medicinal  purposes  :  yet  it  l>as 
been  known  for  many  years,  thai  a  pillow  stuffed  with  hops,  or  the  odour 
of  hops  hung  in  a  bed,  induced  sleep  after  opium  had  failed;  but  al- 
though hops'are  a  narcotic  like  opium,  unlike  the  latter  it  seems  to  have 
rathe^r  a  laxative  effect.    The  hop  has  recently  been  recommended  by 
men  of  great  medical  experience,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  m  such 
cases  as'required  a  light,  agreeable  bitter,  combined  with  an  anodyne 
quality.    In  loss  of  appetite  and  restless  nights;  m  various  cases  of 
dyspepsia  attended  with  pain  and  flatulency  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
in  painful  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  stone,  or  biliary  concretions  ;  in  severe 
pains  of  child-bed  women,  and  other  cases  where  opium  could  not  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  usual  forms  without  producing  violent  head-ach  or  other 
very  troublesome  symptoms;  here,  says  Dr.  FothergiU,  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  hop,  pursued  freely  both  internally  and  externally,  has  seldom 
failed  to  procure  a  calm,  tranquil  sleep.— The  best  preparation  is  said  to 
be  the  tincture.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Freake  has  also  prepared  an  extract 
of  hops,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  pills  twice  a-day  along  with  draughts 
containing  the  tincture,  with  considerable  success,  in  gouty  aflections. 

Volatile  Tincture  of  Gum  Guaiacum.— Take  of- gum  guaiacum,  toui 
ounces;  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  a  pint.  Infuse  without  heat,  in  a  vessel 
well  stopped,  for  a  ftw  days:  then  strain  off  the  tincture.— In  rheuma  ic 
complaints,  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  ol  the 
infusion  of  water  trefoil,  twice  oi  thrice  a-day.— A  very  good  tincture  ot 
guaiacum,  for  domestic  use,  may  be  made  by  infusing  two  or  three  ounces 
of  the  gum  m  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy.  .mi 
Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore.— Infuse  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black 
hellebore,  bruised,  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  for  seven  or  eight  days;  then, 
lilter  the  tincture  through  paper.  A  scruple  of  cochineal  may  be  mtusetl 
along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincture  a  colour.— In  obstructions  of 
the  menses,  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  ot  cam- 
omile or  pennyroyal-tea  twice  a-day.  .  . 

Tincture  of  Gum  Kino.— Digest  two  ounces  of  gum  kino  in  a  pmt  and 
a  lialf  of  brandy,  for  eight  days  ;  afterwards  strain  it  lor  use.— This  tine- 
line  though  not  generally  known,  is  a  good  astringent  medicine,  ^^ltll 
this 'view,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a. 

'''l^incture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes.-Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce.    Let  them  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  un.» 
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hifustd  m  two  |>ints  of  rectified  spii its,  for  six  days,  in  a  gentle  heat; 
tli.41  strain  tlie  tincture. — This  is  principally  used  by  surgeons  for  cleans- 
hig  foul  ulcers,  and  restraining  the  jjrogress  of  gangrenes.  U  is  also,  by 
some,  recommended  as  a  proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. — Take  of  crude  opium, 
two  ounces;  spirituous  aromatic  water  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  opium,  sliced,  in  the  wine,  M'ith  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently stirring  it  ;  afterwards  add  the  spirit,  and  strain  oft' the  tincture. 
As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tincture  contain  about  a  grain  of  opium,  tlje 
common  dose  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Tincture  of  Iliera  Picra. — Take  of  succotrine  aloes  in  powder,  one 
ounce;  Virginian  snake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infused 
in  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  for  a  week,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  bottle,  then  strain  otf  the  tincture. — This  is  a  safe 
and  useful  purge  for  persons  of  a  languid  and  phlegmatic  habit;  but  is 
thought  to  have  better  effects,  taken  in  small  doses  as  a  laxative. — The 
dose  as  a  purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Senna. — Take  of  senna,  one  ounce;  jalap, 
coriander  seeds,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infuse 
them  ki  a  pint  and  a  half  of  French  br??dy  for  a  week;  then  strain  the 
tincture,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar. — This  is  an  agreeable 
purge,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of 
Daffy's  Elixir. — The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. — Take  of  Spanish  flies,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  two  ounces ;  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint.    Infuse  for  two  or  three 
days ;  then  strain  off  the  tincture. — This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  stimu 
lant  for  external  use.    Parts  affected  with  the  palsy  or  chronic  rheuma- 
tism may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu.— Take  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  pint.  Infuse  in  a  gentle  heat 
until  the  Balsam  is  dissolved ;  then  strain  the  tincture. — This  tincture 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  balsam.  In  coughs,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breast,  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  on  a  bit  of  loaf 
sugar.  But  the  best  way  of  u.^ing  it  is  in  syrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture, properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  simple  syrup,  will  make  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Balsamic  Syrup. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. — Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  les- 
ser cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce ;  brandy,  two  pints.  Digest  for  a 
week,  and  strain  the  tinctiare. — ^Those  who  choose  to  have  a  vinous  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb  may  infuse  the  above  ingredients-  in  a  bottle  of  Lisbon 
wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  spirits.— If  half  an  ounce 
of  gentian  root  and  a  drachm  of  Virginian  snake-root  be  added  to  the 
above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb.— All  these 
tinctures  are  designed  as  stomachics  and  corroborants  as  well  as  purga- 
tjves.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  laxity  of  the  intestines, 
fluxes,  colicky,  and  such  like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great 
service.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  spoonful  to  tnree  or  four  spoonfuls  or 
fliore,  according  to  the  circHtnsfnnces  of  the  patient,  and  the  purposes  it 
13  intended  to  answer. 

Tincture  of  Opium  Camphorated,  or  Paregoric  Elixir.— Take  o3 
flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounces  opium,  two  drachras.    Infuse  in  one 
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pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit  for  four  or  five  days,  frequendv 
shaking  the  bottle;  afterwards  strain  the  elixir.— This  is  an  agreeable 
and  safe  way  of  administering  opium.  It  eases  [min,  allays  tickling 
coughs,  relieves  dilHcult  breathings,  and  is  useful  in  many  disorders  of 
children,  particularly  the  hooping  cough. — The  dose  to  an  adult  is  irom 
fifty  to  a  hundred  drops. 

Elixir  of  Aloes  and  rhubarb. — Take  of  rhubarb  cut  small,  ten  drachms; 
succotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  six  drachms ;  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  half  an 
ounce :  French  brandy,  half  a  pint.  Infuse  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
strain  the  elixir. — This  useful  stomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. — Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curacoa 
oranges,  one  ounce;  Virginian  snake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  in- 
gredients be  bruised,  and  infused  for  two  or  three  days  in  two  pints  of 
French  brandy ;  aiterwards  strain  out  the  elixir. — This  is  an  excellent 
stomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indigestion,  want  of  appetite,  and  such 
like  complaints,  a  small  glass  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  like- 
wise relieves  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. — Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint; 
vitriolic  acid,  three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fasces 
have  subsided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper  in  a  glass  funnel. — This  is 
one  of  the  best  medicines  which  I  know  for  hysteric  and  hypochondriac 
patients,  aflHicted  with  flatulencies  arising  from  relaxation  or  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  will  succeed  where  the  most  celebrated 
stomachic  bitters  have  no  effect.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops, 
in  a  glass  of  wine  or  water,  or  a  cup  of  any  bitter  infusion,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.    It  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  most  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint 
of  rectified  spirits. — This  solution  ie  chiefly  employed  as  an  enibrocution 
in  bruises,  palsies,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  the  rickets,  and  for  prevent- 
ing gangrenes. — ^The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  dissolved  in  half  a 
pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  makes  Ward's  Essence. 

Water  of  Acetated  Ammonia,  or  Spirit  of  Mindererus. — Take  of  pre- 
pared ammonia,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it  gradually  distilled  vinegar, 
till  the  effervescence  ceases. — This  medicine  is  useful  in  promoting  a  dis- 
charge both  by  the  skin  and  urinary  passage.  It  is  also  a  good  external 
application  in  strains  and  bruises. — When  intended  to  raise  a  sweat,  half 
an  ounce  of  it  in  a  cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed 
every  hour  till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 

Tincture  of  Wormwood. — Take  of  the  flowering  tops  of  wormwood 
properly  dried,  four  ounces;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  two  pounds:  mace- 
rate for  two  days;  then  press  out  the  spirit,  and  pour  it  upon  two  ounces 
of  wormwood.  Macerate  again  for  four  days ;  then  press  the  tincture 
through  a  cloth,  and  afterwards  strain  it  through  paper.  This  prepara- 
tion may  be  considered  as  containing  the  whole  virtues  of  a  plant  tha' 
was  highly  extolled  by  the  illustrious  Boerhaave.— In  the  tincture  of 
wormwood  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  bitters.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  stfll  more  frequently  in  stomach  ail- 
ments ,  but  to  most  people  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  medicine. 
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VINEGARS. 

Vinegar  is  an  aciti  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a  second  fer- 
mentation.  It  is  an  uselul  medicine  both  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  dis- 
erdcrs.-  Its  eftects  are,  to  cool  the  blood,  quench  thirst,  counteract  a 
/endency  to  putrefaction,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  system  It 
likewise  promotes  the  natural  secretions,  and  in  some  cases  excites  a 
copious  sweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmic  tend 
rather  to  prevent  that  salutary  evacuation.    Weakness,  faintings,  vomit- 
ings, and  other  hysteric  affections,  are  often  relieved  by  vine'^ar  applied 
to  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  received  into  the  stomach.    It  is  of  excellent 
use,  also,  m  correcting  many  poisonous  substances  when  taken  into  the 
stomach;  and  in  promoting  their  expulsion  by  the  different  emunctories, 
vvhen  received  into  the  blood.    Vinegar  is  not  only  an  useful  medicine 
but  serves  likewise  to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  oi 
several  other  medicinal  substances.    Most  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  im- 
part  to  It  their  fragrance,  together  with  a  beautiful  purplish  or  red 
colour.    It  also  assists,  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  squills  garlic 
gum  ammoniac,  and  several  other  valuable  medicines.    These  effects 
However,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every  thing  that  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  vinegar,  but  from  such  as  is  sound  and  well  prepared  The 
best  vmegars  are  those  prepared  from  French  wines.    It  is  necessary  for 
some  purposes  that  the  vinegar  be  distilled;  but  a^  this  operation  re- 
quires  a  particular  chemical  apparatus,  we  shall  not  insert  it 

Vinegar  of  Litharge.-Take  of  litharge,  half  a  pound;  strong  vinegar 
two  p  uts     Infuse  them  together  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three  days,  fre- 
quently  shaking  the  vessel;  then  filter  the  liquor  for  use.-This  medi- 
cine IS  little  used,  from  a  general  notion  of  its  being  dangerous  Thert 
IS  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinega. 
are  possessed  of  some  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  used  in 
'"'V'^'ly       «"ccess.-A  preparation  of  I  sim^ilar  natu  " 
with  the  above  has  of  late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a  French  surgeon 
as  a  safe  and  extensively  useful  medicine,  which  he  ^alls  the  ExSci 
OF  bATURN,  and  orders  to  be  made  m  the  following  manner-  Take  of 
itharge,  one  pound;  vinegar  made  of  French  wine,  two  pi^ts  Put 
hem  together  in  a  glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and  let  them  boilf  or  rathe, 
s  mmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  taking  care  o  stir  diem 
lourlffTv''^  '  T^'"  ^P^'"^'^-  the  whole  has  stood  to  se  Ue 

eTact  GoulSd"J^"^"  "^'^  '^^"^^^  With  thh 

extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  water  (see  Cor  t  v 

KiUM  OF  Leap),  which  he  recommends  in  a  great  vIilV  S  exteinii 
disorders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  ulce^Ac  He 
kewise  prepares  with  it  a  number  of  other  foris  of  medicine   as  noul 
tices,  plasters,  ointments,  powders  &c  t^uit^iue,  as  pout- 

halTrinon^  Ro3es.--Take  of  red  roses,  half  a  pound ;  strong  vinegar, 
halt  a  gallon.  Infuse  in  a  close  vessel  for  several  weeks,  in  a  gentle  heat 

^  rhSaelt P^-^^-"^        -  -  -^o- 

gar'^'Snil'^'^  w"""^'''?     f'"^  ^^"'"^^  ''''  ^''^^^"^d  vine- 

gar  two  pints  Infuse  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  gentle  degree  of 
heat,  afterwards  stram  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a  tvrelfth  part 
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its  quantity  of  proof  spirit. — This  medicine  has  good  effects  m  disordei-jj 
of  the  breast  occasioued  by  a  load  of  viscid  phlegm.  It  is  also  of  use  in 
hydropic  cases  for  promoting  a  discharge  of  urine.— The  dose  is  from  two 
drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the  iniention  for  which  it  is  given. 
When  intended  to  act  as  a  vomit,  the  dose  ought  to  be  large.  In  other 
cases,  it  must  not  only  be  exhibited  in  small  doses,  but  also  mixed  witli 
cinnamon-water,  or  some  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the 
nausea  it  might  otherwise  occasion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &c. 

LiMR  Water.— Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a  pound 
of  fresh-burnt  quicklime,  and,  when  the  ebullition  ceases,  stir  them  well 
together :  then  suffer  the  whole  to  stand  at  rest,  that  the  lime  may  settle, 
and  afterwards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in 
vessels  closely  stopt.  The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyster-shells  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.  Lime-water  is  principally  used  for  the  gravel; 
in  which  case  from  a  pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  used  for  washing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Compound  Lime  Water.— Take  shavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a 
pound;  liquorice  root,  one  ounce;  sassafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  cori- 
ander seeds,  three  drachms  ;  simple  lime-water,  six  pints.  Infuse  with- 
out heat  for  two  days,  and  then  strain  otF  the  liquor.— In  the  same  man- 
ner may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  other  vegetable 
substances.  Such  impregnation  not  only  renders  the  Water  more  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  but  also  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  especially  in 
cutaneous  disorders  and  foulness  of  the  blood  and  juices.~It  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  the  simple  water. 

Watery  Solution  of  Muriated  Quicksilver.— Dissolve  eight  grains  of 
the  muriated  quicksilver  in  a  pint  of  cinnamon-water.— If  a  stronger 
solution  be  wanted,  a  double  or  triple  quantity  of  sublimate  may  be  used. 
—The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers  and  consume 
proud  tlesh. 

Styptic  Water.—Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
lialf;  water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  salts  are  dissolved;  then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  vitriol.— This  water 
is  iised  for  stopping  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other  haemorrhages  ;  for 
which  purpose  cloths  or  dossils  dipt  in  it  must  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water.— Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Nonvay  tar, 
and  stir  them  together  with  a  wooden  rod :  after  they  have  stood  to  set- 
tle for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  use.— Though  tar-water  falls 
<rreatly  short  of  the  character  which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  possesses 
some  medicinal  virtues.  It  sensibly  raises  the  pulse,  increases  the  score 
tions  and  sometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occasions  vomiting.-A  pint  oi 
It  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  It  is  generally 
ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  same  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfast  and 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 
A  OHEAT  number  of  distilled  waters  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
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Kliops,  ami  are  still  retained  in  some  Dispensatories.  But  we  oonsider 
thciu  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents,  suitable  vehicles  for  medi- 
cines of  greater  ethcacy,  or  for  rendering  disgustful  ones  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate  and  stomach.  We  shall  therefore  insert  only  a  few^f  those 
which  are  best  adapted  to  these  intentions.  The  management  of  a  still 
being  now  generally  understood,  it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in  givin^ 
directions  for  that  purpose.  " 

Cinnamon  Water.— Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  in  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days ;  and 
then  distil  off  one  gallon.— This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  spice. 

Pennyroyal  Water.— Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a  pound  and  a 
half:  water,  from  a  gallon  and  a  half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  dis- 
tillation one  gallon.— This  water  possesses,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
smell,  taste,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps 
to  hysteric  patients.— An  infusion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  answers 
nearly  the  same  purposes. 

Peppermint  Waters — This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Spearmint  Water.— This  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  tho 
pennyroyal  water.— Both  these  are  useful  stomachic  waters,  and  wiU 
sometimes  relieve  vomiting,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigestion, 
or  cold  viscid  phlegm.  They  are  likewise  useful  in  some  colicky  com' 
plamt,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  &c.,  particularly  the  peppermint  water. 
—An  infusion  of  the  fresh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the  sam ' 
effects  as  the  distilled  water. 

Rose  Water.— Take  of  roses,  fresh  gathered,  six  pound ;  water,  two 
gallons.  Distil  off  one  gallon.—This  water  is  principally  valued  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water.-Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound;  wa- 
ter, a  gallon  and  a  half.  Distil  off  one  gallon.—This  is  a  very  elegant 
distilled  water,  and  may  in  most  cases  supply  the  place  of  'the  more 
costly  spice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water.-Take  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound;  proof 
spirit,  and  common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in 
the  liquor  for  two  days;  then  distil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water.-Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a 
'^n"^'  Pro^'f  spirit,  three  gallons ;  water,  two  gallons.  Distil  off  three 
gallods.— This  is  a  sufficiently-agreeable  cordial,  and  may  supply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS„ 

Alum  Whky.— Boil  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  ot 
nulk  till  it  is  curdled ;  then  strain  out  the  whey  —This  whev  is  beneficial 
in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  in  a  diabetes  or  excessive  dis- 
c  liarge  of  urine.-The  dose  is  two,  tliree,  or  four  ounces,  according  as 
liie  stomach  Will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  should  occasion  vomit- 
liisj,  It  may  be  diluted. 
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Mustard  Whey. — Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a  pint ;  bruised 
mustard  seed,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  IJoil  them  iOf^ethor  till  the  curd 
is  perfectly  separated  ;  alterwards  strain  the  whey  throup;h  a  cloth. 
— This  is  the  most  elei^ant,  and  by  no  means  the  least  ciricacious, 
method  of  exhibitinaf  mustard.  It  warms  and  invigorates  the  habit, 
and  promotes  the  diflerent  secretions.  Ilencc,  in  the  low  slate  of 
nervous  fevers,  it  will  ofton  supply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  also  of 
use  in  the  chronic  rlienniatisni,  palsy,  dropsy,  &c.  The  addition  of 
a  little  sufjar  svill  render  it  more  agreeable.  The  dose  is  an  ordinary 
tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Antiscorbutic  Whey.— This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  of 
the  antiscorbutic  juices  in  a  quart  of  cow's  milk.  More  benefit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants  than  from  their  express- 
ed juices. — The  antiscorbutic  plants  are  bitter  oranges,  broaklime, 
garden  scurvy-grass,  and  water  cresses. — A  number  of  other  wheys 
may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream 
of  tartar  whey,  &c.  These  are  cooling  pleasant  drinks  in  fevers,  and 
may  be  rendered  cordial,  when  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

The  effects  of  wine  are,  to  raise  the  pulse,  promote  perspiration, 
warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  spirits.  The  red  wines,  besides 
these  eflects  have  an  astringent  quality,  by  which  they  strengthen  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  by  this  means  prove  service- 
able in  restraining  immoderate  secretions.  The  thin  sharp  wines  have 
a  different  tendency  ;  thev  pass  off  freely  bj  the  different  emunctories, 
and  gently  open  the  body.  The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are, 
however,  mush  more  durabk  than  those  of  the  thinner. 

All  sweet  wines  contain  glutinous  substance,  and  do  not  pass  off 
freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal  quantity  ot 
any  other  wine,  though  it  should  contain  full  as  much  spirit.  From 
the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  must  appear  to  be  an  excellent  cor- 
dial medicine.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  worth  all  the  rest  put 
loo-ether.  But  to  answer  this  character,  it  must  be  sound  and  good. 
No  beneiit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trash  that  is  otten 
sold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  possessmg  one  drop  ot  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely  obtamed  genuine 
than  wine.  Wine  is  not  only  used  as  a  medicine,  but  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  menstruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicina 
substances  ;  for  which  ii  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a  compound  of 
water,  inflammable  spirit,  and  acid  ;  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
act  upon  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  also  to  dissolve  some 
bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  so  as  to  impregnate  itself  with  tlieir 

virtues,  as  steel,  antimony,  &c.  „. 
Anthelmintic  Wine.-Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce:  worm-seed 

nn  ounce.  Bruise  them,  and  infuse  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a  few  days,  then  strain  off  the  wine.-As  the  stomachs  of 
persons  afflicted  with  worms  are  always  debilitated  red  wine  alone 
will  often  prove  serviceable  :  itmust  however,  have  still  ^''^t  ^j^ects 
whenjoinil  with  bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  lu  the  above 
form.    A  giass  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  d.i) . 
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Antiraonial  Wine.— Take  a  glass  of  antiaiQuy,  rediicpd  to  a  fine 
powder,  half  an  ounce ;  Lisbon  wine,  twelve  ounces.  Digest,  witliout 
heat,  for  twelve  days,  now  and  then  shaking  the  bottle;  afterwards  filter 
the  xviue  tluough  paper.— The  dose  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the 
intention.  As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to 
tifty  or  sixty  drops.  In  a  large  dose  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or  ex- 
cites vomiting.  Fire  to  ten  drops  prove  an  emetic  to  children  in  the  first 
month  ;  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  to  children  from  tliree  months  to 
two  years  of  age. 

Bitter  Wine.— Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  fresh, 
each  one  ounce ;  long  pepper,  two  drachms;  mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Infuse  without  heat  for  a  week,  and  strain  out  tlie  wine  for  use. — In 
complaints  arising  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  indigestion,  a  glass 
of  this  wme  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner  and  supper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. — Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 
mountain  wine,  a  pint.  Infuse  for  three  or  four  days ;  then  filter  the 
tincture. — ^This  is  a  safe  vomit,  and  answers  extremely  well  for  such  per- 
sons as  cannot  swallow  the  powder,  or  whose  stomachs  are  too  irritable 
to  bear  it. — The  dose  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The 
dose  for  children,  one,  two,  or  three  tea-spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age. 

Chalybeate,  or  Wine  of  Iron. — Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ;  cin- 
namon and  mace,  of  each  two  drachms;  Pthenish  wine,  two  pints.  In- 
fuse for  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle ;  then  pass  the 
nine  through  a  filter. — In  obstructions  of  the  menses,  this  preparation  o( 
iron  may  be  taken,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  wine-glass  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lisbon  wine, 
sharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid. 

.Stomach  Wine. — Take  of  cinchona  bark,  grossly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
cardamon  seeds,  and  orange-peel,  bruised,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infuse 
in  a  bottle  of  white  port  or  Lisbon  wine  for  five  or  six  days ;  then  strain 
off  the  wine.— This  wine  is  not  only  of  service  in  debility  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  but  may  also  be  taken  as  a  preventive  by  persons  liable  to 
the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  reside  in  places  whefe  this  disease  prevails 
It  will  be  of  use  likewise  to  those  who  recover  slowly  after  fevers  of  any 
kind,  as  it  assists  digestion,  and  helps  to  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  ol 
the  system.— A  glass  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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Although  terms  of  art  have  been  sedulously  avoided  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work,  and  in  the  various  additions  that  wc  have  sul)joia(;d, 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  banish  technical  piirases  when  writing  on  me- 
dicine; and  as  several  persons  expressed  their  opinion  tiiat  a  Glossary 
would  render  the  book  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following  concise 
explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur  is  added,  in  compliance 
with  their  sentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original  intention  of  this  treatise, 
by  rendering  it  intelligible  and  useful  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com 
munity. 

Abdomen.    The  belly. 

Abscess.    A  tumor  or  swelling  in  the  body,  in  which  collected  matter 

degenerates  into  pus. 
Absorbents.    Glands,  or  vessels,  that  convey  the  nourishment  from  the 

intestines',  and  the  secreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities,  into  the 

mass  of  blood. 

Absorbents.    Medicines  that  ease  the  asperity  of  pungent  humours,  or 

dry  away  superfluous  moisture  in  the  body. 
Acescent.  Sour ;  sharp ;  tending  to  sourness. 
Acrimony.    Corrosive  sharpness. 

Acute.    A  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  tend  to  a 

speedy  termination,  is  caHed  acute. 
Adult.    Of  mature  age. 
Adust.    Dry,  warm. 

Alvine,  or  Alvus.    Of  or  relating  to  the  lower  cavity  of  the  belly. 
Anasarca.    A  species  of  dropsy  from  a  serous  humour  spread  between 

the  skin  and  flesh,  or  rather  a  general  accumulation  of  lynsph  in  the 

cellular  system. 
Anodyne.    A  medicine  that  relieves  pain. 

Anorexia.    That  disorder  in  the  stomach  which  creates  a  loathing  and 

want  of  appetite.  * 
Anthelmintic.    A  medicine  to  destroy  worms.^ 
Antiemetics.    Medicines  which  stop  vomiting. 
Antiseptic.    Preventive  of  putrefaction. 
Antispasmodic.    Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  spasm. 
Aperient.    Opening;  gently  purgative. 

Aphthje.  Small  whitish  ulcers  or  inflammatory  exudations  appearing  in 
the  mouth. 

Arthritic.    Gouty ;  painful  aflfections  of  the  joints. 
Ascites.    Dropsy  of  the  belly. 
Astriction.    A  tightening  or  lessening. 

Atrabiliary,  or  Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of 
a  certain  temperament,  marked  by  a  dark  complexion,  black  liair, 
spare  habit,  &c.,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  arise  from  atia-bilis, 
or  the  black  bile. 
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Atrophy.  A  species  of  coiietimption,  when  the  body  or  some  member 
of  it  is  not  nourished,  but  decays  and  wastes  away  gradually. 

Attemiaut.  Such  medicines  as  open  the  jiores  of  the  body,  and  render 
more  thiid  thick  and  ghitiuous  humours. 

Bile,  or  Gall.  A  fluid  whicli  is  secreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder, 
and  from  thence  passes  into  the  intestines,  in  order  to  promote  diges- 
tion. 

Bronchotomy.    That  operation  which  opens  the  wind-pipe  by  incisionj 

to  prevent  suffocation.  • 
Bronchia.    The  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  dispersed  through  the  kingS; 
Bubo.    A  tumor  with  inflammation  in  the  groin. 
Cacochymy.    An  unhealthy  state  of  the  body. 
Capillary  Vessels.    The  smallest  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries. 
Caries.    A  rottenness  of  the  bone. 
Cathartics.  Purges. 

Chronic.    A  disease  whose  progress  is  slow,  in  opposition  to  acute. 
Chyle.    A  milky  fluid  separated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intestines,  and 

conveyed  by  the  absorbents  into  the  blood,  to  supply  the  waste  of  the 

animal  body. 

Circulation.    The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by  the  heart 

through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 
Colliquative  Evacuations.  Dangerous  fluxes  with  profuse  clammy  sweats 
Comatose.  Sleepy. 

Constipation.    A  constriction,  or  binding  together. 
Conglobate  Gland.    A  simple  gland. 
Conglomerate.    A  compound  gland. 
Contagion.    Infectious  matter. 

Crisis.    A  certain  period  in  the  progress  of  a  disease,  from  wlience  a 

decided  alteration,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  takes  place. 
Critical.    Decisive,  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  uinth,  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twenty-first,  are  by  some  authors  de- 
nominated critical  days,  because  febrile  complaints  have  been  ob- 
served to  take  a  decisive  change  in  these  periods. 

Cruciform.  In  botany,  a  plant  having  a  flower  consisting  of  four  petals 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Cucurbitaceous.    In  botany,  a  species  of  gourd. 

Cutis,  or  Cuticle.    The  skin. 

Cutaneous.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

Debility.    Weakness ;  feebleness ;  decay  of  strength. 

Delirium,    A  temporary  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Deleterious.    Deadly;  destructive. 

Desiccative.    Drying;  tending  to  dry. 

Diaphoretic.    Heating ;  exciting  perspiration. 

Diaphragm.    A  membrane  separating  the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  that 

of  the  belly. 
Diarrhoea.    A  flux,  or  looseness  of  the  belly. 
Diuretic.    A  medicine  that  promotes  the  secretion  of  urine. 
Drastic.    Is  applied  to  such  purgative  medicines  as  are-  violent  or  harsh 

in  their  operation. 

Dyspepsia.    A  diliiculfy  of  digestion,  or  rather  a  depraved  one;  a.s 
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when  what  is  digested  becomes  acid,  or  possesged  of  other  morbid 
qualities. 

Dyspnoea.    A  difliculty  in  breathing. 

Dysuria,  or  Dysury.    A  difliculty  or  heat  in  voiding  urine. 

Eccoprotics.    Such  medicines  as  gently  purge  the  body. 

EtHorescence.    A  spot,  or  eruptive  appearance. 

Emmenagogue.    Medicines  which  excite  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Emollient.  Softening. 

Empyreumatic.  A  snioll  resembling  that  of  burnt  substances. 
Endemic.  A  disease  peculiar  to  a  certain  district  of  country. 
Enema,  Clyster,  or  Lavement,  are  equivalent  with  each  other,  and 

signify  any  liquid  medicine  Injected  into  the  anus. 
Epidemic.    A  disease  generally  infectious. 

Errhiue.    Medicines  to  &nuff  up  the  nose,  aad  that,  by  causing  sneez- 
ing, purge  the  head. 
Exacerbation.    The  increase  of  any  disease. 

Exanthemata.    Certain  wheals  or  breakings  out  on  the  body;  ettio- 

rescences,  or  pustules. 
Fasces.  Excrements. 
Flatulent.    Producing  wind. 
Foetid.    Emitting  an  offensive  smell. 

Foetus.    The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  th«  proper  period, 

is  thus  termed. 
Formula.    A  prescription 
'^ungus.    Proud  flesh. 

Gangrene.    Mortification  in  its  first  beginnuig ;  caused  by  a  stoppage 

of  the  circulation,  followed  by  putrefaction. 

Gestation.    The  time  of  a  woman's  going  with  child. 

Glottis.    Is  that  chink  of  the  larynx  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Gonorrhoea.    A  morbid  running  of  venereal  virus  from  the  privities. 

Gummata.    >    ,r  , 

^     ,.        >    venereal  excrescence*. 

Ganglia.  5 

Gymnastic.    Exercise  taken  with  a  view  to  preserve  or  restore  health. 
The  ancient  physicians  reckoned  this  an  important  branch  of  medicine. 

Ha^nioptoe.      }    ^  spitting  of  blood  from  the  lungs, 
lljemoptysis.  J 
H;eniorrhoids.    The  piles. 
Haimorrhago,    Discharge  of  blood. 

Hectic  Fever.    A  slow  consuming  fever,  generally  attending  a  bad 

habit  of  body,  or  some  incurable  and  deep-rooted  disease. 
Herculean.    Powerful ;  of  the  greatest  ibrce. 
Hypochondriaoism.    Low  spirits. 

Hypochondriac  Viscera.    The  liver,  spleen,  &c. ;  so  termed  from  their 
situat-iou  in  the  hypochondriac,  or  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 
Ichor.    Thin  bad  matter. 

Imposthume.    A  collection  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.    A  surcharge  of  blood,  and  an  iivcreased  action  of  th* 

vessels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inguinal.    Has  reference  to  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  groin. 
Lavement.    See  Enema. 
Ligature.  Bandage. 
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Lixivium.  Ley. 

Luhoch,  or  Linctus.    A  medicine  to  be  licked  by  the  tohgUi,  >r  swal- 

lowed  slowly. 
Mamma.    The  nipple. 
Mammie.    The  breasts. 

Mediastinum.    A  double  membrane  that  divides  the  thorax  or  breast 
into  two  parts. 

Miliary  Eruption.    Eruption  of  small  pustules,  resembling  the  seeds  of 
millet. 

xf'^'^l^-L'"    ?    Causine  disease,  or  diseased. 
Morbihc.  J  .  . 

Mucus.    The  matter  discharged  liom  llie  nose,  luugs,  &c. 

Mvsentcry.    A  double  membrane  which  connects  the  intestines  to  the 

back  bone,  and  about  which  they  are  involved. 
Narcotic.    A  stupifyiug  opiate. 
Nausea.    An  inclination  to  vouiit. 

Nephritic.    A  disease  belonging  to  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
Nepliritics.    Are  t4iosc  medicines  that  have  a  tendency  to  break  or  dis- 
solve stony  couc-retions. 
Nervous.  Irritable. 

Nodes.    An  eHlargement  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal  disease. 
Papilionaceous.    Having  amulgent  vessels  like  a  nipple. 
Paroxysm.    A  fit,  or  the  periodical  return  of  a  lit,  of  a  disease. 
Pectoral.    Medicines  adajited  to  cure  diseases  of  the  breast. 
Perennial.    Durable,  perpetual. 

Perspiration.    The  matter  discharged  from  the  pores  of  tlie  skin  in  the 

form  of  vapour  or  sweat. 
Peritoneum.    A  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  tne  belly,  aud  covering 

the  intestines. 

Pericardium.    A  membranous  bag  containing  the  heart. 
Petechial.    Small  spots  on  the  skin,  like  flea-bites,  v^bich  come  out  in 
some  fevers. 

Phlebotomy.    The  arc  or  operation  of  ietbns  piooa. 

Phlegmon.    An  inflamed  tumor,  accompaHied  with  neat,  redivcss,  nnd 

throbbing  ra-vn. 
Phlegmatic.    Watery;  relaxed. 

Phlogiston.    Is  here  used  to  signify  somewhat  rendering  the  air  unfit  for 
respiration. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis.    Consumption  of  the  lungs. 
Plethoric.    Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.    A  diseased  excrescence,  or  a  substance  formed  of  co;)gulabla 

lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood-vessels. 
Prascordia.    The  parts  about  the  heart. 
Prolapsus  Ani.    The  falling  down  of  the  fundament. 
Prolapsus  Uteri.    The  falling  down  of  the  womb. 
Pus.    Matter  contained  in  a  boil. 

Pvectum.    The  straight  gut,  in  which  the  faeces  are  qontainef' 
Refrigerant.    Cooling;  refreshing. 
Regimen.    Regulation  of  difet. 
Respiration.    The  act  of  breathini^. 
Re>trngent.  Binding. 
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Saliva.    The  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.    A  thin  bad  matter,  discharged  from  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer 

Schirrous.    A  state  of  diseased  hardness. 

Sedative.    Composing,  easing,  antispasmodic. 

Slough.    A  part  separated  and  thrown  off  by  suppuration. 

Sordes.    Filth;  dregs. 

Spine.    The  back-bone. 

Sternutatory.    Causing  to  sneeze. 

Sternum.    The  breast-bone  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
Styptic.    A  medicine  for  stopping  the  discharge  of  blood. 
Sub-acid.    Rather  acid  ;  somewhat  sour  or  tart. 
Succedaneum.    A  substitute  for  another  article. 

Syncope.    A  fainting  fit  attende'i  with  a  complete  abolition  of  sense  and 

motion. 
Syphilitic.  Venereal. 
Tabes.    A  species  of  consumption. 

Temperament.  A  peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are  generally 
reckoned  four;  viz.  the  sanguine;  the  bilious ;  the  melancholic;  and 
phlegmatic. 

Tenesmus.    A  continual  desire  of  going  to  stool,  attended  with  an  in- 
ability of  voiding  any  thing  except  bloody  slimy  matter. 
Vaccine.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  cow. 

Variolous.    Of  or  resembling  the  small-pox,  a  distemper  that  is  so  vari- 
ously diversified,  that  it  requires  various  methods  of  management. 
Venesection.    See  Phlebotomy. 
Vermifuge.    A  medicine  to  expel  worms. 
Vertigo.  Giddii>ess. 
Vesicatory.    A  blistering  application. 

Viscera.  The  bowels,  entrails.  The  heart,  liver,  lungs,  &c.,  are  so 
called. 

Ulcer.    An  ill-conditioned  sore. 

Umbelliferous.     Having  umbilical  vessels,  in  reference  to  the  navel. 

There  are  four  ligamentary  vessels  called  by  that  name. 
ITreters.    Two  long  and  small  canals  which  convey  the  urine  from  the 

kidueys  to  the  bladder. 
Urethra,    The  canal  which  conveys  the  m  ine  fiom  the  bl.idder. 
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Our  account  of  the  most  cefebrat«d  German  Spas,  aud  of  tlie  Mineral 
\\aters  of  our  own  Counfry  (page  396  to  410),  aud  also  the  Medical 
Eotany  or  Family  Herbal,  being  alplial)etically  arranged  (page  416  to 
439),  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  the  Index  by  any  reference  to 
those  pages,  excepting  where  any  particular  formula  or  reciue  has  been 
interspersed. 


ABLUTIONS,  Jewish  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the  oreserv 

ation  of  health,  36. 
Abortion,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  342.    Means  of  prevention  343 

Froper  treatment  in  the  case  of,  393. 
Abscesses,  how  to  be  treated,  199,  359. 
Accidents.    See  Casualties. 

AckIs  of  peculiar  sei  vice  iu  consumptions,  102.    In  putrid  fevers  114 

Not  suitable  to  the  measles,  152. 
Acidhies  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  343.    Method  of  cure. 

Acid,  vitTiohc,  diluted,  442. 

Addison,  his  remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  52. 

ttZVZ^^^^^^^^  -eel- 
^TZtir^i''"''''  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflammations 
Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a  styptic,  362 

'n'tSin'S^^^^^  employment,  27.    Is  too  muc« 

neglected  m  tavour  of  manufactures,  27.    Gardening  the  most  wholp 
some  arausemeot  for  sedentary  persons  .30  ^ 

i!  M  rlrMt  ;.,2^^'^  .MO  obstiuate  duonical  diseases, 

1  In     r  ■,  y  C'nchoiia  bark  the  only  medicine  lo  be  relied 

Air,  c'c:,fit:,  p  i  .rt^sri,"  A  fcef " 

cure  the  most  oh  fin  -.l  ,  A  tree  open  air  will  sometmies 

...  nr.:  re;itonrb:df  z  ift  e™'..f  in.ai;;.;r:f 


atletK.mg  small  apartments,  43.  Persons  whose  bus.aess  confines  them 
U  town  ouuht  to  sU>ep  in  tl,c  country,  43.  High  ^valls  obstruct  the 
Le  curreiU  of  air.  44.  Tree*  should  not  be  Pl^nted  too  near  to 
bouses  44.  Fresh  air  peauliarly  necessary  for  the  sick,  44.  1  he  sick 
Srhos,  itals  in  more  danger  froii  the  want  of  fresh  air  than  from  liar 
d  sorders  45.  Wholesomeuess  of  the  mornmg  a.r,  47.  The  change- 
able ess  of  o„e  sveut  cause  of  catching  cold.  70.  Those  who  keep 
:l:!:rwUh!;doorl  tl.  most  sensible  ^  ^hc^e  c  a^^  t  e 

SeVoV  lX  o"  Must  be  kept  cool  and 

rfand  ^ l^y.  378.'  Method  of  recovering  persons  poisoned  by  foul 
ai^'  079     Fresh,  of  the  greatest  importance  m  famting  fits,  382. 
Aii,..l':  ranstio  recommended  in  the  stone,  209.  ,    i  j 

Alkah,  caustic,  recom  j  j  const  tution  of  the  Sody,  34. 

1  he  calls  oi  uuu-,yi  A  rlnp  mixture  ot  ve<!etablcs 

<•  or;.    TUf  nnalitv  ot.  how  iniured,  So.  A  oue  raiAuue  i-i  c^, 
of,  35.    ine  quauiy  u ,  j       »  ^  eftects  oi  tea 

necessary  with  our  anui.al  ^-d  3-  1  o  what^t^  rtinguished.  37. 
are  principally  owing,  36.    Wato  g  ^^.^^^  instructions  for 

Inrp.iry  into  the  quabties  ^y^^^^'^^^^.^ii^  J  ^read,  au<l  ^vi,y 
the  due  '"f  ;""'/^-Gen  ral  ru^^^^^^  for  the  choice  of  food,  39. 

AMAUROSIS.  J^"^,',fJ'li;in„  the  venereal  disease.  325. 

ways  to  be  of  an  active  kind,  46. 
^;™e;>.  *"or°.r»rl-  to  the  con.U.uUon,  0..    T,a,„ul,H.,  o, 
mind  essential  to  health,  62.  ^  i.    Animals  that  die  of 

rtC^y —.Toiutitrot;  for  an  e,„e..ic,  4.7. 

Aphthve.    SeeTHKXJSH  Causes,  259.  Symp- 

make,  260.  f  ^ir 

Apothecaries'  weights,  a  table  of,  41o. 
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Aihutlinot,  Dr.  his  advice  m  the  inflnmuiatiou  of  llie  luugs,  95.  Ilrs 

advice  Ibr  persons  troubled  with  costiveuess,  262. 
Arsenic,  the  effects  of  no  the  stomach,  300.    Medical  troatiucnt  when 

the  symptoms  appear,  300. 
Arts.    See  Manufactures. 
Ascites.    See  Dropsy. 

•Asses'  milk,  why  it  seldom  does  any  good,  99.    Instructions  for  taking 

it,  99.    Artificial  how  prepared,  458. 
Asthma,  the  ditlerent  kinds  of  this  disorder  distiliguislied,  with  its  causej, 

256.    Symptoms,  256.    Regimen,  257.    Medical  treatment,  257. 

Remedies  proper  in  the  moist  asthma,  258.    See  AsTHM  A  also  423, 

430,  435,  439. 
Atmosphere.    See  Air. 

B 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  232. 

Balsams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balsam,  443.  Locatelii's  balsam, 
443.    Vulnerai7  balsam,  443. 

Bark,  Peruviau,  the  best  antidote  for  sailors  against  disorders  on  a  foreign 
coast,  26.  How  to  be  administered  in  the  ague,  84.  A  decoction  or 
infusion  of,  may  be  taken  by  those  who  cannot  swallow  it  in  substance, 
85.  How  it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  80.  May  be  administered 
by  clyster,  86.  Cold  water  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting  the  vir- 
•  tues  of  this  drug,  102.  How  to  be  administered  in  the  putrid  fever, 
116;  and  in  the  erysipelas,  165.  In  au  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  169 
Its  efficacy  in  a  malignant  quinsy,  171.  In  the  hooping  cough,  188. 
A  good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  204.  Its  eflicacy  iu  a  diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  206.  Is 
f'flod  against  the  piles,  214  ;  and  worms,  229.  Its  use  dangerous  for 
preventing  a  fit  of  the  gout,  241.  A  good  remedy  iu  the  king's  evil, 
253 ;  and  in  the  fiuor  albus,  340.  Exteraally  to  children  in  agues 
420.    See  Cinchona. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  91,  417. 

Barrenness  in  women,  the  general  cause  of,  340. 

Barrough,  Dr.  his  method  of  curing  the  falling  sickness,  274.  He  re- 
commended the  use  of  antimonial  wine  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  late  learned  Dr.  Huxham,  275. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  241. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effects  of  on  children,  17.  Recommended  to  the 
studious,  34.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  strengthening  the  uervciis 
system,  285.  Therefore  should  never  be  omitted  in  gleets,  316.  Is 
good  for  rickety  children,  353.  Cautions  concerning  the  improper 
use  of,  in  adults,  394. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  service  m  an  inflammation  of  the  stomncii,  180. 

Bathing,  a  religious  duty  under  the  .Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws,  56. 
Warm,  the  various  benefits  derived  from,  395. 

Bear's  foot,  recommended  as  a  powerful  remedy  against  worms,  232, 4  J  8. 

Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  again  as  soon  as  persons  rise  from  tliem. 
ought  to  be  turned  down  and  exposerl  to  the  air,  43.  Bad  eflbcis  v.t 
too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  43.  Damp,  the  danger  of,  *J1.  Soft,  av« 
injurious  to  the  kidneys,  205. 
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Beer,  the  ill  consequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  and  the  pernicioH* 

artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  3>3. 
Biles,  360. 

Bilious  colic,  symptoms  and  trtmtniwit  of,  193.  Medical  trealmcnt  of,  ls)3. 
Bilious  fever.    See  Fever. 
Bite  of  a  mad 'dog.    See  Dog. 

Bilters,  warm  and  astringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  82.   Are  serviceable  in 

vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  204. 
Bladder,  inflammaUon  of>  its  general  causes,  197. 
Bladder,  stone  in.    See  Stone. 
Blast.    See  Erysipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  80.  In  the  ague,.  80. 
Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  89.  In  the  pleurisy,  92. 
When  necessary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  95.  Caution 
against,  in  a  nervous  fever,  110.  In  the  putrid  fever,  113.  In  the 
miliary  fever,  121.  When  necessary  iu  the  small-pox,  129.  When 
useful  in  the  measles,  153.  When  necessary  in  the  bilious  fever,  IGl. 
Under  what  circumstances  proper  in  the  erysipelas,  164.  Mode  of, 
proper  in  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  166.  Is  always  necessary  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  170.  When  proper  and  improper  in  a 
cough,  181.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  184.  Is  almost 
the  only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
188;  and  in  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  189.  Is  necessary  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  196.  Its  use  in  a  suppression-  '/f 
urine,  207.  Is  proper  in  an  asthma,  257.  Is  dangerous  in  fainting 
fits,  without  due  caution,  281.  Cautions  proper  in  the  puerperal 
fever,  337.  Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  persons  who  do 
not  understand  when  it  is  proper,  357.  In  what  cases  it  ought  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  375.  The  quantity  taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated, 
358.  General  rules  for  the  operation,  358.  Prevailing  prejudices 
relating  to  bleeding,  358.  The  arm  the  most  commodious  part'  to 
take  blood  from,  359. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose,  spontaneous,  is  of  more  service,  where  bleeding  is 
necessary,  than  tlie  operation  with  the  lancet,  212.    Ought  not  to  be 
stopped  "without  due  consideration,  212.    How  to  stop  it  when  neces 
sary,  212.    Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns  of,  213. 

Blisters,  peculiarly  a^lvantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  110.  When  only 
to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  115.  When  proper  in  the  miliary 
fever,  120.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  most  obstinate  inflammation  o£ 
the  eyes,  169.  A  good  remedy  in  the  quinsy,  174.  Proper  for  a  vio- 
lent hoopiag-cough,  180.  Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  188.    Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth  ach,  226. 

Blood,  involuntary  discharges  of,  often  salutary,  and  ought  not  to  be 
rashly  stopped,  210.  The  several  kinds  of  these  discharges,  witli 
their  usual  causes,  241.    Methods  of  cure,  212. 

Blood,  spitting  of,  who  most  subject  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  212.  Its 
causes,  215.  Symptoms.— Proper  regimen  in.— Medical  treatmeut, 
216.    Cautions  for  persons  subject  to  it,  217. 

niuod,  vomiting  of,  its  causes,  and  symptoms.— Medical  treatment,  217. 

Blood-shot  eye,  how  to  cure.  292. 

Bloody-flux.    See  Dysentery. 
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•cerhaave,  bis  mechanical  expedients  to  relieve  an  iiulanimation  of  the 
brain,  ll>7. 

Boluses,  fieneral  rules  for  the  preparing  of— Tiie  astringent  bolus— .Bolus 
of  rhubarb  and  mercury — Pectoral  bolus — Purging  l)o!us,  444. 

liones,  tlie  exfoliation  of,  a  very  slow  operation,  3G7.  Bones,  broken 
often  successfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  370.  llefimen 
to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  371.  ° 

Bowels,  iuflainniatiou  of.    See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercise  proper  for  them,  15. 

Brain,  intlammation  of,  who  most  liable  to  it,  with  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, 1G5.    Regimen— Medical  treatment,  167.  ; . 

Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  chew  it— a'  crust 
of,  the  best  gum-stick— The  best  modes  of  preparing  it  in  food  for 
•cluldreii,  10.  Toasted,  a  decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  voniitin" 
in  a  cholera  morbus,  200.  '  " 

Brimstone.    See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dysentery,  how  to  make  it,  220. 

Bruises,  \yhy  of  worse  consequence  than  wounds,  364.    Proper' treat- 
luent  of,  365.    How  to  cure  sores  occasioned  by,  365. 
uboes,  two  kinds  of,  distinguished,  with  their  proper  treatment,  318 

Cuclian,  Dr.  A.  P.  his  Practical  Observations  on  Sea-bathing  recom- 
mended, 3D5. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  23;  and  to  persons  afflicted 

wilh  ruptures,  392.  , 
Burgundy  pitch,  a  plaster  of,  between  the  shoulders,  an  excellent  remedy 

m  a  cough,  182.    In  a  hooping  cough,  186.    And  fbr  children  in 

teethmg,  351. 

Burns,  slight,  how  to  cure,  363.    Treatment  of,  when  violent,  363. 

hxtraordmary  case  of,  364.    Liniment  for,  464. 
Butchers,  tiieir  professional  artifices  explained  and  condemned  36 


Cabbage-leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a  pleurisy.  92 
Cachexy,  431.  r 

Camphorated  mixture,  or  julep,  457. 
Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  460. 
Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  470. 

Camps,  the  greatest  necessity  of  consulting  cleanliness  in,  56. 
Cancer,  Its  different  stages  descrbed,  with  the  producing  causes- 
Symptoms,  296.    Regimen,  and  t  edical  treatment,  297.  Carbonate 

V  Tl  '■eco^'^ended  in  this  disease -Cautions  for  avoidin-. 

It,  299. 

Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  stone,  209. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  298. 

Casualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life.    Necessary  caution. 

respecting,  373. 
■  substances  stopped  in  the  gullet,  374. 

 drowning,  "376. 

Casualties,  noxious  vapours,  378. 
"  -extremity  of  cold,  379. 
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Cataplasms,  iheir  general  intention — Preparation  of  the  discutient  cat- 
aplasm, 444.    kipening  cataplasm,  445. 

Cataract,  the  disorder  and  its  proper  treatment  described,  290. 

Cellars,  long  shut,  ought  to  be  cautiously  opened,  43.  And  sunk 
stories  of  houses,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  72.  Of  li(|uors  in  a  slate  of 
fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter — How  to  purify  tlie  air  in,  378. 

Celsus,  his  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  74. 

Cerates,  the  general  intentions  of— Cerate  of  calomel— Cerate  of  cal- 
amine, 445. 

Chancres,  described— Primary,  how  to  treat— Symptxjmatic,  391. 
Charcoal  tire,  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  the  fume  of,  898. 
Chickei!-pox,  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  138,  139. 
Chilblains,  cause  of— How  to  cure,  347. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a  miliary  fever  121.  Mix- 
ture suitable  for,  337  ;  for  the  infant,  337.  Delivery  to  facilitate— 
After-pains  to  diminish,  345. 

Child-bed  fever.    See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  season  of  requires  due  care  after  the  labour-pams  are 
over,  84t.    Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  345.     How  to 
guard  against  the  miliary  fever,  121,  337.    Symptoms  of  the  puer- 
peral fever,  337.    Proper  treatment  of  this  fever,  337.  General 
cautions  for  women  at  this  season,  339.  . 
Children,  their  diseases  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous— Their 
disorders  less  complicated,  and  easier  cured,  than  those  of  adults- 
Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  diseases  of  their  parents,  4:    Those  born 
of  diseased  parents  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nursmg,  a.    Are  otten 
killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing,  5.    The  usual  causes  of 
deformity  in,  explained,  6.    Their  clothes  ought  to  l.e  fastened  on 
with  strings,  6.    General  rule  for  clothing  them,  8.    Cleanliness,  an 
important  article  in  their  dress,  6.    The  milk  of  the  mother  the  nios 
natural  food  for,  9.    Absurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  first 
food,  9.    The  best  method  of  expelling  the  meconium  9.  How 
they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  breast-A  crust  of  bread  the  best 
gum-stick  for  them-How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food-Cautions  as 
to  giving  them  animal  food,  10.    Cautious  as  to  the  quantity  of  their 
food-Errors  in  the  quality  of  heir  food  more  ftequent  than  m  the 
quantity-The  food  'of  adults  improper  for  children-Strong  liquors 
expose  them  to  inflammatory  disorders-  111  eftects  of  imripe  fruit,  11. 
Bui?er-Honey  a  wholesome'  artkle  of  food  for  them-The  importance 
of  exercise  to  promote  their  growth  and  strength  12.    Rules  fo, 
their  exercise,  13.   Poverty  of  parents  occasions  t  negl^^^^^^^^^ 
dren-The  utility  of  exercise  demonstrated  from  the  oiganical  struc- 
ture of  children-Philosophical  arguments  ^^^-nig  the  necessity  of  ex-, 
ercise-Ought  not  to  be  sent  to  school  too  soou,  14.    ^or  be  put  too 
soon  to  labour,  16.    Dancing  an  excellent  exercise  for  them  10. 
Siecold  SV    Want  of  wholesome  air  destructive  odiddren, 
1?     To  w?ap  them  up  close  in  cradles  pernicious-Are  treated  I  ke 
pLts'in  :  holLse,  ^18.  The  usual  faulty  -;^<^^^ 
out  19     Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indoleut  nurses,  IJ.  r.iup 
Ss  'gnortuy  treated  by  nurses  20.   Loose  stools  the  projier  t.^e^^^^ 
ruent  of,  20.    Every  method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  th  ^lon. 
and  hardy,  91.    'adncations  of  the  small-pox  in,  124. 
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CfiiN-coroH.    Sec  Cough. 

(Jliolera  Morbus,  tlic  disorder  defined,  with  its  muses  and  syniptouis— 

Medical  treatment,  200. 
C'luirches,  the  several  c  ircumstances  that  render  the  air  in  unwholesome 

4-2. 

Cluircl'.ing  of  women  after  lying  in,  a  dangerous  custom,  309. 

Chiirch-yar<ls,  the  bad  consequences  of  having  tliera  in  large  towns,  42. 

Cinchona,  (or  Peruvian  bark)  compound  tincture  of,  111 ;  also  the 
formula  in  the  Appendix.    Sec  Pkruvian  Bark. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  valious  means — The  bad  efiects 
of  bll^^iHg  the  dead  in,  42.  Houses'  ought  to  be  ventilated  daily— 
The  danger  attending  sfmall  apartments— All  who  can  ought  to  sleep 
in  the  country,  43.  Disorders  that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful 
to,  44.  Cleanliness  not  sxifficientiy  attended  to  in,  56!  Should  be 
;  supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  58.'  The  best  means  to  guard  against 
infection  in,  60. 

Clare,  Mr.,  his  method  of  applying  saline  prepai'ations  of  mercury  ic 
venereal  cases,  322. 

Cleanliness,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  dress  of  children,  8 
and  to  sedentary  artists,  29.  Finery  in  dress  often  covers  dirt,  5X 
Is  necessai-y  to  health,  55.  Disorders  originating  from  the  want  of 
55.    Is  not  sutticiently  attended  to  in  large  towns— Nor  by  country 

peasants— Necessity  of  consulting  cleanliness  in  camps  Was  the 

principal  object  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  laws—Is  a  great 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  countries,  56.  Bathing  and  wash- 
ing  greatly  conductive  to  health,  57.  Cleanliness  peculiarly  ueces 
sary  on  board  of  ships,— and  to  the  sick— General  remarks  on,  57. 
Many  disorders  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness  alone,  58.  The  want  o^ 
a  very  general  cause  of  putrid  fevers,  112.  Is  a  great  preservative 
against  venereal  infection,  325 ;  and  against  galling  in  infants,  344. 
Cutaneous  disorders  proceed  from  a  want  of,  346. 
Clergy,  might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice  of  vaccine 
inoculation,  133. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  use  of,  6.  That  of  children  has  become  a 
secret  art,  6.  Ought  to  be  fastened  on  infants  with  strings  instead  of 
pms,  8.  Pernicious  consequences  of  stays,  G.  Importance  of  clean- 
uness  to  chiklren,  6.  The  due  quantity  of,  dictated  by  the  climate 
50.  Should  be  increased  in  the  decline  of  life ;— and  adapted  to  the 
seasons— Is  often  hurtful  by  being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  vanity— Pernicious  consequences  of  attempting  to  mend  tJie  shape 
bj- dress-Stays,  50.  Shoes-Garters,  buckles,  and  other  bandages. 
The  perfection  of,  to  be  easy  and  clean,  51.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and 
how  to  gaard  against  it,  73.  o  > 

Clysters  a  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach— \nd  fo- 
an  inflammation  of  t!ie  intestines,  182.  Of  tobacco-smoke,  its  etficacv 
in  procuring  a  stool-Ih  the  coHc,  194.  In  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
'^u  -  '^•"ck'^"  broth  salutary  in  the  cholera  morbus, 
-UO.  Iheu-  use  in  suppression  of  urine,  207.  Outdit  to  be  frequentlv 
administered  in  the  pucrjxjral  fever,  338.  Of  tol)acco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  384.  Of  tobacco  fumes  to  stimulate  the  intestines,  380  The 
general  intention  of;  4ir>.    Preparation  of  the  emollient  clyster- 
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Laxative  clyster— Carminative  clyster— Oily  clyster— Starch  clyster  - 

Turpentine  clyster— Vinegar  clyster,  446. 
Coeliac  passion,  proper  treatment  for,  222. 
Coffee  berries,  rccommendetl  in  the  stone,  209. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  379.  The  sudden  appli- 
cation of  heat  dangerous  in  such  cases — How  to  recover  frozen  or 
benumbed  limbs,  380. 

Cold  BATH.    See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occasioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the  first 
approaches  of  summer,  50.  Various  causes  of,  specified,  70.  Their 
general  causes,  179.  Proper  regimen  on  the  symptoms  of,  appearing 
—Danger  of  neglecting  the  disorder,  180.  The  chief  secret  for  avoid- 
ing, 181. 

Colic,  different  species  of,  191.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to 
their  species  and  causes,  192.  Bilious  colic— Hysteric  colic — Nerv- 
ous colic — Cautions  necessary  to  guard  against  the  nervous  colic — 
General  advice  in  colics,  194.    Flatulent  colic,  429,  439. 

CoLLYRiA.    See  Eye-waters. 

Commerce,  often  imports  infectious  disorders,  59.  Means  suggested  to 
guard  against  this  danger,  61. 

Confections,  often  very  needlessly  compounded— Preparation  of  the  con- 
fection of  catechu,  447. 

Conserves  and  Preserves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  composition— 
Of  red  roses— Of  sloes— Candied  orange-peel,  448. 

Constitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 
infancy,  1. 

Consumptions,  the  increase  of  this  disorder  may  be  attributed  to  hard 
drinking,  53.  Who  most  liable  to,  and  its  causes,  96.  Symptoms, 
97,  Regimen,  98.  Riding,  98.  Much  benefit  to  be  expected  from 
going  a  long  voyage— Travelling,  99.  Diet,  100.  Great  efficacy  of 
milk  in— Medical  treatment,  101,  423. 

Consumptions,  Nervous,  defined,  and  the  persons  most  liable  to,  107. 

 Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  must  be  directed  to  the 

producing  cause,  107. 

Convulsions,  why  new-born  infants  are  so  liable  to,  8.  Those  preceduig 
the  eruption  in  the  small-pox  favourable  symptoms,  125.  The  geije- 
ral  causes  of,  354.    Further  instructions  in  like  cases,  385. 

Cooke,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preserving  the  health 

of  his  men,  26.  ,  ,  i  i- 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholesome  that  are  not 

naturally  so,  37.  ,  ^ 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  9.    Are  the  common  refuge 

of  nurses  who  neglect  their  duty  to  children,  19.    Are  otten  fatal  m 

an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  188.    When  good  in  the  colic,  192. 

Ought  seldom  to  be  given  to  a  pregnant  woman  durmg  labour,  34o. 
Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  112. 
Cortex.    See  BaRr. 

Cosmetic,  431.  .      ,.     ,  <• 

Costivene^,  a  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  the  Feventioa  of,  injuri- 
ous  to  the  constitution,  67.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by  diet  than  drugs, 
68.  Its  general  causes  and  eff-ects-Regimen,  261.  Remedies  for,  262 
Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for.  181.    A  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch 
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laid  between  the  shoul<lers  lui  exodlent  remedy  for,  182.  The 
stoi'iach  cougli,  ami  counh  of  the  lungs,  distinguished.— Treatment 
for  the  nervous  cough,  183. 
Cough,  hooping,  who  most  liable  to,  with  its  disjioskig  causes,  184. 
Kenietiies.  185.    Is  infectious,  1S5.    Vomits,  their  use,  and  how  to 
riilminister  them  to  children,  185.    Garlic  ointmcjit  a  good  remedy 
for,  18G.    Eiiitor's  remark  on,  187,  426. 
Cough,  phthisical,  incident  to  sedentary  artificers,  flom  their  breathin" 
confined  air,  28. 

Cow-pox,  account  of  its  introduction  to  general  practice,  139.  Its 
advantages  over  the  small-pox,  140.  Its  most  2ealous  adversary 
adnulted  that  he  had  seen  worse  symptoms  succeed  the  small-pox', 
than  subsequent  to  the  cow-pock  inoculation,  141.  The  latter  op- 
posed by  means  inimical  to  all  philosophical  discussion,  141.  The 
Editor's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Jennerian  practice,  141.  The 
Report  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  142. 
Instruction  for  practisers  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  145.  Medical 
treatment  of  the  patient,  150. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  18. 

Ci-amp,  proper  remedies  for,  28G. 

Cramp,  of  the  stomach,  who  most  subject  to,  279.  Medical  treatment 
of,  279. 

Croup  in  children,  described,  348.  Its  symptoms  and  proper  treat- 
ment, 349. 

Cyder,  the  ill  consequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  38. 

D 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercise  for  young  persons,  16. 
Daucils  sylvestris.    See  CARROT. 

Deafness,  when  a  favourable  symptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  114.  Me- 
thods of  cure  according  to  its  causes,  293. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  sometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to  be  too 
soon  credited,  375,  387.  The  means  to  be  used  for  tfie  recovery  of 
persons  from,  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases,  388. 

Decoctions,  general  remarks  on,  448.  Preparation  of  the  decoction  of 
althaea,  449.  Of  tamarinds  witli  manna  and  senna,  in  acute  continual 
fever,  88.  Useful  diluent  drinks  in,  421,  437.  Common  decoction, 
449.  Of  sarsaparilla,  459.  White  decoction,  or  compound  decoct 
tion  of  chalk,  450. 

Deformity,  often  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dressin<»  chil- 
dren, 6.  Is  seldom  found  among  savage  nations,  6.  The*  usual 
causes  of  explained,  7. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  71. 

Diabetes,  who  most  liable  to  this  disorder— Its  causes  and  symptoms- 
Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  205.  Distinguished  from  inconti- 
nency  of  urine,  206. 

Diarrhea.    See  Looseness. 

Diet,  will  often  answer  all  the  indications  of  cure  In  diseases,  76. 
Digestion,  the  powers  of,  e(j^>ially  impaired  bv  repletion  or  inanition.  40. 
Dimness  of  sight,  438, 
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Diseases,  hereditary,  cautions  to  persons  afRicted  with,  5,  Peculiar  dis- 
orders attending  particular  occvipations,  2:3.  Many  of  them  infectious, 
5(5.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  experience  and  observa- 
tion than  upon  scientificul  principles,  74.  Are  to  be  distinguisiied  by 
the  most  obvious  and  permanent  symptoms. — The  diiVerence  of  sex, 
age,  and  constitution,  to  be  considered. — Ol'  the  mind,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  body,  75.  Climate,  situation,  and  occupa- 
tion, to  be  attended  to.— Other  collateral  circumslances.—Many  in- 
dications of  cure  to  be  answered  by  diet  alone,  7G.  Cures  often  ef- 
fected by  fresh  air,  by  exercise,  or  by  cleanliness,  77.  Nerwus  dis- 
eases, of  a  complicated  nature  and  difiicult  to  cure,  2G4. 

Dislocations,  should  be  reduced  before  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
come  on,  and  how.— Of  the  jaw,  G7.  Of  the  neck.— Of  the  ribs,  68. 
Of  the  shoulder.— Of  the  elbow,  69.    Of  the  thigh,  370. 

Dog,  symptoms  of  madness  in,  3G2.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pteserved  af- 
ter biting  any  person,  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  mad  or  not,  303. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.— The  poison  cannot  lie  many 
years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  supposed,  304.  Vinegar  of  consider- 
able service  in  this  disorder.—Medical  course  of  treatment  recom- 
mended. 305.  Regimen,  306.  Dipping  in  the  sea,  when  beneficial, 
308.    Remarks  on  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  304. 

Dogs,  their  disease  called  the  mange,  to  cure,  437. 

Doses  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages,  414. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders, 

266.  •  .    J  J  r  • 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  such  medicnies  as  are  intended  tor  im- 
mediate  operation.— How  to  prepare  the  anodyne  draught.— Diuretic 
draught.— Purging  draught.— Sweating  draught.— Vomiting  draught, 
451. 

Dress.    See  Clothing. 

Drinking  persons  who  are  seldom  intoxicated  may  nevertheless  injure 
their  constitutions  by,  53.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  originates 
from  misfortunes.— Frequently  destioys  the  powers  of  the  mind.— 
Persons  often  forced  to  it  by  mistaken  hospitality,  54.  Leads  to  other 
Vices  55» 

Dropsy',  the  several  distinctions  of,  with  its  causes.— Symptoms,  235. 
Regimen.-Medical  treatment,  236.  Tapping  a  safe  and  swiple  ope- 
Tatfon.-See  Dropsy  also  418,  419,  423,  424,  427,  428,  431. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.    See  Water  in  the  head 

Drowning  persons  ought  not  to  be  rashly  given  up  for  dead,  358.  pro- 
per trials  for  recovery  of  life,  386. 

Drunkenness.    See  Intoxication. 

Dysentery,  where  and  when  most  prevalent,  294.  Its  causes  and  symp- 
toms.--Regimen.  219.  Fruit  one  of  the  best  remedies  for.-Proper 
drink  for.-Medical  treatment,  221.  Cautions  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
222.    See  Dysentery  also,  434,  444. 

Dyspepsy,  421.  ^ 

Ear,  theievcral  njunes  it  is  liable  to,  292.  Deafoess,  ^if-^Jl^";^ 
meat  of.  according  to  its  causes.-Warm  urine  restores  the  secretion, 
oi  the  ear,  and  sometimes  cures  deafnoss.  293. 
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Ear -ach,  its  causes,  and  proper  treatniout  for,  227.    How  to  drive  in. 

sects  out  of,  227. 

EtHuvia,  putrid,  will  occasion  the  spotted  fever,  112.    Noxious  and  sttf- 

focative,  various,  how  to  remedy,  43,  l(iO,  379,  386. 
Electricity  beneficial  in  the  palsy,  271. 

Electuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  451.  Slectuary  of  catechu,  447. 
Prepavatiou  of  lenitive  electuary.— Electuary  for  the  dysentery.— For 
the  epilepsy. —For  the  gouorrhcea.— Of  the  cinchona  bark. — For  the 
pi.v>s,  452.    For  the  palsy.— For  the  rheumatism,  453. 

Ehxir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  469.  Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb.— 
Stomadiic  elixir. — Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  470. 

Emulsions,  their  use. — Preparation  of  the  common  emulsion,  or  milk  of 
almonds. — Arabic  emulsion. — Camphorated  emulsion. — Oily  emulsion, 
453. 

Epilepsy,  the  disorder  defined. — Its  causes  and  symptoms  Due  re- 
gimen, 272.    Medical  treatment,  273. 

Eruptions  in  children  oi'ten  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are  mis- 
taken and  ill-treated  by  nurses. — Ought  never  to  be  stopped  without 
proper  advice,  29.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  treated.  111,  115,  120.  In 
the  small-pox,  125,  127.  In  children,  the  causes  of,  346.  How  to 
cure,  349. 

Erysipelas ;  a  disorder  incident  to  the  laborious,  23.  Its  causes  ex- 
plained, and  who  most  subject  to  it,  161.  Its  symptoms,  161.  Re- 
giiHen. — Medical  treatment,  162.  Instructions  for  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  ihe  scorbutic  erysipelas,  163.  How  to  treat  when  it  attacks 
the  lower  extremities,  164. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal  specified,  67.  By  stool, 
67.    Urine,  68.    Perspiration,  69. 

Exercise,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  strength  of  chil- 
dren, 13.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anatomical  considerations. — 
And  from  philosophical  deductions,  14.  Military  exercise,  recom- 
mended for  boys,  15.  Benefits  of  danoinrg,  16.  Is  better  for  seden- 
tary persons  under  lowness  of  spirits  t  han  the  tavoru,  29.  Gardening 
the  best  exercise  for  the  sedentary,  30.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a  full  meal,  34.  Is  as  necessary  as  food  for  the  pre- 
servatiou  of  health,  45.  Our  love  of  activity,  an  evidence  of  its  utility. 
Indolence  relaxes  the  solids,  45.  The  indulgence  of  carnages  as  ab- 
surd as  pernicious.— Is  almost  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obstructions. 
Will  prevent  and  remove  those  disorders  that  medicine  cannot  cure.— 
Ts  the  best  cure  for  complaints  in  the  stomach,  46.  How  to  be  taken 
within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air. — Active  spor.ts  bet- 
ter thafl  sedentary  amusements.— The  golf  a  better  exercise  than 
cricket.— Exercise  should  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  47.  Is  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  mind  as  for  tlie  body,  65.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy 
than  any  medicine  whatever,  77.  The  best  mode  of  taking  it  in  a  con- 
sumption, 98.  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  dropsy,  235.  Mus- 
cular, for  the  gout,  244.  Is  necessary  for  the  asthmatic,  257.  Is 
superior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  disorders.  268.  And  in  the  palsy, 
271.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  yuicss  they  are  of  a  very  dehcate 
textare,  336.  Want  of,  the  occasion  of  rickets 'in  ciiUdren,  354.  Sal- 
utsuy  to  persons  who  drink  the  miueral  waters,  431 
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Extracts,  general  rules  for  making ;  but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chased ready  made,  453, 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes. — Symptoms. — Medical  treat- 
ment, IGO.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds  from  a  scro]jhul<nis 
habit,  1G9.  Advice  to  those  who  are  subject  to  this  complaint,  171. 
Are  subject  to  many  diseases  which  are  difficult  to  cure,  289.  The 
means  by  which  they  are  frequently  injured.--General  means  of  pre- 
vention, 290.  The  several  disorders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 
291,  292. 

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intensions.— Colly- 
riura  of  alum. —Vitriolic  collyrium.— CoUyrium  of  lead,  447, 

F 

Fainting-fits,  how  to  cure,  281,  381,    Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 

them,  382. 
Falling-sickness,    See  Epilepsy, 

Falling  down  of  the  rectum  or  of  the  uterus,  fomentation  for,  4.S1, 

Fasting,  long,  injurious  to  those  who  labour  hard,  24.  Is  hurtful  both  to 
old  and  young,  40. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chihhcn,  3. 
Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  constitution  of  their  children,  4. 

Fear,  the  influence  of  very  great  in  Occasioning  and  aggravating  diseases, 
62.    Its  various  operations,  63. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  51,  The  washing  ©f,  an  agreeable 
article  of  cleanliness,  57,  Wet,  the  danger  of,  70,  Bathing  them  in  warm 
water,  a  good  remedy  in  a  cold,  174,  And  in  the  hooping  cough,  184, 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a  state  of,  noxious,  378. 

Fevers,  of  a  bad  kind,  often  occasioned  among  labourers  by  poor  living, 
24,  Frequently  attack  sedentary  persons  after  hard  drinking,  29, 
Nervous,  often  the  consequence  of  intense  study,  32.  Putrid  and 
malignant,  often  occasioned  by  want  of  cleanliness,  55,  The  most 
general  causes  of,  enumerated,  77,  The  distinguishing  symptoms  of. 
—The  several  species  of.— Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be 
assisted,  78,  Fresh  air  of  great  importance  in.— The  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors.— Cautions  as  to 
bleeding  and  sweating  in,  80,  Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  aiid  de- 
serve attention.— Cautions  to  prevent  a  relapse,  81. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  most  liable  to.— Causes.— Symptoms.— Regi- 
men, 87.    Medical  treatment.— Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavour 
able,  89.    Regimen  to  be  observed  during  recovery,  90, 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  161,  Proper  treatment  of, 
according  to  its  symptoms,  162.    Sec  Fever  also  425,  436,  439. 

Fever,  intermittent.    See  Ague, 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  appearances, 
—Who  most  liable  to  it.— Causes,  118,  Symptoms,-Regimen,  119, 
Account  of  a  miliary  fever  at  Strasburgh.— Proper  medical  treatment. 
-Cautions  for  avoiding  this  disorder,  120.  How  to  prevent,  in  child- 
bed women,  337, 

Fever,  milk,  how  occasioned,  337,    How  to  prevent,  342. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who  most 
liable  to  it,-Its  causes,  108.  Symptoms  and  proper  regimen. -Medi- 
cal trfatmant,  109. 
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Fever,  puerperal,  or  cliiltl-bed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  symptoms,  337. 
xVledical  treatment  of,  338.  Cautious  for  tlie  preventiou  of  this  fever, 
339. 

Fever,  putrid,  of  a  pestilential  nature,  and  who  most  liable  to  it.— Its  ge- 
neral causes,  112.  Symptoms  of. — Other  fevers  may  be  converted  to 
this  by  improper  treatment,  113.  Reeimen,  114.  Medical  treatment, 
115.    Cautious  for  the  prevention  of  this  disorder,  117. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name.— its  causes  and  symptoms,  121. 
Proper  regimen.— Medical  treatment,  122.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this 
fever,  123. 

Fever,  scarlet,  why  so  named,  and  its  usual  season  of  attack. — Proper 
treatment  of. — Is  sometimes  attended  with  putrid  and  malignant  syni])- 
toms. — Medicines  ada|)ted  to  this  stage  of  the  malady,  154.  History 
of  a  fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh,  155. 

Fever,  secondary,  in  the  small  pox,  proper  treatment  of,  129. 

Flatulencies  in  the  stomach,  remedies  against,  282.  The  several  causes 
of.— Medical  treatment  of,  283.    See  Flatulencies  also  424. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  causes,  and  scat  of  the  disorder. — Remedies  for,  189. 

Flower  cardamine,  or  cuckow-flower,  useful  in  convulsive  diseases,  481. 

Fluor  albus  described,  with  its  proper  treatment,  341, 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply. — General  intentions  of. — Anodyne 
foaientation. — Aromatic  fomentation. — Common  fomentation. — Emol- 
lient fomentation. — Strengthening  fomentation,  454. 

Food.    See  Aliment. 

Forgiveness  of  inj  uries,  ought  to  be  practised  from  a  regard  to  our  owe 
health,  62. 

Fox,  Mr.  (dentist)  bis  remark  on  the  effects  of  the  preparations  of  quick- 
silver on  the  teeth,  324. 
Fractures.    See  BoN  ES,  broken. 
Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  3'  9 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  .  Iiilaren,  12.    One  of  the  best  medicines 
both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a  dysentery,  219. 

Fumigation  for  houses,  hospitals,  or  ships,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
infection  from  contagious  diseases,  61,  160. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  visitors  attending  them,  dangerous  to  theii 
health,  59. 

G 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  cause  and  cure  of,  344. 

GaiK'rene,  proper  treatment  of,  360,  434. 

Gardening,  a  wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary  persons,  30. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  172,  176.  "  General  intentions  of, 

4&1.    Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle.— Common  sargle.  

Detergent  gargle— Emollient  gargle,  455.    For  the  mouth  of  infants 

in  the  thrush,  .343.    For  relaxed  tonsils,  434. 
Garlic  ointment,  an  old  remedy  for  the  hooping  cough,  how  to  apply  it, 

1 84. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  consult  the  health  of  the  men 

they  command,  25. 
Gilders.    See  Miners. 
Ginger,  syrnp  of,  how  to  prepare,  40fi. 
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Girls,  ta   common  moae  of  education  |)r('judiciai  to  tncir  conetilijtiou, 

15.    Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  IG. 
Gleet,  how  occasioned,  and  its  symptoms,  315.    Method  of  cure,  316. 

How  to  apply  bougies,  317. 
Glover,  Mr.,  his  course  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  hanged  men,  384. 
Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  symptoms,  311.  Hc-"'imcn, 

311.  Medical  treatment,  312.  Is  often  cured  by  astringent  injections' 

312.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  312. 

Goulard,  M.,  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  471.  His 
various  applications  of  it,  471. 

Gout,  the  general  causes  of,  31.  How  to  treat  a  looseness  occasioned  by 
repeUing  it  from  the  extremities,  199.  The  sources  of  this  disorder, 
and  its  symptoms,  238,  239.  Regimc-n  for,  239.  Wool  the  best  ex- 
ternal application  in,  240.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  241.  Pro- 
per regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their  returns,  241. 
How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the  extremities,  242.  Mr. 
Parkinson's  practice  in  the  gout,  240.  His  opinion  of  its  cause,  245. 
General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  mistaking  it  for  other  disorders, 
242,  The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn,  his  successful  mode  of  treating 
the  gout,  242.  Bathing  and  drinking  the  waters  beneficial  in,  241. 
See  Gout  also,  433,  438. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  69.  How  distinguished  from  the 
stone,  205.  Causes  and  symptoms,  205.  Regimen,  205.  Medical 
treatment,  206,  430. 

Green-sickness  originates  in  indolence,  328. 

Grief,  its  effects  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  64.  -  Danger  of  the  mind 
dwelling  long  upon  one  subject,  especially  if  of  a  disagreeable  nature, 
65.  The  mind  requires  exercise  as  well  as  the  body,  65.  Innocent 
amusements  not  to  be  neglected,  65.  Is  productive  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, 265. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  346. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a  good  remedy  for  the  quinsy,  174;  and  rheumatism,  246. 
GuHet ;  how  to  remove  substances  detained  in,  374. 
Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  a'd  how  to  cut  them, 
350. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  solution,  or  milk  of,  its  use  in  pleurisy,  93,  in 

peripneumony,  95,  and  in  consumption,  101.    How  prepared,  457. 
Gutta  serena,  proper  treatment  of,  290. 

H 

Harvey,  Dr.  William,  that  celebrated  person's  singular  practice  in  a  fit  of 

the  gout,  245. 
Hasmoptoe,  spitting  of  blood.  SeeBLOOD. 
Haemorrhages.    See  Blood. 

Harrogate  water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms,  231.  And 

for  the  jaundice,  234.    In  the  scurvy,  250. 
^leart,  nervous  palpitation  of,  Dr.  Wurtzer's  remedy  for,  288. 
Head-ach,  the  species  of,  distinguished.— Causes  of,  223.  Begimen.— 

Medical  treatment,  224,  437. 
Health  of  the  people  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  contracts,  5. 
•  Rules  given  by  Celsus  for  the  preservation  of,  74. 
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Heart-burn,  tlie  nature  of  this  disorder,  witli  its  causes,  and  remedies 
for,  263. 

Hemicrania,  wliance  it  proceeds,  2*24.    Medical  treatment,  225. 
Hcuilock,  a  good  reiiieciy  in  tiic  king's  evil,  253.    Is  reconinieuded  for 

the  cure  of  cancers,  297. 
Hemp-seed,  a  decoction  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  aud  how  to  prepare  it, 

237. 

Herbal,  or  medical  Botany,  410. 

Hiccup,  its  causes,  and  method  of  treatment,  278. 

Hotlman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  against  the  miliary 
fever,  337. 

Honey,  a  wholesome  article  of  food  for  children,  12.    Is  recommended 

in  the  stone,  206. 
Hooping  cough.    See  Cough. 

Horse-radish,  tlie  chewing  ofj  will  restore  sensibility  to  the  organs  of  taste 
when  injured,  295. 

Hospitals,  the  want  of  fresh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients  than 
their  disorders,  45.  Cleanliness  peculiarly  necessary  in,  57.  Often 
spread  infection  by  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  populous  towns, 
60.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  receptacles  for  the  sick. — 
particularly  in  infectious  disorders,  61. 

Houses,  instead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  close  and  warm,  ought  to 
be  regularly  ventilated,  43.  In  marshy  situations  unwholesome,  44. 
Ought  to  be  built  in  a  dry  situation,  72.  Danger  of  inhabiting  new- 
built  houses  before  thoroughly  dry,  72.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by 
unseasonable  cleanliness,  72.  Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  close  and 
hot,  73. 

Humane  Society,  Royal,  theii  directions  for  recovering  persons  drowned, 

suspended,  suffocated,  intoxicated,  &c.  386. 
Husbandmen,  the  peculiar  disorders  they  are  exposed  to  from  the  vicis-. 

situdes  of  the  weather,  22. 
Hydrocephalus.    See  Dropsy. 
Hydrophobia,  method  of  treating,  304. 
Hydrops  pectoris.    See  Dropsy. 

Hypochon.lriac  affections,  frequently  produceo  Dy  mrense  study,  32. 
Their  causes,  and  who  most  subject  to  them,  286.  The  general  in- 
tensions of  cure,  287.    Regimen,  288. 

Hysterics,  a  disorder  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  tea,  36.  General 
causes  of. — Symptoms. — Proper  treatment  of,  284.  Regimen,  and 
medicines  adapted  to,  285,  432. 

Hysteric  colic,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  191. 

I  and  J 

Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  43.  Often 
spread  an  infection  by  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  populous  towns, 
GO.    Ought  to  be  removed,  61. 

Jaundice,  the  different  stages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  cause  of  this  dis 
order.— Symptoms  and  regimen  233.  Medical  treatment,  234, 423, 435. 

Jesuits'  Bark.    See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  system  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanliness,  56. 
Uiac  passion,  a  particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  intestines,  186. 
-xripostbume  in  tlie  breast,  in  consumptions,  how  to  make  it  break  iit- 
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wardly,  when  not  to  he.  tliscliargcd  by  other  means,  103.  Impostlimncs 
after  tiic  small-pox,  proper  treatmciil  of,  130. 
ncontinency  of  urine,  distinguished  from  a  diabetes,  2[)G.  Expedient 
for  relief,  206. 

adigestion,  is  one  consequence  of  intense  study,  32.  General  causes, 
and  remedies  for,  2G3. 
hidolence,  its  bad  eti'ccls  on  the  constitution,  45.  Occasions  "laiidular 
obstructions — 111  consequences  of  too  much  indulgence  in  bed,  40.  b 
the  parent  of  vice,  48.  Is  the  general  cause  of  most  nervous  disorders 
2G5. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a  good  or  bad  constitution  generally  laid  in 

this  season  of  life,  1. 
Inianls,  nearly  one  half  of  those  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve 
years  of  age.— Perish  mostly  by  art,  1.  Ought  not  to  be  suckled  by 
delicate  women.— Importance  of  their  being  nursed  by  their  mothers, 
2.  Often  lose  their  lives,  or  become  deformed,  by  errors  in  clothins 
them,  6.  Benefit  resulting  from  washing  them  (infants)  daily  with 
cold  water,  17.  Philosophical  observations  on  their  organical  struc- 
ture, and  on  the  causes  of  deformity,  7.  Why  they  so  frequently  die 
of  convulsions,  7.  Why  exposed  to  fevers  aiad  colds,  8.  Rules  for 
their  dress,  8.  Their  food,  9.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  tJiey  are 
exposed  to,  340.  How  to  cleanse  their  bowels,  341.  The  meconium. 
— Thrush,  342.  Acidities,  343.  Gripes.— Galling  and  excorations.— 
Stoppage  of  the  nose,  344.  Vomiting. — Looseness,  345.  Eruptions, 
346.  Scabbed  heads.— Chilblains,  349.  The  croup,  348.  Teething, 
350.  Rickets,  351.  Convulsions,  354.  Water  in  the  head,  356. 
How  to  recover  infants  seemingly  dead.— Ought  never  to  sleep  in  the 
same  beds  with  their  nurses,  384.  See  Children. 
Infection,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecessary  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  58.  And  on  funerals. — Is  often  communicated  bv 
clothes. — Is  frequently  imported,  59.  Is  spread  by  hospitals  and  jaiLs 
being  situated  in  the  middle  of  populous  towns. — How  to  prevent  in 
sick  chambers,  60,  61.  Physicians  liable  to  spread  infection.~l&  what 
respects  the  spreading  of  infection  might  be  cliecked  by  the  magistrate, 
61.  Bleeding  and  purging  increase  the  dasger  of,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  117.  Small-pox,  123.  Putrid  fever,  means  to  avoid,  117,  160. 
Of  the  small-pox  may  be  received  again,  126. 
Inflamnrations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expose  themselves  to,, 

22.    Proper  treatment  of,  359. 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.    See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.    See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.    See  Eyes. 

of  the  intestines.    See  Intestines. 

of  the  kidneys.    See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.    See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.    See  Peripneumony, 

of  the  stomach.    See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.    See  Quinsy. 

of  the  womb.    See  Womb. 
Infusion  of  cinchona  in  cold  water,  102. 

Infusions,  advantages  of,  over  decoctions. — How  to  ol)l;ini  rioli  iu- 
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fvsions  from  weak  vegetaMes,  455.  Preparation  of  the  bitter  rafusioii. 
— Infusion  of  the  bark. — Infusion  of  carduus. — Of  linseed. — Of  roses. 
— Of  tamarinds  and  senna. — Spanish  infusion. — For  the  palsy,  456. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  71. 

Inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than  iu 
neighbouring  countries. — Cannot  prove  of  general  utility  while  kept  in 
the  hands  of  a  few. — May  safely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurses, 
131.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  132.  Ought  to  be  rendered  uni- 
versal, 134.  Means  of  extending  the  practice  of,  135.  Might  be  per- 
formed by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themselves,  136.  The  proper 
season  and  age  for  performing  it. — Necessary  preparation  and  regimeu 
for,  137. 

Insects,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  227.  Poi- 
sonous, the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  308. 

Intemperance,  one  great  cause  of  the  diseases  of  seamen,  26.  The  danger 
of,  argued  from  the  construction  of  the  human  body. — ^The  analogy  ia 
the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals. — Is  the  abuse  of  natural  pas- 
sions.— In  diet.— In  liquor  and  carnal  pleasures,  52.  The  bad  con- 
sequences of,  involve  whole  families.— Effects  of  drunkenness  .  on  the 
constitution.— Persons  Avho  seldom  get  drunk,  may  nevertheless  injure 
their  constitutions  by  drink,  53.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  ac- 
quired under  misfortunes.~Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  persons,  54. 
Leads  to  all  other  vices,  55. 

Intermitting  fever.    See  Ague. 

Intestines,  inflammation  of,  general  causes  from  whence  it  proceeds,  IStj. 
The  symptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  189.  Cautions  to 
guard  against  it,  190. 

Intoxication  produces  a  fever.— Fatal  consequences  of  a  daily  repetition 
of  this  vice.— Persons  who  seldom  get  drunk,  may  nevertheless  injure 
their  constitutions  by  drinking,  53.  Getting  drunk,  a  hazardous 
remedy  for  a  cold,  180.  Often  produces  fatal  effects.— Proper  cau- 
tions for  treating  persons  in  liquor,  383. 

Islington,  or  Tunbridge-wells,  water,  useful  iu  cases  of  stomach-weakness 
and  bad  digestion,  267,  406,  408. 

Issues,  useful  for  those  who  are  frequently  troubled  with  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  170.  Perpetual,  are  preventive  of  apoplexy,  260.  Are  cur- 
ative of  melancholy.— "How  to  make  them  take  the  best  effect,  270. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  described,  254.  Sulphur 
the  best  remedy  agamst,  255.  Great  danger  of  the  injudicious  use  of 
mercurial  preparations  for.— Cleanliness  the  best  preservative  a-^ains't, 
256.  °  ' 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  456.  Preparation  of  the  camphorated 
ju  ep.— Cordial  julep.— Expectorating  julep.— Musk  julep.— Saline 
julep. --Vomiting  julep,  457. 

K 

Kah,  tartarised,  a  good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  234. 
185  *  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping  cough, 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  195.  Its  symptoms  and 
proper  regimen,  195.    Medical  treatment.-Whcre  it  proceeds  from 

K  K 
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the  sioue  and  gravel.— Cautions  for  those  subject  lo  lhi.9  disorder,  im. 
See  Gravel. 
Kuig's  Evil.    See  ScuoPHULA. 

L 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  disorders  incident  lo,  22.  The  folly 
of  men  cmuialin"  each  other  in  trials  of  strength,  25.  Disadvantages 
attending  their  diet,  23.  How  they  expose  themselves  to  inflam- 
mations  23.  Danger  of  sleeping  in  the  sun.-Long  fasting  hurtful  to 
them.-Iniurios  arising  from  poor  living—Many  of  the  diseases  of 
labourers  not  only  occasioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  24. 

Labour  should  not  be  imposed  too  early  on  children,  16. 

Labour  in  cliild-bed,  medical  advice  for,  334.  Painful,  how  mitigated.- 
Flooding  after,  the  proper  treatment,  335. 

Laudanum,  or  tincture  of  opium,  its  eflicacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  82.  How 
to  be  administered  in  a  cholera  morbus,  200.  In  a  looseness,  202.  In 
a  diabetes,  206.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  225.  How  to  apply, 
for  the  tooth-acb,  226.  Will  ease  pain  in  the  gout,  242.  How  to  ad- 
minister for  the  cramp  in  the  stomach,  279.  Is  good  for  flatulencies, 
283.   Effects  of  an  over-dose  of,  301.   Medical  treatment  m  this  case, 

Laxati've  for  infants  and  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution,  466. 
Leading-strings,  injurious  to  young  children,  13.  •  j 

Leake,  the  late  Dr.  John,  and  learned  Dr.  Fernar's,  practice  m  dropsy. 

Leeches,  may  be  successfully  applied  to  inflamed  testicles,  317.    And  to 
Tpe^se  buboes,  318.    Are  proper  to  apply  to  children  where  mflam- 
mations  appear  in  teething,  350. 

L:;r,;  whyt,",:;"..  i.  thU  country  now  .l,a„  fo™^ 
the  same  treatment  as  the  scurvy,  251. 

the  use  of  proper  means,  385.  ,        i,:jnAv«  from  desene- 

Lime-water  re''co,ume„ded  . 0  5^^^^^^^ 

Se^'otrc-t;;^^^^^^^^^^ 

maceti.-For  the  piles.-Of  ammoma  460.  H.  Fer- 

Liquors,  strong,  expose  children  to  -«--^^7y,2Xnger 'of  drinking 

raentcd,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  38.    Cold,  me  aau^ 

when  a  person  is  hot,  73.  _ 
Liver,  schirrous.  produced  by  ^-d-^^X^^fJ^r.!^^^^^^^^^^  and  medical 
Liver,  inflammation  of,  .ts  causes  f"^  symptoms^  I^^^^^^ 

treatment,  198.    Abscess  in,  how  to  t»e  ireaieu. 

event  of  a  schirrus  being  formed,  199.  venereal  disease 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  used  by  the  natives  in  Uie  venereal 

323. 
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I  ochia  a  suppression  or,  how  to  be  treated,  346. 

Loii-^iii^s,  iu  diseases,  are  tlie  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  use,  81. 

Looseness,  habitual,  general  directions  for  persons  subject  to,  68.  Its 
general  'causes.— Periodical  looseness  ought  never  to  be  stopped,  201. 
Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various  causes.— Means  of  check- 
ing it  when  necessary,  202,  436.  In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  345. 

Love^  why  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  passions.— Is  not  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  may  therefore  be  guarded  against  at  its  commencement  

To  pretend  to  it  for  amusement,  cruelty  to  the  object.— Children  often 
real  martyrs  betvveeu  inclination  and  duty,  66. 

Lues,  confirmed,  symptoms  of,  321.  Mercury  the  only  certain  remedy 
known  in  Europe  for  this  disease,  322.  How  to  administer  corrosive 
sublimate.— American  method  of  curing  this  disease,  323. 

Lun"s,  injured  by  artists  working  in  bending  postures,  29.  Studious 
persons  liable  to  consumptions  of,  31. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  294. 

M 

Mad  dog.    See  Dog. 

Magnesia  alba,  a  remedy  for  the  heart  burn,  264.  Is  the  best  medicine 
in  all  cases  of  acidity,  343. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  221. 

Maft  liquor,  hurtful  in  the  asthma,  257.    See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  1.  Was 
never  intended  to  be  idle,  45. 

Manufactures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  12.  More 
favourable  to  riches  than  health,  16.  Some  injurious  to  health  by  con. 
fining  artists  in  unwholesome  air.— Cautions  to  the  workmen,  21.  Cora- 
pared  with  agriculture,  22.  Are  injurious  to  health,  from  artists  being 
crowded  together,  28.  And  from  their  working  in  confined  postures. 
—Cautions  offered  to  sedentary  artists,  29,  Sedentary  arts  better 
suited  to  women  than  to  men,  46. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a  due  attention  to  health 
and  form,  5. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  recipe  for  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  481. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times.—Reasons  for  this  uniformity,  40. 

Measles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  small-pox.— Cause  and  symptoms, 

151.    Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  152,  153. 
Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  30. 
Meconium,  the  best  mode  of  expelling  it,  348. 

Medicine,  the  theory  of,  can  never  supply  the  place  of  experience  and 
observation,  74. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deserve,  76. 
Ought  not  to  be  administered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  caution,  77. 
Want  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of,  one  reason  why  chronic  diseases 
are  seldom  cured,  249.  Disadvantages  of  compounded  medicines, 
413.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  sake  of  colour.— The  relative  pro- 
portions of  doses  of,  for  different  ages,  414.  A  list  of  such  medicinal 
preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  440, 
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Medicinal  waters  in  Germany,  393.  A  brief  account  of  the  chief  me- 
dicinal springs  in  England,  401.  Of  Seltzer  and  other  waters  arlifi- 
ciiiliy  prepared,  402. 

Melanciioly,  religious,  its  effects. — Leads  to  suicide,  60.  Defined,  with 
its  causes. — Symptoms  and  regimen,  268.    Medical  treatment,  269. 

Menstrual  discharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of,  tlie 
most  critical  period  of  tlieir  lives,  327.  Symptoms  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  discharge,  329.  Ought  to  be  restored  whenever  un- 
naturally obstructed,  and  how,  330,  432.  Treatment  under  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  discharge,  340,  433.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at 
the  final  decline  of  the  menses,  341. 

Mercury,  great  caution  necessary  in  using  mercurial  preparations  for  the 
itch,  255.  Is  seldom  necessary  in  a  gonorrhoea. — How  to  administer 
it  when  needful  in  that  disorder, — Solution  of  mercury,  how  to  make, 
314.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  knowji  in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a 
confirmed  lues. — Saline  preparations  of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  322.  How  to  administer  muriated  quicksilver  in  vene- 
real cases. — Necessary  cautions  in  the  use  of  mercury,  323.  Regimen 
under  a  course  of,  324. 

Mezereon  root,  a  powerful  assistant  in  venereal  cases,  321, 

Midwives,  a  historical  view  of  the  profession,— How  they  became  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effects  of  their 
attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  6. 

Miliary  fever.    See  Fever, 

Military  exercise  recommended  for  boys  to  practise,  15, 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food  for  an  infant,  9.  Cows' 
mi'lk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  10,  Is  a  good  antidote  against  the 
scurvy,  36.  Of  more  value  in  consumptions  than  the  whole  Materia 
Medica,  99.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  scurvy,  251.  A  milk  diet  pro- 
per both  for  men  and  women  in  cases  of  barrenness,  343. 

Milk  of  almonds,  453.  Of  gum  ammoniac— Of  goat's  and  mare  s  milk, 
457.    Artificial  ass's  milk,  456. 

Milk  fever.  SeeFEVEK. 

Millepedes,  how  to  administer  for  the  hooping-cough,  186.    in  suppies- 

sion  of  urine,  428.  r  i    u  j  ^- 

Mind,  diseases  of,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  body,  7o.  aee 

Passions.  .      j    •      i  ori;r.i/>c 

Miners,  exposed  to  injuries  from  unwholesome  air  and  mmeral  particles 
21.    Cautions  to,  22.    Colic,  how  treated,  191. 

Mineral  waters,  cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  396. 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines.-Composition  ot 
.  the  astringent  mixture.-Diuretic  mixture.-Laxative  absorbent  mix- 
ture.—Saline  mixture.— Squill  mixture,  458.  c«fl,pi.nwn 

Mothers,  preposterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to       ^thei.  own 
childreJ.-Under  what  circumstances  they  may  be  really  ^^I  '^P^ 
form  this  task.  1.   Importance  of  their  suck  mg  their  own  children 
Delicate  mothers  produce  unhealthy  short-lived  children   4^  l^e^r 
milk,  the  best  food  for  children,  9.    Ought  to  give  their  chddren  pro, 

per  exercise,  13;  and  air,  'Jf7.  „,t;„iAr.  into. 

M^uth.  cautions  against  Dutting  pins  or  other  dangerous  article,  into. 
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Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  458. 

Muscular  exercise  a  cure  for  the  gout,  '241. 

Mushrooms,  a  dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  funguses  are  often 
gathered  instead  of  them,  309. 

Music,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a  proper  amusement  for 
studious  persons,  33.  Is  useful  in  the  cure  of  mental  derangement,  269. 

Musk,  extraordinary  elFects  produced  by,  under  particular  cia  cumstances, 
in  the  nervous  fever.  111.  Is  a  good  remedy  in  the  epilepsy,  273. 
And  for  the  hiccup,  278.    Deafness  cured  by,  293. 

Mustard,  white,  a  good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism,  247.  With  horse- 
radish in  scorbutic  and  paralytic  disorders,  433. 

N 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  excellent  rules  for  preserving  the  health  of  mariners,251. 

Nervous  diseases,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all  others, 
264.  General  causes  of. — Symptoms  of,  265.  Regimen,  266.  Me- 
dical treatment. — A  cure  only  to  be  expected  from  regimen,  267.  The 
several  symptoms  of,  though  differently  named,  all  modifications  ot 
the  same  disease,  268. 

Nervous  colic,  its  causes  and  symptoms. — Medical  treatment  of,  194. 

Nervous  fever.    See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  causes  and  symptoms  described,  273.  Proper  treatment 
of,  274. 

Night  shade,  an  infusion  of,  recommended  in  a  cancer,  297. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  efiects  in  erysipelas,  164.  In  a  quinsy,  172.  Is 
an  efficacious  reisedy  for  the  dropsy,  237.  Promotes  urine  and  pers- 
piration, 270. 

Nose,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  294.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how  to  cure, 
344.    See  Bleeding  at. 

Nurses,  their  superstitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  17.  The 
only  certain  evidence  of  a  good  one. — ^Their  usual  faults  pointed  out. 
— Administer  cordials  to  remedy  their  neglect  of  duty  towards  chil- 
dren.— ^Their  mistaken  treatment  of  eruptions. — And  loose  stools.— 
Are  apt  to  conceal  the  disorders  of  children  that  arise  from  tiieir  own 
negfigence. — Ought  to  be  punished  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occa- 
sion, 19.  Sensible,  often  able  to  discover  diseases  sooner  than  persons 
bred  to  physic,  74.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  small-pox  again  from  those 
they  nurse  in  that  disorder,  126. 

Nursery,  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  best  aired  room  in  a  house,  18. 

O 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arising  from  working  in  mines  or  metals, 
22.  Should  be  employed  both  externally  and  internally  in  hydropho- 
bia, 308.  Salad  oil,  the  best  application  to  the  bite  of  a  wasp  or  bee , 
309.    Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  460. 

Oils  essential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menstruum  for,  466. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  255.    Use  of  ointments  when  applied  to  wounds 
and  sores,  459.    For  the  piles,  425.   Preparation  of  yellow  basilicum 
— EmolUent  ointment. — Eye  ointment,  4G5.    Issue  ointment. — Oint- 
ment of  Icaii,  459.    Mercurial  ointment. — Ointment  of  sulphur.— 
Ointment  of  spermaceti,  4G0.    See  Liniment. 
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Ophthalmia.    See  Eye 

Opmtes,  efficacious  in  a  cLolera  morbus,  200.    lu  a  diabefcs  20flu 

r  Annlt',,,,  "''""^  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  2G7.  See 

Opium,  cautions  respecting  its  exhibition,  206.  To  obviate  the  narcotic 
eftecls  of  too  large  a  dose,  301.  oi^-oin^ 
Opodeldoc.    See  Soap  Liniment. 

Orange  and  leinon  peel,  how  to  candy,  447.    How  to  preserve  oranee 

and  lemoa  juice  m  the  form  of  syrup,  46G. 
Ormskirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  remarks  on  304 
Oxyc^ate,-  or  vinegar  and  water,  an  useful  application  in  scarlet  fever, 

15o.    Ihe  most  proper  external  application  in  a  fracture,  372 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  its  efficacy  in  scarlet  fever.— Cautions  to 

take  It  out  of  a  glass,  and  never  in  contact  with  metal  150. 
Oysters  of  great  service  in  consumptions,  101. 

P 

Painters'  colic,  193. 

Palsy,  the  nature  of  this  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes,  270.  Me- 
dical treatment,  271.    See  Palsy  also  422,  427,  429. 
Paraphrenitis,  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  94. 
Paraphymosis  described,  320. 

Passions,  intemperance  the  abuse  of,  52.  Have  great  influence  both  in 
the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases.— Anger.— Fear,  62.  Grief,  64.  Love, 
66.  Religious  melancholy.— The  best  method  of  counteracting  the' 
violence  of  any  of  the  passions,  67. 

Pease,  parched,  good  in  cases  of  flatulency,  228. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a  careful  attention  to 
cleanliness,  325. 

Peripneumony,  who  most  subject  to,  94.  Its  causes,  symptoms,  and  pro- 
per regimen,  95. 

Perspiration,  insensible,  the  obstruction  of,  disorders  the  whole  frame.— 
The  various  causes  of  its  being  checked,  69.  Changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere.— Wet  clothes.— Wet  feet,  70.  Night  air.— Damp  beds,  71 
Damp  houses. — Sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  72. 

Peruvian  bark.    See  Bark,  and  Cinchona. 

Phrenitis.    See  Brain. 

Phymosis  described,  and  how  to  treat,  320. 

Physicians,  ill  consequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management  <  f 
children,  4.  Are  liable  to  spread  infection,  60.  Their  custom  of 
prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a  bad  practice,  63.  Are 
seldom  called  in  until  medicine  can  give  no  relief,  87.  Some  of  the 
faculty  oppose  every  salutary  discovery,  131. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  stomach,  37. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  bliud,  the  distinction  between. — Who  most  subject 
to  the  disorder. — General  causes,  213.  Medical  treatment  of,  213, 
214.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  214.  External  ointments 
of  little  use. — Cured  by  dilatation  of  the  rectum,  215. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
190.    The  general  intention  of  this  class  of  medicines,  460.  Pre- 
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naration  of  the  composing  pill. — Asafoetida  pill. — Hemlock  pill. — 
Mercurial  pill. — Muriated  Quicksilver  i>ill. — Alterative  pill,  461. 
Purging  pills.— Pill  for  the  jauudice.— Stomachic  pill.— Squill  pills.— 
Strengthening  pills,  4G2.  .   ,  , 

Pins,  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  dressuig  ot  cliil<lren,  8. 

Plasters,  the  general  intention  of,  and  their  usual  basis.— Litharge  plas- 
ter, formerly  called  diachylon,  or  common  plaster,  462.  Adhesive 
plaster.— Anodyne  plaster.— Blistering  plaster.— Gum  plaster.—Mercu- 
rial  plaster.— Stomach  plaster.— Warm  plaster,  463.  Wax  plaster,  464. 

Pleurisy,  the  nature  of  the  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes,  90.— 
Symptoms.— Regimen.— Medical  treatment,  91.  A  decoction  of  seneka 
reckoned  a  specific  in,  93.    Bastard  pleurisy,  94.    See  also  432. 

Plumbers.    See  Miners. 

Poisons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a  general  concern,  and  easily  acquired. 
—Mineral  poisons,  300.  Vegetable  poisons,  301.  Bites  of  poisonous 
animals,  302.  Bite  of  a  mad  dog,  303.  Bite  of  a  viper.— The  prac- 
tice of  sucking  the  poison  out  of  wounds  recommended,  308.  Poison- 
ous plants  ought  to  be  destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.— 
Negro  remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.— General  rules  for 
security  against  poisons,  309. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  24. 

Porters,  subject  to  disorders  of  the  lungs,  23. 

Postuues,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  sedentary  artists,  28. 

Poverty,  occasions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  proper  exer- 
cise, 14.  Not  only  occasions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  diseases  of 
labourers,  24.  The  poor  great  sufferers  by  the  sale  of  bad  provision*, 
3.3.    And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  48. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  363. 

Powders,  general  instructions  for  making  and  administering. — Astringent 
powder,  preparation  and  doses  of. — Powder  of  bole. — Carminative 
powder.^Diuretic  powder — Aromatic  purging  powder,  464.  Saline 
laxative  powder. — Chalybeate  powder. — Sudorific  powder. — Won>fv. 
powder. — Purging  worm-powder.— Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  465. 

Pox,  small,  who  most  liable  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  123.  Its  causes  and 
symptoms. — Favourable  and  unfavourable  symptoms  in,  124.  Regi- 
men.—How  the  patient  ought  to  be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever, 
12.5.  Children  in  this  disorder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  same 
bed. — Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  126.  Patients  under  this  dis- 
order ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view. — Medical  treatment,  127. 
The  secondary  fever— When  and  how  to  open  the  pustules,  129.  Of 
inoculation,  131. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effect  of,  203.  Rules  of  con- 
duct for  women  under  the  disorders  incident  to,  342,  343.  Causes 
and  symptoms  of  abortion,  342.  How  to  guard  against  abortion. — 
Treatment  m  cases  of  abortion,  343.    Child-birth,  344. 

Provisions  unsound,  the  sale  of,  a  public  injury,  35. 

Puerperal  fever.    See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  use  of  them 
necessary,  68.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  83.  Proper  form  of,  for  an 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  190.  Cooling  purges  always  propw; 
in  a  gonorrhcea,  312.  Midwives  too  rash  in  the  giving  of  purges,  340. 
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Form  of  a  gentle  purge  for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  341. 
For  the  thrush,  342. 

Pustules,  in  the  small-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances  of 
124.  The  suppuration  of  to  be  promoted,  128.  When  and  how  to 
open,  129. 

Putrid  fever.    See  Fever. 

Q 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  289. 

Quakers,  their  mode  of  dressing  recommended,  51. 

Quicksilver,  niay  be  given  in  cases  of  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 

190.    Muriated,  how  to  administer  in  venereal  cases,  322.  See 

Mercury. 

Quinsy,  a  common  and  dangerous  disorder,  and  to  whom  most  fatal.~It» 
causes.-Symptoms,  172.  Regimen,  173.  Medical  applications,  174. 
How  to  nourish  the  patient  when  he  cannot  swallow.— Advice  to  per- 
sons subject  to  this  disorder,  175. 

Quinsy,  raafignant,  who  most  subject  to,  and  its  causes.— Its  symptoms, 
176.    Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  177. 

K 

Rattlesnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  309. 

Regimen,  will  often  cure  diseases  without  medicine,  76.  See  Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  support  the  mind  under  every  affliction,  66. 

The  instructors  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy  subjects,  67 
Remitting  fever.    See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digestive  power,  40.  Diseases  occasioned  by,  41. 
How  to  treat  a  looseness  produced  by,  201. 

Resentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  constitution,  62. 

Resins  and  essential  oils,  the  proper  menstruum  for,  466. 

Respiration,  how  to  restore  in  a  drowned  person,  386. 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic,  distinguished.— Causes,  245.  Symp- 
toms.—Medical  treatment,  246.  Cautions  to  persons  su6je<5t  to  this 
disorder,  247.    See  Rheumatism  also  432,  439. 

Rickets,  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  that  disease  in  Britain,  351.  The 
causes  of.— Symptoms,  352.    Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  353. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  roand  the  bodies  of  in 
fants,  6. 

Roses,  conserve  of,  its  great  virtue  against  haemorrhages,  214. 
Rosemary,  the  external  application  of,  a  popular  remedy  for  the  cramp, 
286. 

Ruptures  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  persons,  387. 
The  causes  respectively.— Method  of  treatment,  388.  Sketch  of  an 
useful  bandage  for  ruptured  persons,  390.  Directions  for  making  iron 
spring  trusses  for  the  poor.— Cautions  for  persons  afflicted  with  a  rup- 
ture, 392. 

S 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  bv  change  of  climate,  hard  weather,  and 
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bad  provisions,  23.  Many  of  their  diseases  spring  from  intemperance. 
— Ought  to  guard  against  wet  clothes.  —How  the  ill  eflects  of  salt  pro- 
visions might  be  corrected,  26.  Peruvian  bark  the  best  antidote  for 
sailors  on  a  damp  foreign  coast,  27.  Cleanliness  greatly  conducive  to 
their  health,  57. 
Sal-prunclla,  its  good  eflects  in  a  quinsy,  174. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  use  for  stopping  a  vomiting. — Preparation  of, 
for  this  purpose,  204.    Peculiarly  good  in  the  puerperal  fever,  338. 

Salivation  not  necessary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  314. 

Sarsaparilla,  a  powerful  assistant  in  venereal  cases,  316,  323.  Decoc- 
tion of  with  hartshorn,  120. 

S.cabbed  head  in  children,  diflicult  to  cure. — Medical  treatment,  347. 

Scalds,  medical  treatment  of,  363. 

Scarlet  fever.    See  Fever. 

Schools,  ought  to  be  seated  in  a  dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 18. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  case  of,  198.  See  Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  disease,  and  its  causes. — Symptoms,  and  regi- 
men, 252.    Medical  treatment,  253.    See  also  p.  426,  435. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  tlie  English,  36.  Where  most  prevalent,- 
and  the  two  distinctions  of. — Causes  of,  248.  Symptoms  and  cure. — 
Instructions  to  sea-faring  men,  249.  Extraordinary  effects  of  milk, 
250.  Lord  Nelson's  inles  for  preserving  the  health  of  seamen,  251. 
See  also  Scurvy,  419,  433,  434,  438. 

Sea  water,  a  good  remedy  in  the  king  s  evil,  253.    See  p.  394. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  species,  21.  Seden- 
tary and  active  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed,  for  the  sake  of 
health. — Artists  suft'er  from  unwholesome  air,  by  being  crowded  to- 
gether, 27.  The  postures  arti.'ts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health. 
Disorders  produced  by,  28.  Cautions  offered  to  the  sedentary. — 
Sedentary  amusements  improper  for  sedentary  persons. — Hints  relating 
to  improper  fooH.^ — Exercise,  a  surer  relief  for  low  spirits  than  drink- 
ing, 29.  G^rdenilig  a  wholesome  amusement  for  the  sedentary,  30. 
Disorders  occasioned  by  intense  study,  31.  Dietetical  advice  to  the 
sedentary,  39. 

Senses,  disorders  of,  289. 

Seton,  sometimes  has  extraordinary  effects  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  170.  Is  of  service  for  preventing  apoplexies,  260.  The  best 
method  of  making  it,  270. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from,  51. 

Sibf)in3,  a  venereal  disorder  so  termed  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  how  to 
cure,  325. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unnecessary  visitors  to,  58.  Persons 
in  health  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sick,  59.  Proper  nurses 
ought  to  be  employed  about  them. — Instructions  for  avoiding  infection, 
00.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  63.  Their  fears 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  67. 

Sight  injured  by  studying  by  candle-light,  32. 

Simples,  a  list  of  those  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  440. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  easy  to  fix,  48.  How  to  make  it  re- 
freshing.—Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the  indolent.— 
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Heavy  supptTft  cause  uneasy  nights. — Anxiety  destructive  of  sleep.— 
That  in  ihk  fore-part  of  the  night  most  refreshing.— Early  risei:«  the 


longest  livCTs,  49. 
Sleeping  in  the  sun,  the  danger  of,  24. 

Sniull-pox.    See  Pox.  ....         j.  v 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  sense  of  is  liable,  with  iht  remedies  appliea- 

Soai!Alic^^it  recommended  in  the  stone.-Soap-lce»,  or  water  of  pure 

kali,  how  to  take,  209. 
Solanum.    See  Night-siiade.  .    ,     ,  ,  •    .u  i 

Soldiers,  exposed  to  many  disorders  from  the  hardships  they  undergo,- 

Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  time  of  peace,  2o. 

Soups!    See  Broths.  ■ ,       *  oo 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artists  working  in  unfavourable  postures,  28. 

Spirit,  rectified,  the  direct  menstruum  for  resins  and  essential  ods  of 
vegetables.  460.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare.— Spirit  of 
Mindererus,  or  water  of  acetated  ammonia.  470. 

Spirits,  lowness  of.  the  general  forerunner  of  a  nervous  fever,  28o.  Th» 
proper  remedies  for.-Cautions  to  persons  under  this  complain^  286. 

Spkituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic.  192;  and  for  gouty  com- 
plaints in  tte  stomach.  230.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  persons  af- 
flicted with  nervous  disorders,  200.    Tho  use  of,  often  latal, 

Snittine  of  Blood.    See  Blood.  . 

Sponge  may  be  used  to  supply  the  want  of  agaric  as- a  styptic  362 

SpoXactive.  far  more  wholesome  than  sedentary  amusements.-GoIf. 
a  better  exercise  than  cricket,  47. 

Spots  ia  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  291. 

Squinting,  how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  291.        ...  , 
S?aYS  the  wearing  of.  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breasts  296 
iSnutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  restoring  lost  Smell. 

Sticking-plaster  is  the  best  application  f^y^g^^?    Inflammation  of 
Stomach  exercise  the  best  cure  for  disorders       ^^Jf  ^^sTipt"  m  ' 
a  disorder  that  calls  for  speedy  assistance.-Its  '^"f^^.-^jW 
187     Reeimen.— Medical  treatment,  188.  Pam  of,  228.   Its  various 
Causes  and  meSical  treatment.  220.    Instructions  for  persons  subject 

Sto";Teformrn'^'i^^^^^^^^       explained. -This  disorder  how 
tingu^^^^^^^^  from  the  gravel.-Causes  and  ^y^f^^^^^eZ'^s 
Medical  treatment.-Alicant  soap  and  l^^^^^f/J' j^^,^;;  ^^^^^^ 
disorder  —The  uva  ursi,  a  remedy  in  present  request  tor,  f^- 

St  , to^,  the  benefit  of 'to  childrL.-Proper  treajnent  of^^^^^^^^^^ 
cessive,  20.  The  discharge  by  cannot  be  re?ukr^^^^^^^^ 

tiveness,  injurious  to  the  constitution,  68. 
Strabismus.    See  Squinting.  external  applica- 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  372.    The  satest  extern  ff 

tions  for,  373.  ,      ,  onomwt  92.    In  the 

■  S.r.„gury,Vron,  .  blis.ering-ptater,  ^^.^'^l^S^^^  i'^-'^-i' 
small-pox,  how  to  relieve,  128.    Iroro  a  yenerc 
with  its  proper  treatment,  330, 
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Strangulation,  course  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  persons  from,  884, 

S(rasbur<'h,  successful  treatment  of  a  miliary  fever  there,  120, 

Strength,* the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  23,  25. 

Study"  intense,  injurious  to  health. — Tlie  disorders  occasioned  by. — 
Character  of  a  mere  student,  32.  Hints  of  advice  to  studious  persons, 
33.  Danger  of  their  having  recourse  to  cordials.— No  person  ought 
to  study  immediately  after  a  full  meal.— Dietetical  advice  to  the  studi- 
ous, 34.  ^ 

Sublimate,  corrosive.    See  Quicksilver,  muriated. 

Substances  stopt  between  the  mouth  and  stomach,  37  t. 

Suffocation  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  close  chambers, 
378.    General  causes  of  suffocation,  379. 

Su:;ar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  10. 

Sulphur,  a  good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  231.  And  for  the  itch, 
255. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  breakfast. — Heavy  sup- 
pers sure  to  occasion  uneasy  nights,  49. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  sometimes  performed  by  persons  un- 
skilled in  anatomy. — Humanity  induces  every  one  more  or  less  to  be 
a  surgeon,  357- 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  81,  88. 
Swoonings,  the  several  causes  of,  described,  200.    Proper  treatment  of 

this  disorder,  281.    Cautions  to  persons  subject  to  them,  383. 
Sydenham,  Dr.,  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teething, 

351. 

Symptoms,  diseases  better  distinguished  by,  than  by  the  systematical 
arrangement  of,  74.  The  differences  of  sex,  age,  and  constitution,  to 
be  considered. — Diseases  of  the  mind  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  body,  75. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  381, 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of.— How  to  make  simple  syrup,  and  to 
modify  it  for  particular  purposes.— Of  manna,  466 

T 

Tacitus,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  2. 
Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  substances,  cau- 

tions  to,  22. 
Tape-worm,  424,  465. 

Tapping  for  the  dropsy,  a  safe  and  simple  operation,  237. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  194. 

Tartar,  cream  of,  a  good  remedy  in  a  dropsy,  238;  and  rheumatism,  246, 

Taste,  how  to  restore  the  sense  of,  when  injUred,  294. 

Tailors,  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  27.  Are 
subject  to  consumptions. — Often  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  28.  Hints 
of  instruction  offered  to  them  in  regard  to  their  health,  29. 

Tea,  destroys  the  digestive  powers  of  females,  and  produces  hysterics.— 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  use  of  it, 
37.  Green,  chewing  of,  a  remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  264.  Is  bad  for 
persous  troubled  with  flatulencies.  283. 

Teething,  the  disorders  attending,  360.  Rcjjimen  and  medical  tKat- 
nu-nt  in  351, 
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Teuiperancc,  tlie  parent  of  hcalUi,  51. 

Testicles,  swelled,  1  he  cause  of,  317.    Regimen  and  medicine  in,  J»8. 

Treatment  under  a  cancerous  or  scrophulous  liabil,  301). 
Thirst,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a  person  is  hot,  without  danger,  72. 
Thought,  intense,  destructive  of  health,  32. 

Tlirush  in  infants,  the  disorder  and  its  causes  described,  342.  Medical 
treatment  of,  343. 

Tinctures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of,  4GR. 
Preparation  of  the  aromatic  tincture.— Compound  tincture  oi"  cinchona, 
469.  Carminative  tincture,  264.  Volatile  tincture  of  asafcctida. - 
Tincture  of  fox-glove,  469.  Volatile  tincture  of  gum  guaiatum. -- 
Tincture  of  hops,  470.  Tincture  of  gum-kino.— Tincture  of  mjrrii 
and  aloes.— Tincture  of  opium,  or  liquid  kndanum.—Tincture  of  hiera 
picra.— Compound  tincture  of  senna.— Tincture  of  Spanish  flies.— 
Tincture  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu.— Tincture  of  rhubarb,  471  Tinc- 
ture of  opium  camphorated,  or  paregoric  elixir,  472. 

Tobacco,  a  clyster  of  a  decoction  of,  useful  to  excite  a  vomit,  30G.  A 
clyster  of  the  fumes  of,  will  stimulate  the  intestines,  and  produce  » 
stool,  194,  377,  386.    Wine  of,  diuretic  in  dropsy,  &c.  437. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  destroyed  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  51. 

Tongue,  paralysis  of,  429,  430. 

Tooth-ach,  the  general  causes  of— Medical  treatment  of,  22o.  Ducc- 
tions  for  cleaning  the  teeth.— To  assuage,  226,  429. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  sense  of  is  liable,  with  the  remedies  ajipli- 
cableto,  295.  . 

Towns  great,  the  air  of,  destructive  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  17. 
Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  sent  too  early  into 
towns  18.  Cleanliness  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in,  56.  Ought  to 
be  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  washing  the  streets,  58.  The 
best  means  to  guard  against  infection  in,  60,  61,  160. 

Trades,  some  injurious  to  health  by  makingjartists  breathe  unwholesome 
air  21 

Transitions,  sudden,  ft'ora  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effects  of  to  the  constitu- 
tion  7*^ 

Traveller!,'  the  use  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  26.    Ought  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  sleep  in  damp  beds,  71.  Fevers,  why  often  fatal  to,  7 J. 
Trees,  should  not  be  plantfld  too  near  to  houses,  44. 
Trefoil,  water,  a  good  nemedy  in  the  rheumatism,  247. 
Tumors,  schirrous,  proper  treatment  of,  360. 
Turner's  Cerate.    See  Litharge  Plaster. 

V  and  U 

Vaccine  inoculation,  rules  for  performing,  145. 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  ot,  878. 

Vegetables,  wholesome  correctors  of  the  bad  q»-l'^.es  of  ammal  food, 

36.    Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  scurvy,  26,  36  24J. 
Venereal  disease,  why  omitted  i"  ^hc  first  edition  of  this  work.-^^^^ 

favourable  circumstances  attending  th|s  disorder,  The  v  r,de,^ 

■  gonorrhoea.  311.    Gleets,  315.   Swelled  testicles,  317.  Buboes,  31». 

irncretV    Strangury.-Phymosis,  320.  ^^^^^^'^ 

American  method  of  curing  this  diseasc-^Gcncial  observations, 
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Cleinlincss  a  great  preservative  against,  32 4.    Tlie  use  of  mediciues 
ouflht  not  to  be  hastily  dropped.— Tar  water  useful  in,  325. 
Ventiialois,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements, 
4;i. 

\  erdigrisQ,  the  poison  of,  how  counteracted,  204. 
Vertigo,  often  produced  by  intense  study,  32. 

Vnie<mr,  a  great  antidote  against  diseases,  and  ought  to  be  used  by  all 
travellprs,  26.  Should  be  sprinkled  in  sick  chambers,  60,  88,  114. 
Is  of  cousiderable  service  in  the  scurvy,  249.  In  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  305,  307.  In  any  kind  of  (but  especially  as  an  antidote  to) 
vegetable  poison,  301.  In  the  asthma,  258.  Its  medical  properties, 
477.  Js  of  use  to  extract  the  virtues  of  several  medicinal  substances. 
—How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge.— Vinegar  of  roses.— Vinegar  of 
s<iiiills,  471. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  tlie  sufficiency  of  the  grease  for  the  cure  of,  doubled. 

' — Slethod  of  treatment  recommended,  308. 
V  itriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknesses  of  the  stomach, 

268.    And  for  windy  complaints,  267. 
Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  274,  427. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures,  365. 
Lime-water  a  good  remedy. — Dr.  Whytt's  method  of  treating  them. — 
Fistulous  ulcers,  366. 

Vomits,  their  use  in  agues,  83;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  110.  Cautions 
for  administering  in  the  putrid  fever,  115.  Ought  by  no  means  to  be 
administered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  188.  Are  useful  in 
cases  of  repletion,  201.  Are  powerful  remedies  in  the  jaundice,  234. 
Are  the  first  object  to  be  pursued  when  poison  has  been  received  into 
the  stomach,  300.  Their  use  in  the  hooping  cough,  and  how  to  ad- 
minister them  to  children,  185.  Vomits  nor  purges  should  be  admi- 
nistered to  women  in  child-bed  without  great  caution,  338.  Form  of 
a  gentle  one  for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  341. 

Vomiting  the  several  causes  of.— Medical  treatment  of,  203.  Saline 
draught  for  stopping  of,  204.  Causes  of,  in  children — and  how  to  be 
treated,  348.    Of  blood  :  See  Blood. 

Voyage,  a  long  one  frequently  cures  a  consumption,  98.  Voyages  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  266. 

Vulnerary  decoction.    See  Compound  Decoction  of  Marshmallows,  449 

Ureters,  and  their  use,  described,  196. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of^  too  uncertain  to  form  any  de- 
termined judgment  from. — Dr.  Cheyne's  judgment  as  to  the  due 
quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on. — The  secretion  and  discli^rge  of,  how 
obstructed,  68.  Bad  consequences  of  retaining  it  too  long. — Too 
great  a  qufintity  of,  tends  to  a  consumption,  69.  Stoppage  of,  its  ge- 
neral causes. — Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  197.  Diabetes,  205. 
Incontinency  of,  206.  Suppression  of,  medical  treatment  in,  206,  437. 
Cautions  to  persons  subject  to  this  disorder,  207.  Bloody,  causes  of, 
217.  Medical  treatment  of,  218.  An  obstinate  deafness  cured  ))y 
warm  urine,  293. 

Uva  ursi,  a  remedy  in  present  request  for  the  stone,  210.  Its  use  in 
phthisi:^  pulmonalis,  105. 
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Walls,  high,  unwholesome,  by  obstriictmg  the  free  current  of  air,  44. 
Ward's  essence,  preparation  of,  470.  His  fistula  paste,  a  popular  remedy 

that  may  deserve  trial,  3GG. 
Warts,  433. 

Wars  occasion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia  of  owi 
carcases,  112. 

Wasps,  hornets  or  bees,  how  tiie  bite  of  ought  to  be  treated,  30fi. 
Water,  frequently  unwholesome  by  mineral  impregnations,  37.  Caul/onj 

for  the  choice  of,  38.    Cold,  the  tianger  of  drinking  when  a  person  is 

hot,  72. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a  disorder  chiefly  incident  to  children. — Its  causes, 
symptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  356. 

Waters,  mineral,  of  those  in  Germany,  397.  Of  the  principal  in  Eng- 
land, their  virtues,  and  directions  for  drinking,  401,  410.  Are  artifici- 
ally prepared,  400. 

Waters  by  infusion,  how  to  prepare:  Lime  water. — Compound  lime 
water. — Sublimate  water. — Styptic  water. — Tar  water,  472. 

Waters,  sunple  distilled,  their  medical  uses. — Preparation  of  cinnamon 
water. — Pennyroyal  water. — Peppermint  water. — Spearmint  water. — 
Rose  water. — Jamaica  pepper  water,  473. 

Waters,  spirituous  distilled,  how  to  prepare  -.  Spirituous  cinuamon  water. 
— Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  473. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  292. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breast,  the  proper  mode  of,  10. 

Weather,  states  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  112. 

Wells,  caution  to  persons  going  down  into  them,  43.    Deep,  ought  not 

to  be  entered  till  the  air  iu  is  purified,  378. 
Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a  dysentery,  221;  and  in  the  rheumafisra. 

246.    Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  474.    Alum  whey,  473,  Mustard 

whey,  373.    Anti-scorbutic  whey,  474. 
Whitlow,  360. 

Wind.    See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat,  and 
sitting  near  them,  73.  ; 

Wine,  good,  almost  the  only  medicine  necessary  in  a  nervous  fever,  109. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of — Their  use  iu  extracting  the  virtues  of 
medicinal  substances. — Preparations  of  anthehiiintic  wine. — Anti- 
raonial  wine,  174.  Bitter  wine. — Ipecacuanha  wine,— Chalybeate  or 
steel  wine. — Stomachic  wine,  475.    Wine  of  tobacco,  437. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  symptoms  and  medical  treatment,  346. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  2.  Why  so  subject  to 
hysterics,  36.    Art  better  adapted  to  follow  sedentary  occupations, 

•  than  men,  46.  In  child-bed  often  die  from  the  apprehensions  of  death. 

, '  — Their  disorders  rendered  epidemical  by.  the  force  of  imagination. — 
Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.— 
Evil  tendency  of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  63.  How  exposed  to  a 
miiiiuy  fever  during  pregnancy,  118.  Their  constitutions  injured  by 
liviug  loo  much  within  doors,  327.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
menstruid  discharge,  328.    Fluor  albus,  with  its  proper  treatment 
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dosciibed.— Advice  to,  at  the  ceasing  of  the  mensei,  341.    Rulon  of 

conduct  duriug  pregnancy.— Causes  and  symptoms  of  abortion,  342- 
How  to  guard  against  tlie  miliary  fever.— General  cautions  for  women 
in  child-bed,  339.    Causes  of  barrenness,  340. 

Wool,  the  best  external  application  in  the  gout,  240. 

^^■o^khouses  poisonous  to  infants,  17. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a  looseness  produced  by,  202.  Three  principal 
kinds  of;  distinguished.—Symptoms  of,  230.  Medical  treatment  for. 
—Remedy  for  children,  231.  General  cautions  for  preserving  chil- 
dren from  them.— Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  232. 
See  Worms,  p.  418,  422,  431,  433,  438,  439. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  scurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  sea,  250.  Is 
a  powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cases,  299. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications.— Are  cured  by  nature. 
—Proper  course  of  treatment,  361.  How  to  stop  the  bleeding.— 
Method  of  dressing  them.— Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds — Regimen 
in,  362. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  those  who  are  much  employed  in,  31,  33. 


5faws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  32& 

feast,  its  antiseptic  virtues  in  the  cure  of  typhous  and  putrid  fevers,  116. 


Y 


Zi/xr,  the  flow  ers  of,  a  popular  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  273. 


THE  END. 
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